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HERMAN   MELVILLE. 

MsLTiLLK,  Herman,  a  noted  American  noTelist  and  writer  of 
travel  and  adventure ;  born  at  New  York,  August  1,  1819 ;  died 
there,  September  28, 1891.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  shipped  as  a 
sailor  before  the  mast,  to  Liverpool.  Four  years  after  he  set  out 
upon  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  South  Pacific.  On  account  of  the 
abuse  of  the  captain,  he  ran  away  from  the  ship  at  one  of  the  Mar* 
quesas  Islands.  After  many  adrentures,  which  he  narrates  in  hia 
« Typee,''  he  made  his  escape  on  board  a  whaler.  About  1850  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  but  subsequently  remored 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Custom 
House.  His  works  are  <<  Typee,  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life  "  (1846); 
*'  Omoo,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas ''  (1847) ; 
"Mardi,  and  a  Voyage  Thither"  (1848);  "Redbum"  (1848); 
«  White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in  a  Man-of-War "  (1850) ;  "  Pierre, 
or  the  Ambiguities  "  (1852)  ;  '<Moby  Dick,  or  the  White  Whale" 
(1851) ;  "  Israel  Potter,  HU  Fifty  Years  of  Exile  "  (1855) ;  "  The 
Piazza  Tales"  (1856);  "The  Confidence  Man"  (1857);  "Battle- 
Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War,"  a  volume  of  poems  (1866)  ; 
**  Clarel,  a  Pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,"  a  poem  (1876) ;  "  John 
Marr  and  Other  Sailors,"  a  story  (1888);  and  "^Timoleon,"  poems 
(1891). 


Perilous  Passaob  of  a  Ravine  —  Descent  into  the 

Typee  Valley. 

(From**  Typee.") 

The  fearless  confidence  of  Toby  was  contagious,  and  I  began 
to  adopt  the  Happar  side  of  the  question.  I  could  not,  howerer, 
OTercome  a  certain  feeling  of  trepidation  as  we  made  our  way 
along  these  gloomy  solitudes.  Our  profrress,  at  first  compara- 
tirely  easy,  became  more  and  more  difficult.  The  bed  of  the 
watercourse  was  cohered  with  fragments  of  broken  rocks,  which 
had  fallen  from  abore,  oflferinjr  so  many  obstructions  to  the 
eourse  of  the  rapid  stream,  which  rezed  and  fretted  about  them, 
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—  forming  at  intervals  small  waterfalls,  pouring  oyer  into  deep 
basins,  or  splashing  wildly  upon  heaps  of  stones. 

From  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and  the  steepness  of  its 
sides,  there  was  no  mode  of  advancing  but  by  wading  through 
the  water;  stumbling  every  moment  over  the  impediments 
which  lay  hidden  under  its  surface,  or  tripping  against  the  huge 
roots  of  trees.  But  the  most  annoying  hindrance  we  encoun- 
tered was  from  a  multitude  of  crooked  boughs,  which,  shooting 
out  almost  horizontally  from  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  twisted 
themselves  together  in  fantastic  masses  almost  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  affording  us  no  passage  except  under  the  low  arches 
which  they  formed.  Under  these  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on 
our  hands  and  feet,  sliding  along  the  oozy  surface  of  the  rocks, 
or  slipping  into  the  deep  pools,  and  with  scarce  light  enough  to 
guide  us.  Occasionally  we  would  strike  our  heads  against  some 
projecting  limb  of  a  tree;  and  while  imprudently  engaged  in 
rubbing  the  injured  part,  would  fall  sprawling  amongst  flinty 
fragments,  cutting  and  bruising  ourselves,  whilst  the  unpitying 
waters  flowed  over  our  prostrate  bodies.  Belzoni,  worming  him- 
self through  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  Egpytian  cata- 
combs, could  not  have  met  with  greater  impediments  than  those 
we  here  encountered.  But  we  struggled  against  them  manfully, 
well  knowing  our  only  hope  lay  in  advancing. 

Towards  sunset  we  halted  at'  a  spot  where  we  made  prepa- 
rations far  passing  the  night.  Here  we  constructed  a  hut,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  before,  and  crawling  into  it,  endeavored 
to  forget  our  sufferings.  My  companion,  I  believe,  slept  pretty 
soundly  ;  but  at  daybreak,  when  we  rolled  out  of  our  dwelling,  I 
felt  nearly  disqualified  for  any  further  efforts.  Toby  prescribed 
ad  a  remedy  for  my  illness  the  contents  of  one  of  our  little  silk 
packages,  to  be  taken  at  once  in  a  single  dose.  To  this  species 
of  medical  treatment,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  accede, 
much  as  he  insisted  upon  it ;  and  so  we  partook  of  our  usual 
morsel,  and  silently  resumed  our  journey.  It  was  now  the  fourth 
day  since  we  left  Nukuheva,  and  the  gnawings  of  hunger  became 
painfully  acute.  We  were  fain  to  pacify  them  by  chewing  the 
tender  bark  of  roots  and  twigs,  which,  if  they  did  not  afford  us 
nourishment,  were  at  least  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Our  progress  along  the  steep  watercourse  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  by  noon  we  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  mile.  It 
was  somewhere  near  this  part  of  the  day  that  the  noise  of  fall- 
ing waters,  which  we  had  faintly  caught  in  the  early  morning. 
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became  more  distinct;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
arrested  by  a  rocky  precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
that  extended  all  acrosa  the  channel,  and  orer  which  the  wild 
stream  poured  in  an  unbroken  leap.  On  either  hand  the  walls 
of  the  ravine  presented  their  overhanging  sides  both  above  and 
below  the  fall,  affording  no  means  whatever  of  avoiding  the 
cataract  by  taking  a  circuit  round  it 

"  What 's  to  be  done  now,  Toby  ?  "  said  L 

^  Why,*'  rejoined  he,  ^^as  we  cannot  retreat,  I  suppose  we 
must  keep  shoving  along.'' 

^^  Very  true,  my  dear  Toby ;  but  how  do  you  propose  accom* 
pushing  that  desirable  object  7" 

^By  jumping  from  the  top  of  the  fall,  if  there  be  no  other 
way,"  unhesitatingly  replied  my  companion :  ^^  it  will  be  much  the 
quickest  way  of  descent ;  but  as  you  are  not  quite  as  active  as  I 
am,  we  will  try  some  other  way." 

And  so  saying,  he  crept  cautiously  along  and  peered  over 
into  the  abyss,  while  I  remained  wondering  by  what  possible 
means  we  could  overcome  this  apparently  insuperable  obstruc* 
tion.  As  soon  as  my  companion  had  completed  his  survey,  I 
eagerly  inquired  the  result. 

**  The  result  of  my  observations  you  wish  to  know,  do  you  ?  *• 
began  Toby,  deliberately,  with  one  of  his  odd  looks  :  ^'  well,  my 
lad,  the  result  of  my  observations  is  very  quickly  imparted.  It 
is  at  present  uncertain  which  of  our  two  necks  will  have  the 
honor  to  be  broken  first ;  but  about  a  hundred  to  one  would  be  a 
fair  bet  in  favor  of  the  man  who  takes  the  first  jump." 

**  Then  it  is  an  impossible  thing,  is  it  ?  "  inquired  I,  gloomily. 

**  No,  shipmate;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
life  :  the  only  awkward  point  is  the  sort  of  usage  which  our  un- 
happy limbs  may  receive  when  we  arrive  at  the  bottom,  and  what 
sort  of  travelling  trim  we  shall  be  in  afterwards.  But  follow 
me  now,  and  I  will  show  you  the  only  chance  we  have." 

With  this  he  conducted  me  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  and 
pointed  along  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  a  number  of  curious- 
looking  roots,  some  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  several 
feet  long,  which,  after  twisting  among  the  fissures  of  the  rock, 
shot  perpendicularly  from  it  and  ran  tapering  to  a  point  in  the 
air,  hanging  over  the  gulf  like  so  many  dark  icicles.  They 
covered  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  one  side  of  the  gorge,  the 
lowest  of  them  reaching  even  to  the  water.  Many  were  moss- 
grown  and  decayed,  with  their  extremities  snapped  short  off,  and 
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those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fall  were  slippery  with 
moisture. 

Toby's  scheme,  and  it  was  a  desperate  one,  was  to  intrust 
ourselves  to  these  treacherous-looking  roots,  and  by  slipping 
down  from  one  to  another  to  gain  the  bottom. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  venture  it  ?  "  asked  Toby,  looking  at  me 
earnestly,  but  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  plan. 

"  I  am,"  was  my  reply  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our  only  resource  if 
we  wished  to  advance,  and  as  for  retreating,  all  thoughts  of  that 
sort  had  been  long  abandoned. 

After  I  had  signified  my  assent,  Toby,  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  crawled  along  the  dripping  ledge  until  he  gained  a 
point  from  whence  he  could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
pendant  roots ;  he  shook  it  —  it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and  when 
he  let  it  go  it  twanged  in  the  air  like  a  strong  wire  sharply 
struck.  Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my  light-limbed  companion 
swung  himself  nimbly  upon  it,  and  twisting  his  legs  round  it  in 
sailor  fashion,  slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his  weight 
gave  it  a  motion  not  unlike  that  of  a  pendulum.  He  could  not 
venture  to  descend  any  further ;  so  holding  on  with  one  hand, 
he  with  the  other  shook  one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around 
him,  and  at  last,  finding  one  which  he  thought  trustworthy, 
shifted  himself  to  it  and  continued  his  downward  progress. 

So  far  so  well ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  comparing  my  heavier 
frame  and  disabled  condition  with  his  light  figure  and  remark- 
able activity  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute's  time  I  was  swinging  directly  over  his  head.  As  soon 
as  his  upturned  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  he  exclaimed  in  his 
usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did  not  seem  to  daunt  him  in  the 
least,  "  Mate,  do  me  the  kindness  not  to  fall  until  I  get  out  of 
your  way  ; "  and  then  swinging  himself  more  on  one  side,  he 
continued  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time  I  cautiously  trans- 
ferred myself  from  the  limb  down  which  I  had  been  slipping  to 
a  couple  of  others  that  were  near  it,  deeming  two  strings  to  my 
bow  better  than  one,  and  taking  care  to  test  their  strength 
before  I  trusted  my  weight  to  them. 

On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  in  this  ver- 
tical journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots  which  wore  round  me, 
to  my  consternation  they  snapped  off  one  after  another  like  so 
many  pipe  stems,  and  fell  in  fragments  against  the  side  of  the 
gulf,  splashing  at  last  into  the  waters  beneath. 
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As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots  yielded  to  my 

^rasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.    The 

branches  on  which  I  was  suspended  over  the  yawning  chasm 

fiwang  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  I  expected  them  every  moment 

to  snap  in  twain.     Appalled  at  the  dreadful  fate  that  menaced 

jne,  I  clutched  frantically  at  the  only  large  root  which  remained 

near  me,  but  in  vain ;  I  could  not  reach  it,  though  my  fingers 

^ere  within  a  few  inches  of  it.     Again  and  again  I  tried  to 

Teach  it,  until  at  length,  maddened  with  the  thought  of  my  sit- 

iiationy  I  swayed  myself  violently  by  striking  my  foot  against  the 

tfide  of  the  rock,  and  at  the  instant  that  I  approached  the  large 

root  caught    desperately    at  it,  and  transferred  myself  to  it.     It 

vibrated  riolently  under  the  sudden  weight,  but  fortunately  did 

not  give  way. 

My  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the  frightful  risk  I  had 
just  run,  and  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  depth  beneatli  me.  For  the  instant  I  was  safe,  and  I 
uttered  a  devout  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  for  my  escape. 

"  Pretty  well  done,"  shouted  Toby  underneath  me  ;  **  you  are 
nimbler  than  I  thought  you  to  be  — hopping  about  up  there  from 
root  to  root  like  any  young  squirrel.  As  soon  as  you  have  di- 
verted yourself  sufficiently,  I  would  advise  you  to  proceed." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Toby,  all  in  good  time  :  two  or  three  more  such 
famous  roots  as  this,  and  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  residue  of  my  downward  progress  was  comparatively 
easy ;  the  roots  were  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  jutting  out  points  of  rock  assisted  me  greatly.  In  a  few 
moments  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  my  companion. 

Substituting  a  stout  stick  for  the  one  I  had  thrown  aside  at 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  wc  now  continued  our  course  along  the 
bed  of  the  ravine.  Soon  we  were  saluted  by  a  sound  in  advance, 
that  grew  by  degrees  louder  and  louder,  as  the  noise  of  the 
cataract  we  were  leaving  behind  gradually  died  on  our  ears. 

**  Another  precipice  for  us,  Toby." 

"  Very  good ;  we  can  descend  them,  you  know  —  come  on." 

Nothing  indeed  af)peared  to  depress  or  intimidate  this  intrepid 
fellow.  Typces  or  Niagaras,  he  was  as  ready  to  engage  one  as 
the  other,  and  I  could  not  avoid  a  thousand  times  congratulating 
myself  upon  having  such  a  companion  in  an  enterprise  like  the 
present. 

After  an  hour's  painful  progress,  we  reached  the  verge  of 
another  fall,  still  loftier  than  the  preceding,  and  flanked  both 
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above  and  below  with  the  same  steep  masses  of  rock,  presenting, 
however,  here  and  there  narrow  irregular  ledges,  supporting  a 
shallow  soil,  on  which  grew  a  variety  of  bushes  and  trees,  whose 
bright  verdure  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  foamy  waters  that 
flowed  between  them. 

Toby,  who  invariably  acted  as  pioneer,  now  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre.  On  his  return,  he  reported  that  the  shelves  of  rock 
on  our  right  would  enable  us  to  gain  with  little  risk  the  bottom 
of  the  cataract.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  at 
the  very  point  where  it  thundered  down,  we  began  crawling 
along  one  of  these  sloping  ledges  until  it  carried  us  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  another  that  inclined  downward  at  a  still  sharper 
angle,  and  upon  which,  by  assisting  each  other,  we  managed  to 
alight  in  safety.  We  warily  crept  along  this,  steadying  ourselves 
by  the  naked  roots  of  the  shrubs  that  clung  to  every  fissure. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  narrow  path  became  still  more  contracted, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  our  footing,  until  sud* 
denly,  as  we  reached  an  angle  of  the  wall  of  rock  where  we  had 
expected  it  to  widen,  we  perceived  to  our  consternation  that  a 
yard  or  two  farther  on  it  abruptly  terminated  at  a  place  we 
could  not  possibly  hope  to  pass. 

Toby  as  usual  led  the  van,  and  in  silence  I  waited  to  learn 
from  him  how  he  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  this  new 
difficulty. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  I  exclaimed,  after  the  expiration  of  several 
minutes,  during  which  time  my  companion  had  not  uttered  a 
word ;  **  what  *s  to  be  done  now  ?  " 

He  replied  in  a  tranquil  tone,  that  probably  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  in  our  present  strait  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Toby,  but  tell  me  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Something  in  this  sort  of  style,"  he  replied ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  to  my  horror  he  slipped  sideways  off  the  rock, 
and  as  I  then  thought,  by  good  fortune  merely  alighted  among 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  species  of  palm  tree,  that  shooting 
its  hardy  roots  along  a  ledge  below,  curved  its  trunk  upwards 
into  the  air,  and  presented  a  thick  mass  of  foliage  about  twenty 
feet  below  the  spot  where  we  had  thus  suddenly  been  brought  to 
a  standstill.  I  involuntarily  held  my  breath,  expecting  to  see 
the  form  of  my  companion,  after  being  sustained  for  a  moment 
by  tlie  branches  of  the  tree,  sink  through  their  frail  support,  and 
fall  headlong  to  the  bottom.     To  my  surprise  and  joy,  however. 
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he  recovered  himself,  and  diflentangling  hit  limbs  from  the  frac- 
tured branches,  he  peered  out  from  his  leafj  bed,  and  shouted 
lustily,  ^^  Come  on,  my  hearty,  there  is  no  other  alternative  I  ^ 
and  with  this  he  ducked  beneath  the  foliage,  and  slipping  down 
the  trunk,  stood  in  a  moment  at  least  fifty  feet  beneath  me,  upon 
the  broad  shelf  of  rock  from  which  sprung  the  tree  he  had 
descended. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to  have  been 
by  his  side !  Tlie  feat  he  had  just  accomplished  seemed  little 
less  than  miraculous,  and  I  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of 
my  senses  when  I  saw  the  wide  distance  that  a  single  daring  act 
had  so  suddenly  placed  between  us. 

Toby's  animating  ^^  Come  on ! "  again  sounded  in  my  ears, 
a.nd  dreading  to  lose  all  confidence  in  myself  if  I  remained  med- 
itating upon  the  step,  I  once  more  gazed  down  to  assure  myself 
of  the  relative  bearing  of  the  tree  and  my  own  position,  and  then 
c^losing  mj  eyes  and  uttering  one  comprehensive  ejaculation  of 
prayer,  I  inclined  myself  over  towards  the  abyss,  and  after  one 
iDreathless  instant  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  tree,  the  branches 
snapping  and  crackling  with  my  weight,  as  I  sunk  lower  and 
lower  among  them,  until  I  was  stopped  by  coming  in  contact 
^'^rith  a  sturdy  limb. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
anipulating  myself  all  over  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
ztent  of  the  injuries  I  had  received.  To  my  surprise  the  only 
effects  of  my  feat  were  a  few  slight  contusions  too  trifling  to 
^care  about.  The  rest  of  our  descent  was  easily  accomplished, 
^nd  in  half  an  hour  after  regaining  the  ravine  we  had  partaken 
^Df  our  evening  morsel,  built  our  hut  as  usual,  and  crawled  under 
"Sts  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  our  debility  and  the  agony  of 
lunger  under  which  we  were  now  suffering,  though  neither  of 
^8  confessed  to  the  fact,  we  struggled  along  our  dismal  and  still 
difficult  and  dangerous  path,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  soon  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  valley  before  us,  and  towards  evening  the 
voice  of  a  cataract  which  had  for  some  time  sounded  like  a  low 
^eep  bass  to  the  music  of  the  smaller  waterfalls,  broke  upon  our 
ears  in  still  louder  tones,  and  assured  us  that  we  were  approach- 
ing its  vicinity. 

That  evening  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  the  dark  stream  bounded  in  one  final  leap  of  full  three 
hundred  feet    The  sheer  descent  terminated  in  the  region  we 
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to  long  had  sought  On  either  side  of  the  fall,  two  lofty  and 
perpendicular  bluffs  buttressed  the  sides  of  the  enormous  cliff* 
and  projected  into  the  sea  of  verdure  with  which  the  valley  waved, 
and  a  range  of  similar  projecting  eminences  stood  disposed  in  a 
half  circle  about  the  head  of  the  vale.  A  thick  canopy  of  trees 
hung  over  the  very  verge  of  the  fall,  leaving  an  arched  aperture 
for  the  passage  of  the  waters,  which  imparted  a  strange  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  scene. 

The  valley  was  now  before  us;  but  instead  of  being  conducted 
into  its  smiling  bosom  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  deep  water- 
course we  had  thus  far  pursued,  all  our  labors  now  appeared  to 
have  been  rendered  futile  by  its  abrupt  termination.  But,  bit- 
terly disappointed,  we  did  not  entirely  despair. 

As  it  was  now  near  sunset  we  determined  to  pass  the  night 
where  we  were,  and  on  the  morrow,  refreshed  by  sleep  and  by 
eating  at  one  meal  all  our  stock  of  food,  to  accomplish  a  descent 
into  the  valley,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

We  laid  ourselves  down  that  night  on  a  spot,  the  recollection 
of  which  still  makes  me  shudder.  A  small  table  of  rock  which 
projected  over  the  precipice  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  and  was 
drenched  by  the  spray  of  the  fall,  sustained  a  huge  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  must  have  been  deposited  there  by  some  heavy  freshet. 
It  lay  obliquely,  with  one  end  resting  on  the  rock  and  the  other 
supported  by  the  side  of  the  ravine.  Against  it  we  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction  a  number  of  the  half-decayed  boughs  that  were 
strewn  about,  and  covering  the  whole  with  twigs  and  leaves, 
awaited  the  morning's  light  beneath  such  shelter  as  it  afforded. 

During  the  whole  of  this  night  the  continual  roaring  of  the 
cataract  —  the  dismal  moaning  of  the  gale  through  the  trees  — 
the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  profound  darkness,  affected  my 
spirits  to  a  degree  which  nothing  had  ever  before  produced. 
Wet,  half  famished,  and  chilled  to  the  heart  with  the  dampness 
of  the  place,  and  nearly  wild  with  the  pain  I  endured,  I  fairly 
cowered  down  to  the  earth  under  this  multiplication  of  hardships, 
and  abandoned  myself  to  frightful  anticipations  of  evil ;  and  my 
companion,  whose  spirit  at  last  was  a  good  deal  broken,  scarcely 
uttered  a  word  during  the  whole  night. 

At  length  the  day  dawned  upon  us,  and  rising  from  our 
miserable  pallet,  we  stretched  our  stiffened  joints,  and  after  eat- 
ing all  that  remained  of  our  bread,  prepared  for  the  last  stage  of 
our  journey. 

I  will  not  recount  every  hair-breadth  escape,  and  every  fear- 
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fill  difficulty  that  occurred  before  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
IxMom  of  the  valley.  As  I  have  already  described  similar  scenes, 
it  will  be  Bufficent  to  say  that  at  length,  after  great  toil  and  great 
<3anger8,  we  both  stood  with  no  limbs  broken  at  the  head  of  that 
znagnificent  vale  which  five  days  before  had  so  suddenly  burst 
-upon  my  sight,  and  almost  beneath  the  shadows  of  those  very 
csliffs  from  whose  summits  we  had  gazed  upon  the  prospect. 

Strange  Customs  of  the  IsLANDEBa. 

(From  ••Tjrpee.") 

Thebb  was  one  singular  custom,  observed  in  old  Marheyo's 

domestic  establishment,  which  often  excited  my  surprise.     Every 

Slight,  before  retiring,  the  inmates  of  the  house  gathered  together 

^)n  the  mats,  and  squatting  upon  their  haunches,  after  the  uni- 

"wersal  practice  of  these  islanders,  would  commence  a  low,  dismal, 

^nd  monotonous  chant,  accompanying  the  voice  with  the  instru- 

'xnental  melody  produced  by  two  small  half-rotten  sticks  tapped 

^owly  together,  a  pair  of  which  were  held  in  the  hands  of  each 

;2>er8on  present.     Thus  would  they  employ  themselves  for  an  hour 

^r  two,  sometimes  longer.     Lying  in  the  gloom  which  wrapped 

^he  further  end  of  the  house,  I  could  not  avoid  looking  at  them, 

^though  the  spectacle  suggested  nothing  but  unpleasant  refieo- 

^ions.     The  flickering  rays  of  the  '*  armor "  nut  just  served  to 

:3*eveal  their  savage  lineaments,  without  dispelling  the  darkness 

that  hovered  about  them. 

Sometimes  when,  after  falling  into  a  kind  of  a  doze,  and 
awaking  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  these  doleful  chantings,  my  eye 
^ould  fall  upon  the  wild-looking  group  engaged  in  their  strange 
^)ccupation,  with  their  naked  tattooed  limbs,  and  shaven  heads 
disposed  in  a  circle,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  I 
.gazed  upon  a  set  of  evil  beings  in  the  act  of  working  a  frightful 
incantation. 

What  was  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  this  custom,  whether  it 
iras  practised  merely  as  a  diversion,  or  whether  it  was  a  religious 
exercise,  a  sort  of  family  prayers,  I  never  could  discover. 

The  sounds  produced  by  the  natives  on  these  occasions  were 
of  a  most  singular  description ;  and  had  I  not  actually  been 
present,  I  never  would  have  believed  that  such  curious  noises 
could  have  been  produced  by  human  beings. 

To  savages  generally  is  imputed  a  guttural  articulation. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago.     The  labial   melody 
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with  which  the  Typee  girls  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation, 
giving  a  musical  prolongation  to  the  final  syllable  of  every 
sentence,  and  chirping  out  some  of  the  words  with  a  liquid,  bird- 
like accent,  was  singularly  pleasing. 

The  men,  however,  are  not  quite  so  harmonious  in  their 
utterance,  and  when  excited  upon  any  subject,  would  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  sort  of  wordy  paroxysm,  during  which  all  de- 
scriptions of  rough-sided  sounds  were  projected  from  their  mouths, 
with  a  force  and  rapidity  which  were  absolutely  astonishing. 
•  •••••■• 

Although  these  savages  are  remarkably  fond  of  chanting, 
still  they  appear  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  singing,  at  least  as 
that  art  is  practised  among  other  nations. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  first  time  I  happened  to  roar  out  a 
stave  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  Mehevi.  It  was  a  stanza  from 
the  "  Bavarian  broom-seller."  His  Typean  majesty,  with  all 
his  court,  gazed  upon  me  in  amazement,  as  if  I  had  displayed 
some  preternatural  faculty  whicli  Heaven  had  denied  to  them. 
The  king  was  delighted  with  the  verse ;  but  the  chorus  fairly 
transported  him.  At  his  solicitation  I  sang  it  again  and  again, 
and  notliing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  his  vain  attempts  to 
catch  the  air  and  the  words.  The  royal  savage  seemed  to 
think  that  by  screwing  all  the  features  of  his  face  into  tlie  end 
of  his  nose  he  might  possibly  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  but  it 
failed  to  answer  the  purpose;  and  'n  the  end  he  gave  it  up, 
and  consoled  liimself  by  listening  to  my  repetition  of  the  sounds 
fifty  times  over. 

Previous  to  Mehevi's  making  the  discovery,  I  had  never 
been  aware  that  there  was  anything  of  the  nightingale  about  me; 
but  I  was  now  promoted  to  the  place  of  court-minstrel,  in  which 
capacity  I  was  afterwards  perpetually  called  upon  to  officiate. 

Besides  the  sticks  and  the  drums,  there  are  no  other  musical 
instruments  among  the  Typees,  except  one  which  might  appro- 
priately be  denominated  a  nasal  flute.  It  is  somewhat  longer 
than  an  ordinary  fife ;  is  made  of  a  beautiful  scarlet-colored 
reed :  and  has  four  or  five  stops,  with  a  larpre  hole  near  one  end, 
which  latter  is  held  just  beneath  the  left  nostril.  The  other 
nostril  being  closed  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  muscles 
about  the  nose,  the  breath  is  forced  into  the  tube,  and  produces 
a  soft  dulcet  sound,  which  is  varied  by  the  finders  running  at 
random  over  the  stops.  This  is  a  favorite  recreation  with  the 
females,  and  one  in  which  Fay  a  way  greatly  excelled.    Awkward 
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«s  such  an  instrnment  may  appear,  it  was,  in  Fajaway's  delicate 
little  hands,  one  of  the  most  graceful  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
young  ladj,  in  the  act  of  tormentiug  a  guitar  strung  about 
her  neck  by  a  couple  of  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  is  not  half  so  en- 
gaging- 
Singing  was  not  the  only  means  I  possessed  of  diverting  the 

royal  Mehevi  and  his  easy-going  subjects.  Nothing  afforded 
them  more  pleasure  than  to  see  me  go  through  the  attitude  of 
pugilistic  encounter.  As  not  one  of  the  natives  had  soul  enough 
in  him  to  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  allow  me  to  hammer  away  at 
him,  for  my  own  personal  gratification  and  that  of  the  king, 
I  was  necessitated  to  fight  with  an  imaginary  enemy,  whom  I 
invariably  made  to  knock  under  to  my  superior  prowess.  Some- 
times when  this  sorely  battered  shadow  retreated  precipitately 
towards  a  group  of  the  savages,  and,  following  him  up,  I  rushed 
among  them,  dealing  my  blows  right  and  left,  they  would  dis- 
perse in  all  directions,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  Mehevi,  the 
chiefs,  and  themselves. 

The  noble  art  of  self-defence  appeared  to  be  regarded  by 
them  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  white  man ;  and  I  make  little 
doubt  but  that  they  supposed  armies  of  Europeans  were  drawn 
np  provided  with  nothing  else  but  bony  fists  and  stout  hearts, 
with  which  they  set  to  in  column,  and  pummelled  one  another 
at  the  word  of  command. 

One  day,  in  company  with  Kory-Kory,  I  had  repaired  to  the 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  when  I  observed  a  woman 
sitting  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  and  watching 
with  the  liveliest  interest  the  gambols  of  something,  which  at 
first  I  took  to  be  an  uncommonly  large  species  of  frog,  that  was 
sporting  in  the  water  near  her.  Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
sight,  I  waded  towards  the  spot  where  she  sat,  and  could  hardly 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses  when  I  beheld  a  little  infant, 
the  period  of  whose  birth  could  not  have  extended  back  many 
days,  paddling  about  as  if  it  had  just  risen  to  the  surface,  after 
being  hatched  into  existence  at  the  bottom.  Occasionally  the 
delighted  parent  reached  out  her  hands  towards  it,  when  the 
little  thing,  uttering  a  faint  cry,  and  striking  out  its  tiny  limbs, 
would  sidle  for  the  rock,  and  the  next  moment  be  clasped  to  its 
mother's  bosom.  This  was  repeated  again  and  acrain,  the  baby 
remaining  in  the  stream  about  a  minute  at  a  time.  Once  or 
twice  it  made  wry  faces  at  swallowine:  a  mouthful  of  water,  and 
choked  and  spluttered  as  if  on  the  point  of  strangling.    At  such 
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times,  howeyer,  the  mother  snatched  it  up,  and  by  a  procesB 
scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  obliged  it  to  eject  the  fluid.  For 
seyeral  weeks  afterwards  I  observed  this  woman  bringing  her 
child  down  to  the  stream  regularly  every  day,  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  eveoiug,  and  treating  it  to  a  bath.  No  wonder 
that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are  so  amphibious  a  race,  when 
they  are  thus  launched  into  the  water  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
light.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  human  being 
to  swim  as  it  is  for  a  duck.  And  yet  in  civilized  communities 
how  many  able-bodied  individuals  die,  like  so  many  drowning 
kittens,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  most  trivial  accidents ! 

The  long,  luxuriant,  and  glossy  tresses  of  the  Typee  damsels 
often  attracted  my  admiration.  A  fine  head  of  hair  is  the  pride 
and  joy  of  every  woman's  heart!  Whether,  against  the  express 
will  of  Providence,  it  is  twisted  up  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  there  coiled  away  like  a  rope  on  a  ship's  deck ;  whether  it 
be  stuck  behind  the  ears  and  hangs  down  like  the  swag  of  a 
small  window-curtain ;  or  whether  it  be  permitted  to  flow  over 
the  shoulders  in  natural  ringlets,  —  it  is  always  the  pride  of  the 
owner,  and  the  glory  of  the  toilette. 

The  Typee  girls  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  dressing  of 
their  fair  and  redundant  locks.  After  bathing,  as  they  some- 
times do  five  or  six  times  every  day,  the  hair  is  carefully  dried, 
and  if  they  have  been  in  the  sea,  invariably  washed  in  fresh 
water,  and  anointed  with  a  highly  scented  oil  extracted  from  the 
meat  of  the  cocoa-nut.  This  oil  is  obtained  in  great  abundance 
by  the  following  very  simple  process:  — 

A  large  vessel  of  wood,  with  holes  perforated  in  the  bottom, 
is  filled  with  the  pounded  meat,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  the  oleaginous  matter  exudes,  it  falls  in  drops  through 
the  apertures  into  a  wide-mouthed  calabash  placed  underneath. 
After  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus  collected,  the  oil  under- 
goes a  purifying  process,  and  is  then  poured  into  the  small 
spherical  shells  of  the  nuts  of  the  moo-tree,  which  are  hollowed 
out  to  receive  it.  These  nuts  are  then  hermetically  sealed  with 
a  resinous  gun?,  and  the  vecretable  frap^rance  of  their  green  rind 
soon  imparts  to  the  oil  a  delightful  odor.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  the  exterior  shell  of  the  nuts  becomes  quite  dry  and 
hard,  and  assumes  a  beautiful  carnation  tint;  and  when  opened 
they  are  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  full  of  an  ointment  of  a 
h>ht  yellow  color,  and  diflfusinsr  the  sweetest  perfume.  This 
elegant  little  odorous  globe  would  not  be  out  of  place  even  upon 
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fbe  toilette  of  a  queen.  Its  merits  as  a  preparation  for  the  hair 
are  undeniable  —  it  imparts  to  it  a  superb  gloss  and  a  sill^ 
fineness. 


CAinfIBALISH« 
(From^Tjrpce.'O 

From  the  time  of  mj  casual  encounter  with  Earkj  the  artist, 

my  life  was  one  of  absolute  wretchedness.    Not  a  day  passed 

but  I  was  persecuted  by  the  solicitations  of  some  of  the  natives 

to  subject  myself  to  the  odious  operation  of  tattooing.    Their 

importunities  drove  me  half  wild,  for  I  felt  how  easily  they 

might  work  their  will  upon  me  regarding  this  or  anything  else 

which  they  took  into  their  heads.     Still,  however,  the  behavior 

of  the  islanders  towards  me  was  as  kind  as  ever.     Fayaway  was 

9aite  as  engaging  ;  Kory-Kory  as  devoted ;  and  Mehevi  the  king 

juati  as  gracious  and  condescending  as  before.     But  I  had  now 

'^e^n  three  months  in  their  valley,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate; 

I  liaad  grown  familiar  with  the  narrow  limits  to  which  my  wan- 

de  »*ing8  had  been  confined  ;  and  I  began  bitterly  to  feel  the  state 

of     <iaptivity  in  which  I  was  held.    There  was  no  one  with  whom 

ould  freely  converse ;  no  one  to  whom  I  could  communicate 

thoughts,  no  one  who  could  sympathize  with  my  sufferings. 

A      ^ousand  times  I  thought  how  much  more  endurable  would 

ha."%re  been  my  lot  had  Toby  still  been  with  me.     Bnt  I  was  left 

^^=>»e,  and  the  thought  was  terrible  to  me.     Still,  despite  my 

g^^^fs,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  ap}>ear  composed  and  cheerful, 

^^11  knowing  that  by  manifesting  any  uneasiness,  or  any  desire 

t^     escape,  I  should  only  frustrate  my  object. 

It  was  during  the  period  I  was  in  this  unhappy  frame  of 

wi  ^  xid  that  the  painful  malady  under  which  I  had  been  laboring 

after  having  almost  completely  subsided  —  began  again  to 

b1^  <-:iw  itself,  and  with  symptoms  as  violent  as  ever.     This  added 

c^l  amity  nearly  unmanned  me ;  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint 

l***^^ved  that  without  powerful  remedial  applications  all  hope  of 

cvx  fe  was  futile ;  and  when  I  reflected  that  just  beyond  the  ele- 

^ '^tiions  which  bound  me  in,  was  the  medical  relief  I  needed,  and 

^"^^t,  although  so  near,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself 

^*    it,  the  thought  was  misery. 

In  this  wretched  situation,  every  circumstance  which  evinced 
^^c  savage  nature  of  the  beings  at  whose  mercy  I  was,  aug- 
mented   the  fearful   apprehensions  that  consumed   me.      An 
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occurrence  which  happened  about  this  time  affected  me  most 
powerfully. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  from  the  ridge-pole  of  Mar- 
heyo's  house  were  suspended  a  number  of  packages  enveloped  in 
tappa.  Many  of  these  I  had  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  their  contents  had  been  examined  in  my  presence. 
But  tliere  were  three  packages  hanging  very  nearly  over  the 
place  where  I  lay,  which  from  their  remarkable  appearance  had 
often  excited  my  curiosity.  Several  times  I  had  asked  Kory- 
Kory  to  show  me  their  contents ;  but  my  servitor,  who  in  almost 
every  other  particular  had  acceded  to  my  wishes,  always  refused 
to  gratify  me  in  this. 

One  day,  returning  unexpectedly  from  the  "  Ti,'*  my  arrival 
seemed  to  throw  the  inmates  of  the  house  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. They  were  seated  together  on  the  mats,  and  by  the  lines 
which  extended  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  I  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  mysterious  packages  were  for  some  purpose  or 
other  under  inspection.  The  evident  alarm  the  savages  betrayed 
filled  me  with  forebodings  of  evil,  and  with  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secret  so  jealously  guarded.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  Marheyo  and  Kory-Kory  to  restrain  me,  I  forced  my 
way  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
three  human  heads,  which  others  of  the  party  were  hurriedly 
enveloping  in  the  coverings  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 

One  of  the  three  I  distinctly  saw.  It  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation,  and,  from  the  slight  glimpse  I  had  of  it, 
seemed  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  smoking  operation 
which  had  reduced  it  to  the  dry,  hard,  and  mummy-like  ap- 
pearance it  presented.  The  two  long  scalp-locks  were  twisted 
up  into  balls  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  same  way  that 
the  individual  had  worn  them  during  life.  The  sunken  cheeks 
were  rendered  yet  more  ghastly  by  the  rows  of  glistening  teeth 
which  protruded  from  between  the  lips,  while  the  sockets  of  the 
eyes  —  filled  with  oval  bits  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  with  a  black 
spot  in  the  centre  —  heightened  the  hideousness  of  its  aspect. 

Two  of  the  three  were  heads  of  the  islanders  ;  but  the  third, 
to  my  horror,  was  that  of  a  white  man.  Although  it  had  been 
quickly  removed  from  my  sijrht,  still  the  glimpse  I  had  of  it  was 
enoupfh  to  convince  me  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Gracious  God  !  what  dreadful  thoughts  entered  my  mind ! 
In  solving  this  mystery  perhaps  I  had  solved  another,  and  the 
fate  of  my  lost  companion  might  be  revealed  in  the  shocking 
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spectacle  I  had  just  witnessed.  I  longed  to  haye  torn  off  the 
folds  of  cloth,  and  satisfied  the  awful  doubts  under  which  I 
labored.  But  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  consternation 
into  which  I  had  been  thrown,  the  fatal  packages  were  hoisted 
aloft  and  once  more  swung  over  my  head.  The  natives  now 
gathered  round  me  tumultuouslj,  and  labored  to  convince  me 
that  what  I  had  just  seen  were  the  heads  of  three  Happar  war- 
riors, who  had  been  slain  in  battle.  This  glaring  falsehood 
added  to  my  alarm,  and  it  was  not  until  I  reflected  that  I  had 
observed  the  packages  swinging  from  their  elevation  before 
Toby's  disappearance,  that  I  could  at  all  recover  my  composure. 

But  although  this  horrible  apprehension  had  been  dispelled^ 
I  had  discovered  enough  to  fill  me,  in  my  present  state  of  mind, 
with  the  most  bitter  reflections.  It  was  plain  that  I  had  seen 
the  last  relic  of  some  unfortunate  wretch,  who  must  have  been 
massacred  on  the  beach  by  the  savages,  in  one  of  those  perilous 
trading  adventures  which  I  have  before  described. 

It  was  not,  however,  alone  the  murder  of  the  stranger  that 
overcame  me  with  gloom.  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
sequent fate  his  inanimate  body  might  have  met  with.  Was  the 
same  doom  reserved  for  me  ?  Was  I  destined  to  perish  like 
him  —  like  him,  perhaps,  to  be  devoured,  and  my  head  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  fearful  memento  of  the  event  ?  My  imagination  ran 
riot  in  these  horrid  speculations,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the 
worst  possible  evils  would  befall  me.  But  whatever  were  my 
misgivings,  I  studiously  concealed  them  from  the  islanders,  as 
well  as  the  full  extent  of  the  discovery  I  had  made. 

Although  the  assurances  which  the  Typees  had  often  given 
me,  that  they  never  eat  human  flesh,  had  not  convinced  me  that 
such  was  the  case,  yet,  having  been  so  long  a  time  in  the  valley 
without  witnessing  anything  which  indicated  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  I  began  to  hope  that  it  was  an  event  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, and  that  I  should  be  spared  the  horror  of  witnessing  it 
daring  my  stay  among  them ;  but,  alas  I  these  hopes  were  soon 
destroyed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  our  accounts  of  cannibal 
tribes  we  have  seldom  received  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
to  the  revolting  practice.  The  horrible  conclusion  has  almost 
always  been  derived  either  from  the  second-hand  evidence  of 
Europeans,  or  else  from  the  admissions  of  the  savages  them- 
selves, after  they  have  in  some  degree  become  civilized.  The 
Polynesians  are  aware  of  the  detestation  in  which  Europeans 
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bold  this  custom,  and  therefore  invariablj  deny  its  existencey 
and,  with  the  craft  peculiar  to  savages,  endeavor  to  conceal 
every  trace  of  it. 

The  excessive  unwillingness  betrayed  by  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, even  at  the  present  day,  to  allude  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Cook,  has  been  often  remarked.  And  so  well  have  they  suc- 
ceeded in  covering  that  event  with  mystery,  that  to  this  very 
hour,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  they  wreaked  upon  his  mur- 
dered body  the  vengeance  they  sometimes  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies. 

At  Kealakekau,  the  scene  of  that  tragedy,  a  strip  of  ship's 
copper  nailed  against  an  upright  post  in  the  ground  used  to 
inform  the  traveller  that  beneath  reposed  the  "  remains  "  of  the 
great  circumnavigator.  But  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
not  only  that  the  corpse  was  refused  Christian  burial,  but  that 
the  heart  which  was  brought  to  Vancouver  some  time  after  the 
event,  and  which  the  Hawaiians  stoutly  maintained  was  that  of 
Captain  Cook,  was  no  such  thing;  and  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  piece  of  imposture  which  was  sought  to  be  palmed  off  upon 
the  credulous  Englishman. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  living  on  the  island  of  Maui 
(one  of  the  Sandwich  group)  an  old  chief,  who,  actuated  by  a 
morbid  desire  for  notoriety,  gave  himself  out  among  the  foreign 
residents  of  the  place  as  the  living  tomb  of  Captain  Cook's  big 
toe !  —  affirming,  that  at  the  cannibal  entertainment  which 
ensued  after  the  lamented  Briton's  death,  that  particular  portion 
of  his  body  had  fallen  to  his  share.  His  indignant  countrymen 
actually  caused  him  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  native  courts,  on 
a  charge  nearly  equivalent  to  what  we  term  defamation  of 
character  ;  but  the  old  fellow  persisting  in  his  assertion,  and  no 
invalidating  proof  being  adduced,  the  plaintiffs  were  cast  in  the 
suit,  and  the  cannibal  reputation  of  the  defendant  fully  estab- 
lished. This  result  was  the  making  of  his  fortune ;  ever  after- 
ward she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  very  profitable  audiences 
to  all  curious  travellers  who  were  desirous  of  beholding  the  man 
who  had  eaten  the  great  navigator's  great  toe. 

About  a  week  after  my  discovery  of  the  contents  of  the 
mysterious  packages,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Ti,  when  another 
war-alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  natives,  rushing  to  their  arms, 
sallied  out  to  resist  a  second  incursion  of  the  Happar  invaders. 
The  same  scene  was  again  repeated,  only  that  on  this  occasion  I 
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heard  at  least  fifteen  reports  of  muskets  from  the  momitains 
during  the  time  that  the  skirmish  lasted.  An  hour  or  two 
after  its  termination,  loud  pssans  chanted  through  the  valley 
announced  the  approach  of  the  victors.  I  stood  with  Kory-Eorj 
leaning  against  the  railing  of  the  pi-pi  awaiting  their  advance, 
when  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  islanders  emerged  with  wild 
clamors  from  the  neighboring  groves.  In  the  midst  of  them 
marched  four  men,  one  preceding  the  other  at  regular  intervals 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  poles  of  a  corresponding  length, 
extended  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  which  were  lashed  with 
thongs  of  bark  three  long,  narrow  bundles,  carefully  wrapped  in 
ample  coverings  of  freshly  plucked  palm-leaves,  tacked  together 
with  slivers  of  bamboo.  Here  and  there  upon  these  green 
winding-sheets  might  be  seen  the  stains  of  blood,  while  the 
warriors  who  carried  the  frightful  burdens  displayed  upon  their 
naked  limbs  similar  sanguinary  marks.  The  shaven  head  of 
the  foremost  had  a  deep  gash  upon  it,  and  the  clotted  gore  which 
had  flowed  from  the  wound  remained  in  dry  patches  around  it. 
This  savage  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  the  weight  he  bore. 
The  bright  tatooing  upon  his  body  was  covered  with  blood  and 
dust;  his  inflamed  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets,  and  his  whole 
appearance  denoted  extraordinary  suffering  and  exertion ;  yet, 
sastained  by  some  powerful  impulse,  he  continued  to  advance* 
while  the  throng  around  him  with  wild  cheers  sought  to  en- 
courage him.  The  other  three  men  were  marked  about  the 
arms  and  breasts  with  several  slight  wounds,  which  they  some* 
what  ostentatiously  displayed. 

These  four  individuals,  having  been  the  most  active  in  the 

hte  encounter,  claimed  the  honor  of  bearing  the  bodies  of  their 

8hin  enemies  to  the  Ti.     Such  was  the  conclusion  I  drew  from 

^y    own  observations,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  from 

^^e   explanation  which  Kory-Kory  gave  me. 

The  royal  Mehevi  walked  by  the  side  of  these  heroes.    He 

^'^xHed  in  one  hand  a  musket,  from  the  barrel  of  which  was 

'^'^piended  a  small  canvas  pouch  of  powder,  and  in  the  other  he 

P^^ped  a  short  javelin,  which  he  held  before  him  and  regarded 

^i^ti  fierce  exultation.    This  javelin  he  had  wrested  from  a  cele- 

^^^'^t^ed  champion  of  the  Happars,  who  had  ignominiously  fled, 

^^  was  pursued  by  his  foe  beyond  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Vhen  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ti,  the  warrior  with  the 

^^Unded  head,  who  proved  to  be  Narmonee,  tottered  forward 

two  or  three  steps,  and  fell  helplessly  to  the  ground ;  but  not 

TOL.  XT.  —  2 
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before  another  had  caught  the  end  of  the  pole  from  his  shoulder, 
and  placed  it  upon  his  own. 

The  excited  throng  of  islanders,  who  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  king  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  approached  the 
spot  where  I  stood,  brandishing  their  rude  implements  of  war- 
fare, many  of  which  were  bruised  and  broken,  and  uttering  con- 
tinual shouts  of  triumph.  When  the  crowd  drew  up  opposite 
the  Ti,  I  set  myself  to  watch  their  proceedings  most  attentively ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  halted  when  my  servitor,  who  had  left 
my  side  for  an  instant,  touched  my  arm,  and  proposed  our  re- 
turning to  Marheyo's  house.  To  this  I  objected ;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  Kory-Eory  reiterated  his  request,  and  with  an  unusual 
vehemence  of  manner.  Still,  however,  I  refused  to  comply,  and 
was  retreating  before  him,  as  in  his  importunity  he  pressed  upon 
me,  when  I  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turn- 
ing round,  encountered  the  bulky  form  of  Mow-Mow,  a  one-eyed 
chief,  who  had  just  detached  himself  from  the  crowd  below,  and 
had  mounted  the  rear  of  the  pi-pi  upon  which  we  stood.  His 
cheek  had  been  pierced  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  wound 
imparted  a  still  more  frightful  expression  to  his  hideously  tat- 
tooed face,  already  deformed  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  war- 
rior, without  uttering  a  syllable,  pointed  fiercely  in  the  direction 
of  Marheyo's  house,  while  Eory-Kory,  at  the  same  time  present- 
ing his  back,  desired  me  to  mount. 

I  declined  this  offer,  but  intimated  my  willingness  to  with- 
draw, and  moved  slowly  along  the  piazza,  wondering  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  treatment.  A  few  minutes'  con- 
sideration convinced  me  that  the  savages  were  about  to  celebrate 
some  hideous  rite  in  connection  with  their  peculiar  customs, 
and  at  which  they  were  determined  I  should  not  be  present.  I 
descended  from  the  pi-pi,  and  attended  by  Kory-Kory,  who  on 
this  occasion  did  not  show  his  usual  commiseration  for  my  lame- 
ness, but  seemed  only  anxious  to  hurry  me  on,  walked  away 
from  the  place.  As  I  passed  through  the  noisy  throng,  which 
by  this  time  completely  environed  the  Ti,  I  looked  with  fearful 
curiosity  at  the  three  packages,  which  now  were  deposited  upon 
the  ground  ;  but  although  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  their  contents, 
still  their  thick  coverings  prevented  my  actually  detecting  the 
form  of  a  human  body. 

The  next  morning,  shortly  after  sunrise,  the  same  thunder- 
ing sounds  which  had  awakened  me  from  sleep  on  the  second 
dny  of  the  Feast  of  Calabashes,  assured  me  that  the  savages 
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were  on  the  eye  of  celebratiDg  another,  and,  as  I  fully  belieyed, 
a  horrible  solemnitj. 

All  the  inmates  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  Marheyo, 
his  son,  and  Tinor,  after  assuming  their  gala  dresses,  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  Taboo  Groves. 

Although  I  did  not  anticipate  a  compliance  with  my  request, 
Btill,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  truth  of  my  suspicions,  I  pro- 
posed to  Eory-Kory  that,  according  to  our  usual  custom  in  the 
morning,  wc  should  take  a  stroll  to  the  Ti :  he  positively  re- 
fused ;  and  when  I  renewed  the  request,  he  eviuced  his  deter- 
mination to  prevent  my  going  there ;  and,  to  divert  my  mind 
from  the  subject,  he  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  stream. 
We  accordingly  went,  and  bathed.  On  our  coming  back  to  the 
house,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  its  inmates  had  returned, 
and  were  lounging  upon  the  mats  as  usual,  although  the  drums 
Btill  sounded  from  tlie  groves. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  with  Kory-Kory  and  Fayaway, 
wandering  about  a  part  of  the  valley  situated  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  Ti ;  and  whenever  I  so  much  as  looked 
towards  that  building,  although  it  was  hidden  from  view  by 
intervening  trees,  and  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  my 
attendant  would  exclaim,  **  Taboo,  taboo ! " 

At  the  various  houses  where  we  stopped,  I  found  many  of 
the  inhabitants  reclining  at  their  ease,  or  pursuing  some  light 
occupation,  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  going  forward ;  but 
amongst  them  all  I  did  not  perceive  a  single  chief  or  warrior. 
When  I  asked  several  of  the  people  why  they  were  not  at  the 
"Hoolah  Hoolah"  (the  feast),  they  uniformly  answered  the 
question  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
tJiem,  but  for  Mehevi,  Narmonee,  Mow-Mow,  Kolor,  Womonoo, 
Kalow  —  nmning  over,  in  their  desire  to  make  me  comprehend 
their  meaning,  the  names  of  all  the  principal  chiefs. 

Everything,  in  short,  strengthened  my  suspicions  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  festival  they  were  now  celebrating; 
and  which  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty.  While  in  Nukuheva 
I  had  frequently  been  informed  that  the  whole  tribe  were  never 
present  at  these  cannibal  banquets ;  but  the  chiefs  and  priests 
only,  and  everything  I  now  observed  agreed  with  the  account. 

The  sound  of  the  drums  continued,  without  intermission,  the 
whole  day,  and  falling  continually  upon  my  ear,  caused  me  a 
sensation  of  horror  which  I  am  unable  to  describe.  On  the 
following  day  hearing  none  of  those  noisy  indications  of  revelry. 
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I  concluded  that  the  inhuman  feast  was  terminated ;  and  feeling 
a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  to  discover  whether  the  Ti  might 
famish  any  evidence  of  what  had  taken  place  there,  I  proposed 
to  Kory-Kory  to  walk  there.  To  this  proposition  he  replied  by 
pointing  with  his  iinger  to  the  newly  risen  sun,  and  then  up  to 
the  zenith,  intimating  that  our  visit  must  be  deferred  until  noon. 
Shortly  after  that  hour  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Taboo 
Groves,  and  as  soon  as  we  entered  their  precincts,  I  looked  fear- 
fully round  in  quest  of  some  memorial  of  the  scenes  which  had 
so  lately  been  acted  there ;  but  everything  appeared  as  usual. 
On  reaching  the  Ti',  we  found  Mehevi  and  a  few  chiefs  reclining 
on  the  mats,  who  gave  me  as  friendly  a  reception  as  ever.  No 
allusions  of  any  kind  were  made  by  them  to  the  recent  events ; 
and  I  refrained,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  referring  to  them 
myself. 

After  staying  a  short  time  I  took  my  leave.  In  passing 
along  the  piazza,  previously  to  descending  from  the  pi-pi,  I 
observed  a  curiously  carved  vessel  of  wood,  of  considerable  size, 
with  a  cover  placed  over  it,  of  the  same  material,  and  which 
resembled  in  shape  a  small  canoe.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  low 
railing  of  bamboos,  the  top  of  which  was  scarcely  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  As  the  vessel  had  been  placed  in  its  present 
position  since  my  last  visit,  I  at  once  concluded  that  it  must 
have  some  connection  with  the  recent  festival ;  and,  prompted 
by  a  curiosity  I  could  not  repress,  in  passing  it*  I  raised  one  end 
of  the  cover;  at  the  same  moment  the  chiefs,  perceiving  my 
design,  loudly  ejaculated,  "  Taboo !  taboo ! "  But  the  slight 
glimpse  sufficed ;  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  disordered  members  of 
a  human  skeleton,  the  bones  still  fresh  with  moisture,  and  with 
particles  of  flesh  clinging  to  them  here  and  there  ! 

Kory-Kory,  who  had  been  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  attracted 
by  the  exclamations  of  the  chiefs,  turned  round  in  time  to 
witness  the  expression  of  horror  on  my  countenance.  He  now 
hurried  towards  me,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  canoe, 
and  exclaiming  rapidly,  "Puarkee!  puarkee!"  (Pig,  pig).  I 
pretended  to  yield  to  the  deception,  and  repeated  the  words 
after  him  several  times,  as  though  acquiescing  in  what  he  said. 
The  other  savages,  either  deceived  by  my  conduct  or  unwilling 
to  manifest  their  displeasure  at  what  could  not  now  be  remedied, 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  occurrence,  and  I  immediately  left 
theTi. 

All  that  night  I  lay  awake,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  fearful 
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situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  The  last  horrid  revelation  had 
DOW  been  made,  and  the  full  sense  of  my  condition  rushed  upon 
my  mind  with  a  force  I  had  never  before  experienced. 

Where,  thought  I,  de8jK)ndinjr,  is  there  the  slightest  prospect 
of  escape  ?  The  only  person  who  seemed  to  poftsess  the  ability 
to  assist  me  was  the  straniror  Marnoo ;  but  would  he  ever  return 
to  the  valley?  and  if  he  did,  should  1  be  permitted  to  bold  any 
communication  with  him  ?  It  seemed  as  if  1  were  cut  off  from 
every  source  of  ho[)e,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  passively 
to  await  whatever  fate  was  in  store  for  me.  A  thousand  times 
I  endeavored  to  account  for  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the 
natives.  For  what  conceivable  purpose  did  they  thus  retain  me 
a  captive  ?  What  could  be  their  object  in  treating  me  with  such 
apparent  kindness,  and  did  it  not  cover  some  treacherous 
scheme  ?  Or,  if  they  had  no  other  design  than  to  hold  me  a 
prisoner,  how  should  I  be  able  to  pass  away  my  days  in  this 
narrow  valley,  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  civilized  beings, 
and  forever  separated  from  friends  and  home  ? 

One  only  hope  remained  to  me.  The  French  could  not  long 
defer  a  visit  to  the  bay ;  and  if  they  should  permanently  locate 
any  of  their  troops  in  the  valley,  the  savages  could  not  for  any 
len^rth  of  time  conceal  mv  existence  from  them.  But  what 
reason  had  I  to  suppose  that  I  should  be  spared  until  such  an 
event  occurred  —  an  event  which  might  be  postponed  by  a  hun- 
dred different  contingencies  ? 
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Clare's  Marriage. 

(From  ••  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FerepeL^ 

Threb  weeks  after  Richard  arrived  in  town,  his  cousin  Clare 
was  married,  under  the  blessings  of  her  energetic  mother,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  her  kinsfolk,  to  the  husband  that  had 
been  expeditiously  chosen  for  her.  The  gentleman,  thouprh 
something  more  than  twice  the  age  of  his  bride,  had  no  idea  of 
approaching  senility  for  many  long  connubial  years  to  come. 
Backed  by  his  tailor  and  his  hairdresser,  he  presented  no  such 
bad  figure  at  the  altar,  and  none  would  have  thought  that  he 
was  an  ancient  admirer  of  his  bride's  mamma,  as  certainly  none 
knew  he  had  lately  proposed  for  Mrs.  Doria  before  there  wns 
any  question  of  her  daughter.     These  things  were  secrets  ;  and 
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the  elastic  and  happy  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Todhanter  did 
not  betray  them  at  the  altar.  Perhaps  he  woald  rather  hare 
married  the  mother.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  well  bom, 
tolerably  well  educated,  and  had,  when  Mrs.  Dona  rejected  him 
for  the  first  time,  the  reputation  of  being  a  fool  —  which  a 
wealthy  man  may  have  in  his  youth ;  but  as  he  lived  on,  and 
did  not  squander  his  money  —  amassed  it,  on  the  contrary,  and 
did  not  seek  to  go  into  Parliament,  and  did  other  negative 
irise  things,  the  world's  opinion,  as  usual,  veered  completely 
round,  and  John  Todhunter  was  esteemed  a  shrewd,  sensible 
man  —  only  not  brilliant ;  that  he  was  brilliant  could  not  be 
said  of  him.  In  fact,  the  man  could  hardly  talk,  and  it  was  a 
fortunate  provision  that  no  impromi)tu  deliveries  were  required 
of  him  in  the  marriage-service. 

And  now  she  said  :  *'  It  is  time  you  should  marry  ;  and  yon 
are  the  man  to  be  the  guide  and  hcl|>er  of  a  young  woman,  John. 
You  are  well  preserved  —  younger  than  most  of  the  young  men 
of  our  day.  You  are  eminently  domestic,  a  good  son,  and  will 
be  a  good  husband  and  good  father.  Some  one  you  must  marry. 
—  What  do  you  think  of  Clare  for  a  wife  for  you  ?** 

At  first  John  Todhunter  thought  it  would  be  very  much  like 
his  marrying  a  baby.  However,  he  listened  to  it,  and  that 
was  enough  for  Mrs.  Doria. 

She  went  down  to  John's  mother,  and  consulted  with  her  on 
the  propriety  of  the  scheme  of  wedding  her  daughter  to  John  in 
accordance  with  his  proposition.  Mrs.  Todhunter's  jealousy  of 
any  disturbing  force  in  the  influence  she  held  over  her  son  Mrs. 
Doria  knew  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  John's  remaining  constant 
to  the  impression  she  had  aforetime  produced  on  him.  She 
spoke  so  kindly  of  John,  and  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  in- 
grained obedience  and  pansive  disposition  of  her  daughter,  that 
Mrs.  Todhunter  was  led  to  admit  she  did  think  it  almost  time 
John  should  be  socking  a  mate,  and  that  he  —  all  things  con- 
Bidered  —  would  hardly  find  a  fitter  one.  And  this,  John  Tod- 
hanter—  old  John  no  more  —  heard  to  his  amazement  when,  a 
day  or  two  subsequently,  he  instanced  the  probable  disapproval 
of  his  mother. 

The  match  was  arranged.  Mrs.  Doria  did  the  wooing.  It 
consisted  in  telling  Clare  that  she  had  come  to  years  when  mar- 
riage was  desirable,  and  that  she  had  fallen  into  habits  of 
moping  which  might  have  the  worse  effect  on  her  future  life, 
as  it  had  on  her  present  health  and  appearance,  and  which  a 
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husband  would  cure.  Richard  was  told  by  Mrs.  Doria  that 
Clare  had  instantaneously  consented  to  accept  Mr.  John  Tod- 
hunter  as  lord  of  her  days,  and  with  more  than  obedience  — 
with  alacrity.  At  all  events,  when  Richard  spoke  to  Clare,  the 
strange  passive  creature  did  not  admit  constraint  on  her  inclina- 
tions. Mrs.  Doria  allowed  Richard  to  speak  to  her.  She  laughed 
at  his  futile  endeavors  to  undo  her  work,  and  the  boyish  sen- 
timents he  uttered  on  the  subject.  ^'  Let  us  see,  child,''  she 
said,  '^  let  us  see  which  turns  out  the  best ;  a  marriage  of  pas- 
sion, or  a  marriage  of  common  sense." 

Heroic  efforts  were  not  wanting  to  arrest  the  union.  Richard 
made  repeated  journeys  to  Hounslow,  where  Ralph  was  quar- 
tei*ed,  and  if  Ralph  could  have  been  persuaded  to  carry  off  a 
young  lady  who  did  not  love  him,  from  the  bridegroom  her 
mother  averred  she  did  love,  Mrs.  Doria  might  have  been  de- 
feated. But  Ralph  in  his  cavalry  quarters  was  cooler  than 
Ralph  in  the  Bursley  meadows.  ''  Women  are  oddities,  Dick,'' 
he  remarked,  running  a  finger  right  and  left  along  his  upper  lip. 
"  Best  leave  them  to  their  own  freaks.  She 's  a  dear  girl, 
though  she  does  n't  talk  :  I  like  her  for  that.  If  she  cared  for 
me  I  'd  go  the  race.  She  never  did.  It 's  no  use  asking  a  girl 
twice.     She  knows  whether  she  cares  a  fig  for  a  fellow. " 

The  hero  quitted  him  with  some  contempt.  As  Ralph  Mor- 
ton was  a  young  man,  and  he  had  determined  that  John  Tod- 
hunter  was  an  old  man,  he  sought  another  private  interview 
with  Clare,  and  getting  her  alone,  said :  ^'  Clare,  I  've  come  to 
you  for  the  last  time.     Will  you  marry  Ralph  Morton  ?" 

To  which  Clare  replied,  ^'I  cannot  marry  two  husbandSy 
Richard." 

**  Will  you  refuse  to  marry  this  old  man  ?" 

'^  I  must  do  as  mamma  wishes." 

**  Then  you  're  going  to  marry  an  old  man  —  a  man  you  don't 
love,  and  can't  love !  Oh,  good  God !  do  you  know  what  you  're 
doing  ?"  He  flung  about  in  a  fury.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? 
Clare ! "  he  caught  her  two  hands  violently,  "  have  you  any  idea 
of  the  horror  you  're  going  to  commit  ?" 

She  shrank  a  little  at  his  vehemence,  but  neither  blushed  nor 
stammered  ;  answering :  "  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  doing  what 
mamma  thinks  right,  Richard." 

"  Your  mother !  I  tell  you  it 's  an  infamy,  Clare !  It 's  a  mi». 
erable  sin !  I  tell  you,  if  I  had  done  such  a  thing  I  would  not  live 
an  hour  after  it.    And  coldly  to  prepare  for  it !  to  be  busy  about 
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joar  dresses !    They  told  me  when  I  came  in  that  yoa  were 
the  milliner.    To  be  smiling  over  the  horrible  oatrage !  decorat- 
ing  yourself ! "  •  .  . 

^  Dear  Richard,"  said  Clare,  ^^  you  will  make  me  very  nn* 
hippy." 

^That  one  of  my  blood  should  be  so  debased!**  he  eried, 
hrashing  angrily  at  his  face.     '*'  Unhappy  !     I  beg  you  to  feel  for 
yourself,  Clare.    But  I  suppose,"  and  he  said  it  scornfully,  ^  girls 
don't  feel  this  sort  of  shame." 
She  grew  a  trifle  paler. 

^Next  to  mamma,!  would  wish  to  please  you, dear  Richard." 
"  Have  you  no  will  of  your  own  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
She  looked  at  him  softly  ;  a  look  he  interpreted  for  the  meek- 
n^^^  he  detested  in  her. 

^  No,  I  believe  you  have  none ! "  he  added.    ^  And  what  can 
I  <^o?    I  can't  step  forward  and  stop  this  accursed  marriage.    If 
Jc^Mi  would  but  say  a  word  I  would  save  you ;  but  you  tie  my 
And  they  expect  me  to  stand  by  and  see  it  done  !  ** 
"  Will  you  not  be  there,  Richard  ?  "  said  Clare,  following  the 
nation  with  her  soft  eyes.     It  was  the  same  voice  that  had  so 
**^-*:Tlled  him  on  his  marriage  morn. 

**0h,  my  darling  Clare  !  "  he  cried  in  the  kindest  way  he  had 
T  used  to  her,  **  if  you  knew  how  I  feel  this ! "  and  now  as 
wept  she  wept,  and  came  insensibly  into  his  arms.  ^*  My 
ling  Clare ! "  he  repeated. 

She  said  nothing,  but  seemed  to  shudder,  weeping. 
'*You  trill  do  it,  Clare?    You  will  be  sacrificed  ?    So  lovely 
you  are,  too !  .  .  .     Clare  !  you  cannot  be  quite  blind.     If  I 
^Ted  speak  to  you,  and  tell  you  all.  .  •  .  Look  up.     Can  you 
"'^^^•Jl  consent ! " 

^  I  must  not  disobey  mamma,"  Clare  murmured,  without  look- 
up from  the  nest  her  cheek  had  made  on  his  bosom. 
^       '^Then  kiss  me  for  the  last  time,"  said  Richard.    *'  I  '11  never 
'^^^  ■="»  you  after  it,  Clare." 

He  bent  his  head  to  meet  her  mouth,  and  she  threw  her 
wildly  round  him,  and  kissed  him  convulsively,  and  clung  to 
lips,  shutting  her  eyes,  her  face  suffused  with  a  burning  red. 
Then  he  left  her,  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  those  passionate 


Argument  with  Mrs.  Doria  was  like  firing  paper  pellets 
tiust  a  stone  wall.     To  her  indeed  the  young  married  hero 
^l^ke  almost  indecorously,  and  that  which  his  delicacy  withheld 
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him  from  speaking  to  Clare.  He  could  provoke  nothing  more 
responsive  from  the  practical  animal  than  ^^  Pooh-pooh !  Tush, 
tush!  and  Fiddlededee ! " 

** Really,"  Mrs.  Doria  said  to  her  intimates,  "that  boy*s 
education  acts  like  a  disease  on  him.  He  cannot  regard  any- 
thing sensibly.  He  is  forever  in  some  mad  excess  of  his  fancy, 
and  what  he  will  come  to  at  last  heaven  only  knows !  I  sin- 
cerely pray  that  Austin  will  be  able  to  bear  it." 

Threats  of  prayer,  however,  that  harp  upon  their  sincerity, 
are  not  very  well  worth  having.  Mrs.  Doria  had  embarked  in  a 
practical  controversy,  as  it  were,  with  her  brother.  Doubtless 
she  did  trust  he  would  be  able  to  bear  his  sorrows  to  come,  but 
one  who  has  uttered  prophecy  can  barely  help  hoping  to  see  it 
fulfilled :  she  had  prophesied  much  grief  to  the  baronet. 

Poor  John  Todhunter.  who  would  rather  have  married  the 
mother,  and  had  none  of  your  heroic  notions  about  the  sacred 
necessity  for  love  in  marriage,  moved  as  one  guiltless  of  offence, 
and  deserving  his  happiness.  Mrs.  Doria  shielded  him  from 
the  hero.  To  see  him  smile  at  Clare's  obedient  figure,  and  try 
not  to  look  paternal,  was  touching. 

Meantime  Clare's  marriage  served  one  purpose.  It  com- 
pletely occupied  Richard's  mind,  and  prevented  him  from  chafing 
at  the  vexation  of  not  finding  his  father  ready  to  meet  him 
when  he  came  to  town.  A  letter  had  awaited  Adrian  at  the 
hotel,  which  said,  "Detain  him  till  you  hear  further  from  me. 
Take  him  about  with  you  into  every  form  of  society."  No  more 
than  that.  Adrian  had  to  extemporize,  that  the  baronet  had 
gone  down  to  Wales  on  pressing  business,  and  would  be  back  in 
a  week  or  so.  For  ulterior  inventions  and  devices  wherewith  to 
keep  the  young  gentleman  in  town,  he  applied  to  Mrs.  Doria. 
"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Doria,  "  I  '11  manage  hinu"  And 
she  did. 

"  Who  can  say,"  asks  The  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  "  when  he  is  not 
walking  a  puppet  to  some  woman  ?  " 

Mrs.  Doria  would  hear  no  good  of  Lucy.  "  I  believe,*'  she 
observed,  as  Adrian  ventured  a  shrugging  protest  in  her  behalf, 
— "  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  a  scullery-maid  would  turn  any 
of  you  men  round  her  little  finger  —  only  give  her  time  and 
opportunity."  By  dwelling  on  the  arts  of  women,  she  reconciled 
it  to  her  conscience  to  do  her  best  to  divide  the  young  husband 
from  his  wife  till  it  pleased  his  father  they  should  live  their 
unhallowed  union  again.     Without  compunction,  or  a  sense  of 
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incongraitv,  she  abused  her  brother  and  assiBted  the  fulfilment 
of  his  behests. 

So  the  puppets  were  marshalled  by  Mrs.  Doria,  happy,  or 
sad,  or  indifferent.     Quite  against  his  set  resolre  and  the  tide 
of  his  feelings,  Richard  found  himself  standing  behind  Clare 
in  the  church  —  the  very  edifice  that  had  witnessed  his  own 
marriage,  and  heard,  ^^  I,  Clare  Doria,  take  thee,  John  Pem- 
berton,*^  clearly  pronounced.    He  stood  with  black  brows  dis- 
secting the  arts  of  the  tailor  and  hairdresser  on  unconscious 
John.     The  back,  and  much  of  the  middle,  of  Mr.  Todhunter's 
head  was  bald ;  the  back  shone  like  an  egg-shell,  but  across  the 
middle  the  artist  had  drawn  two  long  dabs  of  hair  from  the 
sides,  and  plastered  them  cunningly,  so  that  all  save  wilful  eyes 
would  have  acknowledged  the  head  to  be  covered.    The  man*s 
only  pretension  was  to  a  respectable  juvenility.     He  had  a  good 
chest,  stout  limbs,  a  face  inclined  to  be  jolly.     Mrs.  Doria  had 
00  cause  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  at  all  by  the  exterior  of 
tier  son-in-law :  nor  was  she.     Her  splendid  hair  and  gratified 
smile  made  a  light  in  the  church.     Playing  puppets  must  be  an 
immense  pleasure  to  the  practical  animal.     The  Forey  brides- 
maids, five  in  number,  and  one  Miss  Doria,  their  cousin,  stood  as 
^ris  do  stand  at  these  sacrifices,  wliether  happy,  sad,  or  indiffer- 
ent ;  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  tears  in  attendance.     Old  Mrs. 
Todhnnter,  an  exceedingly  small  ancient  woman,  was  also  there. 
**  I  can't  have  my  boy  John  married  without  seeing  it  done,"  she 
nid,  and  throughout  the  ceremony  she  was  muttering  audible 
^noominms  on  her  John's  manly  behavior. 

The  ring  was  affixed  to  Clare's  finger ;  there  was  no  ring 
lost;  in  this  common-sense  marriage.  The  instant  the  clergy- 
nJ3.n  bade  him  employ  it,  John  drew  the  ring  out,  and  dropped  it 
^^  the  finger  of  the  cold  passive  hand  in  a  business-like  way,  as 
^Tk^  who  had  studied  the  matter.  Mrs.  Doria  glanced  aside  at 
Siolard.  Richard  observed  Clare  spread  out  her  fingers  that 
^0^    operation  might  be  the  more  easily  effected. 

He  did  duty  in  the  vestry  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  to  his 

^  Now  I  '11  go." 

**  You  *11  come  to  the  breakfast,  child  ?    The  Foreys  — " 
He  cut  her  short.     "  I  've  stood  for  tho  family,  and  I  '11  do 
^^  iuore.     I  won't  pretend  to  eat  and  make  merry  over  it." 
**  Richard ! " 
•*  Good-bye.^ 
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She  had  attained  her  object  and  she  wisely  gave  way. 

^^Well.  Go  and  kiss  Glare,  and  shake  his  hand.  Pray, 
pray  be  civil." 

She  turned  to  Adrian,  and  said :  ^^  He  is  going.  You  must 
go  with  him,  and  find  some  means  of  keeping  him,  or  he  '11  be 
running  off  to  that  woman.     Now,  no  words  —  go ! " 

Richard  bade  Clare  farewell.  She  put  up  her  mouth  to  him 
humbly,  but  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

^^  Do  not  cease  to  love  me,"  she  said  in  a  quavering  whisper 
in  his  ear. 

Mr.  Todhunter  stood  beaming  and  endangering  the  art  of  the 
hairdresser  with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Now  he  positively 
was  married,  he  thought  he  would  rather  have  the  daughter  than 
the  mother,  which  is  a  reverse  of  the  order  of  human  thankful- 
ness at  a  gift  of  the  gods. 

"  Richard,  my  boy  ! "  he  said  heartily,  "  congratulate  me." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to,  if  I  could,"  sedately  replied  the  hero, 
to  the  consternation  of  those  around.  Nodding  to  the  brides- 
maids and  bowing  to  the  old  lady,  he  passed  out. 

Adrian,  who  had  been  behind  him,  deputed  to  watch  for  a 
possible  unpleasantness,  just  hinted  to  Jolin  :  '^  You  know,  poor 
fellow,  he  has  got  into  a  mess  with  his  marriage." 

"  Oh !  ah !  yes  ! "  kindly  said  John,  "poor  fellow !" 

All  the  puppets  then  rolled  off  to  the  breakfast. 

"  Ah  !  hum !  "  mumbled  Adrian. 

"  You  remember  my  telling  you  ?  "  Richard  was  earnest  to 
hear  her  exonerated. 

'* Pleaded  and  implored,  my  dear  boy?  Oh,  no  doubt  she 
did.     Where 's  the  lass  that  does  n't." 

"  Call  my  wife  by  another  name,  if  you  please." 

"  The  generic  title  can't  be  cancelled  because  of  your  having 
married  one  of  the  body,  my  son." 

"  She  did  all  she  could  to  persuade  me  to  wait ! "  empha- 
sized Richard. 

Adrian  shook  his  head  with  a  deplorable  smile. 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  Ricky ;  not  all !  not  all ! " 

Richard  bellowed  :  "  What  more  could  she  liave  done  ?" 

"  She  could  have  shaved  her  head,  for  instance." 

This  happy  shaft  did  stick.  With  a  furious  exclamation 
Richard  shot  in  front,  Adrian  following  him;  and  asking  him 
(merely  to  have  his  assumption  verified),  whether  he  did  not 
think  she  might  have  shaved  her  head  ?  and  presuming  her  to 
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faaTe  done  80,  wheiher,  in  candor,  he  did  not  think  he  would 
have  waited  —  at  least  till  she  looked  less  of  a  rank  lunatic  ? 

After  a  minute  or  so,  the  wise  youth  was  but  a  Ay  buzzing 
about  Richard's  head.  Three  weeks  of  separation  from  Lucj, 
and  an  excitement  deceased,  caused  him  to  have  soft  jeamings 
for  the  dear  lovelj  home-face.  He  told  Adrian  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  go  down  that  night.  Adrian  immediately  became 
serious.  He  was  at  a  loss  what  to  invent  to  detain  him,  beyond 
the  stale  fiction  that  his  father  was  coming  to-morrow.  He 
rendered  homage  to  the  genius  of  woman  in  these  straits.  "  My 
aunt,"  be  thought,  "would  have  the  lie  ready;  and  not  only 
that,  but  she  would  take  care  it  did  its  work." 

At  this  juncture  the  voice  of  a  cavalier  in  the  Row  hailed 
them,  proving  to  be  the  Honorable  Peter  Brayder,  Lord  Mount- 
falcon's  parasite.  He  greeted  them  very  cordially;  and  Richard, 
remembering  some  fun  they  had  in  the  Island,  asked  him  to  dine 
with  them ;  postponing  his  return  till  the  next  day.  Lucy  was 
his.     It  was  even  sweet  to  dally  with  the  delight  of  seeing  her. 

Ifext  morning  Richard  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his 
&QrM.t.  Mrs.  Doria  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 
**  My  dear  nephew.  Now  you  know  I  have  always  loved  you, 
*n<i  thought  of  your  welfare  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  child. 
Moi-e  than  that,  I  fear.  Well,  now,  you  are  thinking  of  return- 
ing- to — to  that  place  —  are  you  not  ?  Yes.  It  is  as  I  thought, 
vex-j  well,  now,  let  me  speak  to  you.  You  are  in  a  much  more 
daxkgerous  position  than  you  imagine.  I  don't  deny  your  father's 
aff^rction  for  you.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  it.  But  you  are 
^'  ^m  age  now  to  appreciate  his  character.  Whatever  you  may 
^^  lie  will  always  give  you  money.  That  you  are  sure  of ;  that 
Jo^iM.  know.  Very  well.  But  you  are  one  to  want  more  than 
°^^xiey:  you  want  his  love.  Richard,  I  am  convinced  you  will 
^^'v-^r  be  happy,  whatever  base  pleasures  you  may  be  led  into,  if 
"®  ©hoold  withhold  his  love  from  you.  Now,  child,  you  know 
y^^^  have  grievously  offended  him.  I  wish  not  to  animadvert  on 
yovi^y  conduct. — You  fancied  yourself  in  love,  and  so  on,  and 
y^^a.  were  rash.  The  less  said  of  it  the  better  now.  But  you 
°^^^t  now  —  it  is  your  duty  now  to  do  something  —  to  do  every- 
tni^jg  ^i^j^^  jjgg  jjj  y^^j.  power  to  show  him  you  repent.     No  in- 

^^■^Tiptions !     Listen  to  me.     You  must  consider  him.     Austin 

^*  'tiot  like  other  men.     Austin  requires  the  most  delicate  man- 

^^ment.     You  must  —  whether  you  feel  it  or  no  —  present  an 

M^pearance  of  contrition.     I  counsel  it  for  the  good  of  alL     He 
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is  just  like  a  woman,  and  where  his  feelings  are  offended  he 
wants  utter  Bubservience.    He  has  you  in  town,  and  he  does  not 
see  you :  —  now  you  know  that  he  and  I  are  not  in  communica- 
tion :  we  have  likewise  our  differences :  —  Well,  he  has  you  in 
town,  and  he  holds  aloof:  he  is  trying  you,  my  dear  Richard. 
No :  he  is  not  at  Raynham  :  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.    He  is 
trying  you,  child,  and  you  must  be  patient.    Tou  must  convince 
him  that  you  do  not  care  utterly  for  your  own  gratification.     K 
this  person  —  1  wish  to  speak  of  her  with  respect  for  your  sake 
—  well,  if  she  loves  you  at  all  —  if ,  I  say,  she  loves  you  one  atonij 
she  will  repeat  my  solicitations  for  you  to  stay  and  patiently  wait 
here  till  he  consents  to  see  you.    I  tell  you  candidly,  it's  your 
only  chance  of  ever  getting  him  to  receive  her.    That  you  should 
know.    And  now,  Richard,  I  may  add  that  there  is  something 
else  you  should  know.    You  should  know  that  it  depends  entirely 
upon  your  conduct  now,  whether  you  are  to  see  your  father's 
heart  forever  divided  from  you,  and  a  new  family  at  Rayn- 
ham.     Tou  do  not  understand  ?    I  will  explain.    Brothers  and 
sisters  are  excellent  things  for  young  people,  but  a  new  brood 
of  them  can  hardly  be  acceptable  to  a  young  man.    In  fact,  they 
are,  and  must  be,  aliens.    I  only  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  on 
good  authority.    Don't  you  understand  now  ?    Foolish  boy !  if 
you  do  not  humor  him,  he  will  marry  her.     Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it.     And  this  you  will  drive  him  to.     I  do  not  warn  you 
on  the  score  of  your  prospects,  but  of  your  feelings.     I  should 
regard  such  a  contingency,  Richard,  as  a  final  division  between 
you.    Think  of  the  scandal !  but  alas,  that  is  the  least  of  the  evils. " 
It  was  Mrs.  Doria's  object  to  produce  an  impression,  and 
avoid  an  argument.     She  therefore  left  him  as  soon  as  she  had, 
as  she  supposed,  made  her  mark  on  the  young  man.     Richard 
was  very  silent  during  the  speech,  and  save  for  an  exclamation 
or  so,  had  listened  attentively.     He  pondered  on  what  his  aunt 
said.     He  loved  Lady  Blandish,  and  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
her  Lady  Feverel.     Mrs.  Doria  laid  painful  stress  on  the  scandal, 
and  though  he  did  not  give  his  mind  to  this,  he  thought  of  it. 
He  thought  of  his  mother.     Where  was  she  ?    But  most  his 
thoughts  recurred  to  his  father,  and  something  akin  to  jealousy 
slowly  awakened  his  heart  to  him.     He  had  given  him  up,  and 
had  not  latterly  felt  extremely  filial ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  a  division  in  the  love  of  which  he  had  ever  been  the  idol 
and  sole  object.    And  such  a  man,  too  !  so  good  !  so  generous ! 
If  it  was  jealousy  that  roused  the  young  man's  heart  to  his 
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lather,  the  better  part  of  love  was  also  revived  in  it.  He  thonght 
of  old  dav8  :  of  hia  father^a  forbearaDce,  his  own  wilfulneaa.  He 
looked  on  himself,  and  what  he  had  done,  with  the  eyes  of  such 
a  man.     He  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  regain  his  favor. 

Mrs.  Doria  learnt  from  Adrian  in  the  evening  that  her 
nephew  intended  waiting  in  town  another  week. 

""That  will  do,"  smiled  Mrs.  Doria.  ^ He  will  be  more 
patient  at  the  end  of  a  week." 

^  Oh  !  does  patience  beget  patience  ? "  said  Adrian.  **  I 
was  not  aware  it  was  a  propagating  virtue.  I  surrender  him 
to  jou.  I  shan't  be  able  to  hold  him  in  after  one  week  more. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  aunt,  he 's  already  —  " 

^  Tliank  you,  no  explanation,"  Mrs.  Doria  begged. 

When  Richard  saw  her  next,  he  was  informed  that  she  had 
received  a  most  satisfactory  letter  from  Mrs.  John  Todhunter: 
quite  a  glowing  account  of  John's  behavior ;  but  on  Richard^s 
desiring  to  know  the  words  Clare  had  written,  Mrs.  Doria  ob- 
jected to  be  explicit,  and  shot  into  worldly  gossip. 

^  Clare  seldom  glows,"  said  Richard. 

^  No,  1  mean  for  Ker^^  his  aunt  remarked.  ^  DonH  look  like 
your  father,  child." 

^  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  letter,**  said  Richard* 

Mrs.  Doria  did  not  propose  to  show  it. 

Clare's  Diaby. 

fEVom  *Tlie  Ordeal  of  Bldiard  FevtraL") 

Sib  Austin  Feyebel  had  come  to  town  with  the  serenity  of 
a  philosopher  who  says,  'T  is  now  time ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
man  who  has  not  arrived  thereat  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
almost  forgiven  his  son.  His  deep  love  for  him  had  well-nigh 
Bhaken  loose  from  wounded  pride  and  more  tenacious  vanity. 
Stirrings  of  a  remote  sympathy  for  the  creature  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  son  and  hewed  at  his  System,  were  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  This  he  knew  ;  and  in  his  own  mind  he  took  credit  for 
his  softness.  But  the  world  must  not  suppose  him  soft ;  the 
World  must  think  he  was  still  acting  on  his  System.  Otherwise 
what  would  his  long  absence  signify?  —  Something  highly  un- 
philosophicai.  So.  though  love  was  strong,  and  was  moving  him 
to  a  straightforward  course,  the  last  tug  of  vanity  drew  him  still 
aslant 

The  Aphorist  read  himself  so  well,  that  to  juggle  with  him- 
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self  was  a  necessity.  As  he  wished  the  world  to  see  him,  he 
behaved  himself :  one  who  entirely  put  aside  mere  personal  feel- 
ings :  one  in  whom  parental  duty,  based  on  the  science  of  life, 
was  paramount :  a  Scientific  Humanist,  in  short. 

He  was,  therefore,  rather  surprised  at  a  coldness  in  Lady 
Blandishes  manner  when  he  did  appear.  "  At  last ! "  said  the 
lady,  in  a  sad  way  that  sounded  reproachfully.  Now  the  Scien- 
tific Humanist  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 

But  where  was  Richard  ? 

Adrian  positively  averred  he  was  not  with  his  wife. 

"  If  he  had  gone,"  said  the  baronet,  ''  he  would  have  an- 
ticipated me  by  a  few  hours." 

This,  when  repeated  to  Lady  Blandish,  should  have  pro- 
pitiated her,  and  shown  his  great  forgiveness.  She,  however, 
sighed,  and  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

Their  converse  was  not  happy  and  deeply  intimate.  Phi- 
losophy did  not  seem  to  catch  her  mind ;  and  fine  phrases  en- 
countered a  rueful  assent,  more  flattering  to  their  grandeur  than 
to  their  influence. 

Days  went  by.  Richard  did  not  present  himself.  Sir 
Austin's  pitch  of  self-command  was  to  await  the  youth  without 
signs  of  impatience. 

Seeing  this,  the  lady  told  him  her  fears  for  Richard,  and 
mentioned  the  rumor  of  him  that  was  about. 

"  If,"  said  the  baronet,  "  this  person,  his  wife,  is  what  you 
paint  her,  I  do  not  share  your  fears  for  him.  I  think  too  well 
of  him.  If  she  is  one  to  inspire  the  sacredness  of  that  union,  I 
think  too  well  of  him.     It  is  impossible." 

The  lady  saw  one  thing  to  be  done. 

"  Call  her  to  you,"  she  said.  "  Have  her  with  you  at  Rayn- 
ham.  Recognize  her.  It  is  the  disunion  and  doubt  that  so  con- 
fuses him  and  drives  him  wild.  I  confess  to  you  I  hoped  he  had 
gone  to  her.  It  seems  not.  If  she  is  with  you  his  way  will  be 
clear.     Will  you  do  that  ?  " 

Science  is  notoriously  of  slow  movement.  Lady  Blandish's 
proposition  was  far  too  hasty  for  Sir  Austin.  Women,  rapid  by 
nature,  have  no  idea  of  science. 

**  We  shall  see  her  there  in  time,  Emmeline.  At  present  let 
it  be  between  me  and  mv  son." 

He  spoke  loftily.  In  truth  it  offended  him  to  be  asked  to  do 
anything,  when  he  had  just  brought  himself  to  do  so  much. 

A  month  elapsed,  and  Richard  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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The  meeting  between  him  and  his  father  was  not  what  his 
father  had  expected  and  had  crooned  over  in  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains. Richard  shook  his  hand  respectfully,  and  inquired  after 
his  health  with  the  common  social  solicitude.  He  then  said : 
^During  your  absence,  sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  without 
consulting  you,  to  do  something  in  which  you  are  more  deeply 
concerned  than  myself.  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  find  out 
my  mother  and  place  her  under  my  care.  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  I  have  done  wrong.     I  acted  as  I  thouglit  best." 

Sir  Austin  replied:  ^^  You  are  of  an  age,  Richard,  to  judge 
for  yourself  in  such  a  case.  I  would  have  you  simply  beware  of 
deceiving  yourself  in  imagining  that  you  considered  any  one  but 
yourself  in  acting  as  you  did." 

^^I  have  not  deceived  myself,  sir,"  said  Richard,  and  the 
interview  was  over.  Both  haled  an  exposure  of  the  feelings, 
and  in  that  both  were  satisfied:  but  the  baronet,  as  one  who 
loves,  hoped  and  looked  for  tones  indicative  of  trouble  and 
delight  in  the  deep  heart ;  and  Richard  gave  him  none  of  those. 
The  young  man  did  not  even  face  him  as  he  spoke :  if  their  eyes 
met  by  chance,  Richard's  were  defiantly  cold.  His  whole  bear- 
ing  was  changed. 

'^This  rash  marriage  has  altered  him,"  said  the  very  just 
man  of  science  in  life :  and  that  meant,  '^  it  has  debased  him." 

He  pursued  his  reflections.  ^^I  see  in  him  the  desperate 
maturity  of  a  suddenly*ripened  nature:  and  but  for  my  faith 
that  good  work  is  never  lost,  what  should  I  think  of  the  toil  of 
my  years  7  Lost,  perhaps  to  me !  lost  to  him !  It  may  show 
itself  in  his  children." 

The  Philosopher,  we  may  conceive,  has  contentment  in  bene- 
fiting embryos;  but  it  was  a  somewhat  bitter  prospect  to  Sir 
Austin.     Bitterly  he  felt  the  injury  to  himself. 

One  little  incident  spoke  well  of  Richard.  A  poor  woman 
<^Iled  at  the  hotel  while  he  was  missing.  The  baronet  saw  her, 
^^^d  she  told  him  a  tale  that  threw  Christian  light  on  one  part 
0^  Richard's  nature.  But  this  might  gratify  the  father  in  Sir 
-^^^tstin;  it  did  not  touch  the  man  of  science.  A  Feverel,  his 
*^>Ti,  would  not  do  less,  he  thought.  He  sat  down  deliberately 
*^    study  his  son. 

No  definite  obsenrations  enlightened  him.     Richard  ate  and 

^'^"'Mk ;  joked  and  laughed.     He  was  generally  before  Adrian  in 

^^^lling  for  a  fresh  bottle.     He  talked  easily  of  current  topics ; 

^  gayety  did  not  sound  forced.     In  all  he  did,  nevertheless, 
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there  was  not  the  air  of  a  jouth  who  sees  a  future  before  him. 
Sir  Austin  put  that  down.  It  might  be  carelessneBSy  and  wan- 
ton blood,  for  no  one  could  say  he  had  much  on  his  mind.  The 
man  of  science  was  not  reckoning  that  Richard  also  might  have 
learned  to  act  and  wear  a  mask.  Dead  subjects  —  this  is  to  say, 
people  not  on  their  guard  —  he  could  penetrate  and  dissect.  It 
is  by  a  rare  chance,  as  scientific  men  well  know,  that  one  has 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  structure  of  the  living. 

However,  that  rare  chance  was  granted  to  Sir  Austin.  They 
were  engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Doria  at  the  Foreys',  and  walked 
down  to  her  in  the  afternoon,  father  and  son  arm-in-arm,  Adrian 
beside  them.  Previously  the  offended  father  had  condescended 
to  inform  his  son  that  it  would  shortly  be  time  for  him  to  return 
to  his  wife,  indicating  that  arrangements  would  ultimately 
be  ordered  to  receive  her  at  Raynham.  Richard  had  replied 
nothing ;  which  might  mean  excess  of  gratitude,  or  hypocrisy  in 
concealing  his  pleasure,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  shifts  by 
which  gratified  human  nature  expresses  itself  when  all  is  made 
to  run  smooth  with  it.  Now  Mrs.  Berry  had  her  surprise  ready 
charged  for  the  young  husband.  She  had  Lucy  in  her  own  hoose 
waiting  for  him.  Every  day  she  expected  him  to  call  and  be 
overcome  by  the  rapturous  surprise,  and  every  day,  knowing  his 
habit  of  frequenting  the  park,  she  marched  Lucy  thither,  under 
the  plea  that  Master  Richard,  whom  she  had  already  christened, 
should  have  an  airing. 

The  round  of  the  red  winter  sun  was  behind  the  bare  Ken- 
sington chestnuts  when  these  two  parties  met.  Happily  for 
Lucy  and  the  hope  she  bore  in  her  bosom,  she  was  perversely 
admiring  a  fair  horsewoman  galloping  by  at  the  moment.  Mrs. 
Berry  plucked  at  her  gown  once  or  twice,  to  prepare  her  eyes 
for  the  shock,  but  Lucy's  head  was  still  half  averted,  and  thinks 
Mrs.  Berry,  "  'T  won't  hurt  her  if  she  go  into  his  arms  head  fore- 
most." They  were  close ;  Mrs.  Berry  performed  the  bob  prelimi* 
nary.  Richard  held  her  silent  with  a  terrible  face  ;  he  grasped  her 
arm,  and  put  her  behind  him.  Other  people  intervened.  Lucy 
saw  nothing  to  account  for  Berry's  excessive  flutter.  Berry  threw 
it  on  the  air  and  some  breakfast  bacon,  which,  she  said,  she  knew 
in  the  morning  while  she  ate  it,  was  bad  for  the  bile,  and  which 
probably  was  the  cause  of  her  bursting  into  tears,  much  to  Lucy's 
astonishment. 

"  What  you  ate  makes  you  cry,  Mrs.  Berry  ?  '* 

"  It 's  all  —  "     Mrs.  Berry  pressed  at  her  heart  and  leaned 
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sideways,  ^  it 's  all  stomach,  my  dear.  Dou't  ye  mind,"  and  be- 
coming aware  of  her  unfashionable  behavior,  she  trailed  ofiF  to 
the  shelter  of  the  elms. 

^  Ton  have  a  singular  manner  with  old  ladies,*'  said  Sir 
Austin  to  his  son,  after  Berry  had  been  swept  aside.  *^  Scarcely 
eonrteous.  She  behaved  like  a  mad  woman,  certainly.  —  Are 
yoQ  ill,  my  son  ?  " 

Richard  was  death-pale,  his  strong  form   smitten  through 
with  weakness.    The  baronet  sought  Adrian's  eye.     Adrian  had 
seen  Lucy  as  they  passed,  and  he  had  a  glimpse  of  Richard's 
countenance  while  disposing  of  Berry.     Had  Lucy  recognized 
them,  he  would  have  gone  to  her  unhesitatingly.     As  she  did 
not,  he  thought  it  well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  leave  matters 
as  they  were.     He  answered  the  baronet's  look  with  a  shrug. 
^^  Are  you  ill,  Richard  ?"  Sir  Austin  again  asked  his  son. 
"  Come  on,  sir !  come  on  ! "  cried  Richard. 
His  father's  further  meditations,  as  they  stepped  briskly  to 
the  Foreys',  gave  poor  Berry  a  character  which  one  who  lectures 
on  matrimony,  and  has  kissed  but  three  men  in  her  life,  shrieks 
to  hear  the  very  title  of. 

^  Richard  will  go  to  his  wife  to-morrow,"  Sir  Austin  said  to 
Adrian  some  time  before  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

Adrian  asked  him  if  he  had  chanced  to  see  a  young  fair- 
haired  lady  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  Richard  had  treated  so 
peculiarly;  and  to  the  baronet's  acknowledgment  that  he  re- 
membered to  have  observed  such  a  person,  Adrian  said:  '^That 
▼as  his  wife,  sir.'* 

Sir  Austin  could  not  dissect  the  living  subject.  As  if  a 
hollethad  torn  open  the  young  man's  skull,  and  some  blast  of 
battle  laid  his  palpitating  organization  bare,  he  watched  every 
motion  of  his  brain  and  his  heart ;  and  with  the  grief  and  terror 
of  one  whose  mental  habit  was  ever  to  pierce  to  extremes.  Not 
altogether  conscious  that  he  had  hitherto  played  with  life,  he 
^elt  that  he  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  stormful  reality  of 
^^  He  projected  to  speak  plainlv  to  his  son  on  all  points  that 
night. 

"  Richard  is  very  gay,"  Mrs.  Doria  whispered  her  brother. 
"All  will  be  right  with  him  to-morrow,"  he  replied;  for  the 
S^e  had  been  in  his  hands  so  long,  so  long  had  he  been  the 
Rod  of  the  machine,  that  having  once  resolved  to  speak  plainly 
^d  to  act,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  secure,  bad  as  the  thing 
to  mend  might  be. 
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"  I  notice  he  has  rather  a  wild  laugh  —  I  don't  exactly  like 
his  eyes,"  said  Mrs.  Doria. 

"  You  will  see  a  change  in  him  to-morrow,"  the  man  of 
science  remarked. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Doria  herself  to  experience  that 
change.  In  the  middle  of  the  dinner  a  telegraphic  message  from 
her  son-in-law,  worthy  John  Todhunter,  reached  the  house,  stat- 
ing that  Clare  was  alarmingly  ill,  bidding  her  come  instantly. 
She  cast  about  for  some  one  to  accompany  her,  and  fixed  on 
Richard.  Before  he  would  give  his  consent  for  Richard  to  go, 
Sir  Austin  desired  to  speak  with  him  apart,  and  in  that  interriew 
he  said  to  his  son :  ^'  My  dear  Richard !  it  was  my  intention  that 
we  should  come  to  an  understanding  together  this  night.  But 
the  time  is  short  —  poor  Helen  cannot  spare  many  minutes.  Let 
me  then  say  that  you  deceived  me,  and  that  I  forgive  you.  We 
fix  our  seal  on  the  past.  You  will  bring  your  wife  to  me  when 
you  return."  And  very  cheerfully  the  baronet  looked  down  on 
the  generous  future  he  thus  founded. 

*'*'  Will  you  have  her  at  Raynham  at  once,  sir  ?"  said  Richard. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  when  you  bring  her." 

"  Are  you  mocking  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Pray  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  to  receive  her  at  once.** 

*'  Well !  the  delay  cannot  be  long.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
you  will  be  kept  from  your  happiness  many  days." 

^^  I  think  it  will  be  some  time,  sir  ?  "  said  Richard,  sighing 
deeply. 

^^  And  what  mental  freak  is  this  that  can  induce  you  to  post- 
pone it  and  play  with  your  first  duty  ?  " 

"  What  is  my  first  duty,  sir  ?  " 

"  Since  you  are  married,  to  be  with  your  wife." 

"  I  have  heard  that  from  an  old  woman  called  Berry  ! "  said 
Richard  to  himself,  not  intending  irony. 

"  Will  you  receive  her  at  once  ?  "  he  asked,  resolutely. 

The  baronet  was  clouded  by  his  son's  reception  of  his  gra- 
ciousness.  His  grateful  prospect  had  formerly  been  Richard's 
marriage  —  the  culmination  of  his  System.  Richard  had  de- 
stroyed his  participation  in  that.  He  now  looked  for  a  pretty 
scene  in  recompense :  —  Richard  leading  up  his  wife  to  him,  and 
both  being  welcomed  by  him  paternally,  and  so  held  one  ostenta- 
tious minute  in  his  embrace. 

He  said :  "  Before  you  return,  I  demur  to  receiving  her.** 
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^  Very  well,  sir,**  replied  his  son,  and  stood  as  if  he  had 
spoken  alL 

^  Really  jon  tempt  me  to  fancy  yon  already  regret  your  rash 
proceeding !  "  the  baronet  exclaimed ;  and  the  next  moment  it 
pained  him  he  had  nttered  the  words,  Richard*s  eyes  were  bo 
sorrowfully  fierce.  It  pained  him,  but  he  dirined  in  that  look  a 
history,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  acutely  and 
asking:  "Do  you?" 

"Regret  it,  sir?*'  the  question  aroused  one  of  those  strug- 
gles in  the  young  man's  breast  which  a  passionate  storm  of  tears 
may  still,  and  which  sink  like  leaden  death  into  the  soul  when 
tears  come  not.     Richard's  eyes  had  the  light  of  the  desert. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  his  father  repeated.  "  You  tempt  me  —  I  almost 
fear  you  do."  At  the  thought  —  for  he  expressed  his  mind  — 
the  pity  that  he  had  for  Richard  was  not  pure  gold. 

"Ask  me  what  I  think  of  her,  sir!  Ask  me  what  she  is ! 
Ask  me  what  it  is  to  have  taken  one  of  God's  precious  angels 
and  chained  her  to  misery !  Ask  me  what  it  is  to  have  plunged 
a  sword  into  her  heart,  and  to  stand  over  her  and  see  such  ii 
creature  bleeding !  Do  I  regret  that  ?  Why,  yes,  I  do !  Would 
you?" 

His  eyes  flew  hard  at  his  father  under  the  ridge  of  his  eye- 
brows. 

Sir  Austin  winced  and  reddened.  Did  he  understand? 
There  is  ever  in  the  mind's  eye  a  certain  wilfulness.  We  see 
and  understand ;  we  see  and  won't  understand. 

*^Tell  me  why  you  passed  by  her  as  you  did  this  afternoon," 
he  said,  gravely  ;  and  in  the  same  voice  Richard  answered  :  "  I 
passed  her  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise.'* 
"Your  wife,  Richard?" 
"Yes!  my  wife!" 
"  If  she  had  seen  you,  Richard  ?** 
"  Ood  spared  her  that ! " 

Mrs.  Doria,  bustling  in  practical  haste,  and  bearing  Richard's 
bat  and  greatcoat  in  her  energetic  hands,  came  between  them  at 
this  juncture.  Dimples  of  commiseration  were  in  her  cheeks 
^Wle  she  kissed  her  brother's  perplexed  forehead.  She  forgot 
ber  trouble  about  Clare,  deploring  his  fatuity. 

Sir  Austin  wss  forced  to  let  his  son  depart.  As  of  old,  he 
^^  counsel  with  Adrian,  and  the  wise  youth  was  soothing. 
''Somebody  has  kissed  him,  sir,  and  the  chaste  boy  can't  get 
OTer  it"    This  absurd   sugirestion  did   more  to  appease   the 
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baronet  than  if  Adrian  had  given  a  veritable  reasonable  key 
to  Richard's  conduct.  It  set  him  thinking  that  it  might  be 
a  prudish  strain  in  the  young  man's  mind,  due  to  the  System 
in  difficulties. 

**I  may  have  been  wrong  in  one  thing,"  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  doubt  of  it.  ^'  I,  perhaps,  was  wrong  in  allow- 
ing him  so  much  liberty  during  his  probation." 

Adrian  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  distinctly  com- 
manded it. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  on  me." 

His  was  an  order  of  mind  that  would  accept  the  mort 
burdensome  charges,  and  by  some  species  of  moral  usury 
make  a  profit  out  of  them. 

Glare  was  little  talked  of.  Adrian  attributed  the  employ- 
ment of  the  telegraph  to  John  Todhunter's  uxorious  distress 
at  a  toothache,  or  possibly  the  first  symptoms  of  an  heir  to 
his  house. 

^^That  child's  mind  has  disease  in  it.  She  is  not  sound,'* 
said  the  baronet. 

Clare  lies  in  her  bed  as  placid  as  in  the  days  when  she 
breathed ;  her  white  hands  stretched  their  len^b  along  the 
sheets,  at  peace  from  head  to  feet.  She  needs  Iron  no  more. 
Richard  is  face  to  face  with  death  for  the  Srst  time.  He 
sees  the  sculpture  of  clay  —  the  spark  gone. 

Glare  gave  her  mother  the  welcome  of  the  dead.  This  child 
would  have  spoken  nothing  but  kind  commonplaces  had  she 
been  alive.  She  was  dead,  and  none  knew  her  malady.  On 
her  fourth  finger  were  two  wedding-rings. 

When  hours  of  weeping  had  silenced  the  mother's  angoish, 
she,  for  some  comfort  she  saw  in  it,  pointed  out  that  strange 
thing  to  Richard,  speaking  low  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead ;  and 
then  he  learnt  that  it  was  his  own  lost  ring  Glare  wore  in  the 
two  worlds.  He  learnt  from  her  husband  that  Glare's  last  re- 
quest had  been  that  neither  of  the  rings  should  be  removed. 
She  had  written  it ;  she  would  not  speak  it. 

"  I  beg  of  my  husband,  and  all  kind  people  who  may  have 
the  care  of  me  between  this  and  the  grave,  to  bury  me  with 
my  hands  untouched." 

The  tracing  of  the  words  showed  the  bodily  torment  she  was 
suffering,  as  she  wrote  them  on  a  scrap  of  paper  found  beside 
her  pillow. 

In  wonder,  as  the  dim  idea  grew  from  the  waving  of  Clare's 
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dead  band,  Richard  paced  the  houae,  and  hong  about  the  awful 
room;  dreading  to  enter  it,  reluctant  to  quit  it.  The  secret 
Clare  had  buried  while  she  lived,  arose  with  her  death.  He 
saw  it  play  like  flame  across  her  marble  features.  The  memory 
of  her  voice  was  like  a  knife  at  his  nerves.  His  coldness  to  her 
started  up  accusingly :  her  meekness  was  bitter  blame. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  her  mother  came  to  him 
in  his  bedroom,  with  a  face  so  white  that  he  asked  himself  if 
tught  worse  could  happen  to  a  mother  than  the  loss  of  her 
child.  Choking  she  said  to  him,  ^^Read  this,"  and  thrust  a 
leather-bound  pocket-book  trembling  in  his  hand.  She  would 
not  breathe  to  him  what  it  was.  She  entreated  him  not  to 
open  it  before  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "tell  me  what  you  think.  John 
must  not  hear  of  it.  I  have  nobody  to  consult  but  you  —  O 
Richard ! " 

"Mr  Diabt"  was  written  in  the  round  hand  of  Clare's 
childhood  on  the  first  page.  The  first  name  his  eye  encoun- 
tered was  his  own. 

"Richard's  fourteenth  birthday.  I  have  worked  him  a 
purse  and  put  it  under  his  pillow,  because  he  is  going  to  have 
plenty  of  money.  He  does  not  notice  me  now  because  he  has 
a  friend  now,  and  he  is  ugly,  but  Richard  is  not,  and  never 
will  be.** 

The  occurrences  of  that  day  were  subsequently  recorded, 
and  a  childish  prayer  to  Ood  for  him  set  down.  Step  by  step 
be  saw  her  growing  mind  in  his  history.  As  she  advanced  in 
years  she  began  to  look  back,  and  made  much  of  little  trivial 
remembrances,  all  bearing  upon  him. 

"We  went  into  the  fields  and  gathered  cowslips  together, 

tnd  pelted  each  other,  and  I  told  him  he  used  to  call  them 

'coals-sleeps'  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  he  was  angry  at  my 

telling  him,  for  he  does  not  like   to  be  told  he  was  ever  a 

t>aby." 

He  remembered  the  incident,  and  remembered  his  stupid 
•<^om  of  her  meek  affection.  Little  Clare!  how  she  lived 
^f  ore  him  in  her  white  dress  and  pink  ribbons,  and  soft  dark 
®y«s !    Upstairs  she  was  lying  dead.     He  read  on :  — 

^  Mamma  says  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  like  Richard,  and 

1  a.m  sure  there  is  not,  not  in  the  whole  world.     He  says  he  is 

C^ing  to  be  a  great  Oeneral  and  going  to  the  wars.     If  he  does 

^  shall  dress  myself  as  a  boy  and  go  after  him,  and  he  will  not 
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know  me  till  T  am  wounded.  Oh,  I  pray  he  will  never,  never 
be  wounded.  I  wonder  what  I  should  feel  if  Richard  was  ever 
to  die." 

Upstairs  Clare  was  lying  dead. 

"  Lady  Blandish  said  there  was  a  likeness  between  Richard 
and  me.  Richard  said  I  hope  I  do  not  hang  down  my  head  as 
she  does.  He  is  angry  with  me  because  I  do  not  look  people 
in  the  face  and  speak  out,  but  I  know  I  am  not  looking  after 
earthworms." 

Yes.  He  had  told  her  that.  A  shiver  seized  him  at  the 
recollection. 

Then  it  came  to  a  period  when  the  words :  ^^  Richard  kissed 
me,"  stood  by  themselves,  and  marked  a  day  in  her  life. 

Afterwards  it  was  solemnly  discovered  that  Ricliard  wrote 
poetry.  He  read  one  of  his  old  forgotten  compositions  penned 
when  he  had  that  ambition. 

"Thy  truth  to  me  is  truer 

Than  horse,  or  dog,  or  blade ; 
Thy  vows  to  me  are  fewer 
Than  ever  maiden  made. 

"  Thou  steppest  from  thy  splendor 
To  make  my  life  a  song : 
My  bosom  shall  be  tender 
As  thine  has  risen  strong.'' 

All  the  verses  were  transcribed.  "  It  is  he  who  is  the  humble 
knight,"  Clare  explained  at  the  close,  **  and  his  lady  is  a  Queen. 
Any  Queen  would  throw  her  crown  away  for  him." 

It  came  to  that  period  when  Clare  left  Raynham  with  her 
mother. 

"Richard  was  not  sorry  to  lose  me.  He  only  loves  boys 
and  men.  Something  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  Raynham 
again.  He  was  dressed  in  blue.  He  said  Goodbye,  Clare,  and 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  Richard  never  kisses  me  on  the  mouth. 
He  did  not  know  I  went  to  his  bed  and  kissed  him  while  he  was 
asleep.  He  sleeps  with  one  arm  under  his  head,  and  the  other 
out  on  the  bed.  I  moved  away  a  bit  of  his  hair  that  was  over 
his  eyes.  I  wanted  to  cut  it.  I  have  one  piece.  I  do  not  let 
anybody  see  I  am  unhappy,  not  even  mamma.  She  says  I  want 
iron.  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  I  like  to  write  my  name.  Clare  Doria 
Forey.     Richard's  is  Richard  Doria  Feverel." 
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His  breast  rose  convulsively.  Clare  Doria  Forey !  He 
knew  the  music  of  that  name.  He  had  heard  it  somewhere. 
It  sounded  faint  and  mellow  now  behind  the  hills  of  death. 
He  could  not  read  for  tears.  It  was  midnight.  The  hour 
seemed  to  belong  to  her.  The  awful  stillness  and  the  darkness 
were  Clare's.  Clare's  voice  clear  and  cold  from  the  grave  pos- 
sessed it. 

Painfully,  with  blinded  eyes,  he  looked  over  the  breathless 
pages.     She  spoke  of  his  marriage,  and  her  finding  the  ring. 

^*'  I  knew  it  was  his.  I  knew  he  was  going  to  be  married 
that  morning.  I  saw  him  stand  by  the  altar  when  they  laughed 
at  breakfast.  His  wife  must  be  so  beautiful !  Richard's  wife ! 
Perhaps  be  will  love  me  better  now  he  is  married.  Mamma  says 
they  must  be  separated.  That  is  shameful.  If  I  can  help  him 
1  will.  I  pray  so  that  he  may  be  happy.  I  hope  God  hears 
poor  sinners*  prayers.  I  am  very  sinful.  Nobody  knows  it  as 
I  do.  They  say  I  am  good,  but  I  know.  When  I  look  on  the 
ground  I  am  not  looking  after  earthworms,  as  he  said.  Oh,  do 
forgive  me,  God  ! " 

Then  she  spoke  of  her  own  marriage,  and  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  obey  her  mother.     A  blank  in  the  Diary  ensued. 

*^  I  have  seen  Richard.  Richard  despises  me,"  was  the  next 
entry. 

Bat  now  as  he  read  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and  the  delicate 
feminine  handwriting  like  a  black  thread  drew  on  his  soul  to 
<>no  terrible  conclusion. 

^  I  cannot  live.  Richard  despises  me.  I  cannot  bear  the 
touch  of  my  fingers  or  the  sight  of  my  face.  Oh  !  I  understand 
bitxi  now.  He  should  not  have  kissed  me  so  that  last  time.  I 
^shed  to  die  while  his  mouth  was  on  mine." 

Further :  "I  have  no  escape.  Richard  said  he  would  die 
Kitilier  than  endure  it.  I  know  be  would.  Why  should  I  be 
Hfi-^id  to  do  what  he  would  do  ?  I  think  if  my  husband  whipped 
m^  I  could  bear  it  better.  He  is  so  kind,  and  tries  to  make  me 
cheerful.  He  will  soon  l)e  very  unhappy.  I  pray  to  God  half  the 
niglit.    I  seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  my  God  the  more  I  pray." 

Richard  laid  the  book  open  on  the  table.  Phantom  surges 
itemed  to  be  mounting  and  travelling  for  his  brain.  Had  Clare 
t^Ven  his  wild  words  in  earnest?  Did  she  lie  there  dead  —  he 
•^^rouded  the  thought. 

Be  wrapped  the  thoughts  in  shrouds,  but  he  was  again 
reading. 
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^  A  quarter  to  one  o'clock.  I  shall  not  be  alive  this  time 
to-morrow.  1  shall  never  see  Richard  now.  1  dreamed  last 
night  we  were  in  the  fields  together,  and  he  walked  with  his 
arm  round  mj  waist.  We  were  children,  but  I  thought  we 
were  married,  and  I  showed  him  I  wore  his  ring,  and  he  said 

—  if  you  always  wear  it,  Clare,  you  are  as  good  as  my  wife. 
Then  I  made  a  vow  to  wear  it  for  ever  and  ever.  ...  It  is  not 
mamma's  fault.  She  does  not  think  as  Richard  and  I  do  of 
these  things.  He  is  not  a  coward,  nor  am  I.  He  hates 
cowards. 

^  I  have  written  to  his  father  to  make  him  happy.  Perhaps 
when  I  am  dead  he  will  hear  what  I  say. 

^I  heard  just  now  Richard  call  distinctly  —  Clari,  come 
out  to  me.  Surely  he  has  not  gone.  I  am  going  I  know  not 
where.     I  cannot  think.     I  am  very  cold. " 

The  words  were  written  larger,  and  staggered  towards  the 
close,  as  if  her  hand  had  lost  mastery  over  the  pen. 

^'I  can  only  remember  Richard  now  a  boy.  A  little  boy 
and  a  big  boy.  I  am  not  sure  now  of  his  voice.  I  can  only 
remember  certain  words.  ^ Clari,'  and  ^Don  Ricardo,'  and  his 
laugh.  He  used  to  be  full  of  fun.  Once  we  laughed  all  day 
together  tumbling  in  the  hay.  Then  he  had  a  friend,  and 
began  to  write  poetry,  and  be  proud.  If  I  had  married  a 
young  man  he  would  have  forgiven  me,  but  I  should  not  have 
been  happier.     I  must  have  died.     God  never  looks  on  me. 

^  It  is  past  two  o'clock.  The  sheep  are  bleating  outside. 
It  must  be  very  cold  in  the  ground.     Good-bye,  Richard. " 

With  his  name  it  began  and  ended.  Even  to  herself  Clare ' 
was  not  over-communicative.  The  book  was  slender,  yet  her 
nineteen  years  of  existence  left  half  the  number  of  pages 
white. 

Those  last  words  drew  him  irresistibly  to  gaze  on  her. 
There  she  lay,  the  same  impassive  Clare.  For  a  moment  he 
wondered  she  had  not  moved  —  to  him  she  had  become  so  dif- 
ferent.    She  who  had  just  filled  his  ears  with  strange  tidings 

—  it  was  not  possible  to  think  her  dead !  She  seemed  to  have 
been  speaking  to  him  all  through  his  life.  His  image  was  on 
that  still  heart. 

He  dismissed  the  night-watchers  from  the  room,  and  re- 
mained with  her  alone,  till  the  sense  of  death  oppressed  him, 
and  then  the  shock  sent  him  to  the  window  to  look  for  sky  and 
stars.     Behind  a  low  broad  pine,  hung  with  frosty  mist,  he 
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heard  a  bell-wether  of  the  flock  in  the  silent  fold.  Death  in 
life  it  sounded. 

The  mother  found  him  praying  at  the  foot  of  Clare's  bed. 
She  knelt  by  his  side,  and  they  prayed,  and  their  joint  sobs 
shook  their  bodies,  but  neither  of  them  shed  many  tears. 
They  held  a  dark  unspoken  secret  in  common.  They  prayed 
God  to  forgive  her. 

Clare  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Todhunters. 
Her  mother  breathed  no  wish  to  have  her  lying  at  Lobourne. 

After  the  funeral,  what  they  alone  u(>on  earth  knew  brought 
them  together. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  "the  worst  is  over  for  me.  I  have  no 
one  to  love  but  you,  dear.  We  have  all  been  fighting  against 
God,  and  this  .  .  .  Richard !  you  will  come  with  mc,  and  be 
united  to  your  wife,  and  spare  my  brother  what  I  suflfer." 

He  answered  the  broken  spirit:  "I  have  killed  one.  She 
sees  me  as  I  am.  I  cannot  go  with  you  to  my  wife,  because  I 
am  not  worthy  to  touch  her  hand,  and  were  I  to  go,  I  should 
do  thi$  to  silence  my  self -contempt  Oo  you  to  her,  and  when 
she  asks  of  me,  say  I  have  a  death  upon  my  head  that  —  No ! 
say  that  I  am  abroad,  seeking  for  that  which  shall  cleanse 
me.  If  I  find  it  I  shall  come  to  claim  her.  If  not,  God  help  us 
all'/' 

She  had  no  strength  to  contest  his  solemn  words,  or  stay 
bim,  and  he  went  forth. 

Bad  News. 

(From  **  DUiut  of  the  Crosswajn.") 

The  fatal  time  to  come  for  her  was  in  the  Summer  of  that 
/ear. 

Emma  had  written  her  a  letter  of  unwonted  bright  spirits, 

^^xitrasting  strangely  with  an  inexplicable  oppression  of  her 

o^n  that  led  her  to  imagine  her  recent  placid  life  the  pause 

J^f  ore  thunder,  and  to  share  the  mood  of  her  solitary  friend 

sfci^  flew  to  Copsley,  finding  Sir  Lukin  absent,  as  usual.     They 

^^'ove  out  immediately  after  breakfast,  on  one  of  those  high 

^^ornings  of  the  bared  bosom  of  June  when  distances  are  given 

*^    our  eyes,  and  a  soft  air  fondles  leaf  and  grass-blade,  and 

^auty  and  peace  are  overhead,   reflected,   if  we  will.      Rain 

^^d  fallen  in  the  night.      Here  and  there  huni?  a  milk-white 

^^oud  with  folded  sail.     The  Southwest  left  it  in  its  bav  of 
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blue,  and  breathed  below.  At  moments  the  fresh  scent  of 
herb  and  mould  swung  richly  in  warmth.  The  young  beech- 
leaves  glittered,  pools  of  rain-water  made  the  roadways  laugh, 
the  grass-banks  under  hedges  rolled  their  interwoven  weeds  in 
cascades  of  many -shaded  green  to  right  and  left  of  the  pair  of 
dappled  ponies,  and  a  squirrel  crossed  ahead,  a  lark  went  up  a 
little  way  to  ease  his  heart,  closing  his  wings  when  the  burst 
was  over,  startled  blackbirds,  darting  with  a  clamor  like  a 
broken  cockcrow,  looped  the  wayside  woods  from  hazel  to  oak- 
scrub;  short  flights,  quick  spirts  everywhere,  steady  sunshine 
above. 

Diana  held  the  reins.  The  whip  was  an  ornament,  as  the 
plume  of  feathers  to  the  general  officer.  Lady  Dunstane's 
ponies  were  a  present  from  Redworth,  who  always  chose  the 
pick  of  the  land  for  his  gifts.  They  joyed  in  their  trot,  and 
were  the  very  love-birds  of  the  breed  for  their  pleasure  of  go- 
ing together,  so  like  that  Diana  called  them  the  Dromios. 
Through  an  old  gravel-cutting  a  gateway  led  to  the  turf  of  the 
down,  springy  turf  bordered  on  a  long  line,  clear  as  a  race- 
course, by  golden  gorse  covers,  and  leftward  over  the  gorse  the 
dark  ridge  of  the  fir  and  heath  country  ran  companionably  to 
the  Southwest,  the  valley  between,  with  undulations  of  wood 
and  meadow  sunned  or  shaded,  clumps,  mounds,  promontories, 
away  to  broad  spaces  of  tillage  banked  by  wooded  hills,  and 
dimmer  beyond  and  farther,  the  faintest  shadowiness  of 
heights,  as  a  veil  to  the  illimitable.  Yews,  junipers,  radiant 
beeches,  and  gleams  of  the  service-tree  or  the  white-beam 
spotted  the  semicircle  of  swelling  green  Down  black  and  sil- 
ver. The  sun  in  the  valley  sharpened  his  beams  on  squares  of 
buttercups,  and  made  a  pond  a  diamond. 

"You  see,  Tony,"  Emma  said,  for  a  comment  on  the  scene, 
"  I  could  envy  Italy  for  having  you,  more  than  you  for  being  in 
Italy. " 

"Feature  and  color!"  said  Diana.  "You  have  them  here, 
and  on  a  scale  that  one  can  embrace.  I  should  like  to  build  a 
hut  on  this  point,  and  wait  for  such  a  day  to  return.  It  brings 
me  to  life."  She  lifted  her  evelids  on  her  friend's  worn  sweet 
face,  and  knowing  her  this  friend  up  to  death,  past  it  in  her 
hopes,  she  said  bravely,  "  It  is  the  Emma  of  days  and  scenes 
to  me!  It  helps  me  to  forget  myself,  as  I  do  when  I  think  of 
you,  dearest;  but  the  subject  has  latterly  been  haunting  me,  I 
don't  know  why,  and  ominously,  as  if  my  nature  were  about  to 
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horrify  mj  bouL      But  I  am  not  sentimentalizing,  jou  are 
really  this  day  and  scene  in  my  heart" 

Emma  smiled  confidingly.  She  8i>oke  her  reflection:  ^The 
heart  must  be  troubled  a  little  to  have  the  thought  The  flower 
I  gather  here  tells  me  that  we  may  be  happy  in  privation  and 
suffering  if  simply  we  can  accept  beauty.  I  won't  say  expel 
the  passions,  but  keep  passion  sober,  a  trotter  in  harness." 

Diana  caressed  the  ponies'  heads  with  the  droop  of  her  whip : 
'^I  don't  think  I  know  him ! "  she  said. 

Between  sincerity  and  a  suspicion  so  cloaked  and  dull  that 
she  did  not  feel  it  to  be  the  opposite  of  candor,  she  fancied  she 
was  passionless  because  si.e  could  accept  the  visible  beauty, 
which  was  Emma's  prescription  and  test;  and  she  forced  her- 
self to  make  much  of  it,  cling  to  it,  devour  it;  with  envy  of 
Emma's  contemplative  happiness,  through  whose  grave  mind 
she  tried  to  get  to  the  peace  in  it,  imagining  that  she  suc- 
ceeded. The  cloaked  and  dull  suspicion  weighed  within  her 
nevertheless.  She  took  it  for  a  mania  to  speculate  on  herself. 
There  are  states  of  the  crimson  blood  when  the  keenest  wits 
are  childish,  notably  in  great-hearted  women  aiming  at  the 
majesty  of  their  sex  and  fearful  of  confounding  it  by  the  look 
direct  and  the  downright  word.  Yet  her  nature  compelled  her 
inwardly  to  phrase  the  sentence:  ^Emma  is  a  wife!"  The 
character  of  her  husband  was  not  considered,  nor  was  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation  pursued. 

They  drove  through  the  gorse  into  wild  land  of  heath  and 
flowering  hawthorn,  and  along  by  tracts  of  yew  and  juniper  to 
another  point,  jutting  on  a  furzy  sand-mound,  rich  with  the 
mild  splendor  of  English  scenery,  which  Emma  stamped  on  her 
friend's  mind  by  saying:  *' A  cripple  has  little  to  envy  in  yon 
who  can  fly  when  she  has  feasts  like  these  at  her  doors." 

They  had  an  inclination  to  boast  on  the  drive  home  of  the 
solitude  they  had  enjoyed;  and  just  then,  as  the  head  in  the 
wood  wound  under  great  beeches,  they  beheld  a  London  hat. 
The  hat  was  plucked  from  its  head.  A  clearfaced  youth, 
rather  flnshed,  dusty  at  the  le^s,  addressed  Diana. 

"Mr.  Rhodes!"  she  said,  not  discouragingly. 

She  was  petitioned  to  excuse  him ;  he  thought  she  would 
wish  to  hear  the  news  in  town  last  night  as  early  as  possible; 
he  hesitated  and  murmured  it 

Diana  turned  to  Emma:  "Lord  Dannisburgh ! "  —  her  pale- 
ness told  the  rest 
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Hearing  from  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  had  walked  the  distance 
{i*om  town,  and  had  been  to  Copsley,  Lady  Dunstane  invited 
him  to  follow  the  ponj-carriage  thither,  where  he  was  fed  and 
refreshed  by  a  tea-breakfast,  as  he  preferred  walking  on  tea,  he 
said.  "I  took  the  liberty  to  call  at  Mrs.  Warwick's  house," 
he  informed  her;  ^Hhe  footman  said  she  was  at  Copsley.  I 
found  it  on  the  map  —  I  knew  the  direction  —  and  started  about 
two  in  the  morning.     I  wanted  a  walk." 

It  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was  one  of  the  young  squires 
bewitched  whom  beautiful  women  are  constantly  enlisting. 
There  was  no  concealment  of  it,  though  he  stirred  a  sad  envi- 
ousness  in  the  invalid  lady  by  descanting  on  the  raptures  of  a 
walk  out  of  London  in  the  youngest  light  of  day,  and  on  the 
common  objects  he  had  noticed  along  the  roadside,  and  through 
the  woods,  more  sustaining,  closer  with  nature  than  her  com« 
pulsory  feeding  on  the  cream  of  things. 

**  You  are  not  fatigued  ? "  she  inquired,  hoping  for  that 
confession  at  least ;  but  she  pardoned  his  boyish  vaunting  to 
walk  the  distance  back  without  any  fatigue  at  all. 

He  had  a  sweeter  reward  for  his  pains ;  and  if  the  business 
of  the  chronicler  allowed  him  to  become  attached  to  pure  throb- 
bing felicity  wherever  it  is  encountered,  he  might  be  diverted 
by  the  blissful  unexpectedness  of  good  fortune  befalling  Mr. 
Arthur  Rhodes  in  having  the  honor  to  conduct  Mrs.  Warwick 
to  town.  No  imagined  happiness,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  young 
man  of  two  and  twenty,  could  have  matched  it.  He  was  by 
her  side,  hearing  and  seeing  her,  not  less  than  four  hours.  To 
add  to  his  happiness,  Lady  Dunstane  said  she  would  be  glad  to 
welcome  him  again.  She  thought  him  a  pleasant  specimen  of 
the  self-avowed  squire. 

Diana  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  communication  for 
her  of  some  sort  at  her  house  in  London ;  perhaps  a  message 
of  farewell  from  the  dying  lord,  now  dead.  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
only  the  news  of  the  evening  journals,  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Dannisburgh  had  expired  at  his  residence,  the  Priory,  Hal- 
lowmere,  in  Hampshire.  A  message  of  farewell  from  him,  she 
hoped  for:  knowing  him  as  she  did,  it  seemed  a  certainty;  and 
she  hungered  for  that  last  gleam  of  life  in  her  friend.  She 
had  no  anticipation  of  the  burden  of  the  message  awaiting  her. 

A  consultation  as  to  the  despatching  of  the  message  had 
taken  place  among  the  members  of  Lord  Dannisburgh's  family 
present  at  his  death.     Percy  Dacier  was  one  oi  them,  and  he 
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settled  flie  diaputed  point,  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in 
persuading  his  father  to  take  the  pbtin  view  of  obligation  in 
the  matter,  and  in  opposing  the  dowager  coontess,  his  grand- 
mother, by  stating  that  he  had  already  sent  a  special  messenger 
to  London.  Lord  Dannisburgh  on  his  death-bed  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  Mrs.  Warwick  would  sit  with  him  for  an  hour  one 
ni^t  before  the  nails  were  knocked  in  his  coffin.  He  si>oke  of 
it  twice,  putting  it  the  second  time  to  Percy  as  a  formal  request 
to  be  made  to  her,  and  Percy  had  promised  him  that  Mrs. 
Warwick  should  have  the  message.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
keep  his  pledge,  aware  of  the  disrelish  of  the  whole  family  for 
fte  lady's  name,  to  say  nothing  of  her  presence. 
**She  won't  come,"  said  the  earl. 
^She'll  come,"  said  old  Lady  Dacier. 

"If  the  woman  respects  herself  she  '11  hold  off  it,**  the  earl 
insisted  because  of  his  desire  that  way.  He  signified  in  mut- 
terings  that  the  thing  was  improfXT  and  absurd,  a  piece  of  sen- 
timent, sickly  senility,  unlike  Lord  Dannisburgh.  Also  that 
Percy  had  been  guilty  of  excessive  foUj. 

To  which  Lady  Dacier  nodded  her  assent,  remarking:  "The 
woman  is  on  her  mettle.  From  what  I  've  heard  of  her,  she 's 
not  a  woman  to  stick  at  trifles.  She  '11  take  it  as  a  sort  of 
ordeal  by  touch,  and  she'll  come." 

They  joined  in  abusing  Percy,  who  had  driven  away  to 
Mother  part  of  the  country.     Lord  Creedmore,  the  heir  of  the 
liouse,  was  absent,  hunting  in  America,  or  he  might  tempora- 
rily have  been  taken  into  favor  by  contrast     Ultimately  they 
Agreed  that  the  woman  must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  but 
Could  not  be  received.     The  earl  was  a  widower;  his  mother 
'i^&naged  the  family,  and  being  hard  to  convince,  she  customa- 
rily carried  her  point,  save  when  it  involved  Percy's  freedom 
^  action.     She  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  her  sex  that  age  to 
^Tighness ;  and  the  "  hysterical  fuss  "  she  apprehended  in  the 
^sit  of  this  woman  to  Lord   Dannisburgh's   death-bed  and 
l>ody,  did  not  alarm  her.     For  the  sake  of  the  household  she 
d^-termined  to  remain,  shut  up  in  her  room.     Before  night  the 
house  was  empty  of  any  members  of  the  family  excepting  old 
^-•^y  Dacier  and  the  outstretched  figure  on  the  bed. 

Dacier  fled  to  escape  the  hearing  of  the  numberless  ejacula- 

^ons  re-awakened  in  the  family  by  his  uncle's  extraordinary 

^ying  request.     They  were  an  outrapre  to  the  lady,  of  whom  he 

^^Id  now  speak  as  a  privileged  champion;  and   the  request 
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itself  had  an  air  of  proving  her  stainless,  a  white  soul  and 
efficacious  advocate  at  the  celestial  gates  (reading  the  mind  of 
the  dying  man).  So  he  thought  at  one  moment:  he  had 
thought  so  when  charged  with  the  message  to  her ;  had  even 
thought  it  a  natural  wish  that  she  should  look  once  on  the  face 
she  would  see  no  more,  and  saj  farewell  to  it,  considering  that 
in  life  it  could  not  be  requested.  But  the  susceptibility  to 
sentimental  emotion  beside  a  death-bed,  with  a  dying  man's 
voice  in  the  ear,  requires  fortification  if  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained ;  and  the  review  of  his  uncle's  character  did  not  tend 
to  make  this  very  singular  request  a  proof  that  the  lady's  inno- 
cence was  honored  in  it.  His  epicurean  uncle  had  no  profound 
esteem  for  the  kind  of  innocence.  He  had  always  talked  of 
Mrs.  Warwick  with  warm  respect  for  her:  Dacier  knew  that 
he  had  bequeathed  her  a  sum  of  money.  The  inferences  were 
either  way.  Lord  Dannisburgh  never  spoke  evilly  of  any 
woman,  and  he  was  perhaps  bound  to  indemnify  her  materially 
as  well  as  he  could  for  what  she  had  suffered.  —  On  the  other 
hand,  how  easy  it  was  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  woman  so  handsome 
and  clever.  —  Unlikely  too  that  his  uncle  would  consent  to  sit 
at  the  Platonic  banquet  with  her.  —  Judging  by  himself,  Dacier 
deemed  it  possible  for  man.  He  was  not  quick  to  kindle,  and 
had  lately  seen  much  of  her,  had  found  her  a  Lady  Egeria, 
helpful  in  counsel,  prompting,  inspiriting,  reviving  as  well* 
waters,  and  as  temperately  cool:  not  one  sign  of  native  slip- 
periness.  Nor  did  she  stir  the  mud  in  him  upon  which  proud 
man  is  built.  The  shadow  of  the  scandal  had  checked  a  few 
shifty  sensations  rising  now  and  then  of  their  own  accord,  and 
had  laid  them,  with  the  lady's  benign  connivance.  This  was 
good  proof  in  her  favor,  seeing  that  she  must  have  perceived 
of  late  the  besetting  thirst  he  had  for  her  company;  and  alone 
or  in  the  medley  equally.  To  see  her,  hear,  exchange  ideas 
with  her;  and  to  talk  of  new  books,  trv  to  listen  to  music  at 
the  opera  and  at  concerts,  and  admire  her  playing  of  hostess, 
were  novel  pleasures,  giving  him  fresh  notions  of  life,  and 
strengthening  rather  than  disturbing  the  course  of  his  life's 
business. 

At  any  rate,  she  was  capable  of  friendship.  Why  not  reso- 
lutely believe  that  she  had  been  his  uncle's  true  and  simple 
friend!  He  adopted  the  resolution,  thanking  her  for  one 
recognized  fact:—  he  hated  marriage,  and  would  by  this  time 
have  been  in  the  yoke,  but  for  the  agreeable  deviation  of  his 
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path  to  her  society.  Since  bis  visit  to  Copslej,  moreoTer, 
Lady  Dunstane's  idolizing  of  her  friend  had  influenced  him. 
Reflecting  on  it,  he  recovered  from  the  shock  which  his  uncle's 
request  had  caused. 

Certain  positive  calculations  were  running  side  by  side 
with  the  speculations  in  vapor.  His  messenger  would  reach 
her  house  at  about  four  of  the  afternoon.  If  then  at  home, 
would  she  decide  to  start  immediately  ?  —  Would  she  come  ? 
That  was  a  question  he  did  not  delay  to  answer.  Would  she 
defer  the  visit?  Death  replied  to  that  She  would  not  de- 
lay it. 

She  would  be  sure  to  come  at  once.  And  what  of  the  wel- 
come she  would  meet  ?  Leaving  the  station  in  London  at  six 
in  the  evening,  she  might  arrive  at  the  Priory,  all  impediments 
counted,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  Thence,  coldly 
greeted,  or  not  greeted,  to  the  chamber  of  death. 

A  pitiable  and  cruel  reception  for  a  woman  upon  such  a 
mission ! 

His  mingled  calculations  and  meditations  reached  that  ex- 
clamatory terminus  in  feeling,  and  settled  on  the   picture  of 
Diana,  about  as  clear  as  light  to  blinking  eyes,  but  enough  for 
him  to  realize  her  being  there  and  alone,  woefully  alone.     The 
supposition  of  an  absolute  loneliness  was  most  possible.     He 
had  intended  to  drive  back  the  next  day,  when  the  domestic 
storm  would  be  over,  and  take  the  chances  of  her  coming.     It 
seemed  now  a  piece  of  duty  to  return  at  night,  a  traverse  of 
twenty  rough  up  and  down  miles  from  Itclienford  to  the  heath- 
land  rolling  on  the  chalk  wave  of  the  Surrey  borders,  easily 
done  after  the  remonstrances  of  his  host  were  stopped. 

Dacier  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  facing  a  slip  of  bright  moon. 
Poetical  impressions,  emotions,  any  stirrings  of  his  mind  by 
tbe  sensational  stamp  on  it,  were  new  to  him,  and  while  he 
8^am  in  them,  both  lulled  and   pricked  by  hia  novel  accessi- 
l^ility  to  nature's  lyrical   touch,  he  asked  himseif   whether,  if 
he  were  near  the  throes  of  death,  the  thought  of  having  Diana 
Warwick  to  sit  beside  his  vacant   semblance   for  an  hour  at 
night  would  be  comforting.     And  why  had  hia  uncle  specified 
^n  hour  of  the  night?     It  was  a  sentiment,  like  the  request: 
curious  in  a  man  so  little  sentimental.     Yonder  crescent  run- 
ning the   shadowy    round    of   the   hoop    roused    comparisons, 
^ould  one  really  wish  to  have  her  beside  one  in  death  ?     In 
life ^ ah!     But  supi>ose  her  denied  to  us  in  life.     Then  the 
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desire  for  her  companionship  appears  passingly  comprehensible. 
Enter  into  the  sentiment,  you  see  that  the  hour  of  darkness  is 
naturally  chosen.  And  would  even  a  grand  old  Pagan  crare 
the  presence  beside  his  dead  body  for  an  hour  of  the  night  of 
a  woman  he  did  not  esteem  ?  Dacier  answered  no.  The  nega- 
tive was  not  echoed  in  his  mind.  He  repeated  it,  and  to  the 
same  deadness. 

He  became  aware  that  he  had  spoken  for  himself,  and  he 
had  a  fit  of  sourness.  For  who  can  say  he  is  not  a  fool  before 
tie  has  been  tried  by  a  woman!  Dacier's  wretched  tendency 
under  vexation  to  conceive  grotesque  analogies,  anti-poetic, 
not  to  say  cockney  similes,  which  had  slightly  chilled  Diana 
at  Bovio,  set  him  looking  at  yonder  crescent  with  the  hoop,  as 
at  the  shape  of  a  white  cat  climbing  a  wheel.  Men  of  the 
northern  blood  will  sometimes  lend  their  assent  to  poetical 
images,  even  to  those  that  do  not  stun  the  mind  like  bludgeons, 
and  imperatively,  by  much  repetition,  command  their  assent; 
and  it  is  for  a  solid  exchange  and  interest  in  usury  with  soft 
poetical  creatures  when  they  are  so  condescending;  but  they 
are  seized  by  the  grotesque.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  efface  or 
supplant  it,  he  saw  the  white  cat,  nothing  else,  even  to  think- 
ing that  she  had  jumped  cleverly  to  catch  the  wheel.  He  was 
a  true  descendant  of  practical  hard-grained  fighting  Northerners, 
of  gnarled  dwarf  imaginations,  chivalrous  though  they  were, 
and  heroes  to  have  serviceable  and  valiant  gentlemen  for  issue. 
Without  at  all  tracing  back  to  its  origin  his  detestable  image 
of  the  white  cat  on  the  dead  circle,  he  kicked  at  the  links  be- 
tween his  uncle  and  Diana  Warwick,  whatever  they  had  been ; 
particularly  at  the  present  revival  of  them.  Old  Lady  Dacier's 
blunt  speech,  and  his  father's  fixed  opinion,  hissed  in  his  head. 

They  were  ignorant  of  his  autumnal  visit  to  the  Italian 
Lakes,  after  the  winter's  Nile-boat  expedition ;  and  also  of  the 
degree  of  his  recent  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Warwick ;  or  else,  as 
he  knew,  he  would  have  heard  more  hissing  things.  Her 
patronage  of  Miss  Paynham  exposed  her  to  attacks  where  she 
was  deemed  vulnerable ;  Lady  Dacier  muttered  old  saws  as  to 
the  flocking  of  birds ;  he  did  not  accurately  understand  it, 
thought  it  indiscreet,  at  best.  But  in  regard  to  his  experience, 
he  could  tell  himself  that  a  woman  more  guileless  of  luring 
never  drew  breath.  On  the  contrary,  candor  said  it  had  always 
been  he  who  had  schemed  and  pressed  for  the  meeting.  He 
was  at  liberty  to  do  it,  not  being  bound  in  honor  elsewhere. 
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Besides,  despite  his  acknowledgment  of  her  beauty,  Mrs.  War- 
wick was  not  quite  his  ideal  of  the  perfectly  beautiful  woman. 
Constance  Asper  came  nearer  to  it.  He  had  the  English  taste 
for  red  and  white,  and  for  cold  outlines :  he  secretly  admired  a 
statuesque  demeanor  with  a  statue's  eyes.  The  national  ap- 
probation of  a  reserved  haughtiness  in  woman,  a  tempered  dis- 
dain in  her  slightly  lifted  small  upperlip  and  drooped  eyelids, 
was  shared  by  him ;  and  Constance  As|)er,  if  not  exactly  aris- 
tocratic by  birth,  stood  well  for  that  aristocratic  insular  type, 
which  seems  to  promise  the  husband  of  it  a  casket  of  all  the 
trusty  virtues,  as  well  as  the  security  of  frigidity  in  the  casket 
Such  was  Dacier's  native  taste  ;  consequently  the  attractions  of 
Diana  Warwick  for  him  were,  he  thought,  chiefly  mental,  those 
of  a  Lady  Iberia.  She  might  or  might  not  be  good,  in  the 
vulgar  sense.  She  was  an  agreeable  woman,  an  amusing  com- 
panion, very  suggestive,  inciting,  animating ;  and  her  past 
history  must  be  left  as  her  own.  Did  it  matter  to  him?  What 
he  saw  was  bright,  a  silver  crescent  on  the  side  of  the  shadowy 
ring.  Were  it  a  question  of  marrying  her!  —  That  was  out  of 
the  possibilities.  He  remembered,  moreover,  having  heard  from 
a  man,  who  professed  to  know,  that  Mrs.  Warwick  had  started 
in  married  life  by  treating  her  husband  cavalierly  to  an  intoler- 
able degree ;  **  Such  as  no  Englishman  could  stand,"  the  portly 
old  informant  thundered,  describing  it  and  her  in  racy  vernac- 
ular. She  might  be  a  devil  of  a  wife.  She  was  a  pleasant 
friend ;  just  the  soft  bit  sweeter  than  male  friends  which  gave 
the  flavor  of  sex  without  the  artful  seductions.  He  required 
them  strong  to  move  him. 

He  looked  at  last  on  the  green  walls  of  the  Priory,  scarcel7 

supposing  a  fair  watcher  to  be  within ;  for  the  contrasting  paU 

colors  of  dawn  had  ceased  to  quicken  the   brilliancy  of  the 

crescent,  and  summer  daylight  drowned  it  to  fainter  than  a 

«ilTer  coin    in   water.     It    lay   dispieced    like   a    pulled    rag. 

Eastward,  over  Surrey,  stood  the  full  rose  of  morning.     The 

f^riory  clock  struck  four.     When  the  summons  of  the  bell  had 

gained  him  admittance,  and  he  heard  that  Mrs.  Warwick  had 

^^orne  in  the  night,  he  looked  back  through  the  doorway  at  the 

rosy  color,  and  congratulated  himself  to  think  that  her  hour  of 

''^^tching  was  at  an  end.    A  sleepy  footman  was  his  informant. 

^^©men  were  in  my  lord's  dressing-room,  he  said.     Upstairs,  at 

^^  death-chamber,  Dacier  paused.     No  sound  came  to  him. 

ne  hurried  to    his    own    room,  paced   about,  and    returned. 
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Expecting  to  see  no  one  bat  the  dead,  he  turned  the  handle,  an^ 
the  two  circles  of  a  shaded  lamp,  on  ceiling  and  on  table,  met 
his  gaze. 

Diana's  Night- Watch. 

(From  "  Diana  of  the  Ciossways.") 

He  stepped  into  the  room,  and  thrilled  to  hear  the  quiet  void 
beside  the  bed  :  "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

Apologies  and  excuses  were  on  his  tongue.  The  vibration  oi 
those  grave  tones  checked  them. 

"  It  is  you,"  she  said. 

She  sat  in  shadow,  her  hands  joined  on  her  lap.  An  un 
opened  book  was  under  the  lamp. 

He  spoke  in  an  underbreath :  '^  I  have  just  come.  I  was  nol 
sure  I  should  find  you  here.     Pardon." 

"  There  is  a  chair." 

He  murmured  thanks  and  entered  into  the  stillness,  obserT 
ing  her. 

"  You  have  been  watching.  .  .  .  You  must  be  tired.'* 

«  No." 

"  An  hour  was  asked,  only  one." 

"  I  could  not  leave  him." 

'*  Watchers  are  at  hand  to  relieve  you." 

"  It  is  better  for  him  to  have  me." 

The  chord  of  her  voice  told  him  of  the  gulfs  she  had  sunk  in 
during  the  night.  The  thought  of  her  endurance  became  a 
burden. 

He  let  fall  his  breath  for  patience,  and  tapped  the  floor  witb 
his  foot. 

He  feared  to  discompose  her  by  speaking.  The  silence 
grew  more  fearful,  as  the  very  speech  of  Death  between  them. 

^^  You  came.  I  thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  instantly.  1 
hoped  you  would  come  to-morrow." 

"  I  could  not  delay." 

"  You  have  been  sitting  alone  here  since  eleven !  ** 

"  I  have  not  found  it  long." 

**  You  must  want  some  refreshment  .  .  .  tea  ?  ** 

*'  I  need  nothing." 

"  It  can  be  made  ready  in  a  few  minutes.'' 

**I  could  not  eat  or  drink." 

He  tried  to  brush  away  the  impression  of  the  tomb  in  the 
heavily-curtained  chamber  by  thinking   of   the   summer  more 
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ontude ;  he  spoke  of  it,  the  rosy  sky,  the  dewj  grass,  the  piping 
birds.    She  listened,  as  one  hearing  of  a  quitted  sphere. 

Their  breathing  in  common  was  just  beard  if  either  drew  a 
deeper  breath.  At  moments  his  eyes  wandered  and  shut. 
Alternately  in  his  mind  Death  had  vaster  meanings  and  doubt- 
fnller;  Life  cowered  under  the  shadow  or  outshone  it  He 
glanced  from  her  to  the  figure  in  the  bed,  and  she  seemed 
ivallowed. 

He  said :  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  have  rest    You  know  your 
foouL    I  will  stay  till  the  servants  are  up/' 

She  replied :  ^  No,  let  this  night  with  him  be  mine.** 
^  I  am  not  intruding  ?  "  .  .  . 
•*  H  you  wish  to  remain."  .  .  . 

No  traces  of  weeping  were  on  her  face.    The  lamp-shade  re- 
▼ea.led  it  colorless,  and  lustreless  her  eyes.     She  was  robed  in 
blftck.    She  held  her  hand»  clasped. 
**  You  have  not  suffered  ?  '* 
«*0h,  no." 

She  said  it  without  sighing;  nor  was  her  speech  mournful, 
wily  brief. 

"  You  have  seen  death  before  T  " 

^  I  sat  by  my  father  four  nights.     I  was  a  girl  then ;  I  cried 
tiU  I  had  no  more  tears." 

He  felt  a  burning  pressure  behind  his  eyeballs. 
^  Death  is  natural,"  he  said. 

^It  is  natural  to  the  aged.  When  they  die  honored.  •  •" 
She  looked  where  the  dead  man  lay.  ^'  To  sit  beside  the  young, 
ciit  off  from  their  dear  opening  life !  .  .  . "  A  little  shudder 
swept  over  her.     "  Oh !  that !  " 

**  You  were  very  good  to  come.  We  must  all  thank  you  for 
ftdfilling  his  wish." 

**  He  knew  it  would  be  my  wish." 
Her  hands  pressed  together. 
•*  He  lies  peacefully  I" 

^  I  have  raised  the  lamp  on  him,  and  wondered  each  time. 
^^  changeless  he  lies.  But  so  like  a  sleep  that  will  wake.  We 
^^▼er  see  peace  but  in  the  features  of  the  dead.  Will  you  look  ? 
^ey  are  beautiful.    They  have  a  heavenly  sweetness." 

The  desire  to  look  was  evidently  recurrent  with  her.    Dacier 


Their  eyes  fell  together  on  the  dead  man,  as  thoughtfully  as 
^^^^th  allows  to  the  creatures  of  sensation. 
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"  And  after  ?'*  he  said  in  low  tones. 

^'I  trust  to  my  Maker/'  she  replied.  "  Do  you  see  a  change 
since  he  breathed  his  last  ?  " 

'*  Not  any.'* 

"  You  were  with  him  ?*' 

"  Not  in  the  room.    Two  minutes  later.** 

*'Who?  .  .  .** 

"  My  father.    His  niece,  Lady  Cathairn.'* 

"  If  our  lives  are  lengthened  we  outlive  most  of  those  we 
would  have  to  close  our  eyes.     He  had  a  dear  sister.'' 

"  She  died  some  years  back." 

"  I  helped  to  comfort  him  for  that  loss." 

«  He  told  me  you  did." 

The  lamp  was  replaced  on  the  table. 

"  For  a  moment,  when  I  withdraw  the  light  from  him,  I  feel 
sadness.  As  if  the  light  we  lend  to  anything  were  of  value  to 
him  now ! " 

She  bowed  her  head  deeply.  Dacier  left  her  meditation  un- 
disturbed. The  birds  on  the  walls  outside  were  audible,  tweet- 
ing, chirping. 

He  went  to  the  window-curtains  and  tried  the  shutter-bars. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  daylight  would  be  cheerf uller  for  her.  He 
had  a  thirst  to  behold  her  standing  bathed  in  daylight. 

"  Shall  I  open  them  ? "  he  asked  her. 

"  I  would  rather  the  lamp,"  she  said. 

They  sat  silently  until  she  drew  her  watch  from  her  girdle. 
"  My  train  starts  at  half-past  six.  It  is  a  walk  of  thirty-five 
minutes  to  the  station.     I  did  it  last  night  in  that  time." 

"  You  walked  here  in  the  dark  alone  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  fly  to  be  had.  The  station-master  sent  one 
of  his  porters  with  me.  We  had  a  talk  on  the  road.  I  like 
those  men." 

Dacier  read  the  hour  by  the  mantelpiece  clock.  "If  you 
must  really  go  by  the  early  train,  1  will  drive  you." 

"  No,  I  will  walk  ;  I  prefer  it.' 

"  I  will  order  vour  breakfast  at  once." 

He  turned  on  his  heel.  She  stopped  him.  "  No,  I  have  no 
taste  for  eating  or  drinking." 

"  Pray  ..."  said  he,  in  visible  distress. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  could  not.  I  have  twenty  minutes 
longer.  I  can  find  my  way  to  the  station  ;  it  is  almost  a  straight 
road  out  of  the  park-gates." 
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His  heart  swelled  with  anger  at  the  household  for  the  treat- 
ment she  had  been  subjected  to,  judging  by  her  resolve  not  to 
break  bread  in  the  house. 

Thej  resumed  their  silent  sitting.  The  intervals  for  a  word 
to  pais  between  them  were  long,  and  the  ticking  of  the  time- 
piece fronting  the  death-bed  ruled  the  chamber,  scarcely  varied. 

The  lamp  was  raised  for  the  final  look,  the  leave-taking. 

Dacier  buried  his  face,  thinking  many  things  —  the  common 
ttoltitude  in  insurrection. 

^  A  servant  should  be  told  to  come  now/'  she  said.  ^  I  have 
only  to  put  on  my  bonnet  and  I  am  ready.'' 

'^You  will  take  no  .  .  .  ?" 

••Nothing.** 

^•It  is  not  too  late  for  a  carriage  to  be  ordered.** 

**No— the  walk!** 

They  separated. 

He  roused  the  two  women  in  the  dressing-room,  asleep  with 
l>694l8  against  the  wall.  Thence  he  sped  to  his  own  room  for 
lut^  and  overcoat,  and  a  sprinkle  of  cold  water.  Descending 
tbe  stairs,  he  beheld  his  companion  issuing  from  the  chamber 
<rf  death.    Her  lips  were  shut,  her  eyelids  nervously  tremulous. 

They  were  soon  in  the  warm  sweet  open  air,  and  they  walked 
vitiliOQt  an  interchange  of  a  syllable  through  the  park  into  the 
▼hite  hawthorn  lane,  glad  to  breathe.  Her  nostrils  took  long 
^''^^nghts  of  air,  but  of  the  change  of  scene  she  appeared  scarcely 
•^xxsible. 

At  the  park-gates,  she  said :  '^  There  is  no  necessity  for  your 
<x^»xiing." 

His  answer  was :  ^  I  think  of  myself.  I  gain  something 
c^^ry  step  I  walk  with  you." 

"  To-day  is  Thursday,"  said  she.     "  The  funeral  is  .  .  .  T  " 

^Monday  has  been  fixed.  According  to  his  directions,  he 
^^11  lie  in  the  churchyard  of  his  village  —  not  in  the  family 
▼a;olt" 

"I  know,**  she  said  hastily.  "They  are  privileged  who 
fcAlow  him  and  see  the  coffin  lowered.  He  spoke  of  this  quiet 
^ttle  resting-place.** 

"  Yes,  it  *s  a  good  end.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  wish  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  him.  I  could  wish  it  too.  But  more 
U^g  than  dead  —  that  is  a  natural  wish." 

^It  is  not  to  be  called  an  honor." 

*^  I  should  feel  it  so  —  an  honor  to  me." 
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"  It  18  a  friend's  duty.  The  word  is  too  harsh ;  —  it  was  his 
friend's  desire.  He  did  not  ask  it  so  much  as  he  sanctioned  it. 
For  to  him  what  has  my  sitting  beside  him  been ! " 

"  He  had  the  prospective  happiness." 

"  He  knew  well  that  my  soul  would  be  with  him  —  as  it  was 
last  night.  But  he  knew  it  would  be  my  poor  human  happiness 
to  see  him  with  my  eyes,  touch  him  with  my  hand,  before  he 
passed  from  our  sight" 

Dacier  exclaimed :  "  How  you  can  love ! " 

"  Is  the  village  church  to  be  seen  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  the  right  of  those  elms ;  that  is  the  spire.  The  black 
spot  below  is  a  yew.  You  love  with  the  whole  heart  when  you 
love." 

**  I  love  my  friends,"  she  replied. 

'^You  tempt  me  to  envy  those  who  are  numbered  among 
them." 

"  They  are  not  many." 

"  They  should  be  grateful." 

"  You  have  some  acquaintance  with  them  all." 

"  And  an  enemy  ?  Had  you  ever  one  ?  Do  you  know  of 
one  ?  " 

"  Direct  and  personal  designedly  ?  I  think  not.  We  give  that 
title  to  those  who  are  disinclined  to  us  and  add  a  dash  of  darker 
color  to  our  errors.  Foxes  have  enemies  in  the  dogs ;  heroines 
of  melodramas  have  their  persecuting  villains.  I  suppose  that 
conditions  of  life  exist  where  one  meets  the  original  complexi- 
ties. The  bad  are  in  every  rank.  The  inveterately  malignant 
I  have  not  found.  Circumstances  may  combine  to  make  a 
whisper  as  deadly  as  a  blow,  though  not  of  such  evil  desifrn. 
Perhaps  if  we  lived  at  a  Court  of  a  magnificent  despot  we  should 
learn  that  we  are  less  highly  civilized  than  we  imagine  our- 
selves ;  but  that  is  a  fire  to  the  passions,  and  the  extreme  is  not 
the  perfect  test.  Our  civilization  counts  positive  gains  —  unless 
you  take  the  melodrama  for  the  truer  picture  of  us.  It  is  always 
the  most  popular  with  the  Enalish.  —  And  look,  what  a  month 
June  is  I  Yesterday  morning  I  was  with  Lady  Dunstane  on  her 
heights,  and  I  feel  double  the  age.  He  was  fond  of  this  wild 
country.  We  think  it  a  desert,  a  blank,  whither  he  has  gone, 
because  we  will  strain  to  see  in  the  utter  dark,  and  nothing  can 
come  of  that  but  the  bursting  of  the  eyeballs." 

Dacier  assented:  "There's  no  use  in  peering  beyond  the 
Umits." 
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^  No,**  said  she ;  ^  the  effect  is  like  the  explaining  of  things 
to  a  dull  head  —  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  understanding! 
Better  continue  to  brood.  We  get  to  some  unravelment  if  we 
are  left  to  our  own  efforts.  I  quarrel  with  no  priest  of  any 
denomination.  That  they  should  quarrel  among  themseWes  is 
comprehensible  in  their  wisdom,  for  each  has  the  specific.  But 
they  show  us  their  way  of  solving  the  great  problem,  and  we 
ought  to  thank  them,  though  one  or  the  other  abominate  us. 
You  are  advised  to  talk  with  Lady  Dunstane  on  these  themes. 
She  is  perpetually  in  the  antechamber  of  death,  and  her  soul  is 
perennially  sunshine.  —  See  the  pretty  cottage  under  the  labur- 
num curls  !     Who  lives  there  ?  ** 

*^  His  gamekeeper,  Simon  Rofe." 

^  And  what  a  playground  for  the  children,  that  bit  of  com- 
mon by  their  garden-palings !  and  the  pond,  and  the  blue  hills 
over  the  furzes.     I  hope  those  people  will  not  be  turned  out/* 

Dacier  could  not  tell.     He  promised  to  do  his  best  for  them. 

**  But,"  said  she,  "  you  are  the  lord  here  now.** 

^  Not  likely  to  be  the  tenant.  Incomes  are  wanted  to  sup- 
port  even  small  estates." 

^  The  reason  is  good  for  courting  the  income." 

fie  disliked  the  remark ;  and  when  she  said  presently : 
** Those  windmills  make  the  landscape  homely,"  he  rejoined: 
^  They  remind  one  of  our  wheeling  London  gamins  round  the 
cab  from  the  station." 

^Tliey  remind  you,"  said  she,  and  smiled  at  the  chance 
discordant  trick  he  had,  remembering  occasions  when  it  had 
crossed  her. 

^  This  is  homelier  than  Bovio,"  she  said ;  ^  quite  as  nice  in 
it»  way." 

*•  Ton  do  not  gather  flowers  here." 
"  Because  my  friend  has  these  at  her  feet." 
**May  one  petition  without  a  rival,  then,  for  a  souvenir  ?*' 
"  Certainly,  if  you  care  to  have  a  common  buttercup." 
They  reached  the  station,  five   minutes  in  advance  of  the 
^in.    His  coming  manoeuvre  was  early  detected,  and  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  the  little  book  he  had  seen  lying  unopened  on 
^^  table,  and  said :  "  I  shall  have  two  good  hours  for  reading." 
**  You  will  not  object  ?  •  •  .  I  must  accompany  you  to  town. 
P«mit  it,  1  beg.    You  shall  not  be  worried  to  talk." 
**  No ;  I  came  alone  and  return  alone." 
**  Fasting  and  unprotected !     Are  you  determined  to  tak« 
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awaj  the   worst  impression  of  us  ?      Do  not  refuse  me  this 
favor.*' 

^^  As  to  fasting,  I  could  not  eat :  and  unprotected  no  woman 
is  in  England  if  she  is  a  third-class  traveller.  That  is  my 
experience  of  the  class ;  and  I  shall  return  among  my  natural 
protectors  —  the  most  unselfishly  chivalrous  to  women  in  "the 
whole  world." 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  going  with  her,  and  he  attempted 
eloquence  in  pleading,  but  that  exposed  him  to  her  humor ;  he 
was  tripped. 

*^  It  is  not  denied  that  you  belong  to  the  knightly  class,''  she 
said ;  ^^  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  wear  armor  and 
plumes  to  proclaim  it;  and  your  appearance  would  be  ample 
protection  from  the  drunken  sailors  travelling,  you  say,  on  this 
line ;  and  I  may  be  deplorably  mistaken  in  imagining  that  I 
could  tame  them.  But  your  knightliness  is  due  elsewhere ;  and 
I  commit  myself  to  the  fortune  of  war.  It  is  a  battle  for  women 
everywhere ;  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  among  my 
dear  common  English.  I  have  not  my  maid  with  me,  or  else  I 
should  not  dare." 

She  paid  for  a  third-class  ticket,  amused  by  Dacier's  look  of 
entreaty  and  trouble. 

"  Of  course  I  obey,"  he  murmured. 

"  I  have  the  habit  of  exacting  it  in  matters  concerning  my 
Independence,"  she  said ;  and  it  arrested  some  rumbling  notions 
in  his  head  as  to  a  piece  of  audacity  on  the  starting  of  the  train. 
Tliey  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  till  the  bell  rang  and 
the  train  came  rounding  beneath  an  arch. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  may  I  ask?"  —  he  said:  "was  it  your 
article  in  Whitmonbv's  journal  on  a  speech  of  mine  last 
week?" 

"  The  guilty  writer  is  confessed." 

••  Let  me  thank  you." 

"  Don't.  But  try  to  believe  it  written  on  public  grounds  — 
if  the  task  is  not  too  great." 

"  I  may  call  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  welcome." 

"  To  tell  you  of  the  funeral  —  the  last  of  him ! " 

"  Do  not  fail  to  come." 

She  could  have  laughed  to  see  him  jumping  on  the  steps 
of  the  third-class  carriages  one  after  another  to  choose  her 
company  for  her.     In  those  pre-democratic,  blissful  days  before 
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the  miry  Deluge,  the  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  poor  Eng- 
lish trarellers  entertained  by  the  Seigneur  Directors  of  the  class 
above  them  was  that  they  diflfered  from  cattle  in  stipulating  for 
seats.    With  the  exception  of  that  provision  to  suit  their  weak- 
ness, the  accommodation  extended  to  them  resembled  pens,  and 
the  seats  were  emphatically  seats  of  penitence,  intended  to  grind 
the  sitter  for  his  mean  pittance  payment  and  absence  of  aspira- 
tion to  a  higher  state.     Hard  angular  wood,  a  low  roof,  a  shabby 
square  of  window  aloof,  demanding  of  him  to  quit  the  seat  he 
insisted  on  having,  if  he  would  indulge  in  views  of  the  passing 
wenery,  —  such  was  the  furniture  of  dens  where  a  refinement  of 
castigation  was  practised  on  villain  poverty  by  denying  leathers 
to  the  windows,  or  else  buttons  to  the  leathers,  so  that  the  win- 
dows had  either  to  be  up  or  down,  but  refused  to  shelter  and 
^^hen  simultaneously. 

Dacier  selected  a  compartment  occupied  by  two  old  women,  a 
mother  and  babe  and  little  maid,  and  a  laboring  man.     There  he 
installed  her,  with  an  eager  look  that  she  would  not  notice. 
**  You  will  want  the  window  down,"  he  said. 
She  applied  to  her  fellow-travellers  for  the  permission ;  and 
struggling  to  get  the  window  down,  he  was  irritated  to  animad- 
vert on  **  these  carriages  "  of  the  benevolent  railway  company.    . 
*^Do  not  forget  that  the  wealthy  are  well  treated,  or  you  may 
be  Tinjust,"  said  she,  to  pacify  him. 

His  mouth  sharpened  its  line  while  he  tried  arts  and  energies 
on  the  refractory  window.  She  told  him  to  leave  it  "  You  can't 
breathe  this  atmosphere  !  "  he  cried,  and  called  to  a  porter,  who 
did  the  work,  remarking  that  it  was  rather  stiff. 

The  door  was  banged  and  fastened.  Dacier  had  to  hang  on 
the  step  to  see  her  in  the  farewell.  From  the  platform  he  saw  the 
top  of  her  bonnet;  and  why  she  should  have  been  guilty  of  this 
freak  of  riding  in  an  unwholesome  carriage,  tasked  his  power  of 
guessing.  He  was  too  English  even  to  have  taken  the  explana- 
tion, for  he  detested  the  distinguishing  of  the  races  in  his  coun- 
t7»and  could  not  therefore  have  comprehended  her  peculiar 
tenacity  of  the  sense  of  injury  as  long  as  enthusiasm  did  not 
arise  to  obliterate  it.    He  required  a  course  of  lessons  in  Irish. 

Sauntering  down  the  lane,  he  called  at  Simon  Rofe'i  cottage, 
and  spoke  very  kindly  to  the  gamekeeper's  wife.  That  migbt 
please  Diana.     It  was  all  he  could  do  at  present. 
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Men  and  Man. 

(Iton  "  Balladf  and  Poems  of  Tngic  JM^'^ 

Men  the  Angels  eyed; 

And  here  they  were  wild  waveSy 

And  there  as  marsh  descried. 

Men  the  Angels  eyed^ 

And  liked  the  picture  best 

Where  they  were  greenly  dressed 

In  brotherhood  of  graves. 

Man  the  Angels  marked : 
He  led  a  host  through  murk. 
On  fearful  seas  embarked. 
Man  the  Angels  marked ; 
To  think  without  a  nay. 
That  he  was  good  as  they. 
And  help  him  at  his  work. 

Man  and  angels,  ye 

A  sluggish  few  shall  drain. 

Shall  quell  a  warring  sea. 

Man  and  angels,  ye, 

Whom  stain  of  strife  befouls, 

A  light  to  kindle  souls 

Bear  radiant  in  the  stain. 

Fbom  "Modern  Love." 

All  other  joys  of  life  he  strove  to  warm, 

And  magnify,  and  catch  them  to  his  lip; 

But  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  with  the  ship^ 
And  gazed  upon  him  sallow  from  the  storm. 
Or  if  Delusion  came,  't  was  but  to  show 

The  coming  minute  mock  the  one  that  went. 

Gold  as  a  mountain  in  its  star-pitched  tent 
Stood  high  philosophy,  less  friend  than  foe ; 
Whom  self-caged  passion,  from  its  prison-bars, 

Is  always  watching  with  a  wondering  hate. 

Not  till  the  fire  is  dying  in  the  grate 
Look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars. 
Oh,  Wisdom  never  comes  when  it  is  gold. 

And  the  great  price  we  pay  for  it  full  worth; 

We  have  it  only  when  we  are  half  earth: 
Little  avails  that  coinage  to  the  old  I 
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Wb  saw  the  twallows  gathering  in  the  skj, 
And  in  the  osier-isle  we  heard  their  noise. 
We  had  not  to  look  back  on  summer  joys. 

Or  forward  to  a  summer  of  bright  dye; 

But  in  the  largeness  of  the  evening  earth 
Our  spirits  grew  as  we  went  side  by  side. 
The  hour  became  her  husband  and  my  bride. 

Lore  that  had  robbed  us  so,  thus  blessed  our  dearth  I 

The  pilgrims  of  the  year  waxed  very  loud 
In  multitudinous  chatteriugs  as  the  flood 
Full  brown  came  from  the  West,  and  like  pale  Uood 

Expanded  to  the  upper  crimson  cloud. 

LoTSy  that  had  robbed  us  of  immortal  things. 
This  little  moment  mercifully  gave. 
Where  I  have  seen  across  the  twilight  wave 

The  swan  sail  with  her  young  beneath  her  wings. 

Love  in  the  Valley. 

Ukdkb  yonder  beech-tree  standing  on  the  greensward^ 

Couched  with  her  arms  behind  her  little  head. 
Her  knees  folded  up,  her  tresses  on  her  bosom^ 

Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  one  arm  beneath  her. 

Press  her  dreaming  lips  as  her  waist  I  folded  slowt 
Waking  on  the  instant  she  could  not  but  embrace  ma— 

Ahl  would  she  hold  me,  and  never  let  me  go  f 

Shy  as  the  squirrel,  and  wayward  as  the  swallow; 

Swift  as  the  swallow  when  athwart  the  western  flood 
Circleting  the  surface  he  meets  his  mirrored  winglets,  *• 

Is  that  dear  one  in  her  maiden  bud. 
Shy  as  the  squirrel  whose  nest  is  in  the  pine-tops; 

Gentle  —  ahl  that  she  were  jealous  as  the  dovel 
FqU  of  all  the  wildness  of  the  woodland  creatures, 

Happy  in  herself  is  the  maiden  that  I  love  I 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  I  tell  her  T 

Can  she  truly  doubt  me  when  looking  on  my  brows.? 
Nature  never  teaches  distrust  of  tender  love-tales. 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  my  vows  f 
Koy  she  does  not  doubt  me  I  on  a  dewy  eve-tide, 

Whispering  together  beneath  the  listening  moon, 
I  prayed  till  her  cheek  flushed,  implored  till  she  faltered, 

Fluttered  to  my  bosom  —  ahl  to  JO|y  away  so  sooni 
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When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  minora 

Tying  up  her  laces,  looping  up  her  hair, 
Often  she  thinks,  *'  Were  this  wild  thing  wedded^ 

I  should  have  more  love,  and  much  less  care." 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  bashful  mirror^ 

Loosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls, 
Often  she  thinks,  "  Were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  lose  but  one  for  so  many  boys  and  girls." 

Clambering  roses  peep  into  her  chamber, 

Jasmine  and  woodbine  breathe  sweet,  sweet; 
White-necked  swallows  twittering  of  summer, 

Fill  her  with  balm  and  nested  peace  from  head  to  feefc. 
Ah!  will  the  rose-bough  see  her  lying  lonely, 

When  the  petals  fall  and  fierce  bloom  is  on  the  leayes  T 
Will  the  autumn  gamers  see  her  still  ungathered. 

When  the  fickle  swallows  forsake  the  weeping  eaves  ? 

Gomes  a  sudden  question  —  should  a  strange  hand  pluck  bei 

Oh  what  an  anguish  smites  me  at  the  thought, 
Should  some  idle  lordling  bribe  her  mind  with  jewels  I*  - 

Can  such  beauty  ever  thus  be  bouglit  ? 
Sometimes  the  huntsmen  prancing  down  the  valley 

Eye  the  village  lasses,  full  of  sprightly  mirth; 
They  see  as  I  see,  mine  is  the  fairest! 

Would  she  were  older,  and  could  read  my  worth! 

Are  there  not  sweet  maidens  if  she  will  deny  me  ? 

Show  the  bridal  heavens  but  one  bright  star  ? 
Wherefore  thus  then  do  I  chase  a  shadow. 

Chattering  one  note  like  a  brown  eve-jar  ? 
So  I  rhyme  and  reason  till  she  darts  before  me — 

Through  the  milky  meadows  from  flower  to  flower  shi   flie 
Sunning  her  sweet  palms  to  shade  her  dazzled  eyelids 

From  the  golden  love  that  looks  too  eager  in  her  eyes 

When  at  dawn  she  wakens,  and  her  fair  face  gazes 

Out  on  the  weather  through  the  window-panes. 
Beauteous  she  looks!  like  a  white  water-lily 

Bursting  out  of  bud  on  the  rippled  river-plains. 
When  from  bed  she  rises,  clothed  from  neck  to  ankle 

In  her  long  nightgown,  sweet  as  boughs  of  May, 
Beauteous  she  looks!  like  a  tall  garden  lily 

Pure  from  the  night  and  perfect  for  the  day! 
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Happy,  happy  time,  when  the  f^ray  star  twinkles 

Orer  the  fields  all  fresh  with  bloomy  dew ; 
When  the  coid-cheeked  dawn  grows  ruddy  up  the  twiligbti 

And  the  gold  sun  wakes,  and  weds  her  in  the  blue. 
Then  when  my  darling  tempts  the  early  breezes, 

She  the  only  star  that  dies  not  with  the  dark  I 
Powerless  to  speak  all  the  ardor  of  my  passion^ 

I  catch  her  little  hand  as  we  listen  to  the  lark. 

Shall  the  birds  in  vain  then  valentine  their  sweethearts. 

Season  after  season  tell  a  fruitless  tale  ? 
Will  not  the  virgin  listen  to  their  voices  ? 

Take  the  honeyed  meaning  —  wear  the  bridal  veil  ? 
Fears  she  frosts  of  winter,  fears  she  tlie  bare  branches  T 

Waits  she  the  garlands  of  spring  for  her  dower  ? 
Is  she  a  nightingale  that  will  not  be  nested 

Till  the  April  woodland  has  built  her  bridal  bower  ?. 

Then  come,  merry  April,  with  all  thy  birds  and  beauties  1 

With  thy  crescent  brows  and  thy  flowery,  showery  glee; 
With  thy  budding  leafage  and  fresh  green  pastures : 

And  may  thy  lustrous  crescent  grow  a  honeymoon  for  met 
Come,  merry  month  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  violet! 

Gome,  weeping  Loveliness,  in  all  thy  blue  delight  I 
Lo!  the  nest  is  ready,  let  me  not  languish  longer  I 

Bring  her  to  my  arms  on  the  first  May  night. 


Wind  on  the  Lybe. 

(From  "The  Empty  Pune.") 

That  was  the  chirp  of  Ariel 
You  heard,  as  overhead  it  flew. 
The  farther  going  more  to  dwell. 
And  wing  our  green  to  wed  our  blue ; 
But  whether  note  of  joy  or  knell, 
Not  his  own  Father-singer  knew ; 
Nor  yet  can  any  mortal  tell, 
Save  only  how  it  shivers  through; 
The  breast  of  us  a  sounded  shell. 
The  blood  of  us  a  lighted  dew. 
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MiBiM^E,  Prospeb,  a  celebrated  French  archseologisty  histo* 
rian,  and  critic;  born  at  Paris,  September  28, 1803;  died  at  Cannes, 
September  23,  1870.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1844,  and  soon  after  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  In  1853  he 
was  made  a  senator,  in  1858  president  of  the  commission  to  reor- 
ganize the  Imperial  Library,  and  in  1860  C!ommander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

He  first  published,  in  1825,  ''Le  Th^tre  de  Clara  Gazul."  His 
next  work  was  "La  Guzla,"  purporting  to  be  a  collection  of  lUyrian 
popular  songs;  "Jacquerie"  (1828)  and  "La  Chronique  du  Temps 
de  Charles  IX."  (1829)  followed.  He  contributed  stories  to  "La 
Kevue  de  Paris  "  and  "  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  Among  them 
are  "Tamango,""La  Vase  Etrusque,"  "La Vision  de  Charles  XL," 
"Mateo  Falcone,"  "La  Prise  de  la  Redoute,"  "La  V^nus  d'llle," 
and  "Colomba,"  a  tale  of  Corsica. 

In  1841  he  published  "Essai  sur  la  Guerre  Sociale,"  and  in 
1844  "  La  Conjuration  de  Catilina ; "  in  1848  "  L'Histoire  de  Don 
P^dre ; "  in  1852  "  Les  Faux  Demetrius."  His  novels,  "  Ars^ne 
Guillot,"  "Carmen,"  "Les  Deux  Heritages,"  were  published  be- 
tween 1847  and  1853,  and  a  collection  of  his  contributions  to  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  in  1855,  under  the  titles  "  Melanges 
Historiques  et  Litt^raires."  Among  his  later  writings  are  "Les 
Cosaques  d' Autrefois  "  (1865)  ;  "  Lokis  "  (1869)  ;  and  •*  Lettres  k 
une  Inconnue,"  published  in  1873. 

A  Tragedy, 

(From  "  An^ne  GniUot") 

The  last  mass  had  just  come  to  an  end  at  St.  Roch's,  and 
the  beadle  was  goin^  his  rounds,  closing  the  deserted  chapels. 
He  was  about  drawinjs:  the  grating  of  one  of  these  aristocratic 
sanctuaries,  where  certain  devotees  purchase  the  permiBsion  to 
pray  to  God  apart  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  faith- 
ful, when  he  remarked  a  woman  still  remaining  in  it,  absorbed 
seemingly  in  meditation,  her  head  bent  over  the  back  of  her 
chair.    ^^  It  is  Madame  de  Piennes,"  he  said  to  himself,  stopping 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel.  Madame  de  Piennes  was  well 
known  bj  the  beadle.  At  that  period  a  woman  of  the  world, 
yoong,  rich,  pretty,  who  rendered  the  blessed  bread,  who  gave 
the  altar  clothes,  who  gave  mach  in  charity  through  the  mediae 
tion  of  her  curate,  had  some  merit  for  being  devout  when  she 
did  not  have  some  employ^  of  the  government  for  a  husband, 
when  she  was  not  an  attach^  of  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and  when 
she  had  nothing  to  gain  but  her  salvation  by  frequenting  the 
chnrch.  The  beadle  wished  heartily  to  go  to  dinner,  for  people 
of  his  kind  dine  at  one  o'clock  ;  but  he  dared  not  trouble  tiie  de- 
votions of  a  person  so  well  considered  in  the  parish  of  St.  Roch. 
He  moved  away,  therefore,  making  his  slipper-shod  feet  resound 
against  the  marble  floor,  not  without  hope  that,  the  round  of  the 
church  made,  he  would  find  the  chapel  empty. 

He  was  already  on  the  other  side  of  the  choir,  when  a  young 

woman  entered  the  church,  and  walked  along  one  of  the  side 

aisles,  looking  with  curiosity  about  her.     She  was  about  twenty* 

five  years  old,  but  one  had  to  observe  her  with  much  attention 

not  to  think  her  older.    Although  very  brilliant,  her  black  eyes 

were  sunken,  and  surrounded  by  a  bluish  shadow ;  her  dead-white 

complexion  and  her  colorless  lips  indicated  suffering ;  and  yet  a 

certain  air  of  audacity  and  gayety  in  her  glance  contrasted  with 

ber  sickly  appearance.   Her  rose-colored  cap6te,  ornamented  with 

artificial  flowers,  would  have  better  suited  an  evening  neglig^. 

Under  a  long  cashmere  shawl,  of  which  the  practised  eye  of  a 

woman  would  have  divined  that  she  was  not  the  first  proprietor, 

was  hidden  a  gown  of  calico,  at  twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  a  little 

worn.  Finally,  only  a  man  would  have  admired  her  foot,  clothed 

tt  it  was  in  common  stockings  and  prunella  shoes,  very  much  the 

▼orae  for  wear  of  the  street.  You  remember,  madam,  that  asphalt 

^as  not  invented  yet 

This  woman,  whose  social  position  you  have  guessed,  ap- 
proached the  chapel  in  which  Madame  de  Piennes  still  lingered ; 
and  after  having  observed  her  for  a  moment  with  a  restless, 
embarrassed  air,  she  accosted  her  when  she  saw  her  arise  and 
on  the  point  of  leaving.  ^  Could  you  inform  me,  madam,"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  timid  smile,  —  '^  could  you  inform 
^  to  whom  I  should  go  for  a  candle  ?  "  Such  language  was  too 
ftrange  to  the  ears  of  Madame  de  Piennes  for  her  to  understand 
^t  at  once.  She  had  the  question  repeated.  ^^  Yes,  I  should  like 
to  bnrn  a  candle  to  St  Boch,  but  I  do  not  know  whom  to  give 
the  money  to.** 

VlQbZV.-— i 
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Madame  de  Piennes  was  too  enlightened  in  her  piety  for 
participation  in  these  popular  superstitions.  Nevertheless  she 
respected  them ;  for  there  is  something  touching  in  every  form 
of  adoration,  however  gross  it  may  be.  Supposing  that  the  mat- 
ter was  a  vow,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  too  charitable  to 
draw  from  the  costume  of  the  young  woman  of  the  rose-colored 
bonnet  the  conclusions  that  you  perhaps  have  not  feared  to 
form,  she  showed  her  the  beadle  approaching.  The  unknown  one 
thanked  her,  and  ran  towards  the  man,  who  appeared  to  under- 
stand her  at  a  word.  While  Madame  de  Piennes  was  taking  up 
her  prayer-book  and  rearranging  her  veil,  she  saw  the  lady  of  the 
candle  draw  out  a  little  purse  from  her  pocket,  take  from  a 
quantity  of  small-change  a  five-franc  piece,  and  hand  it  to  the 
beadle,  giving  him  at  the  same  time,  in  a  low  voice,  some  long 
instructions  and  recommendations,  to  which  he  listened  with  a 
smile. 

Both  left  the  church  at  the  same  time ;  but,  the  lady  of  the 
candle  walking  very  fast,  Madame  de  Piennes  soon  lost  sight  of 
her,  although  she  followed  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  comer 
of  the  street  she  lived  in,  she  met  her  again.  Under  her  tem- 
porary cashmere  the  unknown  was  trying  to  conceal  a  loaf  of 
bread  bought  in  a  neighboring  shop.  On  recognizing  Madame 
de  Piennes  she  bent  her  head,  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  and 
hastened  her  step.  Her  smile  seemed  to  say :  <^  Well,  what  of 
it  ?  I  am  poor.  Laugh  at  me  if  you  will.  I  know  very  well 
that  one  does  not  go  to  buy  bread  in  a  rose-colored  capote  and 
cashmere  shawl."  The  mixture  of  false  shame,  resignation,  and 
good-humor  did  not  escape  Madame  de  Piennes.  She  thought, 
not  without  sadness,  of  the  probable  position  of  the  young 
woman.  "  Her  piety,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  is  more  meritorious 
than  mine.  Assuredly  her  offering  of  a  five-franc  piece  is  a 
much  greater  sacrifice  than  what  I  give  to  the  poor  out  of  my 
luperfluity,  without  the  imposition  of  a  single  privation."  She 
than  recalled  the  widow's  mite,  more  acceptable  to  Gk)d  than 
the  gaudy  charities  of  the  rich.  ^^  I  do  not  do  enough  good,** 
she  thought ;  ^^  I  do  not  do  all  that  I  might."  While  mentally 
addressing  these  reproaches  to  herself,  she  entered  her  house. 

The  candle,  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  above  all  the  offering  of  an 
mly  five-franc  piece,  engraved  upon  the  memory  of  Madame  de 
Piennes  the  figure  of  the  young  woman,  whom  she  regarded 
AS  a  model  of  piety.  She  met  her  rather  often  afterwards,  in 
the  street,  near  the  church,  but  never  at  service.    Every  time 
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the  unknown  passed  her  she  bent  her  head  and  smiled  slightly. 
The  smile  hj  its  humility  pleased  Madame  de  Piennes.  She 
would  have  liked  to  find  an  occasion  to  serve  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  first  interested  her,  but  who  now  excited  her  pity  ;  for  she 
remarked  that  the  rose-colored  cap6te  had  faded  and  the  cash- 
mere shawl  had  disappeared.  No  doubt  it  had  returned  to  the 
second-hand  dealer.  It  was  evident  that  St.  Roch  was  not  pay* 
ing  back  a  hundredfold  the  offering  made  him. 

One  day  Madame  de  Piennes  saw  enter  St.  Roch  a  bier,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  rather  poorly  dressed  and  with  no  crape  on 
his  hat.    For  more  than  a  month  she  had  not  met  the  young 
woman  of  the  candle,  and  the  idea  came  to  her  that  this  was 
her  funeral.    Nothing  was  more  probable,  she  was  so  pale  and 
thin  the  last  time  Madame  de  Piennes  saw  her.    The  beadle, 
questioned,  interrogated  in  his  turn  the  man  following  the  bier. 
He  replied  tiiat  he  was  the  concierge  of  a  house,  Rue  Louis- 
le-Orand,  and  that  one  of  his  tenants  dying,  —  a  Madame  Guillot, 
wlio  had  no  friends  nor  relations,  only  a  daughter,  —  he,  the  con- 
cierge, out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart,  was  going  to  the  funeral 
of   a  person  who  was  nothing  whatever  to  him.     Immediately 
Madame  de  Piennes  imagined  that  her  unknown  one  had  died 
ixx  misery,  leaving  a  little  girl  without  help ;  and  she  promised 
berself  to  make  inquiries,  by  means  of  an  ecclesiastic  whom  she 
ordinarily  employed  for  her  good  deeds. 

Two  days  following,  a  cart  athwart  the  street  stopped  her 
^^niage  for  a  few  seconds,  as  she  was  leaving  her  door.  Look- 
^g  out  of  tiie  window  absent-mindedly,  she  saw  standing  against 
a  Wall  the  young  girl  whom  she  believed  dead.  She  recognized 
^cr  without  difficulty,  although  paler  and  thinner  than  ever, 
di'essed  in  mourning,  but  shabbily,  without  gloves  or  a  hat.  Her 
®'P^ession  was  strange.  Instead  of  her  habitual  smile,  her  fea- 
^1*68  were  all  contracted  ;  her  great  black  eyes  were  haggard ; 
>be  turned  them  towards  Madame  de  Piennes,  but  without  recog- 
'^zitig  her,  for  she  saw  nothing.  In  her  whole  countenance  was 
^  be  read,  not  grief,  but  furious  determination.  The  image  of 
^^  young  girl  and  her  desperate  expression  pursued  Madame  de 
**®Xiiies  for  several  hours. 

On  her  return  she  saw  a  great  crowd  in  the  street.  All  the 
P^'i^ers'  wives  were  at  their  doors,  telling  their  neighbors  some 
^^  that  was  being  listened  to  with  vivid  interest.  The  groups 
^^^^^  particularly  crowded  before  a  house  near  to  the  one  in 
wbioh  Madame  de  Piennes  lived.    All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
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an  open  window  in  the  third  story,  and  in  each  little  circle 
one  or  two  arms  were  raised  to  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  public ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  arms  would  fall  towards 
the  ground,  and  all  eyes  would  follow  tiie  movement.  Some 
extraordinary  event  had  happened. 

"  Ah,  madame ! "  said  Mademoiselle  Josephine,  as  she  unfas- 
tened the  shawl  of  Madame  de  Piennes,  ^^  My  blood  is  all  fro- 
zen I  Never  have  I  seen  anything  so  terrible — that  is,  I  did  not 
see,  though  I  ran  to  the  spot  the  moment  after.  But  all  the 
same  —  " 

^^  What  has  happened  ?    Speak  quickly.  Mademoiselle/' 

"  Well,  madame  —  three  doors  from  here,  a  poor  young  girl 
threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  not  three  minutes  ago;  if 
madame  had  arrived  a  moment  earlier,  she  could  have  heard 
the  thud." 

*^  Ah,  heaven !     And  the  unfortunate  thing  has  killed  herself!  ** 

^^  Madame,  it  gave  one  the  horrors  to  look  at  it.  Baptiste, 
who  has  been  in  the  wars,  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it.     From  the  third  story,  madame  1 " 

«  Did  the  blow  kill  her  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  madame !  she  was  still  moving,  she  talked  even.  *  I  want 
them  to  finish  me  ! '  she  was  saying.  But  her  bones  were  in  a 
jelly.     Madame  may  imagine  what  a  terrible  fall  it  was." 

^^  But  the  unhappy  creature !  Did  some  one  go  toher  relief ; 
was  a  physician  sent  for  —  a  priest  ?  " 

*^  A  priest,  madame  knows  that  as  well  as  I.  But  if  T  were  a 
priest  —  A  wretched  creature,  so  abandoned  as  to  kill  herself! 
And  besides,  she  had  no  behavior,  —  that  is  easily  seen.  She 
belonged  to  the  Opera,  so  they  told  me :  all  those  girls  end 
badly.  She  put  herself  in  the  window ;  she  tied  her  skirts  with 
a  pink  ribbon,  and  —  flop  !  " 

^'  It  is  the  poor  young  girl  in  mourning ! ''  cried  Madame  de 
Piennes,  speaking  to  herself. 

^^  Yes,  madame :  her  mother  died  three  or  four  days  ago.  It 
must  have  turned  her  head.  And  with  that,  her  lover  perhaps 
had  left  her  in  the  lurch.  And  then  rent  day  came  —  and  no 
money.     And  that  kind  doesn't  know  how  to  work." 

^'Do  you  know  if  the  unhappy  girl  has  what  she  needs  in  her 
condition,  —  linen,  a  mattress  ?    Find  out  immediately." 

^^  I  shall  go  for  madame,  if  madame  wishes,"  cried  the  maid, 
enchanted  to  think  of  seeing,  close  by,  a  woman  who  had  tried  to 
kill  herself.    ^  But,"  she  added, ''  I  don't  know  if  I  should  hare 
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fte  strength  to  look  at  her,  —  a  woman  fallen  from  the  third 
story !  When  they  bled  Baptiste  I  felt  sick :  it  was  stronger 
than  I." 

**'  Well  then,  send  Baptiste/'  cried  Madame  de  Piennes ;  ^  bnt 
let  me  know  immediately  how  the  poor  thing  is  getting  along.** 

Luckily  her  physician,  Dr.  K ,  arrived  as  she  was  giving 

the  order.  He  came  to  dine  with  her,  according  to  his  custom, 
^ery  Tuesday,  the  day  for  Italian  opera. 

^  Ran  quick,  doctor ! "  —  without  giving  him  time  to  put  down 
bis  cane  or  take  off  his  muflSer.  "  Baptiste  will  take  you.  A 
P^r  girl  has  just  thrown  herself  from  a  third-story  window,  and 
•he  is  without  attention." 

^'Out  of  the  window  ! "  said  the  doctor.    ^^  If  it  was  high,  I 
■'^^I  probably  have  nothing  to  do." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the   doctor  reappeared,  slightly  un- 
P^Wdered,  and  his  handsome  jabot  of  batiste  in  disorder. 

*^  These  people  who  set  out  to  kill  themselves,"  he  said,  ^  are 
^^m  with  a  caul.  The  other  day  they  brought  to  my  hospital 
ft  ^^^oman  who  had  sent  a  pistol  shot  into  her  mouth.  A  poor 
^^y  I  she  broke  three  teeth  and  made  an  ugly  hole  in  her  left 
cli^^k.  She  will  be  a  little  uglier,  that  is  all.  This  one  throws 
her-self  from  a  third-story  window.  A  poor  devil  of  an  honest 
o^^n, falling  by  accident  from  a  first-story,  would  break  his  skull. 
I^is  girl  breaks  her  leg,  has  two  ribs  driven  in,  and  gets  the 
ui^Titable  bruises — and  that  is  all.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
^t;in  on  this  turbot  is  completely  dried  up,  I  fear  for  the  roast, 
>^<1  we  shall  miss  the  first  act  of  Othello." 

^  And  the  unfortunate  creature — did  she  tell  you  what  drove 
hei-toit?" 

^  Oh,  madame,  I  never  listen  to  those  stories.    I  ask  them, 

^Bad  you  eaten  before  ?'  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  —  because 

that  is  necessary  for  the  treatment.     Parbleu !     When  one  kills 

one's  self,  it  is  because  one  has  some  bad  reason  for  it.    You 

lose  a  sweetheart,  a  landlord  puts  you  out  of  doors,  —  and  you 

jump  from  the  window  to  get  even  with  him.     And  one  is  no 

sooner  in  the  air  than  one  begins  to  repent." 

^  I  hope  she  repents,  poor  child." 

^  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  She  cried  and  made  fuss  enough  to 
iistract  me.  What  makes  it  the  more  interesting  in  her  case  is, 
that  if  she  had  killed  herself  she  would  have  been  the  gainer,  in 
not  dying  of  consumption  —  for  she  is  consumptive.  To  be  in 
^^  a  hurry,  when  lil  she  had  to  do  was  to  let  it  come  1 " 
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The  girl  laj  on  a  good  bed  sent  by  Madame  de  Piennes,  in  a 
little  chamber  furnished  with  three  strawHseated  chairs  and  a 
small  table.  Horribly  pale,  with  flaming  eyes.  She  had  one  arm 
outside  of  the  covering,  and  the  portion  of  that  arm  uncoyered 
by  the  sleeve  of  her  gown  was  livid  and  bruised,  giving  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  rest  of  her  body.  When  she  saw  Madame  de 
Piennes,  she  lifted  her  head,  and  said  with  a  sad,  faint  smile :  — 

^^  I  knew  that  it  was  you,  madame,  who  had  had  pity  upon  me. 
They  told  me  your  name,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  the  lady 
whom  I  met  near  St.  Boch." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  poor  way  here,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Madame  de  Piennes,  her  eyes  travelling  over  ^e  sad  fumishment 
of  the  room.  **  Why  did  they  not  send  you  some  curtains  ?  You 
must  ask  Baptiste  for  any  little  thing  you  need." 

"  You  are  very  good,  madame.  What  do  I  lack  ?  Nothing. 
It  is  all  over.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less,  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  " 

And  turning  her  head,  she  began  to  cry. 

<*  Do  you  suffer  much,  my  poor  child  ? "  said  Madame  de 
Piennes,  sitting  by  the  bed. 

^<No,  not  much.  Only  I  feel  all  the  time  in  my  ears  the 
wind  when  I  was  falling,  and  then  the  noise  —  crack  !  when  I 
fell  on  the  pavement." 

"  You  were  out  of  your  mind  then,  my  dear  friend :  you  re- 
pent now,  do  you  not  ?  " 

^*  Yes ;  but  when  one  is  unhappy,  one  cannot  keep  one*8 
head." 

*<  I  regret  not  having  known  your  position  sooner.  But,  my 
child,  in  no  circumstances  of  life  should  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
despair." 

<*  Ah !  I  do  not  know,"  cried  the  sick  girl,  "  what  got  into 
me ;  there  were  a  hundred  reasons  if  one.  First,  when  mamma 
died,  that  was  a  blow.  Then  I  felt  myself  abandoned  —  no  one  in- 
terested in  me.  And  at  last,  some  one  of  whom  I  thought  more 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  —  madame,  to 
forget  even  my  name !  Yes,  I  am  named  Arsdne  Guillot,  — 
G,  u,  i,  double  1 :  he  writes  it  with  ay!" 

**  And  so  you  have  been  deceived,  poor  child  ? "  resumed 
Madame  de  Piennes  after  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  I  ?  No.  How  can  a  miserable  girl  like  myself  be  deceived  ? 
Only  he  did  not  care  for  me  any  longer.  He  was  right :  I  am 
not  the  kind  for  him.    He  was  always  good  and  generous.    I 
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mrote  to  him,  telling  him  how  it  was  with  me,  and  if  he  wished  — 
Then  he  wrote  to  me  —  what  hurt  me  Terj  much.  —  The  other 
daj,  when  I  came  back  to  my  room,  I  let  fall  a  looking-glass  that 
he  had  given  me ;  a  Venetian  mirror,  he  called  it.  It  broke.  I 
said  to  myself,  *'  That  is  the  last  stroke !  That  is  a  sign  that  all 
is  at  an  end.'  I  had  nothing  more  from  him.  All  the  jewelry 
I  had  pawned.  And  then  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  I  destroyed 
myself  that  would  hurt  him,  and  I  would  be  revenged.  The 
window  was  open,  and  I  threw  myself  out  of  it." 

^*  But,  unfortunate  creature  that  you  are  !  the  motive  was  as 
frivolous  as  the  action  was  criminal." 

*'Well,  —  what  then?  When  one  is  in  trouble,  one  does 
not  reflect  It  is  very  easy  for  happy  people  to  say,  *Be 
reasonable.' " 

^I  know  it,  —  misfortune  is  a  poor  counsellor;  nevertheless, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful  trials  there  are  things  one 
should  not  forget.  I  saw  you  a  short  while  ago  perform  an  act 
of  piety  at  St.  Roch.  You  have  the  happiness  to  believe.  Your 
religion,  my  dear,  should  have  restrained  you,  at  the  very  moment 
you  were  abandoning  yourself  to  despair.  You  received  your 
life  from  Ood.  It  docs  not  belong  to  you.  But  I  am  wrong  to 
Bcold  yon  now,  poor  little  one.  You  repent,  you  suffer ;  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  you." 

Arsdne  bent  her  head,  and  tears  moistened  her  eyelids. 

'^  Ah,  madame  !"  she  said  with  a  great  sigh,  ^^  you  believe  me 
to  be  better  than  I  am.  You  believe  me  to  be  pious.  —  I  am  not 
very  much  so.  —  I  was  not  taught —  and  if  you  saw  me  at  church 
l>\iming  a  candle,  it  was  because  I  —  did  not  know  what  else  to 
pixt  my  wits  at." 

^  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  a  good  thought.  In  misfortune,  it  is 
al-ways  to  God  that  one  must  turn." 

"They  told  me  —  that  if  I  burned  a  candle  to  St.  Roch  — 
Btit  no,  madame,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  A  lady  like  you  does 
not  know  what  one  can  do  when  one  has  not  a  sou." 

^  One  must  ask  God  for  courage  above  all." 

^  Anyway,  madame,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  out  better 

^^  I  am ;  and  it  would  be  stealing  to  profit  by  the  charity  you 

ftuow  me,  without  knowing  what  I  am.     I  am  an  unfortunate 

Prt-—    But  in  this  world  one  lives  as  one  can.  —  To  come  to 

^  end,  madame,  I  burned  a  candle  because  my  mother  said  that 

^hen  one  burned  a  candle  to  St.  Boch,  eight  days  never  passed 

^ttiout  finding  some  one  —  " 
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Madame  de  Piennes  with  downcast  eyes  murmured  faint 
**  Your  mother !  Poor  thing  I  how  can  you  dare  to  say  it  ?  '* 

^*  Oh,  my  mother  was  like  all  mothers  —  all  the  mothers 
such  as  we.  She  supported  her  mother;  I  supported  her; 
fortunately  I  have  no  child  —  I  see,  madame,  that  it  frights 
you  —  but  what  would  you  have  ?  You  have  been  well  rean 
you  have  never  lacked.  When  one  is  rich,  it  is  easy  to  be  hi 
est.  As  for  me,  I  would  have  been  honest  had  I  had  the  mea 
I  never  loved  but  one  man,  and  he  left  me.  —  See,  madame,  I ; 
talking  to  you  this  way,  so  frankly,  although  I  see  what  3 
think  of  me  ;  and  you  are  right.  But  you  are  the  only  hon 
woman  I  ever  talked  to  in  my  life  —  and  you  look  so  good 
that  a  while  ago  I  said  to  myself,  ^  Even  when  she  knows  whf 
am,  she  will  take  pity  on  me.'  I  am  going  to  die,  and  I  ask 
you  only  one  favor :  to  have  a  mass  said  for  me  in  the  chui 
where  I  first  saw  you.  One  single  prayer,  that  is  all,  an( 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  No,  you  will  not  die,"  cried  Madame  de  Piennes,  grea 
moved.  "God  will  have  pity  upon  you,  poor  sinful  one.  1 
will  repent  of  your  faults  and  he  will  pardon  you.  Those  ^ 
have  reared  you  are  more  guilty  than  you  are.  Only  hi 
courage  and  hope.  Try  above  all  to  be  calmer,  my  poor  chi 
The  body  must  be  cured ;  the  soul  is  ill  too ;  but  I  will  ansi 
for  its  cure." 

She  had  risen  while  speakinpr,  rolling  in  her  fingers  a  pi( 
of  paper  that  contained  a  few  louis. 

"  Take  this,"  she  said,  *'if  you  have  any  little  fancy  - 
slipping  it  under  the  pillow. 

"  No,  madame  !  "  cried  Arsfene  impetuously,  thrusting  bf 
the  paper  :  "  I  do  not  wish  anything  from  you  but  what  you  hi 
promised.  Good-by.  We  shall  see  one  another  no  more.  Hi 
me  taken  to  a  hospital,  so  that  I  can  die  without  bothering  a 
one.  You  would  never  be  able  to  make  anything  out  of  me. 
great  lady  like  you  will  have  prayed  for  me ;  1  am  conte 
Adieu." 

And  turning  around  as  much  as  the  apparatus  that  held  1 
to  the  bed  would  permit,  she  hid  her  head  in  the  pillow,  so 
to  keep  from  seeing  anything  further. 

"  Listen,  Arsfene,"  said  Madame  de  Piennes  in  a  grave  to 
"  I  have  plans  for  you :  I  want  to  make  an  honest  woman 
you.  I  have  confidence  in  your  repentance.  1  shall  see  j 
often,  I  shall  take  care  of  you.  One  day  you  will  owe  me  y( 
self-esteem,"  —  takinj?  her  hand,  which  she  pressed  lightly 
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*  Ton  have  touched  me,**  cried  the  poor  girl,  ^  yon  hare 
preased  my  band.'* 

And  before  Madame  de  Piennea  conld  withdraw  her  hand, 
she  seized  it  and  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 

^  Calm  yourself,  calm  yourself,  my  dear,'*  said  Madame  de 
Piennea.  ^'  You  must  not  talk  any  more.  Now  I  know  all,  and 
I  understand  you  better  than  you  understand  yourself.  It  is  I 
who  am  to  be  the  doctor  of  your  head — your  poor  weak  head. 
And  you  must  obey  me  —  I  insist  upon  that  —  just  like  any  other 
doctor.  I  shall  send  you  a  priest,  one  of  my  friends.  You 
must  listen  to  him.  I  shall  choose  good  books  for  you ;  you 
must  read  them.  We  will  talk  together  sometimes.  And  when 
you  get  better,  we  will  busy  ourselves  about  your  future.** 

The  nurse  entered,  fetching  a  vial  from  the  druggist.  Ars^ne 
continued  to  weep. 

Repentance  was  not  difficult  for  poor  Arsdne,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hours  of  gross  pleasure,  had  known  only  the 
miseries  of  life. 

The  poor  girl  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  It  was  evident 
that  her  last  hour  was  near.  Her  respiration  was  nothing 
more  than  a  painful  rattle ;  and  Madame  de  Piennes  was  told 
that  several  times  during  the  morning  she  had  been  delirious, 
and  that  the  physician  did  not  think  she  could  last  until  the  next 
day.  Ars^ne,  however,  recognized  her  protectress  and  thanked 
her  for  coming. 

^You  will  not  tire  yourself  any  more  by  mounting  my 
stairs,**  she  said  in  a  faint  voice. 

Every  word  seemed  to  cost  her  a  painful  effort,  and  exhaust 
the  little  strength  she  bad  left.  They  had  to  bend  over  her  to 
hear  her.  Madame  de  Piennes  took  her  hand ;  it  was  already 
cold  and  inanimate. 

Max  arrived  shortly  after,  and  silently  approached  the  bed 
<>f  the  dying  girl.  She  made  him  a  slight  sign  of  the  head,  and 
'''>^icing  that  be  bad  a  book  in  his  hand,  — "  You  will  not  read 
^o^iay."  she  murmured  faintly. 

^hb^  Duhignon,  who  had  been  all  the  morning  with  Arsdne, 
obaomng  with  what  rapidity  her  strength  was  being  exhausted, 
dialled  to  use  for  her  salvation  the  few  moments  that  yet  re- 
^c^ined  to  her.  He  motioned  Madame  de  Piennes  and  Max 
^'^cie;  and  bending  over  the  bed  of  suffering,  be  spoke  to  the 
P^>or  jrirl  those  solemn  and  consoling  words  that  religion  reserves 
t«>r  Fuch  moments.    In  a  comer  of  the  room,  madame  was  on  her 
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knees  praying ;  Max,  standing  at  a  window,  seemed  transfon 
into  a  statue. 

^^  You  pardon  all  those  who  have  offended  you,  mydaughte 
said  the  priest  in  a  moved  voice. 

^^  Yes.  May  thej  be  happy/'  said  the  dying  girl,  making 
effort  to  be  heard. 

**  Trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  my  daughter,"  resumed 
Abb^:  '^repentance  opens  the  gates  of  heaven/' 

For  several  minutes  longer  the  Abb^  continued  his  exhoi 
tions ;  then  he  ceased  to  speak,  in  doubt  whether  he  had  m 
corpse  before  him.  Madame  de  Piennes  softly  arose  to  her  f 
and  each  one  remained  for  awhile  motionless,  anxiously  look 
at  the  livid  face  of  Ars^ne.  Each  one  was  holding  breath, 
fear  of  disturbing  the  terrible  slumber  that  perhaps  had  c< 
menced  for  her ;  the  ticking  of  a  watch  on  the  stand  by  the 
was  distinctly  heard  in  the  room. 

^'  She  has  passed  away,  the  poor  young  lady,"  at  last  said 
nurse,  after  holding  her  snuff-box  before  the  lips  of  Ars^ 
^  see,  the  glass  is  not  dimmed.     She  is  dead." 

^'  Poor  child,"  cried  Max,  coming  out  of  the  stupor  in  wh 
he  seemed  sunk,  '^  what  happiness  has  she  known  in  this  worh 

Of  a  sudden,  as  if  recalled  by  his  voice,  Arsdne  opened 
eyes :  "  I  have  loved,"  she  said  in  a  lifeless  voice.    "  I  h 
loved,"  she  repeated  with  a  sad  smile.    They  were  her  ] 
words. 

A  Suspicious  Companion. 

(From  "Carmen.") 

The  last  morsels  of  bread  and  ham  had  been  eaten ;  we  1 
each  smoked  a  secoud  cigar ;  I  ordered  the  guide  to  bridle 
horses,  and  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  my  new  acquaintai 
when  he  asked  me  where  I  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Bei 
I  could  attend  to  a  sign  from  my  guide,  I  had  replied  that  1 1 
making  for  the  Yenta  De  Cuervo. 

^^  A  bad  lodging  for  such  a  person  as  you,  sir.  I  am  go 
thither,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you  we  will 
together." 

"  Very  willingly,"  1  replied  as  I  mounted  my  horse, 
guide,  who  was  holding  the  stirrup,  made  me  another  sign, 
replied  to  it  by  shrugging  my  shoulders,  as  if  to  assure  him  t 
I  was  quite  easy  in  my  mind ;  and  then  we  started. 

The  mysterious  signs  of  Antonio,  his  uneasiness,  the  : 
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▼ords  that  escaped  ihe  unknown,  particularly  the  account  of  the 
thirty-league  ride,  and  the  by  no  means  plausible  explanaflon 
which  he  had  offered,  had  already  formed  my  opinion  concerning 
my  travelling  companion.  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  had 
to  do  with  a  eantrabanditta^  perhaps  with  a  brigand.  What 
matter  ?  I  knew  enough  of  the  Spanish  character  to  be  certain 
that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  man  who  had  eaten  and 
smoked  with  me.  His  very  presence  was  a  protection  against 
all  untoward  adventures.  Moreover,  I  was  rather  glad  to  know 
what  a  brigand  was  like.  One  does  not  meet  them  every  day, 
and  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  finding  one's  seL*  .'n  company 
with  a  dangerous  person,  particularly  when  one  find«  him  gentle 
uid  subdued. 

I  hoped  to  lead  the  unknown  to  confide  in  me  by  degrees^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  winks  of  my  guide,  I  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  bandits. 

Of  course  I  spoke  of  them  with  all  respect    There  was  at 

Oiat  time   a  famous  bandit  in   Andalusia  named  Jos^-Maria, 

^hose  exploits  were  in  every  one's  mouth.     ^^  Suppose  I  am  in 

^e  company  of  Jos^-Maria ! "  I  said  to  myself.    I  told  all  the 

^e<^dotes  of  this  hero  that  I  knew  —  all  those  in  his  praise,  of 

<^<X]:-*«e,  and  I  loudly  expressed  my  admiration  of  his  bravery 

^^     generosity. 

^*  Jos^Maria  is  only  a  scamp,"  replied  the  stranger,  coldly. 
^^Is  he  doing  himself  justice,  or  is  it  only  modesty  on  his 
P*^**;  ?"  I  asked  myself;  for,  after  considering  my  companion 
^^^^fully,  I  began  to  apply  to  him  the  description  of  Jos^  Maria 
^^i^h  I  had  read  posted  up  on  the  gates  of  many  towns  of 
-^^alusia.  Yes,  it  is  he,  certainly.  Pair  hair,  blue  eyes,  large 
^^vath,  good  teeth,  small  hands,  a  fine  shirt,  a  velvet  vest  with 
^^l^'^r  buttons,  gaiters  of  white  skin,  a  bay  horse.  No  doubt 
^'^^^Xit  it.     But  let  us  respect  his  incognito. 

"We  arrived  at  the  Venta.     It  was  just  what  he  had  described 

^* that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  most  miserable  inns  that  I  had 

®^^^  seen.  One  large  room  served  for  kitchen,  parlor,  and  bed- 
^^^^•31.  A  fire  was  burning  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
"^^^^31,  and  the  smoke  went  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or 
'^tl^er  it  stopped  there  and  hung  in  a  cloud  some  feet  above  the 
P^^^nd.  Beside  the  wall,  on  the  floor,  were  extended  five  or  six 
^^^■"Be-cloths,  which  were  the  beds  for  travellers.  About  twenty 
P^-^^^s  from  the  house  —  or  rather  from  the  single  room  which  I 
ha.^«  described —  was  a  kind  of  shed,  which  did  duty  for  a  stable. 
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In  this  delightful  retreat  there  was  for  the  time  being  no  other 
individual  besides  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  both  as  black  as  soot,  and  in  rags. 

^^  Here/*  thought  I,  *^  are  all  that  remain  of  the  population 
of  the  ancient  Munda  Baetica.  O  Caesar,  O  Sextus  Pompey,  how 
astonished  you  would  be  if  you  were  to  return  to  this  mundane 
sphere ! " 

When  she  perceived  my  companion  the  old  woman  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  ^^  Ah !  Se&or  Don  Jos^ ! "  slie 
cried.  Don  Jos^  frowned  and  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
command  which  made  the  old  woman  pause.  I  turned  to  my 
guide,  and  with  a  sign  imperceptible  to  Josd  made  Antonio  un- 
derstand that  I  needed  no  information  respecting  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  to  pass  the  night.  The  supper  was  better  than  I 
had  anticipated.  They  served  up  upon  a  small  table  about  a 
foot  high  an  old  cock  fricasseed  with  rice  and  pimentoes,  then 
pimentoes  in  oil,  and  lastly,  gaspachoj  a  kind  of  pimento  salad. 
Three  such  highly  seasoned  dishes  obliged  us  often  to  have  re- 
course to  the  flask  of  Montilla,  which  we  found  delicious.  Hav« 
ing  supped,  and  perceiving  a  mandolin  hanging  against  the  wall 
—  there  are  mandolins  everywhere  in  Spain  —  I  asked  the  little 
girl  who  waited  on  us  if  she  knew  how  to  play  it. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  but  Don  Jos^  plays  it  very  well.*' 

^^  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  sing  something  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 
"  I  passionately  love  your  national  music.'* 

^^  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  so  polite  a  gentleman  who  gives  me 
such  excellent  cigars,"  replied  Don  Jos^  good-humoredly,  and 
being  handed  the  mandolin,  he  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
His  voice  was  harsh,  but  rather  agreeable ;  the  air  was  sad  and 
wild ;  as  for  the  words,  I  did  not  understand  one  of  them. 

^^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  said, ''  that  is  not  a  Spanish  air 
which  you  have  just  sung.  It  strikes  me  as  resembling  the 
torzicos  which  I  have  heard  in  the  provinces,  and  the  words  seem 
to  be  in  the  Basque  tongue." 

"Yes,"  replied  Jos^,  with  a  sombre  air.  He  placed  the 
mandolin  on  the  ground,  and  sat  contemplating  the  dying  em- 
bers with  a  singularly  sad  expression.  Illumined  by  the  lamp 
placed  on  the  little  table,  his  face,  at  once  noble  and  ferocious, 
recalled  Milton's  Satan.  Like  him,  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of 
a  heaven  he  had  quitted  —  of  the  exile  to  which  his  sin  had  con- 
demned him.  I  endeavored  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  but 
he  did  not  reply,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  sad  reflections. 
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(From  "  ffisUny  of  the  Romaaa  Under  the  Empizo.*) 

In  stature  he  hardly  exceeded  the  middle  height ;  but  his  per* 
^on  was  lightly  and  delicately  formed ;  and  its  proportions  were 
^^ch  as  to  convey  a  favorable  and  even  a  striking  impression. 
SIb  countenance  was  pale,  and  testified  to  the  weakness  of  his 
^^alth,  and  almost  constant  bodily  suffering ;  but  the  hardships 
^^  military  service  had  imparted  a  swarthy  tinge  to  a  complex- 
lOQ  naturally  fair,  and  his  eyebrows,  meeting  over  a  sharp  and 
s^niline  nose,  gave  a  serious  and  stem  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance. His  hair  was  light,  his  eyes  were  blue  and  piercing ; 
^e  was  well  pleased  if  any  one  on  approaching  him  looked  on 
^e  ground  and  affected  to  be  unable  to  meet  their  dazzling 
brightness. 

It  is  said  that  his  dress  concealed  many  imperfections  and 

blemishes  on  his  person;  but  he  could  not  disguise  all  the 

bifirmities  under  which  he  labored.    The  weakness  of  the  fore- 

&nger  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  lameness  in  the  left  hip,  were 

^  results  of  wounds  he  incurred  in  battle  with  the  Lapydse 

ui  early  life.    He  suffered   repeated  attacks  of  fever  of  the 

Aoit  serious  kind,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 

^  Philippi,  and  that   against  the    Cantabrians;    and  again, 

^0  years  liter,  at  Rome»  when  his  recovery  was  despaired  of. 
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From  that  time,  although  constantly  liable  to  be  affected  by 
cold  and  heat,  and  obliged  to  nurse  himself  with  the  care  of  a 
valetudinarian,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  return  of 
illness  so  serious  as  the  preceding;  and,  dying  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  the  rumor  obtained  popular  currency  that  he  was 
prematurely  cut  off  by  poison  administered  by  the  empress. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  this  bodily  weakness  and 
sickly  constitution,  Octavian  did  not  attempt  to  distinguish 
himself  by  active  exertion  or  feats  of  personal  prowess.  The 
splendid  examples  of  his  uncle,  the  dictator,  and  of  Antoninus, 
his  rival,  might  have  early  discouraged  him  from  attempting  to 
shine  as  a  warrior  and  a  hero.  He  had  not  the  vivacity  and 
natural  spirits  necessary  to  carry  him  through  such  exploits  as 
theirs ;  and,  though  he  did  not  shrink  from  exposing  himself  to 
personal  danger,  he  prudently  declined  to  allow  a  comparison 
to  be  instituted  between  himself  and  rivals  whom  he  could  not 
hope  to  equal.  Thus  necessarily  thrown  back  upon  other  re- 
sources, he  trusted  to  caution  and  circumspection,  first  to  pre- 
serve his  own  life,  and  afterward  to  obtain  the  splendid  prizes 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  off  by  daring  adventure  and  the 
good  fortune  which  is  so  often  its  attendant. 

His  contest,  therefore,  with  Antoninus  and  Sextus  Pompeius 
was  the  contest  of  cunning  with  bravery.  But  from  his  youth 
up  he  was  accustomed  to  overreach  not  the  bold  and  reckless 
only,  but  the  most  considerate  and  wily  of  his  contemporaries, 
such  as  Cicero  and  Cleopatra.  He  succeeded  in  the  end  in  de- 
luding the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  tyranny ;  and  finally  deceived  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  and  falsified  the  lessons  of  the  Republican  history, 
in  reigning  forty  years  in  disguise,  and  leaving  a  throne  to  be 
claimed  without  a  challenge  by  his  successors  for  fourteen 
centuries. 

But  although  emperor  in  name,  and  in  fact  absolute  master 
of  his  people,  the  manners  of  the  Caesar,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  were  those  of  a  simple  citizen.  On  the  most  solemn 
occasion  he  was  distinguished  by  no  other  dress  than  the  robes 
and  insignia  of  the  offices  which  -he  exercised.  He  was  attended 
by  no  other  guards  than  those  which  his  consular  dignity  ren- 
dered customary  and  decent.  In  his  court  there  was  none  of 
the  etiquette  of  modern  monarchies  to  be  recognized ;  and  it 
was  only  by  slow  and  gradual  encroachment  that  it  came  to  pre- 
vail in  that  of  his  successors. 
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MntRicXy  Jamxs,  an  English  poet ;  bom  at  Reading  in  1720 ; 
died  there  in  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1744.  The  one  thing  which  gires 
aelaim  to  remembrance  is  the  pretty  fable,  '*  The  Chameleon.'' 

The  Chameleon. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post. 
Tet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  beea^ 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  better  than  before. 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stopx— - 
"Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow  — 
I  'ye  seen,  and  sure  I  ought  to  know." 
So  begs  you  'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that. 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter^ 
'   Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature : 

"A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun: 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 
How  slow  its  pace !  and  then  its  hue  — 
Who  erer  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?  " 

**  Hold  there ! "  the  other  quick  replies : 
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''  T  is  green — I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  the  summer  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  yiewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food/' 

<<  I  've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue. 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed, 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade/' 

"  'T  is  green,  't  is  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye  I  **— 
**  Qreen !  '*  cries  the  other  in  a  fury ; 
"  Why,  sir,  d*  ye  think  I  \e  lost  my  eyes  ?  **  — 
**  'T  were  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies ; 
"For  if  they  always  use  you  thus, 
You  '11  find  them  but  of  little  use.'' 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose. 
From  words  they  came  almost  to  blows ; 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third ; 
To  him  the  question  they  referred, 
And  begged  he  'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  bother) 
The  creature 's  neither  one  nor  t'  other. 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night. 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light; 
I  marked  it  well :  't  was  black  as  jet. 
Tou  stare :  but,  sirs,  I  've  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it."  —  "Pray,  sir,  do; 
I  '11  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  I  '11  be  sworn  that  when  you  've  seen 
The  reptile,  you  '11  pronounce  him  green.'' 

"  Well,  then,  at  once  to  end  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  *'  I  '11  turn  him  out; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I  've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  think  him  black  I  '11  eat  him." 

He  said ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast :  and  lo  I  't  was  white. 

Both  stared ;  the  man  looked  wondrous  wiset 
'^My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue)i 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong. 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you* 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 
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JULES  MIGHELET. 

MicHKLXTy  JinjB8,  a  famous  French  historian  and  miseellaneons 
writer ;  born  in  Paris,  August  21, 1798 ;  died  at  Hy^res,  February  9, 
1874.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  History  in  the  Col- 
l^  de  France.     His  works  in  the  historical  department  were  very 
numerous,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  **  Histoire  de  France,'' 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1833,  the  sixteenth  and 
laat  in  1867.     He  finally  retired  from  official  life  after  the  coup 
d^itat  of  1851,  when  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  for  the  new  gor- 
erninent  of  Napoleon  III.     He,  however,  was  thereafter  busy  with 
Ws  pen.  Among  his  later  works  are  "  L'Oiseau  *'  (1856) ;  "  L'Insecte ' 
(1857) ;  « L'Araour  "  (1858) ;  "  La  Femrae  "  (1859)  ;  "  La  Sorciire '' 
(1862) ;  «  La  Bible  de  THuiiianite  "  (1864) ;  "  La  Montague ''  (1868) 
"Nc8  Fils  "  (1869) ;  «  Hbtoire  du  XLK.*  Sitele  "  (1872> 


Th£  Death  of  Jeanke  D'Asa 

(From  the  "  Hiatory  of  France.") 

The  end  of  the  sad  journey  was  the  Yieux-Marcb^  the  fish- 

^n.rket     Three  BcafTolds  had  been  erected.     Upon  one  were 

^^  episcopal  and  royal  chairs,  and  the  throne  of  the  cardinal 

^   England  amid  the  seats  of  his  prelates.     On  the  other  were 

^  figure  the  personages  of  the  dismal  drama:  the  preacher,  the 

lodges,  the  bailifF,  and  lastly  the  condemned  one.     Apart  was 

B^en  a  large  scaffold  of  masonry,  loaded  and  overloaded  with 

^ood.     As  to  the  pyre,  there  was  notliing  to  complain  of:  it 

^liljrhtened  by  its  height     This  was  not  merely  to  make  the 

^^ecution  more  solemn:  there  was  an  intention  in  it;  it  was 

^hat  the  pile  being  built  so  hiprh,  the  executioner  could  only 

^nch  the  bottom  portion  to  light  it,  and  thus  he  could  not 

abridge  the  martyrdom  nor  expedite  the  end,  as  he  sometimes 

did  to  others,  sparing  them  the  flame.     Here  there  was  no  idea 

^  defrauding  justice,  or  giving  a  dead  body  to  the  fire;  they 

wished  her  to  be  well  burned,  alive,  and  so  that,  placed  on  the 

B^mit  of  this  mountain  of  wood,  and  dominating  the  circle  of 

YOUXT.— 6 
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lances  and  Bwords  around  her,  she  could  be  seen  from  all  p 
of  the  place.  Slowly  burned  under  the  eyes  of  a  curious  cro 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  end  she  would  be  i 
prised  into  some  weakness,  that  something  would  escape 
that  might  pass  as  a  disavowal ;  at  the  least,  confused  w( 
to  be  interpreted,  low  prayers,  humiliating  cries  for  mercy 
from  a  distracted  woman. 

The  ghastly  ceremony  began  by  a  sermon.  Master  Nice 
Midy,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  University  of  Paris,  preached 
this  edifying  text:  ^^  When  a  member  of  the  Church  is  ill, 
whole  Church  is  ill. "  This  poor  Church  could  only  cure  it 
by  cutting  off  a  member.  He  concluded  by  the  formi 
'^Jeanne,  go  in  peace:  the  Church  cannot  defend  you." 

Then  the  judge  of  the  Church,  the  bishop  of  Beauv 
benignly  exhorted  her  to  think  of  her  soul,  and  to  recall 
her  misdeeds  in  order  to  excite  herself  to  contrition.  ' 
Assertors  had  judged  that  it  was  according  to  law  to  rea< 
her  her  abjuration :  the  bishop  did  not  do  anything  of  the  ki 
—  he  feared  her  denials,  her  reclamations.  But  the  poor  j 
did  not  dream  of  thus  quibbling  for  her  life :  she  had  far  ot 
thoughts.  Before  they  could  even  exhort  her  to  contrition, 
was  on  her  knees  invoking  God,  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  \ 
St  Catherine;  forgiving  everybody,  and  asking  forgivem 
saying  to  the  assistants,  ^^  Pray  for  me. "  She  requested  e 
of  the  priests,  particularly,  to  say  a  mass  for  her  souL 
this  in  such  a  devout  fashion,  so  humble,  so  touching,  t 
emotion  spreading,  no  one  could  control  himself:  the  bisl 
of  Beauvais  began  to  weep,  he  of  Boulogne  sobbed ;  and  beb 
the  English  themselves  crying  and  weeping  also  —  Winohei 
with  the  others. 

But  the  judges,  who  had  for  a  moment  lost  countenaB 
recovered  and  hardened  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Beanvi 
wiping  his  eyes,  began  to  read  the  condemnation.  He 
minded  the  culprit  of  her  crimes,  — schism,  idolatry,  invc 
tion  of  demons ;  how  she  had  been  admitted  to  penitence ;  i 
how,  seduced  by  the  Prince  of  Lies,  she  had  fallen  again  — 
sorrow !  —  like  the  dog  which  returns  to  his  vomit.  ^  The 
fore  we  pronounce  you  a  rotten  member,  and  as  such,  oat 
from  the  Church.  We  deliver  you  over  to  the  secular  pow 
praying  it  nevertheless  to  moderate  its  judgment,  by  spari 
you  death  and  the  mutilation  of  your  members." 

Thus  forsaken  by  the  Church,  she  committed  herself  in 
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confidence  to  Ood.  She  asked  for  the  cross.  An  Englishman 
passed  to  her  a  cross,  which  he  made  of  sticks :  she  received  it 
jmone  the  less  devoutly ;  she  kissed  it,  and  placed  it,  this  rough 
oxt)ss,  beneath  her  clothes  and  on  her  flesh.  But  she  wished  to 
bold  the  Church's  cross  before  her  ejes  till  death;  and  the 
^ood  bailifiF  Massieu  and  brother  Isambart  were  so  moved  by 
insistence  that  they  brought  her  that  of  the  parish  church 

Saint-Sauveur.  As  she  was  embracing  this  cross  and  being 
oxscouraged  by  Isambart,  the  English  began  to  find  all  this  very 
long:  it  must  be  at  least  midday;  the  soldiers  grumbled,  the 
o^i^ptains  said,  ^How,  priest,  will  you  make  us  dine  here?" 
M.'Jien  losing  patience,  and  not  awaiting  the  order  of  the  bailiff, 
iw^bo  nevertheless  alone  had  authority  to  send  her  to  death,  they 
made  two  soldiers  climb  up  to  remove  her  out  of  the  priest's 
liAnds.  At  the  foot  of  the  tribunal  she  was  seized  by  armed 
men,  who  dragged  her  to  the  executioner  and  said  to  him,  "  Do 
your  work."  This  fury  of  the  soldiers  caused  horror;  several 
of  the  assistants,  even  the  judges,  fled  in  order  not  to  see  more. 
^^lien  she  found  herself  below  in  the  open  square  amid  these 
^^glishmen,  who  laid  hands  on  her,  nature  suffered  and  the 
fl^sli  was  troubled;  she  cried  anew,  "0  Rouen!  you  will  then 
^  my  last  dwelling-place. "  She  said  no  more,  and  sinned  not 
^7  her  lips  even  in  this  moment  of  terror  and  trouble;  she 
^^^cufled  neither  her  king  nor  his  saints.  But,  the  top  of  the 
pile  reached,  seeing  that  great  city,  that  immovable  and  silent 
^^owd,  she  could  not  keep  from  saying,  ^^  0  Rouen  I  Rouen !  I 
have  a  great  fear  that  you  will  have  to  suffer  for  my  death ! " 
^e  who  had  saved  the  people,  and  whom  the  people  abandoned, 
^^pressed  in  dying  only  admirable  sweetness  of  soul,  only  com- 
P^^ion  for  them.  She  was  tied  beneath  the  infamous  writing, 
^^ovrned  with  a  mitre,  on  which  was  to  be  read,  "  Heretic,  per- 
^^T%  apostate,  idolater"  —  and  then  the  executioner  lighted 
**^©  fire.  She  saw  it  from  above,  and  uttered  a  cry.  Then,  as 
*h^  brother  who  was  exhorting  her  paid  no  attention  to  the 
^^xxies,  she  feared  for  him;  forgetting  herself,  she  made  him 
8o  down. 

Which  well  proves  that  up  to  then  she  had  retracted 
^^hing  expressedly;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Cauchon  was 
^^^iged,  no  doubt  by  the  high  Satanic  will  which  presided,  to 
^me  to  the  foot  of  the  pyre,  to  front  the  face  of  his  victim,  to 
rr  to  draw  out  some  word.  He  only  obtained  one  despairing 
^^^      She  said  to  him  with  sweetness  what  she  had  already 
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said :  ^  Bishop,  I  die  by  your  hand.  If  you  had  put  me 
Ghurch'i  prisons  this  would  not  have  happened.''  Th< 
doubtless  hoped  that,  believing  herself  abandoned  by  hei 
she  would  at  the  last  accuse  him,  say  something  againS' 
She  still  defended  him.  ^^  Whether  I  did  well  or  ill,  m 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  was  not  he  who  counselled 

But  the  flame  rose.  At  the  moment  it  touched  he 
unfortunate  one  shuddered,  and  asked  for  holy  water ;  f oi 
—  it  was  apparently  the  cry  of  fright.  But  recovering  1 
instantly,  she  no  longer  named  any  but  God,  his  angel 
his  saints.  She  testified,  "Yes,  my  voices  were  from 
my  voices  did  not  deceive  me ! "  This  vanishing  of  all 
in  the  flames,  should  make  us  believe  that  she  accepted 
as  the  deliverance  promised;  that  she  no  longer  unde 
salvation  in  a  Judaistic  and  material  sense,  as  she  hac 
till  then ;  that  she  saw  clear  at  last,  and  that,  coming 
the  shadows,  she  obtained  that  which  she  still  lacked  oi 
and  holiness. 

Ten  thousand  men  wept.  A  secretary  of  the  King  o: 
land  said  aloud,  on  returning  from  the  execution,  "V 
lost:  we  have  burned  a  saint!"  This  word  escaped  fr 
enemy  is  none  the  less  graven.  It  will  remain.  The 
will  not  contradict  it.  Yes,  according  to  Religion,  ace 
to  Patriotism,  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a  saint. 

What  legend  more  beautiful  than  this  incontestabl 
tory!    But  we  should  take  care  not  to  make  a  legend 
every  feature,  even  the  most  human,  should  be  piousl 
served;  the  touching  and  terrible  reality  of  it  should 
spected.     Let  the  spirit  of  romance  touch  it  if  it  dare : 
never  will  do  it     And  what  could  it  add  ?    The  idea 
all  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  followed  from  leg< 
legend  —  this  idea  was  found  at  last  to  be  a  person ;  this 
was  tangible.     The  helping  Virgin  of  battles,  upon  who 
soldiers  called,  whom  they  awaited  from  on  high  —  st 
here  below.     In  whom !    This  is  the  marvel.     In  that 
was  despised,  in  that  which  was  of  the  humblest,  —  in  a 
in  a  simple  girl  of  the  fields,  of  the  poor  people  of  F 
For  there  was  a  people,  there  was  a  France.     This  last 
of  their  Fast  was  also  the  first  of  the  time  that  was  begii 
In  her  appeared  at  the  same  time  the  Virgin  and  alrea 
country. 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  this  great  fact ;  such  is  the  philoi 
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the  high  tmth  of  it     But  the  historical  reality  is  not  the  less 

certain;  it  was  only  too  positively  and  too  cruelly  established. 

This  living  enigma,  this  mysterious  creature  whom  all  judged 

to  be  supernatural,  this  angel  or  demon  who  according  to  some 

woald  fly  away  some  morning,  was  found  to  be  a  young  woman, 

a  young  girl:  she  had  no  wings,  but,  attached  like  us  to  a 

mortal  body,  she  was  to  suffer,  die ;  and  what  a  hideous  death ! 

£at  it  is  just  in  this  reality,  which  seems  degrading,  in  this 

sad  trial  of  nature,  that  the  ideal  is  found  again  and  shines 

out.     The  contemporaries  themselves  recognized  in  it  Christ 

junong  the  Pharisees.     Yet  we  should  see  in  it  still  another 

'fcliing:  the  passion  of  the  Virgin,  the  martyrdom  of  purity. 

There  have  been  many  martyrs ;  history  cites  innumerable 
ones,  more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  glorious.     Pride  has  had 
mts  own,  and  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  dispute.     No  century  has 
Xacked  fighting  martyrs,  who  no  doubt  died  with  good  grace 
*«rhen  they  could  not  kill.     These  fanatics  have  nothing  to  see 
ere.     The  holy  maid  is  not  of  them ;  she  had  a  different  sign, 
goodness,  charity,  sweetness  of  soul.     She  had  the  gentle- 
ess  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  with  a  difference.     The  early 
Christians  only  remained  sweet  and  pure  by  fleeing  from  action, 
\>j  sparing  themselves  the  struggle  and  trial  of  the  world. 
This  one  remained  sweet  in  the  bitterest  struggle  of  good  amid 
tibe  bad ;  peaceful  even  in  war,  —  that  triumph  of  the  Devil,  — 
she  carried  into  it  the  spirit  of  Ood.     She  took  arms  when  she 
knew  "the  pity  there  was  in  the  kindgom  of  Prance."     She 
<^ald  not  see  French  blood  flow.     This  tenderness  of  heart 
'be  had  for  all  men ;  she  wept  after  victories,  and  nursed  the 
^^^nded  English.     Purity,  sweetness,  heroic  goodness  —  that 
^^se  supreme  beauties  of  soul  should  be  met  in  a  girl   of 
^'i^^.iice  may  astonish  strangers,  who  only  like  to  judge  our 
''^^ion  by  tiie  lightness  of  its  manners.     Let  us  say  to  them 
(*ttd  without  self-partiality,  since  to-day  all  this  is  so  far  from 
^y    that  beneath  this  lightness  of  manner,  amid  her  follies  and 
"®^  vices,  old  Prance  was  none  the  less  the  people  of  love  and 
^^  ^race. 

The  savior  of  France  was  to  be  a  woman.     France  was  a 

^^Ucian  herself.      She  had  the  nobility  of  one;  but  also  the 

^i^iable  sweetness,  the  facile  and  charming  pity,  the  excellence 

^^    least  of  impulse.     Even  when  she  delighted  in  vain  ele- 

K^ixces  and  exterior  refinements,  she  still  remained  at  the  bot- 

toxn  nearer  to  nature.     The  Frenchman,  even  when  vicious, 
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kept  more  than  any  one  else  his  good  sense  and  good  heart 
May  new  France  not  forget  the  word  of  old  France:  **Only 
great  hearts  know  how  much  glory  there  is  in  being  good." 
To  be  and  remain  such,  amid  the  injustices  of  men  and  the 
severities  of  Providence,  is  not  only  the  gift  of  a  fortunate 
nature,  but  it  is  strength  and  heroism.  To  keep  sweetness 
and  benevolence  amid  so  many  bitter  disputes,  to  traverse 
experience  without  permitting  it  to  touch  this  interior  treasure, 
—  this  is  divine.  Those  who  persist  and  go  thus  to  the  end 
are  the  true  elect  And  even  if  they  have  sometimes  stumbled 
in  the  difficult  pathways  of  the  world,  amid  their  falls,  their 
weakness,  and  their  childishnesses,  they  will  remain  none  the 
less  children  of  God. 

MiCHSL  Anoelo. 

(From  "The  lUnaiaiance.") 

Where  was  the  soul  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  In 
the  placid  facility  of  the  charming  Raphael  ?  In  the  sublime 
ataraxy  of  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  centralizer  of  arts, 
the  prophet  of  sciences  ?  He  who  wished  for  insensibility,  he 
who  said  to  himself,  "Fly  from  storms,"  he  nevertheless, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  left  in  his  "St.  John,"  in  the 
"Bacchus,"  and  even  in  the  "Jocunda,"  in  the  nervous  and 
sickly  memory  that  all  those  strange  heads  express  on  their 
lips  —  he  has  left  a  painful  trace  of  the  convulsing  pains  of  the 
Italian  mind ;  of  the  kind  of  Maremma  fever,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  a  false  hilarity ;  of  the  jesting,  rather  light  than  gay, 
of  Pulci  and  Ariosto.  There  was  a  man  in  these  times,  a 
heart,  a  true  hero.  Have  you  seen  in  the  "Last  Judgment," 
towards  the  middle  of  the  immense  canvas,  him  who  is  disput- 
ing with  demons  and  angels,  — have  you  seen  in  that  face  and 
in  others  those  swimming  eyes  struggling  to  look  above ;  mor- 
tal anxiety  of  a  soul  in  which  two  opposing  infinities  are  strug- 
gling? True  image  of  the  sixteenth  century,  between  old  and 
new  beliefs ;  image  of  Italy  among  nations ;  image  of  the  man 
of  the  time,  and  of  Michel  Angelo  himself. 

It  has  been  marvellously  well  said,  "Michel  Angelo  was 
the  conscience  of  Italy.  From  birth  to  death,  his  work  was 
the  Judgment"  One  must  not  pay  attention  to  the  first  pagan 
sculptures  of  Michel  Angelo,  or  to  the  Christian  velleities  that 
crossed  his  life.     In  St  Peter  he  had  no  thought  of  the  tri- 
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mnph  of  Catholicism ;  his  only  dream  was  the  triumph  of  the 

new  art,   the  completion  of  the  great  victory  of  his  master 

Bnmelleschi,  before  whose  work  he  had  his  tomb  placed,  in 

order,  as  he  said,  to  contemplate  it  throughout  eternity.     He 

proceeded  from  two  men,  Savonarola  and  Brunelleschi.      He 

belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  Sibyls,  of  that  of  the  prophet 

Blias,  of  the  savage  locust-eaters  of  tiie  Old  Testament     His 

one  glory  and  his  crown  —  nothing  like  it  before,   nothing 

sifterwards  —  is  his  having  put  into  art  that  eminently  novel 

Uiing,  the  thirst  for  and  aspiration  towards  the  good.     Ah, 

laow  well  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  defender  of  Italy !    Not 

for  having  fortified  the  walls  of  Florence  in  his  last  days ;  but 

:f or  having,  in  the  infinite  number  of  days  that  followed  and 

^^ill  follow,  showed  in  the  Italian  soul,  martyred  like  a  soul 

"without  right,  the  triumphant  idea  of  a  right  that  the  world 

^id  not  yet  see. 

To  recall  his  origin  is  to  tell  why  he  alone  could  do  these 
things.     Bom  in  the  city  of  judges,  Arezzo,  to  which  all  others 
<3ame  to  get  podest^,  he  had  a  judge   for  a  father.     He  de- 
^Msended  from  the  counts  of  Canossa,  relatives  of  the  Emperor 
"^ho  founded  at  Bologna,  against  the  popes,  the  school  of  Roman 
law.     We  must  not  be  astonished  that  his  family  at  his  birth 
save  him  the  name  of  the  angel  of  justice,  Michael,  just  as  the 
'JIather  of  Raphael  gave  him  the  name  of  the  angel  of  grace.     It 
"^as  a  choleric  race.     Arezzo,  an  old  Etruscan  city,  petty  fallen 
3*epublic,  was  despised  by  the  great  banking  city ;  Dante  gave 
:lt  a  knock  in  passing.     One  of  the  most  ordinary  subjects  of 
Italian  farces  was  the  podest^,  representing  the  powerlessness  of 
^e  law  in  stranger  cities  that  called  him,  paid  him,  and  drove 
lim  out.    Again  everybody  in  Italy  made  mockery  of  his  justice. 
"There  was  needed  a  heroic  effort,  like  that  of  Brancaleone's,  to 
make  the  sword  of  justice  respected.     It  needed  a  lion-hearted 
man,  stranger  and  isolated  as  he  was,  to  execute  his  own  judg- 
ments disputed  by  all.     Michel  Angelo  would  have  been  one  of 
these  warrior  judges  of  the  thirteenth  century.     By  heart  and 
stature  he  belonged  to  the  great  Ghibellines  of  that  time ;  to  the 
one  whom  Dante  honored  on  his  couch  of  fire;  to  the  other  with 
the  tragic  face  :  **  Lombard  soul,  why  the  slow  moving  of  thine 
eyes  ?  one  would  say  a  lion  in  his  repose."     Not  wearing  the 
sword,  under  the  reign  of  men  of  money,  in  its  place  he  took  the 
chisel.     He  was  the  Brancaleone,  the  judge  and  podestii,  of  Ital- 
ian art.     He  exercised  in  marble  and  stone  the  high  censure  of 
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hiB  time.  For  nearly  a  century  his  life  was  a  combat,  a  contiii 
iial  contradiction.  Noble  and  poor,  he  was  reared  in  the  boas 
of  the  Medici,  where  we  have  seen  him  sculpturing  statues  o 
snow.  Republican,  all  his  life  he  served  princes  and  popei 
Envy  disfigures  him,  a  rival  has  deformed  him  forever.  Mad 
to  love  and  be  loved,  always  he  will  remain  alone. 

What  was  of  great  assistance  to  Michel  Angelo  was  the  fac 
that  tiie  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  work  of  Sixtus  IV.,  uncle  of  Juliu 
IV.,  was  only  a  second  thought  of  the  latter,  who  attached  th 
glory  of  his  pontificate  to  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's.  H* 
obtained  the  favor  of  alone  having  the  key  of  the  chapel,  and  o 
not  having  any  visitors.  The  visits  of  the  Pope,  which  he  daret 
not  refuse,  he  rendered  diiBcult  by  leaving  no  access  to  his  scai 
folding  save  by  a  steep  step-ladder,  upon  which  the  old  Pope  hai 
to  risk  himself.  This  obscure  and  solitary  vault,  in  which  h< 
passed  five  years,  was  for  him  the  cave  of  Mount  Garmel ;  an< 
he  lived  in  it  like  Elias.  He  had  a  bed  suspended  from  the  arch 
upon  which  he  painted  with  his  head  stretched  back.  No  com 
pany  but  the  prophets  and  the  sermons  of  Savonarola.  It  wai 
thus,  in  the  absolute  solitude  of  the  years  1507, 1506, 1509, 1510 
—  it  was  during  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambray,  when  th< 
Pope  gave  a  last  blow  to  Italy  in  killing  Venice,  —  that  the  grea 
Italian  made  his  prophets  and  his  sibyls,  realized  that  work  o 
sorrow,  of  sublime  liberty,  of  obscure  presentments,  of  inter 
penetrating  lights. 

He  put  four  years  into  it.  And  I  —  I  have  put  thirty  year 
into  interrogating  it.  Not  a  year  at  longest  has  passed  withou 
my  taking  up  again  this  Bible,  this  Testament,  which  is  never  oh 
nor  new,  but  of  an  age  still  unknown.  Born  out  of  the  JewisI 
Bible,  it  passes  and  goes  far  beyond  it.  One  must  take  can 
not  to  go  into  the  chapel,  as  is  done,  during  the  solemnitiei 
of  Holy  Week  and  with  the  crowd.  One  must  go  there  alone 
slip  in  as  the  Pope  sometimes  did  (only  Michel  Angelo  wouh 
frighten  him  by  throwing  down  a  plank);  one  must  confront  it 
tete-i-tSte,  alone.  Reassure  yourself :  that  painting,  extinguishec 
and  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  incense  and  of  candles,  has  n( 
longer  its  old  trait  of  inspiring  terror;  it  has  lost  something  o 
its  frightening  power,  gained  in  harmony  and  sweetness;  it  par 
takes  of  the  long  patience  and  equanimity  of  time.  It  appean 
blackened  from  the  depths  of  ages  ;  but  all  the  more  victorious 
not  surpassed,  not  contradicted.  Dante  did  not  see  these  thingi 
in  his  last  circle.     But  Michel  Angelo  saw  them,  foresaw  them 
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dared  to  paint  them  in  the  Vatican,  writing  the  three  words  of 
Bebhazzar's  feast  upon  the  walls,  soiled  by  the  Borg^as,  the  mur- 
derers of  Robera.    Happily  he  was  not  understood.    They  would 
have  had  it  all  effaced.     We  know  how  for  years  he  defended 
the  door  of  the  Siztine  Chapel,  and  how  Julius  II.  told  him:  ^^If 
you  are  slow,  I  will  throw  you  down  from  the  top  of  your  scaf- 
fold."   On  the  perilous  day  when  the  door  was  at  last  opened, 
and  when  the  Pope  entered  in  processional  pomp,  Michel  Angelo 
could  see  that  his  work  remained  a  dead  letter ;  that  in  looking 
ftt  it  they  saw  nothing.     Stunned  by  the  enormous  enigma,  ma- 
licious but  not  daring  to  malign  those  giants  whose  eyes  shot 
thunderbolts,  they  all  kept  silence.    The  Pope,  to  put  a  good 
countenance  upon  it,  and  not  let  himself  be  subdued  by  the  terri- 
fying vision,  grumbled  out  these  words :  ^'  There  is  no  gold  in  it 
at  all.'*    Michel  Angelo,  reassured  now  and  certain  of  not  being 
iioderstood,  replied  to  this  futile  censure,  his  bitter  tragic  mouth 
^•►iighing:  **Holy   Father,  the  people  up  there,  they  were  not 
nol,  but  holy  personages,  who  did  not  wear  gold,  and  made  little 
^  tile  goods  of  this  world." 

The  Medlsval  Poetby  of  Chtvalby. 

The  poetry  of  chivalry  had  to  resign  itself  to  death.    What 
l^a^  it  done  for  humanity  during  all  these  ages  ?    Man  —  whom 
it  had  been  pleased,  in  its  confidence,  to  take,  still   simple,  still 
ignorant,  mute  as  Perceval,  brutal  as  Roland  or  Reuaud,  and 
bad  promised  to  conduct  through  the  different  steps  of  chival- 
rous imitation  up  to  the  dignity  of  Christian  hero  —  it  left  weak, 
disconraged,  miserable.    From  the  cycle  of  Roland  to  that  of  the 
(irail  his  sadness  had  gone  on  increasing.     He  had  been  led 
▼andering  through  forests  in  pursuit  of  giants  and  monsters, 
^th  woman  ever  in  view.     His  have  been  the  labors  of  the  an- 
cient Hercules,  and  his  weaknesses   as  well.     The  poetry  of 
chiralry  has  scarcely  developed  its  hero,  and  has  retained  him 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  like  the  thoughtless  mother  of  Perceval, 
vho  prolongs  the  imbecility  of  her  son's  early  age.     And  there- 
tore  he  quits  this  mother  of  his,  just  as  Gerard  of  Roussillon 
throws  up  chivalry,  and  turns  charcoal-burner ;  and  Rcnaud  of 
Montanban  turns  mason,  and  carries  stones  on  his  back  to  help 
to  build  Cologne  CathedraL 
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Thb  MiEDiMVAjj  Man  and  the  Chxtbch. 

The  Enight  turns  Man  —  turns  one  of  the  people ;  derotes 
himself  to  the  Church ;  for  in  the  Church  alone  resides  at  this 
time  manly  intellect,  his  true  life,  his  repose.  Whilst  this  Fool- 
ish Virgin  of  the  chivalrous  epopee  hastes  over  mountains  and 
Talleys,  mounted  on  the  crupper  behind  Lancelot  and  Tristan, 
the  Wise  Virgin  of  the  Church  keeps  her  lamp  lighted,  waiting 
for  the  great  awakening.  Seated  near  the  mysterious  manger, 
she  watches  over  the  inifant  People  who  grow  up  between  the  ox 
and  the  ass  during  her  Christmas  Night.  Presently  kings  will 
come  to  worship  her. 

The  Church  is  herself  People.  Together  they  play  the  great 
drama  of  the  world  —  the  combat  of  Soul  and  Matter,  of  Man 
and  of  Nature :  the  Sacrifice,  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion.  The 
chivalrous  and  aristocratic  epopee  was  the  poetry  of  Love,  of  the 
Human  Passion,  of  the  pretended  happy  of  this  world.  The  ec- 
clesiastical drama  —  otherwise  called  Worship  —  is  the  poetry 
of  the  People,  the  poetry  of  those  who  suffer,  of  the  suffering  — 
the  Divine  Passion. 

The  Church  was  at  this  time  the  real  domicile  of  the  people. 
A  man's  house  —  the  wretched  masonry  to  which  he  returns  in 
the  evening  —  was  only  a  temporary  shelter.  To  say  truth, 
there  was  but  one  house  —  the  House  of  God.  Not  in  vain  had 
the  Church  her  right  of  asylum.  She  was  now  the  universal 
asylum.  Social  life  altogether  sought  refuge  with  her.  Men 
prayed  there ;  there  the  Commune  held  its  deliberations.  The 
bell  was  the  voice  of  the  city  ;  she  summoned  to  the  labors  of 
the  field,  to  civil  affairs,  sometimes  to  the  battle  of  liberty.  In 
Italy  it  was  in  the  churches  that  the  Sovereign  People  assembled. 
It  was  at  St.  Mark's  that  the  deputies  of  Europe  sought  from  the 
Venetians  a  fleet  for  the  fourth  Crusade.  Trade  was  carried  on 
around  the  Church ;  the  places  of  pilgrimage  were  fairs  ;  the 
articles  of  merchandise  received  the  priestly  blessing;  even 
cattle  were  brought  to  receive  benediction. 

There  abe  No  Old  Women. 

(From  "  L'Amour.") 

Vasabi  made  a  singular  remark  about  the  old  master  Giotto, 
the  creator  of  Italian  art.  ^'He  was  the  first  to  put  goodness 
into  the  expression  of  heads." 
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The  Instre  of  goodness  is  the  soul  of  modem  art  Its  works 
iffect  our  hearts  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  expres- 
uwe  of  goodness. 

The  noble  Madonnas  of  Raphael  are  admired  as  pictnres; 
birtwho  was  ever  in  love  with  them  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
If  mgdalen  of  Titian  (a  simple  head,  of  Venice),  a  fisherman's 
girl,  good,  pretty,  and  strong,  though  not  very  young,  is  so 
tcyoching  in  her  tears,  that  you  at  once  exclain,  ^^  Who  could 
bskwe  the  heart  to  afflict  such  a  good  creature  ?  Speak,  say  what 
jou  will !  I  should  so  like  to  console  you  ! " 

Titian  preferred  to  paint  beautiful  women  at  thirty.  Rubens 
goes  without  difficulty  as  far  as  forty,  and  beyond.  Van  Dyck 
does  not  recognize  age  at  all ;  with  him,  art  is  free.  He  enter- 
tmined  a  sorereign  contempt  for  time.  That  powerful  magician, 
Rembrandt,  does  more :  by  a  gesture,  a  look,  a  smile,  he  ban- 
islies  all  age.  The  life,  the  goodness,  and  the  intelligence  suffice 
to  charm  us :  "  What  was  the  model  ?  "  Adorable !  "  And 
bewitiful?*'  I  do  not  remember;  I  have  forgotten  entirely. 

The  ignorant  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  that  youth  and 
beauty  were  synonymous.     For  the  mother  of  Christ,  it  gives  us 
stiff  and  insipid  little  girls.     The  great  painters    of   modem 
times,  being  Tery  intelligent  observers,  soon  saw  that  beauty, 
like  everything  else,  needs  time  to  become  perfect  and  complete. 
They  were  the  first  to  discover  the  mystery,  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity, that  face  and  form  do  not  reach  the  fulness  of  their 
beanty  at  the  same  time.    The  first  is  faded  when  the  second  is 
in  full  bloom. 

The  habit  we  have  of  judging  woman  by  that  which  fades  the 
soonest  (the  face)  is  a  serious  cruelty.  But  with  us,  in  France 
especially,  where  the  mobile  physiognomy,  the  quick  eye,  the 
gntcefnl,  smiling,  and  eloquent  mouth  are  in  constant  agitation, 
the  muscles,  quickly  trained  to  every  movement,  have  a  flexibility 
^d  suppleness  opposed  to  the  fixed  aud  tense  firmness  of  North- 
em  beauty.  A  French  woman  has  a  thousand  tricks  and 
<2hange8  of  feature  to  every  ten  of  the  German  woman.  Then 
^^  face  soon  grows  weary.  Is  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  our 
flesh  is  less  firm  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  wound  for  which  the  Grer- 
inan  woman  would  require  surgical  aid,  in  the  French  woman 
cwres  itself. 

It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  the  body  of  the  latter  to  be  twenty- 
fi^e  tud  her  face  forty  —  wrinkles  form  around  her  eyes,  and  in 
ber  cheeks ;  while  on  the  other  hand  her  knees  and  elbows, 
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which  were  fonnerlj  angular,  have  now  pretty  little  dimpl 
The  same  contrast  is  yisible  in  the  skin :  in  the  face,  where 
has  been  stretched  by  the  constant  play  of  the  muscles,  it  h 
already  grown  rougher ;  while  everywhere  else,  delicately  fill 
out,  it  is  still  young,  and  combines  the  lovely  hues  of  the  lily  a 
the  rose. 

This  fulness  of  form  does  not  produce  a  sensual  affect, 
much  as  might  be  believed.   It  has  also  its  moral  influences, 
is  singularly  favorable  to  the  augmentation  and  display  of  H 
expression  of  goodness  which  the  woman  often  wears  when,  i 
troubled  by  rivalries  and  feminine  crosses,  she  follows  the  kin( 
instincts  of  a  sympathetic  heart.     Her  beautiful  white   ari 
her  exquisitely  rounded  and  delicate  chin,  an  inexpressible  in 
demess  everywhere  visible  in  her,  present  the  most  charmi 
idea  of  maternity.    Not  the  exclusive  maternity  of   a   you 
wife,  wholly  concentrated  on  her  child,  and  often  indifferent 
everything  else ;  but  an  extreme  kindliness  towards  everyba 
This  is  manifested  in  her  looks  and  caresses ;  and,  if  there 
any  work  of  charity  to  do,  any  unfortunate  to  help,  in  the  mc 
eye,  and  the  agitation  of  a  bosom  rich  with  pity  and  love. 

It  is  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  times  when  the  men  do  not  app 
ciate  this  beauty  of  goodness  —  a  hateful  time,  indeed,  in  whi 
having  no  longer  the  need  of  reciprocity,  and  really  seeking  oi 
solitary  pleasure,  they  demand  it  of  the  youngest  of  the  your 
and,  by  an  accursed  climax,  of  childhood  itself. 

These  barbarians  are  punished  in  more  ways  than  one.  Tt 
become  more  and  more  barbarous,  gross  in  manners  and  in  li 
guage.  A  generation  which  does  not  spring  from  women 
standing  is  a  generation  of  boors. 

Selfish,  cruel,  and  brutal  love  eats  out  everything,  like  aqi 
fortis.  Where  it  has  once  passed,  nothing  is  left ;  that  place 
barren  for  ever  after. 

And  after  all,  to  come  to  what  their  depraved  tastes,  tb 
vile  and  impotent  fancies,  look  for  and  require  even  at  the  pr 
of  crime,  the  poor  young  victim  has  nothing  in  reality  to  sati 
these  fierce  exactions.  Badly  nourished  and  of  meagre  foi 
what,  alas !  can  she  give  but  pain  ? 

As  for  the  gay  and  splendid  daughters  of  luxury  and  nc 
riety,  of  the  theatre  and  the  promenade,  who  pick  your  ve 
bones,  are  you  sure  that  those  beauties,  with  their  bacchanalii 
revels,  their  infernal  lives,  their  sleepless  nights,  could  be 
comparison,  in  another  Judgment  of  Paris,  with  the  lady  wh 
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discreet  and  pure,  has  alwajrs  led  a  sober  life  ?  If  such  insolent 
Hmna  were  even  twentj  years  younger,  they  would  still  be 
humiliated. 


I,  a  lady  is  always  a  lady.  Her  natural  elegance,  the 
liarmony  which  is  in  her,  suffices  to  enchain  the  heart  more 
powerfully  than  the  ^  ha^f  lady "  can  ever  hope  to  do,  whose 
liarmony  is  easily  disturbed  by  any  trifling  vexation. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  grand  lady,  whom  the  little  page 
slw'ays  waited  upon  on  his  knees,  or  whose  train  he  bore,  was  in- 
fallibly both  young  and  beautiful.  For  her  were  his  imagination, 
his  emotions  first  aroused.  It  is  the  same  in  all  times.  The 
fine  lady  of  to-day,  who,  at  her  morning  toilet,  among  laces  and 
perfumes,  thinks  it  of  little  consequence  to  give  an  order  or  a 
note  to  her  young  attendant,  even  though  she  be  quite  mature 
and  almost  old,  often  sets  his  heart  throbbing;  she  is  young  for 
hin  in  that  elegance  and  perfume,  from  which  he  departs  like 
one  intoxicated. 

Who  is  deceived  then  —  the  child  or  his  mistress  ?  Perhaps 
it  18  not  he.  His  instinct  tells  him  that  in  his  lady,  who  has  lost 
somewhat  of  her  external  splendor  and  visible  charm,  there  yet 
resides  a  great  power  which  she  can  still  exercise.  There  are  no 
old,  women  ;  every  one  of  them,  at  no  matter  what  age,  if  she  is 
good  and  loving,  treats  man  to  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite.  And 
not  alone  the  infinite  of  the  moment  —  often  that  of  the  future. 
She  breathes  upon  him,  and  it  is  a  gift.  All  who  see  him  after- 
wards say,  without  being  able  to  explain  it,  '^  What !  is  he  pos- 
Bessed  7    He  is  a  born  genius." 

There  were  numberless  Rousseaus  before  Rousseau,  all  cun« 
i^ing  and  eloquent  reasoners ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  attracted 
the  world's  attention.  A  woman  breathes  upon  thi9  one,  with 
love,  maternal  love,  and  Jean  Jacques  is  the  result 

Autumnal  Aspirations. 

At  the  close  of  September  (while  I  am  writing  this),  the 

year  is  ripe.     It  reaches  its  completion  not  only  in  the  harvest, 

but  m  all  its  other  harmonies,  in  the  perfect  temperature,  and 

the  perfect  balance  of  night  and  day.     The  sky  and  the  earth 

^rrespond ;  veiled  by  the  morning  mist,  the  sun  rises  late,  as  if 

It  had  not  mnch  to  do ;  and  every  one  seems  also  to  have  finished 

^i«  work.    It  is  as  though  it  were  Sunday,  or  the  repose  of  even- 
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Ing.    And  what  is  autumn,  after  all,  but  the  evening  of  the 
year? 

Beautiful  season!  —  at  once  pleasant  and  pensive.  A  few 
flowers  jet  remain,  but  they  drop  off  one  by  one.  The  aster 
resists  the  season's  advance.  The  cold,  splendid  dahlia  still 
struggles  on,  through  all  October,  despite  the  morning  frost. 
The  swallows  sail  around  and  around  in  the  air,  calling  to  each 
other.  In  the  north,  the  stork,  having  on  one  foot  gravely 
planned  his  journey,  prepares  to  desert  his  favorite  haunts. 

All  this  is  much  more  impressive  in  places  by  the  sea,  which 
is  near  them,  without  being  seen  from  them,  so  that  you  cannot 
behold  its  sublime  scenes,  but  can  hear  its  sublime  voice.  The 
earth,  already  in  repose  and  silence,  hearkens  to  the  lamentations 
and  the  wrath  of  old  Ocean,  who  strikes  upon  the  beach,  recoils 
and  strikes  again,  in  solemn  iteration  —  that  deep  bass  which 
one  hears,  less  with  the  ear  than  with  the  breast,  which  strikes 
the  shore  more  lightly  than  it  does  the  heart  of  man.  Melan- 
choly warning,  with  the  measured  appeal  of  the  pendulum  of 
Time! 

I  see  yonder  a  lady  (the  one  whom  this  book  found  in  her 
youth,  and  has  accompanied  to  her  declining  age),  walking 
pensively  in  a  small  garden ;  it  is  already  stripped  of  its  blos- 
soms, but  sheltered,  like  those  we  see  behind  our  cliffs  in  France, 
or  in  the  lowlands  of  Holland.  The  exotics  have  already  been 
placed  in  the  green-house.  The  fallen  leaves  have  unveiled  the 
statues  near  them,  which  afford  increased  pleasure  now  that  the 
flowers  are  gone.  These  are  luxuries  of  art,  which  somewhat 
contrast  with  the  very  simple  yet  modest  and  dignified  toilet  of 
the  lady —  a  blond  or  gray  silk,  relieved  only  by  a  lilac  ribbon. 

Though  without  ornament,  she  is  none  the  less  elegant; 
elegant  for  her  husband,  and  simple  to  the  profit  of  the  poor. 

She  reaches  the  end  of  the  walk  and  turns  round.  We  have 
now  an  opportunity  to  observe  her.  But  have  I  not  seen  her 
already  in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague  ?  She  re- 
calls to  me  one  of  Philip  de  Champagne's  ladies  —  one  who  took 
possession  of  my  heart  at  first  sight,  so  frank  yet  so  chaste,  in- 
telligent but  simple-minded,  having  no  subtilty  with  which  to 
keep  clear  of  the  snares  of  the  world.  This  woman  has  clung 
to  me  for  thirty  years,  persistently  returning,  making  me  con- 
cerned for  her,  and  forcing  me  to  ask  myself  what  was  her 
name?  What  became  of  her?  Was  she  happy  here  in  this 
world  ?    And  how  did  she  get  through  life  ? 
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She  reminds  me  of  another  portrait,  a  Van  Djck,  a  poor  pale 
and  aicklj  lady.  The  white-satinness  of  her  incomparably  deli- 
cate akin  adorns  a  body  which  is  wasting  away.  In  her  beauti- 
ful ej^es  is  a  deep  melancholy  —  that  of  age,  of  the  heart's 
sorro^ws,  or  perhaps  of  the  climate.  Hers  is  the  vague  and  far- 
lemching  look  of  a  person  who  has  always  had  before  her  eyes 
the  T&et  Northern  Ocean,  the  great  grayish  sea,  utterly  deserted 
save  bj  the  sea-gull  in  his  flight. 

Immortal  Love. 

Uon  of  Wordsworth.) 


Yss  I  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace, 

And  I  be  uudeluded,  uubetrayed : 
For  if  of  oar  affections  none  find  grace 

In  sight  of  Heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?    Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have  than  that,  in  loving  thee. 

Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid 
Who  such  divinities  to  thee  imparts 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love  dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour : 
But  in  chaste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise. 


WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE. 

MiCKLB,  William  Julius,  a  Scottish  poet ;  bom  at  Langholm, 
Dumfriesshire,  September  28,  1735 ;  died  at  Forest  Hill,  October  28, 
1788.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  '^  Providence,  or  Arandos  and 
Emilie/'  was  published  in  1762.  In  1766  he  put  forth  "  The  Concu- 
bine," afterward  changed  to  "  Syr  Martju."  Between  1771  and  1775 
he  completed  the  translation  of  Cam5ens's  poem  "  The  Lusiad*''  He 
wrote  a  poem,  "  Almada  Hill,"  published  in  1781.  "  The  Prophecy 
of  Queen  Emma "  appeared  in  1782.  His  most  popular  poems  are 
**Cumnor  Hall,"  and  "The  Mariner's  Wife/'  better  known  as 
^ There  'a  nae  Luck  about  the  House." 

CuMNOR  Hall. 

Thb  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall. 
The  moon  —  sweet  regent  of  the  sky  — 

Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  naught  was  hoard  beneath  the  skies  — 

The  sounds  of  busy  Life  were  still  — • 
Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs. 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

** Leicester,"  she  cried,  "is  this  thy  love 

That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 
To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grave. 

Immured  in  shameful  privity  f 

"No  more  thou  com'st,  with  lover's  speed. 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stern  Earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 

"  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  father's  ball ; 
No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved. 

No  chilling  fears  did  me  appalL 
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^I  rose  up  with  the  cneerfol  moniy 

No  lark  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay ; 
Andy  like  the  bird  that  haonts  the  thorn, 

So  merrily  song  the  livelong  day. 

^  If  that  my  beauty  is  bat  small. 

Among  coort-ladies  all  despised. 
Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall. 

Where,  soomfol  Earl,  it  well  was 


''And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  1 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit. 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

'<  Yes !  now  neglected  and  despised. 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily 's  dead ; 

But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized, 
Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled* 

**  For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey> 
And  tender  love  's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay  : 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  ? 

^  At  court,  I  'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 
Where  every  lady 's  passing  rare, 

That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun. 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

^  Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie. 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  l^  T 

'"Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  fields  wild-flowers  are  fair ; 
Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won, 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

•'  But,  Leicester  —  or  I  much  am  wrong  — 
It  is  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows  ; 

Bather  ambition's  gilded  crown 
Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

TOI#.  XT. — 7 
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''Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead  — 
The  injured  surely  may  repine  — 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid» 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine  t 

^Whj  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms. 
And,  oh  I  then  leave  them  to  decay  ; 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 
Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  livelong  day  ? 

''The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 

Kor  think  a  countess  can  have  woe. 

"  The  simple  nymphs  !  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy  is  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  woe ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great 

"How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  I 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

••  Nor,  cruel  Earl !  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratings  rude. 

"  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 

The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear ; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say : 

*  Countess,  prepare  —  thy  end  is  near.' 

"And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 
Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 

No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep, 
Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

"  My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 
And  many  a  body  seems  to  say: 

•  Countess,  prepare  —  thy  end  is  near.'  *' 
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Thns  Bore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 

In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear  $ 
And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 

And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared, 

In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 
Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 

And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  atrial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wing 

Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door, 
The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green ; 

Woe  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 

Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 
For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HalL 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance. 

Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 
Kor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  HalL 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Mill,  John  Stuabt,  a  celebrated  English  philosopher,  politicaJH 
economist,  and  logician ;  bom  at  London,  May  20,  1806 ;  died 
Avignon,  France,  May  8,  1873.     Until  his  fourteenth  year  he 
educated  solely  by  his  father.     He  was  then  sent  to  iSraneei  wher9 
he  spent  the  most  of  his  fifteenth  year.     On  his  return,  in  1821,  ho 
began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  relinquished,  in  1823,  to  enter 
the  examiner^s  office  in  the  India  House.    He  contributed  to  the 
"Traveller,"  "The  Chronicle,"  and,   later,  to  the  •< Westminster 
Eeview"  and  other  periodical  publications.    In  1827  lie  edited 
Bentham's  "  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence."    In  1835  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  "  London  Review,"  which  was  finally  merged  into 
the  "Westminster."    His  << System  of  Logic "  appeared  in  1843; 
"  Essays  on  Some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy^''  in 
1844 ;  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  in  1848.    His  confoiba- 
tions  to    the   "  Edinburgh  "  and   "  Westminster    Reviews  ^  were 
published  collectively  in  1859,   1867,  and  1876,  under  the  title, 
"Dissertations  and  Discussions  Political,  Philosophical,  and  His- 
torical."    "Liberty  **  and  "The  Subjection  of  Women"  were  pub- 
lished in  1859  and  1869,  respectively.     In  1865  Mill  was  elected  to 
Parliament.    In  1867  he  was  elected  Rector  of  the  Universitf  of 
St.  Andrews.    Among  his  works  not  previously  mentioned  are  "  Con- 
siderations on  Representative  Government"  (1861),   "Utilitarian- 
ism" (1862),  and  "An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  "  (1865). 

Of  the  Limits  to  the  Authority  of  Society  oyjeb  the 

Individual. 

(From  "  On  Liberty.") 

What,  then,  is  the  rightful  limit  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  over  himself  ?  Where  does  the  authority  of  Bociety 
begin  ?  How  much  of  human  life  should  be  assigned  to  indi- 
viduality, and  how  much  to  society? 

Each  will  receive  its  proper  share,  if  each  has  that  which 
more  particularly  concerns  it.     To  individuality  should  belong 
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the   part  of  life  in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  that  is  inter- 

;  to  society,  the  part  which  chiefly  interests  society. 

Though  society  is  not  founded  on  a  contract,  and  though  no 

purpose  is  answered  by  inventing  a  contract  in  order  to 

doduce  social  obligations  from  it,  every  one  who  receives  the 

px*ot:ection  of  society  owes  a  return  for  the  benefit,  and  the  fact 

o£  lining  in  society  renders  it  indispensable  that  each  should  be 

boiind  to  observe  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  the  rest. 

T*Iiis  conduct  consists,  first,  in  not  injuring  the  interests  of  one 

anotiher;  or  rather  certain  interests,  which,  either  by  express 

provision  or  by  tacit  understanding,  ought  to  be  considered 

ights ;  and  secondly,  in  each  person's  bearing  his  share  (to 

l>e   fixed  on  some  equitable  principle)  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices 

iricvirred  for  defending  the  society  or  its  members  from  injury 

^rid  molestation.     These  conditions  society  is  justified  in  enforc- 

i^^g^  at  all  costs,  to  those  who  endeavor  to  withhold  fulfilment. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  society  may  do.     The  acts  of  an  individual 

'^Q-y  be  hurtful  to  others,  or  wanting  in  due  consideration  for 

their  welfare,  without  going  the  length  of  violating  any  of  their 

coristituted  rights.     The  oflFender  may  then  be  justly  punished  by 

opinion,  though  not  by  law.     As  soon  as  any  part  of  a  persons 

^riduct  affects  prejudicially  the  interests  of  others,  society  has 

jurisdiction  over  it,  and  the  question  whether  the  pcneral  welfare 

^ill  or  will  not  be  promoted  by  interfering  with  it,  becomes  open 

^  discussion.     But  there  is  no  room  for  entertaining  any  such 

Question  when  a  i)erson'8  conduct  aflFccts  the  interests   of  no 

P^^«aons  besides  himself,  or  needs  not  aflfcct  them  unless  they 

like  (all  the  persons  concerned  being  of  full  age,  and  the  ordinary 

^ixiount  of  understanding).     In  all  such  cases  there  should  be 

P^i^fect  freedom,  legal  and  social,  to  do  the  action  and  stand  the 

^^'i  sequences. 

It  would  be  a  great  misunderstanding  of  this  doctrine, 
^  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  selfish  indifference,  which  pre- 
^*^<38  that  human  beings  have  no  business  with  each  other's 
^^iiduct  in  life,  and  that  they  should  not  concern  themselves 
^*>otat  the  well-doing  or  well-being  of  one  another,  unless  their 
interest  is  involved.  Instead  of  any  diminution,  there  is 
_  of  a  great  increase  of  disinterested  exertion  to  promote 
*^^  good  of  others.  But  disinterested  l)enevolence  can  find 
^ ^^^r  instruments  to  persuade  people  to  their  good,  than  whips 
scourges,  either  of  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  sort.  I 
the  last  person  to  undervalue  the  self-regarding  virtues ;  they 
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are  odIj  second  in  importance,  if  even  second,  to  the  social.    It 
is  equally  the  business  of  education  to  cultivate  both.     But  even 
education  works  by  conviction  and  persuasion  as  well  as  by  com- 
pulsion, and  it  is  by  the  former  only  that,  when  the  period  of 
education  is  past,  the  self-regarding  virtues  should  be  inculcated. 
Human  beings  owe  to  each  other  help  to  distinguish  the  better 
from  the  worse,  and  encouragement  to  choose  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.     They  should  be  forever  stimulating  each  other 
to  increased  exercise  of  their  higher  faculties,  and  increased 
direction  of  their  feelings   and  aims  towards  wise  instead  of 
foolish,  elevating  instead  of  degrading,  objects  and  contempla^ 
tions.     But  neither  one  person,  nor  any  number  of  persons,  is 
warranted  in  saying  to  another  human  creature  of  ripe  years 
that  he  shall  not  do  with  his  life  for  his  own  benefit  what  h 
chooses  to  do  with  it.     He  is  the  person  most  interested  in  hi 
own  well-being,  the  interest  which  any  other  person,  except  i 
cases  of  strong  personal  attachment,  can  have  in  it,  is  trifling, 
compared  with  that  which  he  himself  has ;  the  interest  whic 
society  has  in  him  individually  (except  as  to  his  conduct 
others)  is  fractional,  and  altogether  indirect :  while,  with  respec 
to  his  own  feelings  and  circumstances,  the  most  ordinary  man  o 
woman  has  means  of  knowledge  immeasurably  surpassing  thos 
that  can  be  possessed  by  any  one  else.     The  interference 
society  to  overrule  his  judgment  and   purposes  in  what  oi 
regards  himself,  must  be  grounded  on  general   presumptio 
which  may  be  altogether  wrong,  and  even  if  right,  are  as  liker 
as  not  to  be  misapplied  to  individual  cases,  by  persons  no 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  such  cases  than  those 
who  look  at  them  merely  from  without.     In  this  departme 
therefore,  of  human  affairs,  Individuality  has  its  proper  field 
action.     In  the  conduct  of  human  beings  towards  one  anoth 
it  is  necessary  that  general  rules  should  for  the  most  part 
observed,  in  order  that  people  may  know  what  they  have 
expect ;  but  in  each  person's  own  concerns,  his  individual  s 
taneity  is  entitled  to  free  exercise.     Considerations  to  aid 
judgment,  exhortations  to  strengthen  his  will,  may  be  offered 
him,  even  obtruded  on  him,  by  others ;  but  he  himself  is 
final  judge.     All  errors  which  he  is  likely  to  commit  agai 
advice  and  warning,  are  far  outweighed  by  the  evil  of  allow  i^¥ 
others  to  constrain  him  to  what  they  deem  his  good. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  feelings  with  which  a  peraoim      '*' 
regarded  by  others,  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by    Kb'^ 
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^If-T^arding  qualities  or  deficiencies.    This  is  neither  possible 
desirable.    If  he  is  eminent  in  any  of  the  qualities  which 
eonduce  to  his  own  good,  he  is,  so  far,  a  proper  object  of  admi- 
ration.   He  is  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection  of 
human  nature.    If  he  is  grossly  deficient  in  those  qualities,  a 
sentiment  the  opposite  of  admiration  will  follow.     There  is  a 
decree  of  folly,  and  a  degree  of  what  may  be  called  (though  the 
ptu-ase  is  not  unobjectionable)  lowness  or  depravation  of  taste, 
w-Iiich,  tliough  it  cannot  justify  doing  harm  to  the  person  who 
n^^nifests  it,  renders  him  necessarily  and  properly  a  subject  of 
distaste,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  even  of  contempt :  a  person  could 
i^ot   have  the  opposite  qualities  in  due  strength  without  enter- 
taining  these  feelings.    Though  doing  no  wrong  to  any  one,  a 
person  may  so  act  as  to  compel  us  to  judge  him,  and  feel  to  him, 
^    a  fool,  or  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  order:  and  since  this 
lodgment  and  feeling  are  a  fact  which  he  would  prefer  to  avoid, 
It  ia  doing  him  a  service  to  warn  him  of  it  beforehand,  as  of  any 
other  disagreeable  consequence  to  which   he  exposes  himself. 
It   ^would  be  well,  indeed,  if  this  good  office  were  much  more 
'I'eely  rendered  than  the  common  notions  of  politeness  at  present 
permit,  and  if  one  person  could  honestly  point  out  to  another 
^i^t  he  thinks  him  in  fault,  without  being  considered  unman- 
*^rlj  or  presuming.     We  have  a  right,  also,  in  various  ways,  to 
•pt  upon  our  unfavorable  opinion  of  any  one,  not  to  the  oppres- 
•*on  of  his  individuality,  but  in  the  exercise  of  ours.     We  are 
^ot  bound,  for  example,  to  seek  his  society ;  we  have  a  right 
^  avoid  it  (though  not  to  parade  the  avoidance),  for  we  have 
^.  ^ght  to  choose  the  society  most  acceptable  to  us.     We  have  a 
^Sht,  and  it  may  be  our  duty,  to  caution  others  against  him,  if 
^^  think  his  example  of  conversation  likely  to  have  a  pernicious 
effect  on  Hiose  with  whom  he  associates.     We  may  give  others 
^   preference  over  him  in  optional  good  offices,  except  those 
^hich  tend  to  his  improvement.      In  these  various  modes  a 
person  may  suffer  very  severe  penalties  at  the  hands  of  others, 
for  faults  which  directly  concern  only  himself;  but  he  suffers 
^heae  penalties  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  natural,  and,  as  it 
^^re,  the  spontaneous,  consequences  of  the  faults  themselves, 
*^ot  because  they  are  purposely  inflicted  on  him  for  the  sake  of 
P^uiishment     A  person  who  shows  rashness,  obstinacy,  self- 
Conceit —  who  cannot  live  within  moderate  means  —  who  cannot 
'Strain  himself  from  hurtful  indulgences  —  who  pursues  animal 
(Measures  at  the  expense  of  those  of  feeling  and  intellect  —  must 
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expect  to  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  to  have  a  less 
ahare  of  their  favorable  sentiments ;  but  of  this  he  has  no  right 
to  complain,  unless  he  has  merited  their  favor  by  special  excel- 
lence in  his  social  relations,  and  has  thus  established  a  little  to 
their  good  offices,  which  is  not  affected  by  his  demerits  towards 
himself. 

What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  inconveniences  which  are 
strictly  inseparable  from  the  unfavorable  judgment  of  others, 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  a  person  should  ever  be  subjected 
for  that  portion  of  his  conduct  and  character  which  concerns 
his  own  good,  but  which  does  not  affect  the  interests  of  others 
in  their  relations  with  him.  Acts  injurious  to  others  require 
a  totally  different  treatment.  Encroachment  on  their  rights; 
infliction  on  them  of  any  loss  or  damage  not  justified  hy  his 
own  rights ;  falsehood  or  duplicity  in  dealing  with  them ;  unfair 
or  ungenerous  use  of  advantages  over  them ;  even  selfish 
abstinence  from  defending  them  against  injury, —  these  are  fit 
objects  of  moral  reprobation,  and,  in  grave  cases,  of  moral 
retribution  and  punishment.  And  not  only  these  acts,  but  the 
dispositions  which  lead  to  them,  are  properly  immoral,  and  fit 
subjects  of  disapprobation  which  may  rise  to  abhorrence.  Cruelly 
of  disposition ;  malice  and  ill-nature,  that  most  anti-social  and 
odious  of  all  passions,  envy ;  dissimulation  and  insincerity ; 
irascibility  on  insufficient  cause,  and  resentment  disproportioned 
to  the  provocation;  the  love  of  domineering  over  others;  the 
desire  to  engross  more  than  one's  share  of  advantages  (the 
irXeope^Ca  of  the  Greeks)  ;  the  pride  which  derives  gratification 
from  the  abasement  of  others ;  the  egotism  which  thinks  self 
and  its  concerns  more  important  than  everything  else,  and 
decides  all  doubtful  questions  in  his  own  favor; — these  are 
moral  vices,  and  constitute  a  bad  and  odious  moral  character : 
unlike  the  self-regarding  faults  previously  mentioned,  which  are 
not  properly  immoralities,  and  to  whatever  pitch  they  may  be 
carried,  do  not  constitute  wickedness.  They  may  be  proofs  of 
any  amount  of  folly,  or  want  of  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect  ;  but  they  are  only  a  subject  of  moral  reprobation  when 
they  involve  a  breach  of  duty  to  others,  for  whose  sake  the 
individual  is  bound  to  have  care  for  himself.  What  are  called 
duties  to  ourselves  are  not  socially  obligatory,  unless  circum- 
stances render  them  at  the  same  time  duties  to  others.  The 
term  duty  to  one's  self,  when  it  means  anything  more  than  pru- 
dence, means  self-respect  or  self-development ;  and  for  none  of 
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tiiese  18  any  one  accountable  to  his  fellow-creatures,  because  for 
none  of  them  is  it  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  he  be  held 
accountable  to  them. 

The  distinction  between  the  loss  of  consideration  which  a 
person  may  rightly  incur  by  defect  of  prudence  or  of  personal 
dignity,  and  the  reprobation  which  is  due  to  him  for  an  offence 
against  the  rights  of    others,   is   not   a  merely   nominal   dis- 
tinction.    It  makes  a  vast  difference  both  in  our  feelings  and 
in   onr  conduct   towards  him,   whether  he    displeases  us    in 
things  in  which  we  think    we   have  a  right  to  control  him, 
or   in  things  in   which  we  know   that   we  have  not.     If  be 
displeases  us,  we  may  express  our  distaste,  and  we  may  stand 
aloof  from  a  person  as  well  as  from  a  thing  that  displeases  us  ; 
but  we  shall  not  therefore  feel  called  on  to  make  his  life  un- 
comfortable.    We  shall  reflect  that  he  already  bears,  or  will 
bear,  the  whole  penalty  of  his  error;  if  he  spoils  his  life  by  mis- 
management, we  shall  not,  for  that  reason,  desire  to  spoil  it  still 
further:  instead  of  wishing  to  punish  him,  we  shall  rather  en- 
deavor to  alleviate  his  punishment,  by  showing  him  how  he  may 
avoid  or  cure  the  evils  his  conduct  tends  to  bring  upon  him. 
He  may  be  to  us  an  object  of  pity,  perhaps  of  dislike,  but  not  of 
anger  or  resentment;  we  shall  not  treat  him  like  an  enemy  of 
society  :  the  worst  we  shall  think  ourselves  justified  in  doing  is 
leaving  him  to  himself,  if  we  do  not  interfere  benevolently  by 
showing  interest  or  concern  for  him.     It  is  far  otherwise  if  he 
has  infringed  the  rules  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  individually  or  collectively.     The  evil  consequences  of 
his  acts  do  not  then  fall  on  himself,  but  on  others  ;  and  society, 
^  the  protector  of  all  its  members,  must  retaliate  on  him  ;  must 
'Afiict  pain  on  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishment,  and 
^uat  take  care  that  it  be  sufficiently  severe.     In  the  one  case 
«e  ia  an  offender  at  our  bar,  and  we  are  called  on  not  only  to  sit 
^  judgment  on  him,  but,  in  one  sha|)e  or  another,  to  execute  our 
^^^^  sentence :  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not  our  part  to  inflict  any 
•'iflFering  on  him,  except  what  may  incidentally  follow  from  our 
^Biug  ii^Q   same  liberty  in  the   regulation  of  our  own   affairs, 
^*^ch  we  allow  to  him  in  his. 

The  distinction  here   pointed    out   between  the  part  of  n 
n's  life  which  concerns  only  himself,  and  that  which  con- 
others,  many  persons  will  refuse  to  admit.     How  (it  may 
ked)  can  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  society  be 
^^^atter  of  indifference  to  the  other  members  ?   No  person  is  an 
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entirely  issolated  being ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  do  any- 
thing seriously  or  permanently  hurtful  to  himself,  without 
mischief  reaching  at  least  to  his  near  connections,  and  often 
far  beyond  them.  If  he  injures  his  property,  he  does  harm  to 
those  who  directly  or  indirectly  derived  support  from  it,  and 
usually  diminishes,  by  a  greater  or  less  amount,  the  general 
resources  of  the  community.  If  he  deteriorates  his  bodily  or 
mental  faculties,  he  not  only  brings  evil  upon  all  who  depended 
on  him  for  any  portion  of  their  happiness,  but  disqualifies  him- 
self for  rendering  the  services  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  generally ;  perhaps  becomes  a  burden  on  their  affection 
or  benevolence ;  and  if  such  conduct  were  very  frequent,  hardly 
any  offence  that  is  committed  would  detract  more  from  the  gen- 
eral sum  of  good.  Finally,  if  by  his  vices  or  follies  a  person 
does  no  direct  harm  to  others,  he  is  nevertheless  (it  may  be  said) 
injurious  by  his  example ;  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  controL 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  the  sight  of  knowledge  oE 
his  conduct  might  corrupt  or  mislead. 

And  even  (it  will  be  added)  if  the  consequences  of  misoon — 
duct  could  be  confined  to  the  vicious  or  thoughtless  individual.^ 
ought  society  to  abandon  to  their  own  guidance  those  who 
manifestly  unfit  for  it?    If  protection   against  themselves 
confessedly  due  to  children  and  persons  under  age,  is  not  sociel 
equally  bound  to  afford  it  to  persons  of  mature  years  who 
equally  incapable  of  self-government  ?    If  gambling,  or  dmnl^. 
enness,  or  incontinence,  or  idleness,  or  uncleanliness,  are  as  ri 
jurious  to  happiness,  and  as  great  a  hindrance  to  improvement' 
as  many  or  most  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  law,  why  (it  may 
asked)  should  not  law,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  practicabilL' 
and  social  convenience,  endeavor  to  repress  these  also  ? 
as  a  supplement  to  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  law,  ou( 
not  opinion  at  least  to  organize  a  powerful  police  against  tfai 
vices,  and  visit  rigidly  with  social  penalties  those  who  are  kno» 
to  practise  them  ?     There  is  no  question  here  (it  may  be  sarS^  ^) 
about  restricting  individuality,  or  impeding  the  trial  of  new 
original  experiments  in  living.     The  only  things  it  is  sough' 
prevent  are  things  which  have  been  tried  and  condemned  fi 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now ;  things  which  experio 
has  shown  not  to   be  useful  or  suitable  to  any  person's  1: 
viduality.    There  must  be  some  length  of  time  and  amounrfe 
experience,    after  which   a  moral   or  prudential  truth  may 
regarded  as  established,  and  it  is  merely  desired  to  pre^v^t 
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generation  after  genermtion  from  falling  over  the  same  preci- 
pice which  has  been  fatal  to  their  predecessors. 

I  folly  admit  that  the  mischief  which  a  person  does  to  him- 
self may   seriously  affect,  both  through  their  sympathies  and 
their  interests,  those  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  in  a  minor 
d^ree,  society  at  large.     When,  by  conduct  of  this  sort,  a  per- 
son is  led  to  violate  a  distinct  and  assignable  obligation  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  the  case  is  taken  out  of  the  self-regard- 
ing*  class,  and  becomes  amenable  to  moral  disapprobation  in  the 
proper'  sense  of  the  term.     If,  for  example,  a  man,  through 
intemperance  or  extravagance,  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
or,  having  undertaken  the   moral   responsibility  of  a  family, 
becomes  from  the  same  cause  incapable  of  supporting  or  edu- 
cating them,  he  is  deservedly  reprobated,  and  might  be  justly 
P^uiished;  but  it  is  for  the  breach  of  duty  to  his  family  or 
creditors,  not  for  the  extravagance.     If  the  resources  which 
OQght  to  have  been  devoted  to  them,  had  been  diverted  from 
^em  for  the  most  prudent  investment,  the  moral  culpability 
^oold  have  been  the  same.     George  Barnwell   murdered   his 
^ix^cle  to  get  money  for  his  mistress,  but  if  he  had  done  it  to  set 
'^^iQself  up  in  business  he  would  equally  have  been   hanged. 
'A^S^in*  in  the  frequent  case  of  a  man  who  causes  grief  to  his 
^^xnily  by  addiction  to  bad  habits,  he  deserves  reproach  for  his 
^ix&kindness  or  ingratitude ;  but  so  he  may  for  cultivating  habits 
^ot  in  themselves  vicious,  if  they  are  painful  to  those  with 
^hom  he  passes  his  life,  or  who  from  personal  ties  are  depend- 
^>^t  on  him  for  their  comfort.     Whoever  fails  in  the  considers* 
tion  generally  due  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  others,  not 
being  compelled  by  some  more  imperative  duty,  or  justified  by 
^owable  self-preference,  is  a  subject  of  moral  disapprobation 
^OT  that  failure,  but  not  for  the  cause  of  it,  nor  for  the  errors, 
'^^rely  personal  to  himself,  which  may  have  remotely  led  to  it. . 
^  like  manner,  when  a  person  disables  himself,  by  conduct 
P^irely  self-regarding,  from  the  performance  of  some  definite 
^^ty  incumbent  on  him  to  the  public,  he  is  guilty  of  a  social 
^^euce.     No  person  ought  to  be   punished   simply   for  being 
^^^^*iiiik;  but  a  soldier  or  a  policeman  should  be  punished  for 
being  drunk  on  duty.     Whenever,  in  short,  there  is  a  definite 
^^Quige,  or  a  definite  risk  of  damage,  either  to  an  individual  or 
^  the  public  the  case  is  taken  out  of  the  province  of  liberty, 
*^^  placed  in  that  of  morality  or  law. 

But  with  regard  to  the  merely  contingent  or,  as  it  may  be 
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called,  constructiTe  injury  which  a  person  causes  to  society,  by 
conduct  which  neither  violates  any  specific  duty  to  the  public, 
nor  occasions  perceptible  hurt  to  any  assignable  individual  except 
himself ;  the  inconvenience  is  one  which  society  can  afford  to 
bear,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good  of  human  freedom.  If 
grown  persons  are  to  be  punished  for  not  taking  proper  care  of 
themselves,  I  would  rather  it  were  for  their  own  sake,  than  under 
pretence  of  preventing  them  from  impairing  their  capacity  of 
rendering  to  society  benefits  which  society  does  not  pretend  it 
has  a  right  to  exact.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  argue  the  point 
as  if  society  had  no  means  of  bringing  its  weaker  members  up 
to  its  ordinary  standard  of  rational  conduct,  except  waiting  till 
they  do  something  irrational,  and  then  punishing  them,  legally 
or  morally,  for  it  Society  has  had  absolute  power  over  them 
during  all  the  early  portion  of  their  existence :  it  has  had  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  and  nonage  in  which  to  try  whether 
it  could  make  them  capable  of  rational  conduct  in  life.  The  ex- 
isting generation  is  master  both  of  the  training  and  the  entire 
circumstances  of  the  generation  to  come ;  it  cannot  indeed  make 
them  perfectly  wise  and  good,  because  it  is  itself  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  goodness  and  wisdom ;  and  its  best  efforts  are  not 
always,  in  individual  ca^es,  its  most  successful  ones ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  well  able  to  make  the  rising  generation,  as  a  whole, 
as  good  as,  and  a  little  better  than,  itself.  If  society  lets  any 
considerable  number  of  its  members  grow  up  mere  children, 
incapable  of  being  acted  on  by  rational  consideration  of  distant 
motives,  society  has  itself  to  blame  for  the  consequences.  Armed 
not  only  with  all  the  powers  of  education,  blH;  with  the  ascend- 
ency which  the  authority  of  a  received  opinion  always  exercises 
over  the  minds  who  are  least  fitted  to  judge  for  themselves ; 
and  aided  by  the  natural  penalties  which  cannot  be  prevented 
from  falling  on  those  who  incur  the  distaste  or  the  contempt  of 
those  who  know  them ;  let  not  society  pretend  that  it  needs, 
besides  all  this,  the  power  to  issue  commands  and  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  the  personal  concerns  of  individuals,  in  which,  on  all 
principles  of  justice  and  policy,  the  decision  ought  to  rest  wifli 
those  who  are  to  abide  the  consequences.  Nor  is  there  anytiiing 
which  tends  more  to  discredit  and  frustrate  the  better  means  of 
influencing  conduct,  than  a  resort  to  the  worse.  If  there  be 
among  those  whom  it  is  attempted  to  coerce  into  prudence  or 
temperance,  any  of  the  material  of  which  vigorous  and  indepen- 
dent characters  are  made,  they  will  infallibly  rebel  against  the  4 
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joke.    No  such  person  will  erer  feel  that  others  have  a  rig^t  to 
control  him  in  his  concerns,  such  as  they  have  to  prevent  him 
from  injuring  them  in  theirs ;  and  it  easily  comes  to  be  considered 
a  mark  of  spirit  and  courage  to  fly  in  the  face  of  such  usurped 
authority,  and  do  with  ostentation  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it 
enjoins ;  as  in  the  fashion  of  grossuess  which  succeeded,  in  the 
'time  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  fanatical  moral  intolerance  of  the 
Puritans.     With  respect  to  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
^tecting  society  from  the  bad  example  set  to  others  by  the  vicious 
^r  the  self-indulgent ;  it  is  true  that  bad  example  may  have  a 
pernicious  effect,  especially  the  example  of  doing  wrong  to  others 
"with  impunity  to  the  wrongdoer.     But  we  are  now  speaking  of 
conduct  which,  while  it  does  no  wrong  to  others,  is  supposed  to 
^o  great  harm  to  the  agent  himself :  and  I  do  not  see  how  those 
^who  believe  this,  can  think  otherwise  than  that  the  example,  on 
"the  whole,  must  be  more  salutary  than  hurtful,  since,  if  it  dis- 
plays the  misconduct,  it  displays  also  the  painful  or  degrading 
^consequences  which,  if  the  conduct  is  justly  censured,  must  be 
aiupposed  to  be  in  all  or  most  cases  attendant  on  it. 

But  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments  against  the  interference 
of  the  public  with  purely  personal  conduct,  is  that  when  it  does 
interfere,  the  odds  are  that  it  interferes  wrongly,  and  in  the 
"^rong  place.     On  questions  of  social  morality,  of  duty  to  others, 
^he  opinion  of  the  public,  that  is,  of  an  overruling  majority, 
tiiQugh  often  wrong,  is  likely  to  be  still  oftcner  right;  because 
on  such  questions  they  are  only  required  to  judge  of  their  own 
interests;  of  the  manner  in  wliich  some  mode  of  conduct,  if 
flowed  to  be  practised,   would   affect  themselves.      But  the 
opinion  of  a  similar  majority,  imposed  as  a  law  on  the  minority, 
questions  of  self-regarding  conduct,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
as  right ;  for  in  these  cases  public  opinion  means,  at  the 
kt,  some  people's  opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  for  other 
People  ;  while  very  often  it  does  not  even  mean  that;  the  public, 
'^tih  the  most  perfect  indifference,  passing  over  the  pleasure  or 
ponvenience  of  those  whose  conduct  they  censure,  and  consider- 
only  their  own  preference.     There  are  many  who  consider 
an  injury  to  themselves  any  conduct  which  they  have  a  dis- 
for,  and  resent  it  as  an  outrage  to  their  feelings ;   as  a 
igious  bigot,  when  charged  with  disregarding  the  religious 
lings  of  others,  has  been  known  to  retort  that  they  disregard 
feelings,  by  persisting  in  their  abominable  worship  or  creed, 
there  is  no  parity  between  the  feeling  of  a  person  for  his 
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own  opinion,  and  the  feeling  of  another  who  is  offended  at  his 
holding  it ;  no  more  than  between  the  desire  of  a  thief  to  take  a 
purse,  and  the  desire  of  the  right  owner  to  keep  it  And  a 
person's  taste  is  as  much  his  own  peculiar  concern  as  his  opinion 
or  his  purse.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  imagine  an  ideal  public, 
which  leaves  the  freedom  and  choice  of  individuals  in  all  un- 
certain matters  undisturbed,  and  only  requires  them  to  abstain 
from  modes  of  conduct  which  universal  experience  has  con« 
demned.  But  where  has  there  been  seen  a  public  which  set  any 
such  limit  to  its  censorship?  or  when  does  the  public  trouble 
itself  about  universal  experience?  In  its  interferences  with 
personal  conduct  it  is  seldom  thinking  of  anything  but  the 
enormity  of  acting  or  feeling  differently  from  itself ;  and  this 
standard  of  judgment,  thinly  disguised,  is  held  up  to  mankind  as 
the  dictate  of  religion  and  philosophy,  by  nine  tenths  of  all 
moralists  and  speculative  writers.  These  teach  that  things  are 
right  because  they  are  right ;  because  we  feel  them  to  be  sa 
They  tell  us  to  search  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts  for  laws  of 
conduct  binding  on  ourselves  and  on  all  others.  What  can  the 
poor  public  do  but  apply  these  instructions,  and  make  their  own 
personal  feelings  of  good  and  evil,  if  they  are  tolerably  unani- 
mous in  them,  obligatory  on  all  the  world  ? 

Another  important  example  of  illegitimate  interference  with 
the  rightful  liberty  of  the  individual,  not  simply  threatened,  but 
long  since  carried  into  triumphant  effect,  is  Sabbatarian  legisla- 
tion. Without  doubt,  abstinence  on  one  day  in  the  week,  so  far 
as  the  exigencies  of  life  permit,  from  the  usual  daily  occupation, 
though  in  no  respect  religiously  binding  on  any  except  Jews, 
is  a  highly  beneficial  custom.  And  inasmuch  as  this  custom 
cannot  be  observed  without  a  general  consent  to  that  effect 
among  the  industrious  classes,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  some  per- 
sons by  working  may  impose  the  same  necessity  on  others,  it 
may  be  allowable  and  right  that  the  law  should  guarantee  to 
each,  the  observance  by  others  of  the  custom,  by  suspending  the 
greater  operations  of  industry  on  a  particular  day.  But  this 
justification,  grounded  on  the  direct  interest  which  others  have 
in  each  individual's  observance  of  the  practice,  does  not  apply  to 
the  self-chosen  occupations  in  which  a  person  may  think  fit  to 
employ  his  leisure ;  nor  does  it  hold  good,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  for  legal  restrictions  on  amusements.  It  is  true  that  the 
amusement  of  some  is  the  day's  work  of  others ;  but  the  pleas- 
ure, not  to  say  the  useful  recreation,  of  many,  is  worth  the  labor 
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of  a  few,  proTided  flie  occupation  is  freely  chosen,  and  can  be 
freely  resigned.    The  operatives  are  perfectly  right  in  thinking 
that  if  all  worked  on  Sunday  seven  days'  work  would  have  to  be 
given  for  six  days'  wages:   but  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of 
employments  are  suspended,  the  small   number  who  for  the 
enjoyment  of  others  must  still   work,  obtain   a  proportional 
increase  of  earnings ;  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  those 
occupations,  if  they  prefer  leisure  to  emolument.    If  a  further 
remedy  is  sought,  it  might  be  found  in  the  establishment  by  cus- 
tom of  a  holiday  on  some  other  day  of  the  week  for  those  particu- 
lar classes  of  persons.     The  only  ground,  therefore,  on  which 
restrictions  on  Sunday  amusements  can  be  defended,  must  be 
that  they  are  religiously  wrong ;  a  motive  of  legislation  which 
never  can  be  too  earnestly  protested  against.    ^'  Deorum  injuries 
Dii«  cur».'*    It  remains  to  be  proved  that  society  or  any  of  its 
officers  holds  a  commission  from  on  liigh  to  avenge  any  supposed 
offence  to  Omnipotence,  which  is  not  also  a  wrong  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.     The  notion  that  it  is  one  man's  duty  that  another 
should  be  religious,  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious  perse- 
<5ution8  ever  perpetrated,  and  if  admitted,  would  fully  justify 
them.    Though  the  feeling  which  breaks  out  in  the  repeated 
attempts  to  stop  railway  travelling  on  Sunday,  in  the  resistance 
^  the  opening  of  Museums,  and  the  like,  has  not  the  cruelty  of 
^he  old  persecutors,  the  state  of  mind  indicated  by  it  is  funda- 
mentally the  same.     It  is  a  determination  not  to  tolerate  others 
^   doing  what  is  permitted  by  their  religion,  because  it  is  not 
permitted  by  the  persecutor's  religion.     It  is  a  belief  that  Ood 
^ot  only  abominates  the  act  of  the  minbeliever,  but  will  not  hold 
^^  guiltless  if  we  leave  him  unmolested. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  these  examples  of  the  little 

^f^eonnt  commonly  made  of  human  liberty,  the  language  of  down- 

^Sht  persecution  which  breaks  out  from  the  press  of  this  country, 

whenever  it  feels  called  on  to  notice  the  remarkable  phenomenon 

^  llormonism.     Much  might  be  said  on  the  unexpected  and 

^^tructive  fact,  that  an  alleged  new  revelation,  and  a  religion 

founded  on  it,  the  product  of  palpable  imposture,  not  even  sup- 

P<>H«d  by  the  prestige  of  extraordinary  qualities  in  its  founder, 

^^  believed  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  has  been  made  the 

loandation  of  a  society,  in  the  age  of  newspapers,  railways,  and 

^©  electric  telegraph.     What  here  concerns  us  is,  that  this  reli- 

pon,  like  other  and  better  religions,  has  its  martyrs ;  that  its 

prophet  and  founder  was,  for  his  teaching  put  to  death  by  a 
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mob ;  that  others  of  its  adherents  lost  their  lives  by  the  sam^*. 
lawless  yiolence ;  that  thej  were  forcibly  expelled,  in  a  bodi 
from  the  country  in  which  they  first  grew  up  ;  while,  now  tha" 
they  have  been  chased  into  a  solitary  recess  in  the  midst  of  i 
desert,  many  in  this  country  openly  declare  that  it  would  b^* 
right  (only  that  it  is  not  convenient)  to  send  an  expeditioi 
against  them,  and  compel  them  by  force  to  conform  to  th« 
opinions  of  other  people.    The  article  of  the  Mormonite  d< 
trine  which  is  the  chief  provocative  to  the  antipathy  which  thi 
breaks  through  the  ordinary  restraints  of  religious  tolerance,  h 
its  sanction  of  polygamy ;  which,  though  permitted  to  Mahoi 
edans,  and  Hindoos,  and  Cliinese,  seems  to  excite  unquenchabl 
animosity  when  practised  by  persons  who  speak  English, 
profess  to  be  a  kind  of  Christians.     No  one  has  a  deeper  disa] 
probation  than  I  have  of  this  Mormon   institution;   both  U 
other  reasons,  and  because,  far  from  being  in  any  way  couni 
nanced  by  the  principle  of  liberty,  it  is  a  direct  infraction  ^ 

that  principle,  being  a  mere  riveting  of  the  chains  of  one  h^i^^^ 
of  the  community,  and  an  emancipation  of  the  other  frc=^  m 
reciprocity  of  obligation  towards  them.  Still,  it  must  be  rem< 
bered  that  this  relation  is  as  much  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
women  concerned  in  it,  and  who  may  be  deemed  the  sufferers* 
it,  as  is  the  case  with  any  other  form  of  the  marriage  institutL< 
and  however  surprising  this  fact  may  appear,  it  has  its  exph 
tion  in  the  common  ideas  and  customs  of  the  world,  which, 
ing  women  to  think  marriage  the  one  thing  needful,  mak 
intelligible  that  many  a  woman  should  prefer  being  one  of 
eral  wives,  to  not  being  a  wife  at  all.  Other  countries  are 
asked  to  recognize  such  unions,  or  release  any  portion  of 
inhabitants  from  their  own  laws  on  the  score  of  Mormo: 
opinions.  But  when  the  dissentients  have  conceded  to  the  I  »o.<i. 
tile  sentiments  of  others  far  more  than  could  justly  be  demand  ^<i'^ 
when  they  have  left  the  countries  to  which  their  doctrines  m^  ^^c 
unacceptable,  and  established  themselves  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  earth,  which  they  have  been  the  first  to  render  habitable  ^^ 
human  beings  ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  principles  but  thc:^^ 
of  tyranny  they  can  be  prevented  from  living  there  under  wl^^** 
laws  they  please,  provided  they  commit  no  aggression  on  oUk. 
nations,  and  allow  perfect  freedom  of  departure  to  those  who  a 
dissatisfied  with  their  ways.  A  recent  writer,  in  some  respec' 
of  considerable  merit,  proposes  (to  use  his  own  words),  not  ^ 
crusade,  but  a  civilizade,  against  this  polygamous  community,  t^  ^ 
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pot  an  end  to  what  seemB  to  him  a  retrograde  step  in  ciTiliza- 
tion.     It  also  appears  so  to  me,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
community  has  a  right  to  force  another  to  be  civilized.     So  long 
as  the  sufferers  by  the  bad  law  do  not  invoke  assistance  from 
other  communities,  I  cannot  admit  that  persons  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  them  ought  to  step  in  and  require  that  a  condition 
of  things  with  which  all  who  are  directly  interested  appear  to  be 
satisfied,  should  be  put  an  end  to  because  it  is  a  scandal  to  per- 
sons some  thousands  of  miles  distant,  who  have  no  part  or  con- 
cem  in  it.     Let  them  send  missionaries,  if  they  please,  to  preach 
against  it ;  and  let  them,  by  any  fair  means  (of  which  silencing 
tfae  teachers  is  not  one),  oppose  the  progress  of  similar  doctrines 
among  their  own  people.     If  civilization  has  got  the  better  of 
barbarism  when  barbarism  had  the  world  to  itself,  it  is  too  much 
to  profess  to  be  afraid  lest  barbarism,  after  having  been  fairly 
got  under,  should  revive  and  conquer  civilization.    A  civilization 
that  can  thus  succumb  to  its  vanquished  enemy,  must  first  have 
become  so  degenerate,  that  neither  its  appointed  priests  and 
teachers,  nor  anybody  else,  has  the  capacity,  or  will  take  the 
trouble,  to  stand  up  for  it.    If  this  be  so,  tlie  sooner  such  a  civ- 
flization  receives  notice  to  quit,  the  better.     It  can  only  go  on 
irom  bad  to  worse,  until  destroyed  and  regenerated  (like  the 
Western  Empire)  by  energetic  barbarians. 


.— • 
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HUGH  MILLER. 

MiLLEB,  Hugh,  a  noted  Scottish  geologist  and  scientific  wril 
born  at  Cromarty,  October  10,  1802 ;  died  by  his  own  hand  at  P( 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  December  2,  1856.    He  was,  in  his  se^ 
teenth  year,  apprenticed  to  a  relative,  who  was  a  stone-mason 
quarryman.    He  worked  at  this  occupation  until  his  thirty-foi 
year.     During  these  years  he  read  largely  and  wrote  for  pericxJi- 
cals  ;  and  as  early  as  1829  put  forth  a  volume  of  '<  Poems  Wri^^^^n 
in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason.'^    Even  before   Jbe 
entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  as  a  stone-mason  his  attention  b-sd 
been  turned  toward  geology,  especially  toward  fossilography ;  &xid 
before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  come  to  be  widely 
known  as  a  profound  geologist.    The  trade  of  a  stone-cutter  is  amang 
the  most  unhealthy  known,  and  he  gave  up  the  occupation  for  t>M:^9 
position  of  accountant  in  a  bank  in  his  native  town.     In  1840   li6 
became  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  "The  Witness."     About  IftBO 
he  began  to  write  his  book,  "The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  up<5n 
which  he  labored  incessantly,  taking  little  sleep  or  exercise.    ITlie 
work  was  just  finished  when  he  became  aware  that  his  mind  wtf 
giving  way.     He  retired  to  his  study  and  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Isis 
wife,  in  which  he  said :  "  A  fearful  dream  rises  upon  me :  I  cannot 
bear  the  horrible  thought."    The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  breast.    The  principal  works  of  Hugh  HiH^ 
are  "Poems  of  a  Journeyman  Mason"  (1829);  "Scenes  and    " 
gends  of  the  North  of  Scotland"  (1836);  "The  Old  Red 
stone"  (1841);  "The  Geology  of  the  Bass  Rock"  (1848);   "'Xhe 
Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  a  reply  to  Robert  Chambers's  "Vestiges 
of  Creation"   (1849);   "My   Schools  and  Schoolmasters''  (1SS4)5 
"The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  (1867). 


First  Studies  in  Geology. 

(From  "The  Old  Red  Sandstone.") 

It  was  twenty  years  last  February  since  I  set  out  a  li*^® 
before  sunrise  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  Iif^  ^ 
labor  and  restraint,  and  I  have  rarely  had  a  heavier  heart  **•" 
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L  that  morning.  I  was  now  going  to  work  in  a  qnarry.  Bating 
e  paaaing  uneasineM  occasioned  bj  a  few  gloomy  anticipations, 
e  portion  of  my  life  which  had  already  gone  by  had  been  happy 
yond  the  common  lot  I  had  been  a  wanderer  among  rocks 
d  woods ;  a  reader  of  curious  books,  when  I  could  get  them ; 
leaner  of  old  traditionary  stories.  And  now  I  was  going  to 
change  all  my  day-dreams  and  all  my  amusements  for  the 
ad  of  life  in  which  men  toil  every  day  that  they  be  enabled  to 
t,  and  eat  every  day  that  they  be  enabled  to  toiL 
The  quarry  in  which  I  wrought  lay  on  the  southern  shore  of 
loble  inland  bay  —  or  frith,  rather  —  with  a  little,  clear  stream 
the  one  side,  and  a  thick  fir-wood  on  the  other.  It  had  been 
ened  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  and  was  over- 
>ped  by  a  huge  bank  of  diluvial  clay,  which  rose  over  it  in 
ne  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  which  at  this 
le  was  rent  and  shivered,  wherever  it  presented  an  open  front 
the  weather,  by  a  recent  frost.  A  heap  of  loose  fragments, 
lich  had  fallen  from  above,  blocked  up  the  face  of  the  quarry, 
d  my  first  employment  was  to  clear  them  away.  The  friction 
the  shovel  blistered  my  hands ;  but  the  pain  was  by  no  means 
ry  severe,  and  I  wrought  hard  and  willingly  that  I  might  see 
If  the  huge  strata  below,  which  presented  so  firm  and  nn- 
>ken  a  frontage,  were  to  be  torn  up  and  removed.  Picks 
d  wedges  and  levers  were  applied  by  my  brother  workmen ; 
d  simple  and  rude  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  these 
plements,  I  found  I  had  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  using 
sm.  They  all  proved  inefficient,  however,  and  the  work- 
m  had  to  bore  into  one  of  the  inferior  strata,  and  employ 
npowder. 

The  process  was  new  to  me,  and  I  deemed  it  a  highly  amus- 
g  one.  It  had  the  merit,  too,  of  being  attended  with  some 
gree  of  danger,  as  a  boat  or  rock  excursion,  and  had  thus  an 
terest  independent  of  its  novelty.  We  had  a  few  capital  shots, 
le  fragments  flew  in  every  direction  ;  and  an  immense  mass  of 
e  diluvium  came  toppling  down,  bearing  with  it  two  dead  birds 
at  in  a  recent  storm  had  crept  into  one  of  the  deeper  fissures, 
die  in  the  shelter.  I  was  engaged  in  admiring  the  poor  little 
ings,  and  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the  warmth  and 
liity  of  their  g^een  summer  haunts  and  the  cold  and  dark- 
««  of  their  last  retreat,  when  I  heard  our  employer  bidding 
B  workmen  lay  down  their  tools.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
Q  sinking  behind  the  thick  fir-wood  beside  ns,  and  the  long, 
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dark  shadows  of  the  trees  stretching  downward  toward  t1 
shore. 

This  was  no  formidable  beginning  of  the  course  of  life  I  hi 
so  much  dreaded.     To  be  sure,  my  hands  were  a  little  sore, 
I  felt  nearly  as  much  fatigued  as  if  I  had  been  climbing  amoi 
the  rocks;  but  I  had  wrought,  and  been  useful,  and  bad 
enjoyed  the  day  fully  as  much  as  usual.     I  was  as  light  of 
next  morning  as  any  of  my  brother  workmen.  .  •  . 

All  the  workmen  rested  at  mid-day,  and  I  went  to  enjoy 
half-hour  alone  on  a  mossy  knoll  in  the  neighboring  wood  wh£^< 
commands  through  the  trees  a  wide  prospect  of  the  bay  and  fcflae 
opposite  shore.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  on  the  water,  noxr  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  branches  were  as  moveless  in  the 
as  if  they  had  been  traced  upon  canvas.  From  a  wooded  proj 
ontory  that  stretched  half-way  across  the  frith  there  ascended  a 
thin  column  of  smoke.  It  rose  straight  as  the  line  of  a  pluc^:!- 
met  for  more  than  a  thousand  yards ;  and  then  on  reaching  & 
thinner  stratum  of  air,  spread  out  equally  on  every  side,  lil^^® 
the  foliage  of  a  stately  tree.  Ben  Wyvis  rose  to  the  west,  whit^^ 
with  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of  winter,  and  as  sharply  define 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  as  if  all  its  sunny  slopes  and  blue 
ing  hollows  had  been  chiselled  in  marble.  A  line  of  snow 
along  the  opposite  hills ;  all  above  was  white  and  all  below  wi 
purple.  I  returned  to  the  quarry,  convinced  that  a  very  ex- 
quisite pleasure  may  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  the  bosii 
employments  may  afford  leisure  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

The  gunpowder  had  loosened  a  large  mass  in  one  of 
inferior   strata,  and   our   first  employment,  on   resuming 
labors,  was  to  raise  it  from  its  bed.     I  assisted  the  other 
men  in  placing  it  on  edge,  and  was  much  struck  by  the 
ance  of  the  platform  on  which  it  had  rested.     The  entire 
was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a  bank  of  sand  that  had  been  h 
by  the  tide  an  hour  before.     I  could  trace  every  bend  and 
ture,  every  cross-hollow  and  counter-ridge  of  the  correspondii^i-flT 
phenomena ;  for  the  resemblance  was  no  half-resemblance.     ^I^ 
was  the  thing  itself;  and  I  had  observed  it  a  hundred  and       ^ 
hundred  times  when  sailing  my  little  schooner  in  the  shaUc 
left  by  the  ebb.     But  what  had  become  of  the  waves  that  h; 
thus  fretted  the  solid  rock ;  or  of  what  element  had  they 
composed  ?    I  felt  as  completely  at  a  loss  as  Robinson 
did  on  bis  discovering  the  print  of  the  man's  foot  on  the  sand  ^ 

Th«  •vening  furnished  mo  with  still  further  cause  of  wonA.^ 
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iited  another  block  in  a  different  part  of  the  qnarrjy  and 
that  the  area  of  a  circular  depression  in  the  stratom 
was  broken  and  flawed  in  every  direction,  as  if  it  had 
the  bottom  of    a    pool,   recently  dried  up,  which  had 
ken  and  split  in  the  hardening.    Several  large  stones 
rolling  down  from  the  diluvium  in  the  course  of  the 
LOon.    They  were  of  different  qualities  from  the  sand- 
below,  and  from  one  another ;  and,  what  was  more  won- 
.  still,  ihey  were  all  rounded  and  water-worn,  as  if  they 
leen  tossed  about  in  the  sea,  or  the  bed  of  a  river,  for 
^eds  of  years.    There  could  not  surely  be  a  more  con- 
e  proof  that  the  bank  which  had  enclosed  them  so  long 
not  have  been  created  on  the  rock  on  which  it  rested, 
orkman  ever  manufactures  a  half-worn  article,  and  the 
I  were  all  half-worn!    And,  if  not  the  bank,  why  then 
indstone  underneath  ?    I  was  lost  in  conjecture,  and  found 
food  enough  for  thought  that  evening,  without  once  think- 
'  the  unhappiness  of  a  life  of  labor. 

le  immense  masses  of  diluvium  which  we  had  to  clear 
rendered  the  working  of  the  quarry  laborious  and  expen- 
ind  all  the  party  quitted  it  in  a  few  days  to  make  trial 
other  that  seemed  to  promise  better.  The  one  we  left  is 
edy  as  I  have  said,  on  the  southern  shore  of  an  inland 
-the  Bay  of  Cromarty ;  the  one  to  which  we  removed  had 
q)ened  in  a  lofty  wall  of  cliffa  that  overhangs  the  northern 
of  the  Moray  Firth. 

loon  found  Uiat  I  was  to  be  no  loser  by  the  change.  Not 
lited  labors  of  a  thousand  men  for  more  than  a  thousand 
could  have  furnished  a  better  section  of  the  geology  of  the 
ct  than  this  range  of  cliffs.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
inoe  dissection  on  the  earth's  crust.  Wc  see  in  one  place  the 
try  rock,  with  its  veins  of  granite  and  quartz,  its  dizzy 
)ices  of  gneiss,  and  its  huge  masses  of  hornblende;  we 
he  secondary  rock  in  another,  with  its  beds  of  sandstone 
hale,  its  spars,  its  clays,  and  its  nodular  limestones.  We 
rered  the  still  little-known,  but  highly  interesting,  fossils  of 
Id  red  sandstone  in  one  deposition  ;  wo  find  the  beautifully 
rred  shells  and  lignites  of  the  lias  in  another.  There  are 
emains  of  two  several  creations  at  once  before  ns.  The 
»  too,  is  heaped  with  rolled  fragments  of  almost  every 
•y  of  rocks,  —  basalts,  ironstones,  hyperstenes,  porphyries, 
ODous  shales,  and  micaceous  schists. 
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In  short,  the  young  geologist — had  he  all  Europe  befoi 
him  — could  hardly  choose  for  himself  a  better  field.  I  hac 
however,  no  one  to  tell  me  so  at  the  time,  for  geology  had  nc 
yet  travelled  so  far  north ;  and  so,  without  guide  or  vocabular] 
I  had  to  grope  my  way  as  I  best  might,  and  find  out  all  it 
wonders  for  myself. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  employment,  I  picked  np 
nodular  mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by  a  stroke  c 
the  hammer.  Wonderful  to  relate,  it  contained  inside  a  beauti 
fully  finished  piece  of  sculpture  —  one  of  the  volutes,  apparentlj 
of  an  Ionic  capital ;  and  not  the  far-famed  walnut  of  the  fair 
tale,  had  I  broken  the  shell  and  found  the  little  dog  lying  withii 
it,  could  have  surprised  me  more.  Was  there  such  another  curi 
osity  in  the  whole  world  ?  I  broke  open  a  few  other  nodule 
of  similar  appearance  —  for  they  lay  pretty  thickly  on  tii 
shore  —  and  found  that  there  might  be.  In  one  of  these  ther 
were  what  seemed  to  be  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  impression 
of  a  few  minute  bivalves,  prettily  striated ;  in  the  centre  o 
another  there  was  actually  a  piece  of  decayed  wood.  Of  all  o 
nature's  riddles  these  seemed  to  me  at  once  the  most  interestiuj 
and  the  most  difficult  to  expound.  I  treasured  them  carefuU; 
up,  and  was  told  by  one  of  the  workmen  to  whom  I  showe< 
them  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  shore,  about  two  miles  farthe 
to  the  west,  where  curiously  shaped  stones,  somewhat  like  th 
heads  of  boarding-pikes,  were  occasionally  picked  up ;  and  tha 
in  his  father's  days  the  country  people  called  them  thundei 
bolts,  and  deemed  them  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  curing  bewitches 
cattle.  Our  employer,  on  quitting  the  quarry  on  which  we  wer 
to  be  engaged,  gave  all  the  workmen  a  half-holiday.  I  em 
ployed  it  in  visiting  the  place  where  the  thunder-bolts  had  fallei 
so  thickly,  and  found  a  richer  scene  of  wonder  than  I  could  hav 
fancied  in  even  my  dreams. 

What  first  attracted  my  notice  was  a  detached  group  of  Ion 
lying  skerries,  wholly  different  in  form  and  color  from  the  sand 
stone  cliffs  above,  or  the  primary  rocks  a  little  farther  to  th 
west.  I  found  them  composed  of  thin  strata  of  limestone,  alter 
nating  with  thicker  beds  of  a  black,  slaty  substance,  which,  as 
ascertained  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  bums  with  a  powerfu 
flame,  and  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odor.  The  layers  int* 
which  the  beds  readily  separate  are  hardly  an  eighth  part  of  ai 
inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  on  every  layer  there  are  the  impression 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  various  fossils  peculia: 
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to  the  lias.    We  may  tarn  over  these  wonderful  leaves  one  after 
one,  like  the  leayes  of  an  herbarium,  and  find  the  pictorial  records 
of  a  former  creation  in  eyery  page.     Scallops,  and  gryphites, 
and  anmionites,  of  almost  every  variety  peculiar  to  the  forma- 
tion, and  at  least  some  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  belemnite ;  twigs 
of  vrood,  leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  an  extinct  species  of  pine, 
bits  of  charcoal,  and  the  scales  of  fishes.    And,  as  if  to  render 
their  pictorial  appearance  more  striking,  though  the  leaves  of 
this  interesting  volume  are  of  deep  black,  most  of  the  impres- 
sioiiB  are  of  a  chalky  whiteness.    I  was  lost  in  admiration  and 
astonishment,  and  found  my  very  imagination  paralyzed  by  an 
iisaemblage  of  wonders  that  seemed  to  outrival,  in  the  fantastic 
and  the  extravagant,  even  its  wildest  conceptions.     I  passed  on 
irom  ledge  to  ledge,  like  the  traveller  of  the  tale  through  the 
city  of  statues,  and  at  length  found  one  of  the  supposed  aerolites 
I  had  come  in  quest  of  firmly  embedded  in  a  mass  of  shale.   But 
I  liad  skill  enough  to  determine  that  it  was  other  than  what  it 
bad  been  deemed.    A  very  near  relative,  who  had  been  a  sailor 
in  liis  time,  on  almost  every  ocean,  and  had  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  had  brought  home  one  of  these  meteoric 
Btoues  with  him  from  the  coast  of  Java.     It  was  of  a  cylindrical 
Bh&pe  and  vitreous  texture ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  parted  in  the 
middle,  when  in  a  half-molten  state,  and  to  have  united  again, 
Bomewhat  awry,  ere  it  had  cooled  enough  to  have  lost  the  adhe- 
li^e  quality.    But  there  was  nothing  organic  in  its  structure, 
whereas  the  stone  I  had  now  found  was  organized  very  curiously 
indeed. 

It  was  of  a  conical  form  and  filamentary  texture,  the  fila- 
ments radiating  in  straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
<^^unference.  Finely  marked  veins,  like  white  threads,  ran 
^^''^iisversely  through  these  in  its  upper  half  to  the  point,  while 
^e  space  below  was  occupied  by  an  internal  cone,  formed  of  plates 
^&t  lay  parallel  to  the  base^  and  which,  like  watch-glasses,  were 
concave  on  the  under  side,  and  convex  on  the  upper.  I  learned 
^  time  to  call  this  stone  a  belemnite,  and  became  acquainted 
^th  enough  of  its  history  to  know  that  it  once  formed  part  of  a 
▼^ety  of  cuttle-fishy  long  since  extinct 
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The  Wobth  of  Houbs. 

BkiIbyb  not  that  your  inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  hours  as  they  go  by: 

For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them  while  they  pasSy 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass : 

But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good. 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  your  spirit  bound  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill-content; 
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Andy  more  —  though  free  from  seeing  hMjmtp 

Yon  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm. 

Or  slow  retire  from  Fleaiure't  charm  — 

If  then  a  painful  sense  come  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done«- 

Of  something  from  yonr  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  Memory  can  retain  — 

n{>on  yonr  heart  this  truth  may  rise  — 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  just  destinies ; 

80  should  we  live,  that  every  Hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower— 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power ; 

That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed ; 

Esteeming  Sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develop,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  Joy. 

The  LoKO-Aoa 

Qv  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
Where  the  passion-waves  of  yore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  woe ; 
Nothing 's  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 

Tombs  where  lonely  love  repines. 

Ghastly  tenements  of  tears, 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  years: 
Death  to  those  who  trust  in  good 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow; 
Oh  I  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago! 
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Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong^ 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 

Lingers  sad  and  overlong  — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaTen^ 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow 
While  the  future  has  its  heaven^ 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 

Good-Night  and  Good-Mobnikg. 

A  FAiB  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree. 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see : 

Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  folded  it  right. 

And  said^ '' Dear  work !  Good-night  I  good-night  I  ^ 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head 
Crying  "  Caw,  caw/'  on  their  way  to  bed. 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
'^  Little  black  things  !  Good-night  I  good-night  I " 

The  horses  neighed  and  the  oxen  lowed : 

The  sheep's  *^  Bleat  I  bleat  I "  came  over  the  road: 

All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 

*'  Good  little  girl  I  Good-night!  good-night  I " 

She  did  not  say  to  the  Sun,  "  Good-night," 
Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light; 
Tot  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head  — 
The  violets  curtsied  and  went  to  bed  : 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair 
And  said  on  her  knees  her  favorite  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay 

She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day : 

And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 

"  Good-morning  I  good-morning  I  our  work  is  begun.'' 

Naples  and  Venice. 

OvEBLOOKiva,  overhearing,  Naples  and  her  subject  bay. 
Stands  Camaldoli,  the  convent,  shaded  from  the  inclement  ray. 

Thou,  who  to  that  lofty  terrace,  lov*st  on  summer-eve  to  go. 

Tell  me,  Poet !  what  Thou  seest,  — what  Thou  hearest,  there  bekr** 
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Sesuitj,  beauty,  perfect  beaatj  I  Sea  and  City,  Hills  and  Air, 
'Riat:tier  blest  imaginations  than  realities  of  fair. 

Porms  of  grace  alike  contenting  casual  glance  and  steadfast  gazCi 
Xer^der  lights  of  pearl  and  opal  mingling  with  the  diamond  blaze. 

S^^  is  but  as  deepened  aether :  white  as  snow-wreaths  snnbeshone 
X^ej^n  the  Palaces  and  Temples  green  and  purple  heights  upon. 

Stz^eets  and  paths  mine  eye  is  tracing,  all  replete  with  clamorous 

throng, 

^ixcre  I  see  and  where  I  see  not,  wares  of  uproar  roll  along. 

the  sense  of  bees  unnumbered,  burning  through  the  walk  of 
limes,  — 
t;he  thought  of  armies  gathering  round  a  chief  in  ancient  times,  — 

^o   :£rom  Corso,  Port,  and  Garden,  rises  Life's  tumultuous  strain, 
^O'b  secure  from  wildest  utterance  rests  the  perfect-crystal  main. 

^'^Xl  the  all-enclosing  Beauty  keeps  my  spirit  free  from  harm, 
-^^^'tance  blends  the  veriest  discords  into  some  melodious  charnu 

Overlooking,  overhearing,  Venice  and  her  sister  isles, 

^^^^-xids  the  giant  Campanile  massive  'mid  a  thousand  piles. 

-'-'^ou  who  to  this  open  summit  lov'st  at  every  hour  to  go, 
-^^U  me,  Poet!  what  Thou  seest,  what  Thou  hearest,  there  below. 

^^c>xder,  wonder,  perfect  wonder !  Ocean  is  the  City's  moat ; 
^<^    the  bosom  of  broad  Ocean  seems  the  mighty  weight  to  float: 

^^^  YDS — yet  stands  as  strong  and  stable  as  on  land  e'er  city  shall,  — 
^>3l1  J  moves  that  Ocean-serpent,  tide-impelled,  the  Great  CanaL 

^^c^li  arcades  and  statued   pillars,   gleaming   banners,   burnished 

domes,  — 
^^ips  approaching,  —  ships  departing,  —  countless  ships  in  harbour- 
homes. 

^et  80  silent !  scarce  a  murmur  winged  to  reach  this  airy  seat, 
Harclly  from  the  close  Piazza  rises  sound  of  voice  or  feet. 

Plash  of  oar  or  single  laughter,  —  cry  or  song  of  Gondolier,— 
^i^als  far  between  to  tell  me  that  the  work  of  life  is  here. 

Tiike  a  glorious  maiden  dreaming  music  in  the  drowsy  heat, 
l^'Ca  the  City,  unbetokening  where  its  myriad  pulses  beat 

^  X  think  myself  in  cloudland,  —  almost  try  my  power  of  will, 
Aether  I  can  change  the  picture,  or  it  must  be  Venice  still. 
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When  the  question  wakes  within  me^  which  hath  won  the  crown  of 

deedy 
Yenioe  with  her  moveless  silence,  Naples  with  her  noisy  speed  7 

Which  hath  writ  the  goodlier  tablet  for  the  past  to  hoard  and  show. 
Yenioe  in  her  student  stillness,  Naples  in  her  living  glow  ? 

Here  are  Chronicles  with  virtues  studded  as  the  night  with  stars,  — 
Records  there  of  passions  raging  through  a  wilderness  of  wars : 

There  a  tumult  of  Ambitions,  Power  afloat  on  blood  and  tears, — 
Here  one  simple  reign  of  Wisdom  stretching  thirteen  hundred 
years: 

Self -subsisting,  self-devoted,  there  the  moment's  Hero  ruled,  — 
Here  the  State,  each  one  subduing,  pride  enchained  and  passion 
schooled : 

Here  was  Art  the  nation's  mistress,  Art  of  color,  Art  of  stone  — 
There  before  the  leman  Pleasure  bowed  the  people's  soul  alone. 

Venice  1  vocal  is  thy  silence,  can  our  soul  but  rightly  hear ; 
Naples !  dumb  as  death  thy  voices,  listen  we  however  near. 


The  Brookside. 

I  WANDERED  by  the  brookside, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill,  — 
I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow, 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still; 
There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper, 

No  chirp  of  any  bird, 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid; 
For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word  — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,  —  no,  he  came  not,  - 
The  night  came  on  alone; 

The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 
Each  on  his  golden  throne: 
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The  evening  air  passed  by  my  cheek. 

The  leaves  above  were  stirred^ 
Bat  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing. 

When  something  stood  behind,  ^ 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

I  knew  its  touch  was  kind; 
It  drew  me  nearer  —  nearer  — 

We  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 


November  Rosbs. 

Ys  roses  of  November, 
Ye  are  no  joy  to  me ; 
The  roses  I  remember 
Are  other  than  ye  be  1 
Your  cordial  kindred  Summer 
Has  gone  by  long  before, 
And  Winter  the  newcomer 
Is  a  Lover  fierce  and  f  rore. 

At  sight  of  ye  I  tremble, 

As  ye  in  this  bleak  air ; 

I  read  a  fearful  symbol 

In  what  ye  are  and  were ; 

How  all  that 's  best  and  fairest, 

When  past  a  petty  reign, 

To  those  who  hold. them  dearest^ 

Are  Pain  and  only  Pain. 

Beauty  is  always  Beauty, 
Her  essences  divine 
The  Poet,  in  his  duty. 
May  labor  to  combine ; 
But  Beauty  wed  to  Sorrow 
Is  sad,  whatever  we  say,  — 
Sad  thinking  for  to-morrow. 
Sad  presence  for  to-day  I 
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London,  December  9, 1608;  died  there  November  8,  1674.  He 
graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1629.  He  travelled  in  Italy  in  163 
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side  against  Charles  I.,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Commonweals 
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proscription,  and  his  works  were  ordered  burnt  by  the  hangman 
but  he  was  finally  exempted  and  left  unmolested  thereafter,  ax 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  labor.  Milton's  eyesigl: 
began  to  fail  perceptibly  as  early  as  1641  —  first  in  one  eye  ai2( 
then  in  the  other  —  and  in  1655,  shortly  after  the  completion  oi 
his  '^Defence  of  the  English  People,"  he  became  totally  blind. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly,  just  short  of  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
He  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.  His  greatest  works  were  the  famous  epics  "Paradise  Lost" 
(1666)  and  "Paradise  Regained"  (1671);  the  tragedy  "Samson 
Agonistes  "  (1671) ;  the  poems  "  Comus  "  (1634),  "  Lycidas  "  (1637), 
"L* Allegro"  (1645),  "II  Penseroso"  (1645);  and  his  various  son- 
nets. Of  his  prose  writings  the  most  renowned  were  "Areopa- 
gitica"  (1644),  advocating  freedom  of  the  press;  "The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  "  (1649),  justifying  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.;  and  the  "Defence  of  the  English  People"  (1654). 

Fbom  Pabadisb  Lost. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse  I  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

Eose  out  of  Chaos.     Or,  if  Sion  Hill 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
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Hut  hy  the  onele  of  God,  I  thence 
InToke  thy  aid  to  my  adrentarous  songi 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  porsoes 
Things  unattempted  jet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit  I  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  purCi 
Instruct  me,  for  thoa  knowest ;  thou  from  the  firat 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dore-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  madest  it  pregnant ;  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine  I  what  is  low  raise  and  support  I 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first  (for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell),  say  first,  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state 
Favored  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will. 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  I)e8ide8« 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent  I  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed,  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Baised  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud. 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arras. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded  though  immortal  1     But  his  doom 
Beserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him.    B^und  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
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That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay. 

Mixed  with  obdurate  pride,  and  steadfast  hate  ; 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild ; 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  ail  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace,  flamed ;  jet  from  those  flamM 

No  ligb^  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes, 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  sidphur  unconsumed  I 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 

For  those  rebellious  ;  here  their  prison  ordained 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  God,  and  light  of  Heaven, 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  1 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  overwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  flre, 

He  soon  discerns ;  and,  weltering  by  his  side. 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 

Beelzebub.    To  whom  the  Arch-enemy, 

(And  thence  in  Heaven  called  Satan)  with  bold  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began : 

''If  thou  beest  he  —  But  oh  how  fallen  I  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  lights 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright  I    If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Joined  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  joined 
In  equal  ruin  ;  into  what  pit  thou  seest, 
From  what  height  fallen ;  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder  I  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?     Yet  not  for  those. 
Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent,  or  change 
(Though  changed  in  outward  lustre)  that  fixed  mind^ 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend^ 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  armed. 
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That  dont  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 
His  otmost  power  with  adrerse  power  opposed 
In  dubiouB  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 
And  shook  his  throne.    What  though  the  field  be  loslf  — 
All  is  not  lost;  the  nnoonquerable  will, 
And  stady  of  rerenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  nerer  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  oreroome ; — 
That  glory  nerer  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who^  from  the  terror  of  this  arm,  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed  I 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall !  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods, 
And  the  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ; 
Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
(In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanoedX 
We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Ineooncilable  to  our  grand  Foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven.'' 
So  spake  the  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair; 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer: 
^O  Frinoe  I  O  Chief  of  many  thronM  Powers, 
That  led  the  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangered  Heaven's  perpetual  Eing^ 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate  I 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigor  soon  returns, 
Though  aU  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state. 
Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery ! 
But  what  if  he  our  Conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpowered  such  force  as  out) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire, 
nr.— • 
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Strongly  to  soffer  and  support  onr  pains ; 
That  we  may  so  sulfice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whatever  his  business  be. 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  firei 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  Deep  7 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  ondimished,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  " 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  Arch-fiend  replied? 
''  Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  suffering ;  but  of  this  be  sure. 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.    If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labor  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 
Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him  (if  I  fail  not),  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.— 
But  see  I  the  angry  Victor  hath  recalled 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven ;  the  sulphurous  hail^ 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  received  us  falling ;  and  the  thunderi 
Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep; 
Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?    Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves ; 
Their  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there ; 
And,  re-assembling  our  afflicted  powers. 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy ;  our  own  loss  how  repair ; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity ; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  pain  from  hope; 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despair." 
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Thus  Satan,  talldiig  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  aboTe  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  beside^ 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood ;  in  balk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warred  on  JoTe^ 
Briartee,  or  Typhon  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  Grod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream ; 
Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skifiP, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  &xhd  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wishM  mom  delays; 
So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fiend  lay, 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake ;  nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs, 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Xvil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shown 
On  man  by  him  seduced,  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  poured. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  o£F  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
Se  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire. 
And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
7om  from  Peloras,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  ^tna,  whose  combustible 
JLnd  fuelled  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Bublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
Jbid  leave  a  singM  bottom  all  involved 
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With  stench  and  smoke;  such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  un  blest  feet.     Him  followed  his  next  mate. 
Both  glorying  to  have  scaped  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength. 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

"  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  ''  this  the  seat, 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven  ?  this  mournful  gloom^ 
For  that  celestial  light  ?    Be  it  so  I  since  he 
Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right ;  farthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  forever  dwells  I  hail,  horrors  I  hail. 
Infernal  world  I  and  thou  profoundest  Hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor!  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven, 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?     Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy  ;  will  not  drive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  associates  and  co-partners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  the  oblivious  pool, 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more, 
With  rallied  arms,  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell  ?  ^ 
So  Satan  spake.  .  .  . 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
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From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thoa  thej 
Bieaihing  united  force,  with  fixM  thoaght, 
Mored  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmed 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
Advanced  in  yiew  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  Chief 
Had  to  impose.    He  through  the  armM  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  luittalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  never,  since  created  man, 
Met  such  embodied  force,  as  named  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  joined 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mixed  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptised  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Af ric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.      Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  Commander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  ;  as  when  the  sun  new*risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  natiotis,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
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Waiting  reTenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 

Forever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain, 

Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung 

For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 

Their  glory  withered ;  as  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines. 

With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared 

To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 

From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 

With  all  his  peers ;  attention  held  them  mute. 

Thrice  he  essayed,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn, 

Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way : 

"0  Myriads  of  immortal  Spirits  I  0  Powers 

Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty,  and  that  strife 

Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 

As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change. 

Hateful  to  utter ;  but  what  power  of  mind, 

Forseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 

Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  feared 

How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 

For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  re-ascend. 

Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunned 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.     But  he  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  Heaven  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  concealed, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  falL 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own, 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provoked ;  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 

What  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 
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By  force  hath  oyeroome  bat  half  hia  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlda,  whereof  so  rife 

There  went  a  fame  in  HeaTcn,  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  faTor  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven. 

Thither,  if  bat  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Oar  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere ; 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  Abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thooghti 

Full  counsel  most  mature.    Peace  is  despaired. 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?    War  then,  war 

Open  or  onderstood,  must  be  resolved." 

He  spake  ;  and  to  confirm  his  words  outflew 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

Of  mighty  Cherubim ;  the  sadden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  Hell ;  highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest;  and  fierce  with  graspM  arms 

Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 

Belched  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 

Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 

That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 

The  work  of  sulphur.    Thither  winged  with  speed 

A  numeroos  brigade  hastened ;  as  when  bands 

Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  armed, 

Foreran  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 

Or  cast  a  rampart    Mammon  led  them  on. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 

From  Heaven,  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoaghts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 

In  vision  beatific ;  by  him  first 

Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 

Kansacked  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 

Bifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 

For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 

Opened  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 

And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

Deserve  the  precious  bane.     And  here  let  those 

Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 
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Of  Babeli  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kingi. 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame^ 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 

By  Spirits  reprobate  and  in  an  hour. 

What  in  an  age  they,  with  incessant  toil 

And  hands  innumerable,  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepared. 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bullion  droM 

A  third  as  soon  had  formed  within  the  ground 

A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 

By  strange  conveyance  filled  each  hollow  nook; 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Bose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven*, 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.    Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equalled  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 

Belus  or  S^rapis  their  gods,  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 

Stood  fixed  her  stately  height,  and  straight  the  do 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover,  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement ;  from  the  arched  roof, 

Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  entered,  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect ;  his  hand  was  known 

In  Heaven  by  many  a  towered  structure  high. 

Where  sceptred  Angels  held  their  residence, 

And  sat  as  Princes,  whom  the  supreme  King 

Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  Orders  bright. 

Nop  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
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In  aiicient  Oreeoe ;  and  in  Ausouian  land 

Men  called  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  fell 

From  Hearen  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  ozystal  battlements^  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  ere, 

A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropped  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 

On  Lemnos,  the  ^gean  isle.     Thus  they  relate. 

Erring  $  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout. 

Fell  long  before ;  nor  aught  availed  him  now 

To  hare  built  in  Heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  ioape 

By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent. 

With  his  industrious  crew,  to  build  in  hell. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers.     Their  summons  called 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
WiUi  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  cams 
Attended ;  all  access  was  thronged,  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  Soldan's  chair, 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance). 
Thick  swarmed,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
Brushed  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings     As  beet 
Id  spring*time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
Id  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothM  plank 
(The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel). 
New  rubbed  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.     So  thick  the  aery  crowd 
Swarmed  and  were  straitened ;  till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder  I  they  but  now  who  seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygmfian  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fairy  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side. 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  seet» 
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Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  danoe 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Beduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large. 

Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim, 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ; 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

On  Shakespeabb. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honored  bones 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  pilM  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-y pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument 

For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavoring  art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took,  -> 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  iM  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 

And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

On  His  Blindness. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?  " 

I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 
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That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ^Ood  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.    Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serre  him  besk    His  state 
Is  kingly :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ooean  without  rc«t  | 
They  also  serre  who  only  stand  and  wait.'' 

To  Ctbiack  Skiknxb. 

Ctbiack,  this  three-years'  day  these  eyes,  —  though  dear, 

To  outward  riew,  of  blemish  or  of  spot^  — 

Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  hare  forgot; 
2foT  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  mau,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  band  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
IBight  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  orerplied 
In  Liberty's  defence,  —  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

On  thb  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont. 

A.YK9GB,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
IVhen  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
!7orget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
3fother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
nrhe  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  Tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 
JL  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

The  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-born  child 
AH  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies : 
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Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun^  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease. 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace : 
She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger. 
With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing  ; 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around , 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung ; 
The  hookM  chariot  stood, 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armM  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye^ 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began. 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  oharmM 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze, 
Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence, 
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And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 
Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go» 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 
The  Sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speedy 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 
A  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need: 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axletree  ooold  beta. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  | 
Full  little  thought  they  than 
That  the  mighty  Pan 
Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below : 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep^ 
^as  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook,  — 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took; 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose, 
^^ith  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  oloee» 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling : 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 
That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  Night  arrayed ; 


The  helmed  cherabim 
And  sworded  seraphim 
Aie  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  nnexpressive  notes,  to  heaven's  new-bom  Hei£ 

Such  music  (as  't  is  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 
And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres! 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow, 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
liake  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gk>ld ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 
And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

LrciDAS. 

[In  this  monodj  the  aothor  bewails  a  learned  friend,  nnfortunatelj  dro 
hit  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  Seas.  1637 ;  and  by  occasion,  foretells 
of  oar  cormpted  clergy,  then  in  their  height.  —  Notb  in  Original.] 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  t^  disturb  your  season  due ; 
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Tor  Lyeidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  hU  prime, 

Young  Lyeidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lyeidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  flout  upon  his  watery  bier 
ITnwepty  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

WiUiout  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
"With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  she  passes  turn, 
Ajid  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroudi 

P'or  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill, 
Ped  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill; 
^og^ther  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  a))peared 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
^We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
fattening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
^ward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeL 
Afteanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

gh  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 

rem  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 


oh,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone  I 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return  I 
),  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves, 
"VVith  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown. 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
"XTlie  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
B'anning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows : 
Such,  Lyeidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
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Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  DruidSi  lie. 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 
Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream 
**Had  ye  been  there,**  —  for  what  could  that  have  done 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament^ 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roai^ 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent^ 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  with  uucessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trada, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  f 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raiM 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "  Hut  not  the  praise,** 

PhoBbus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears : 
^  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil^ 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.** 

Return,  Alpheus,  —  the  dread  voice  is  past 

That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Mosei 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  Swart-Star  sparely  looks. 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 
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Thai  on  tbe  green  tarf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 
And  porple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dieSy 
The  tofted  erow4oe,  the  pale  jessamine^ 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 

The  glowing  Tiolet, 
Hie  mnsk*rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  erery  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  $ 
Bid  amaranthns  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daflhdillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled ; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Wliere  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visifst  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fible  of  Bellems  old. 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Xcx>k8  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold,  — 
Xook  homeward.  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth$ 
O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 


"Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more ; 

For  Lyoidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 
Bo  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
^And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
^3name8  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky; 
So  Lyoidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
TThrough  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  warea, 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
^^ith  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  unezpressive  nuptial  song, 
^3n  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
Tlhere  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
^hat  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  eyes, 
^ow,  Lycidas,  tbe  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
IHenceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore^ 
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In  tby  large  reoompensei  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills^ 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray  9 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay. 

▲nd  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hilU, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay ; 

At  last  he  rose^  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 

lo-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new* 


ff 
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Sabbina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 
In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair ; 
Listen  for  dear  honor's  sake. 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lakCi 
Listen  and  save  I 

Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus, 
By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  maoe. 
And  Tethys's  grave  majestic  pace ; 
By  hoary  Nereus's  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook ; 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus's  spell; 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands. 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis's  tinsel-slippered  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet ; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance  5 
Bise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed, 
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I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide, 
And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Is  your  Father's  residence. 


L'AliLEGBO. 

Hence,  loathM  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholyi 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 

And  the  night-raven  sings ; 
There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks. 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh  blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 
Haste  thee,  Kymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
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To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  unreprovM  pleasares  free ; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flighty 

AncU  singing,  startle  the  dull  nighty 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 

Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine ; 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before ; 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill 

Through  the  hiph  wockI  echoing  shrill: 

Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 

Bight  against  tlie  eastern  gate 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 

Bobed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 

While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  oVr  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  liis  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures : 

Bnsset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied ; 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 
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Arp  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

Of  h'.'rbs  and  other  country  meeseB, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phi  Ilia  dresses; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 

With  Thestylia  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Souietiiues,  with  seuure  delight, 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 

r.uiciiig  in  the  chequered  shade. 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  pla/ 

On  a.  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat: 

How  Fitery  Mab  the  junkets  eat,  — 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said: 

And  he,  by  Friar's  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  druilging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  iu  cue  uiglit,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com 

That  ten  day-l;iborers  could  not  end; 

Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend, 

And  streWihed  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crojj-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings.  — 

Thus  done  the  tiiles,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace,  hi;!!i  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

liain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 

Ami  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

\Vit.i]  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
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Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended : 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yore 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she ;  in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove^ 

Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pare. 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come ;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skiea^ 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet; 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  Jove's  altar  sing ; 

And  add  to  these  retirM  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure ; 

But  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night. 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 

Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shiinn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  I 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
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I  woo,  to  hear  thj  even-eoog ; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Biding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  has  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft^  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft^  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar ; 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  removM  place  will  fit^ 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hoar. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  undergpx)nnd, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops's  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 
But,  O  sad  Virgin !  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Mussus  from  his  bower ; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
I>Tew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  i 
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Or  call  up  bim  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold| 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Ganace  to  wife 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride: 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  tricked  and  flounced,  as  she  was  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchief 'd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute-drops  from  oS  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 
To  archdd  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt- 
There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing^ 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 
And  let  some  strange,  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid; 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good. 
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at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noi 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amaz'd  at  what  she  means,  and  in  the 
envious  gabble  would  proguosticat  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 
What  should  ye  doe  then,  should  ye  suppresse  all  this  flow 
crop  of  knowledge  and  new  light,  sprung  up  and  yet  springi 


daily  in  this  City,  should  ye  set  an  Oligarchy  of  twenty  ingro 
ers  over  it,  to  bring  a  famin  upon  our  minds  again,  when 
shall  know  nothing  but  what  is  measurM  to  us  by  their  bush 
Beleeve  it.  Lords  and  Commons,  they  who  counsell  ye  to  su 
a  suppressing  doe  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppresse  yourselves  ; 
I  will  soon  shew  how.     If  it  be  desir'd  to  know  the  immed 
cause  of  all  this  free  writing  and  free  speaking,  there  cannot 
assign'd  a  truer  than  your  own  mild  and  free  and  human  gove 
ment ;  it  is  the  liberty,  Lords  and  Commons,  which  your  o 
yalorous  and  happy  counsels  have  purchast  us,  liberty  whiclM. 
the  nurse  of  all  great  wits ;  this  is  that  which  hath  rarify'd 
enlightn'd  our  spirits  like  the  influence  of  heav'n ;  this  is  t 
which  hath  enfranchised,  eularg'd,  and  lifted  up  our  apprelM. 
sions  degrees  above  themselves.     Ye  cannot  make  us  now  Is 
capable,  lesse  knowing,  lesse  eagarly  pursuing  of  the  truth,  unls 
ye  first  make  your  selves,  that  made  us  so,  lesse  the  lovers,  l^s^se 
the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.     We  can  grow  ignorant  ag^si^lot 
brutish,  formall,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us;  but  you  then  ir^ust 
first  become  that  whicli  ye  cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary,  ^ltiA 
tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have  free'd  us.     XT^*^ 
our  hearts  are  now  more  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erec^'fc^d 
to  the  search  and  expectation  of  greatest  and  exactest  things 9  ^^ 
the  issue  of  your  owne  vertu  propagated  in  us ;  ye  cannot  ^'^^P' 
presse  that  unlesse  ye  reinforce  an  abrogated  and  merciless  1^^^' 
that  fathers  may  dispatch  at  will  their  own  children.     And  ^^^^ 
shall  then  sticke  closest  to  ye,  and  excite  others  ?    Not  he  '^^^^ 
takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct  and  his  four  nobler 
Danegelt.     Although  I  dispraise  not  the  defence  of  just  iia.»-**^' 
nities,  yet  love  my  peace  better,  if  that  were  all.     Give  m©    **^® 
liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to 
science,  above  all  liberties. 

On  Ebrobs  in  Teaching. 

(From  the  "  Treatise  on  Edncation.") 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  fi 
parents   by   regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of 
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owledge  to  lore  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we 
J  the  nearest  by  poBsessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which, 
ng  united  to  Uie  hesTenlj  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  high- 

perfectoa.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this 
I7  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  soe  clearly 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible,  as  by  orderly 
ining  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same  method 
necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  see- 
;  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 

kinds  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  Ian- 
ages  of  those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  indus- 
:>us  after  wisdom ;  soe  that  language  is  but  the  instrument 
Aveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  lin- 
iflt  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft 
f  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in 
iin,  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  soe 
ich  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  anv  veoman  or  trades- 
ui  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only. 

Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
c^erally  soe  unpleasingand  soe  unsuccessful :  first,  we  doe  amiss 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  soe 
adi  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise 
ally  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our 
>ficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too 
»  idle  vacancies  given  both  toe  schools  and  universities ;  partly 
9  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to 
tmpose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest 
igmenty  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading 
d  observing,  with  elc<rant  maxims  and  copious  invention.  These 
^  not  matters  toe  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood 
b  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit.  Besides  the 
luU)it  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin 
d  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  toe 

read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and  judi- 
►'tis  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce 
»te.  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
^ir  certain  forms  got  into  momory,  they  were  led  toe  the 
^xis  thereof  in  some  chosen  Rhort  hook  lessoned  thoroughly  toe 
2^111,  they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance 

good  things,  and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the 
"^ole  language  quickly  into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be 
^  most  rationall  and  most  profitable  way  of  learning  languages. 
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and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  toe  give  account  toe   Otod 
our  youth  8p>ent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it 
be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from  th 
scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginnin 
with  arts  most  easy  (aud  tliose  be  such  as  are  most  obvious 
the  sense),  they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices, 
first  coming,  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of  logic  an 
metaphysics ;  soe  that  they,  having  but  newly  left  those  gra 
matic  flats  and  shallows  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  toe 
a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  su 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  toe  be  tosst  and  turmoil 
with  their  unballast'd  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps 
controversy,  doe  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contem 
of  learning,  mocked  and  delud'd  all  this  while  with  ragged 
tions  and  battlements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightf^ 
knowledge :  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importuna 
their  several  waies,  and  hasten  them,  with  the  sway  of  frien 
either  toe  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zeal 
divinity ;  some  allur'd  toe  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  p 
poses  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  just 
and  equity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  promisi 
and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  fl 
ing  fees  ;  others  betake  them  to  State  affairs,  with  souls  ao  "s:^  u- 
principled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding  that  flattery  ei  'xnd 
court-shifts  and  tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  toe  them  the  higtx.^^6t 
points  of  wisdom,  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  consci^3Q- 
tious  slavery  —  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned.  Oth^xHy 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themsel'V^ 
(knowing  no  better)  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  livx^Kig 
out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity  ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  ^xid 
safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integ'X'i^y 
undertaken.  And  these  are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the 
of  misspending  our  prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities 
we  doe,  either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly 
were  better  unlearn'd. 

1  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstratioim       ^ 
what  we  should  not  doe,  but  straight  conduct  vou  to  a  hillfti^'^* 
where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  no 
education  ;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smoo 
so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds 
every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
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doabt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  driye  our  dullest  and 
2.^est  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of 
^uch  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our 
c^hoicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles 
^^ni  brambles,  which  is  commonly  sett  before  them  as  all  the 
^ood  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age. 
X  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which 
/its  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all 
^Iiis  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
^ban  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry, 
to  be  thus  ordered. 


A  Book  not  a  Dead  Thing. 

(From  the  "  Anopagiticft.") 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  not  contain  a 

prx>geny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose 

progeny  they  are.     Nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the 

piipest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  intellect  that  bred  them. 

I    know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as 

^Hose  fabulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and,  being  sown  up  and  down, 

^^3.^  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.     And  yet,  on  the  other 

^^nd,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 

^ill  a  good  book.     Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature 

7 —  Cod's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason 

^^**«lf  —  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.     Many 

^^  UQan  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth,  but  a  good  book  is  the  pre- 

'^^c^us  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up 

^^^    purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.     It  is  true  no  age  can  restore 

^    1  ife  whereof,  perhaps,  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions 

^^     ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the 

^it  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse. 

We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecution  we  raise 

the  living  labors  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  sea* 

^^^:aed  life  of  man  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books,  since  we 

a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed  —  sometimes  a 

^>Ttyrdom;  and  if  it  extend  to  a  whole  impression,  a  kind  of 

^-•sacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an 

-^^xnental  life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  essence,  the  breath  of 

n  itself  —  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life. 
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GABRIEL  HONORS  DE  RIQUETTI,  COUNT  OP 

MIRABEAU. 

MntABBAUy    OaBRIBL     HoNOfii      DE     RlQUETTI,   CoUNT    OF, 

famous  French  orator  aud  revolutionist ;  born  at  Bignon,  March 
1749  ;  died  at  Paris,  April  2, 1791.     He  rose  to  the  rank  of  oapt 
in  the  army  ;  in  1789  was  delegate  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  co 
vention  of  the  States-General,  where  his  eloquence  made  him 
power.     Then  followed  in  quick  succession  his  orations,  unpai 
leled  in  French  annals,  rarely  equalled  and  still  more  seldom  si 
passed  in  those  of  any  other  country.    To  Demosthenic  eloqaen< 
Mirabeau  gave  the  full  force  of  a  masterful  genius  for  practi< 
politics.    Because  he  was  a  practical  statesman  he  stood  alone, 
was  an  enigma  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  people  whom  he  loir* 
and  served.    His  reputation  does  not  rest  merely  on  a  series  ^f 

dazzling  utterances,  but  on  the  sound  ideas  he  scattered  so  lavisl::^^  ly 
before  the  Assembly.     He  was  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club  dn 

1790,  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791.  Among  his  writings  w^av'^Te 
"  The  Friend  of  Men  "  (1755)  ;  ''  Rural  Philosopliy  "  (1763) ;  « I7lMie 
Prussian  Monarchy  "  (1788),  his  chief  work ;  *'  Secret  History^  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin  "  (1789) ;  etc.  He  was  the  one  great  statesxxm  ^Em 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  best  biography  of  him  is  that  "^^7 
Alfred  Stern,  "  Das  Leben  Mirabeaus  "  (1889),  and  the  most  re©^^^^ 
life  in  English  is  that  by  Willert,  in  1898. 

A  Letter  to  the  King  op  Pbxj8SIA« 

You  have  reached  the  throne  at  a  fortunate  period, 
age  is  becoming  daily  more  enlightened.     It  has  labored 
your  benefit,  in  collecting  sound  notions  for  you.     It  exte: 
its  influence  over  your  nation,  which  so  many  circumstaiK^ 
have  kept  behind  others.     Everything  is  now  tested  by  a  se^ 
logic.     The  men  who  see  only  a  fellow-creature  under  the  ro; 
mantle,  and  require  that  he  should  possess  some  virtue, 
more  numerous  than  ever.    Their  suffrages  cannot  be  dispet^^^ 
with.     In  their  opinion,  one  kind  of  glory  alone  remains;  ev^^7 
other  is  exhausted.     Military  success,  political  talents. 
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in  art,  improyements  in  science,  have  all  appeared  in 

and  their  light  has  blazed  forth  from  one  extremity  of 
pe  to  the  other.  That  enlightened  benevolence  which  gives 
and  life  to  empires  has  not  yet  appeared,  pure  and  unmixed, 
a  throne.  To  you  it  belongs  to  place  it  there ;  this  sub- 
glory  is  reterved  for  you.  Your  predecessor  gained  battles 
;h,  perhaps  too  many ;  he  has  too  much  fatigued  Fame's 
red  tongneSy  and  exhausted  military  glory,  for  several 
8, — nay,  for  several  centuries.  •  .  .  With  much  greater 
ty  you  may  create  a  glory  more  pure  and  not  less  brilliant, 
1  shall  be  wholly  your  own.  Frederick  conquered  the 
ration  of  mankind,  but  he  never  won   their  love.  .  •  • 

love  you  may  entirely  possess.  .  .  . 

o  noty  ah!  do  not  neglect  the  treasure  which  Providence 

ipread  in  your  path.     Deserve  the  blessings  of  the  poor, 

ove  of  your  people,  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  the  good 

)S  of  wise  men.     Be  just,  be  good,  and  you  will  be  great 

lappy ! 

on  wish  to  obtain,  dread  sir,  the  title  of  Great;  but  yon 

to  receive  it  from  the  mouth  of  history,  and  from  the 
ige  of  ages  to  come, — you  would  despise  it  from  the 
hs  of  your  courtiers.     If  you  do  that  which  the  son  of  your 

could  do,  ten  times  a  day,  better  than  yourself,  they  will 
on  that  you  have  performed  an  extraordinary  action !  If 
offer  your  passions  to  mislead  you,  they  will  say  that  you 
ight!  If  you  are  as  lavish  of  the  blood  of  your  subjects  as 
e  waters  of  your  rivers,  again  will  they  tell  you  that  you 
ight!  If  you  barter  for  gold  the  air  that  preserves  life, 
will  say  that  you  are  right!  If  you  revenge  yourself  — 
rho  are  so  powerful  —  they  will  continue  to  tell  you  that 
re  right!  •  .  .  They  said  the  same  thing  when  Alexander, 
drunken  jfit,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  his 
1;  they  said  the  same  thing  when  Nero  murdered  his 
Br*   •   .   • 

you  indefatigably  perform  your  duties,  without  ever  put- 
>ff  till  the  following  day  the  burthen  of  the  present  day; 
great  and  fruitful  principles  you  can  simplify  these  duties, 
reduce  them  within  the  capacity  of  a  single  man;  if  you 
your  subjects  all  the  freedom  they  can  bear ;  if  you  can 
ct  every  kind  of  property,  and  facilitate  useful  labor;  if 
errify  petty  oppressors  who  in  your  name  would  prevent 
from  doing,  for  their  own  advantage,  that  which  injures 

VOL.  XV.  — II 
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not  their  fellows,  —  a  unanimous  shout  will  bless  your  a^ 
thority,  and  render  it  more  sacred  and  more  powerfuL     Erei — 
thing  will  then  be  easy  for  you,  because  the  will  and  the  stren^-- 
of  all  will  be  united  to  your  own  strength  and  your  own  wi 
and  your  labor  will  become  every  day  less  severe.     Nat 
has  made  labor  necessary  to  man.     It  gives  him  also  this  p 
cious  advantage,  that  change  of  labor  is  to  him  not  onljr-^      a 
relaxation  but  a  source  of  pleasure.     Who,  more  easily  ihaK&    a 
king,  can  live  in  strict  accordance  with  this  order  of  natux:^^^  f 
A  philosopher  has  said  that  ^'  no  man  feels  such  lassitude 
spirit  as  a  king;"  he  should  have  said,  ''a  slothful  kin.^^ 
How  could  lassitude  of  mind  fall  upon  a  sovereign  who  did  1^ 
duty  ?    Could  he  ever  keep  up  his  vigor  of  intellect  and  preser^^o 
his  health  so  well  as  by  shielding  himself,  under  the  purstaa-^^ 
of  labor,  from  the  disgust  which  every  man  of  sense  must  f^  "^^ 
among  those  idle  talkers,  those  inventors  of  fulsome  praise 
who  study  their  prince  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  corraf^ 
blind,  and  rob  him  ?    Their  sole  art  is  to  render  him  indifferen::::^^^-*' 
and  feeble,  or  else  impatient,  rude,  and  idle.  .  .  .  Your  bvl 
jects  will  enjoy  your  virtues,  which  alone  can  preserve  an 
improve  their  patrimony.     Your  courtiers  will  cultivate  yoi 
defects,  by  which  alone  they  can  support  their  influence  an»» 
their  expectations.  ...  It  is  worthy  of  you  not  to  govern 
much.  .  .  . 

[I  recommend  the  immediate]  abolition  of  military  slave: 
that  is  to  say,  the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  Prussian 
serve  as  a  soldier,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  sixty 
more :  that  dreadful  law  arising  from  the  necessities  of  an  i 
age  and  a  semi -barbarous   country;  that   law   dishonoring 
nation  without  whom  your  ancestors  would  have  been  nothi 
but  slaves,  more  or  less  decorated  with  empty  honors.     Th 
law  does  not  produce  you  a  single  soldier  more  than  you  woa 
obtain  by  a  wiser  system,  which  may  enable  you  to  recruit 
Pnissian  army  in  a  manner  that  shall  elevate  men's 
add  to  the  public  spirit,  and  possess  the  forms  of  freedom, 
stead  of  those  of  brutishness  and  slavery.     Throughout 
and  more  especially  in  your  Majesty's  dominions,  one  of 
most  useful  instincts  upon  which  patriotism  could  be  foun 
is  stupidly  lost.     Men  are  forced  to  go  to  the  battle-field  I^ 
cattle  to  the  slaughter-house ;  whilst  nothing  is  easier  thaim 
make  the  public  service  an  object  of  emulation  and  glory.  .    « 

Be  also  the  first  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  every 
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ilTiDg  to  work  shall  find  cmplojmeDt.  Everything  that 
-bathes  must  obtain  its  nourishment  by  Hhor.  This  is  the 
-Bt  law  of  natore,  anterior  to  all  human  convention:  it  is  the 
ecting  bond  of  all  society ;  for  every  man  who  finds  noth- 

but  a  refusal  to  his  offer  to  work  in  exchange  for  his  sub- 
sidence becomes  the  natural  and  lawful  enemy  of  other  men, 
Ld  has  a  right  of  private  war  against  society.     In  the  country, 

in  cities,  let  workshops  be  everywhere  opened  at  your 
ckjesty's  cost;  let  all  men,  of  what  nation  soever,  find  their 
siintenance  in  the  price  of  their  labor;  let  your  subjects  there 
sixn  the  value  of  time  and  activity.  Instruction,  you  are 
^are,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  a  soverei^'s  duties, 
fcd  likewise  one  of  his  richest  treasures.  Entire  liberty  of  the 
'08S  ought  to  be  one  of  your  first  acts:  not  only  because  any 
slraint  upon  this  liberty  is  a  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tt^ural  rights,  but  because  every  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
knowledge  is  an  evil,  a  great  evil ;  especially  for  you,  who 
"^  debarred  thereby  from  obtaining,  through  the  medium  of 
'inting,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  public  opinion,  — 
L^t  prime  minister  of  good  kings.  .  .  . 

Let  information  be  circulated  through  your  dominions. 
Gad,  and  let  others  read.  If  light  were  rising  on  all  sides 
'^^ard  the  throne,  would  you  invoke  darkness?  Oh,  no!  for 
'Would  be  in  vain.  You  would  lose  too  much,  without. even 
^t;«ining  the  fatal  success  of  extinguishing  it.  You  will  read, 
^^  will  begin  a  noble  association  with  books.  They  have 
-^troyed  cruel  and  disgraceful  prejudices,  they  have  smoothed 
'^  road  before  you,  they  have  served  you  even  before  you  were 
^ni.  You  will  not  be  ungrateful  toward  the  accumulated 
c>i-ks  of  beneficent  genius. 

Yon  will  read,  and  you  will  protect  those  who  write;  for 
^t;hout  them  what  would  become  of  the  human  species,  and 
ti at  would  it  be?  They  will  instruct,  they  will  assist,  they 
^ll  talk  to  you  without  seeing  you.  Without  approaching 
*t4r  throne,  they  will  introduce  there  the  august  truth.  This 
^th  will  enter  your  palace  alone,  without  escort,  and  without 
'f^cted  dignity;  it  will  bear  neither  title  nor  ribands,  but  will 
'  invisible  and  disinterested. 

You  will  read,  but  you  will  be  desirous  that  your  subjects 
^ould  also  read.  You  will  not  think  you  have  done  all  by 
^<iTuiting  your  academies  from  foreign  countries:  you  will 
<>xuid  schools,  yoQ  will  multiply  them,  especially  in  country 
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places,  and  you  will  endow  them.  You  would  not  reign  in 
darkness ;  and  you  will  say,  ^^  Let  there  be  light ! "  The  light 
will  burst  forth  at  your  voice;  and  its  halo,  playing  round 
your  brow,  will  form  a  more  glorious  ornament  than  all  the 
laurels  won  by  conquerors.  .  .  . 

I  trust,  dread  sir,  that  my  candor  will  not  displease  you. 
Meditate  on  these  respectful  lines,  and  say:  — 

^  This  is  what  will  never  be  admitted  to  me  as  true,  and  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  I  shall  be  told  every  day.     The  boldest 
offer  to  kings  nothing  but  veiled  truths,  whilst  here  I  see  truth 
quite  naked.  •  •  .  This  is  far  preferable  to  that  venal  incense 
with  which  I  am  suffocated  by  versifiers,  and  panegyrists  of  the 
Academy,  who  seized  upon  me  in  my  cradle,  and  will  scarcely 
leave  me  when  I  am  in  my  coffin.     I  am  a  man  before  I  am  a 
king.     Why  should  1  be  offended  at  being  treated  as  a  man  ? 
Why  should  1  be  offended  with  a  foreigner,  who  wants  nothing 
of  me,  and  will  soon  quit  my  court  never  more  to  see  me,  for 
speaking  to  me  without  disguise?    He  points  out  to  me  that 
which  his  eyes,   his  experience,   his  studies,   and  his  under- 
standing have  collected ;  he  gives  me,  without  expectation  of 
reward,  those  true  and  free  counsels  of  which  no  condition  of 
man  is  so  much  in  want  as  kings.     He  has  no  interest  in  de- 
ceiving me,  and  can  have  none  but  good  intentions.  •  •  •  Let 
me  examine  attentively  what  he  proposes ;  for  the  mere  common- 
sense  and  the  simple  candor  of  a  man  who  has  no  other  pursuit 
than  the  cultivation  of  his  reason  and  his  intellect,  may  perhaps  ^ 
be  as  good  as  the  old  routine,  and  trickery,  and  forms,  andC 
diplomatic  illusions,  and  the  ridiculous  dogmas,  of  statesmez:^ 
by  profession." 
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AdicHELL,  DoxALD  Gbant,  an  eminent  American  writer;  bom 
*»^  ^^orwich,  Conn.,  April  12,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
^^^  JL-  In  1844  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  collected  materials  for 
^^3  Hrst  book,  "Fresh  Gleanings;  or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old 
^ie)  a.  of  Continental  Europe  "  (1847).  This  and  several  of  his  later 
"^ortts  appeared  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Ik  Manrel."  In  1848  ho 
^^^i  a  went  to  Europe,  and  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
^^^  June  of  that  year;  scenes  of  which  are  narrated  in  his  "Battle 
Snxn  mer^  (1849).  In  1853  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul 
^^  Venice.  In  1855  he  bought  a  farm  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
^'hieh  has  since  been  his  residence.  Besides  the  books  already 
5^^111  ioned,  he  has  published  "Tlie  l^orgnette;  or,  Studies  of  the 
Xo^-^i^w  which  first  appeared  in  weekly  numbers  (1849);  "Reveries 
^^  a,  IJachelor"  (1850);  " Dream-Life "  (1851) ;  "My  Farm  of  Edge- 
^ood''  (1863);  "Seven  Stories,  with  a  Basement  and  an  Attic*' 
(X^6<|);  "Wet  Days  at  Edgewood"  (18(>5);  "Dr.  Johns,"  a  novel 
j^^C6);  "Pictures  of  Edgewood "  (1869);  "About  Old  Story- 
.f^llers''  (1877);  "Daniel  Tyler;  a  Memorial  Volume"  (1883); 
^xiglish  Lands  and  Letters"  (1889-90);  "English  Lands,  Letters, 
Kings"  and  "American  Lands  and  Letters"  (1897). 

Smoke  —  Signifying  Doubt. 

( From  "  Kereriet  of  a  Bachelor.'^ 

-A  WIFE  ?  —  thought  I  —  yes,  a  wife  I 

-And  whv  ? 

-And  pray,  my  dear  sir,  why  not  —  why  ?  Why  not  doubt  T 
*^y  not  hesitate;  why  not  tremble  ? 

Does  a  man  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  —  a  poor  man,  whose 
^ole  earnings  go  in  to  secure  the  ticket — without  trembling, 
^^itating,  and  doubting  ? 

Clan  a  man  stake  his  bachelor  respectability,  his  independ- 
"'^Oe,  and  comfort,  upon  the  die  of  absorbing,  unchanging,  re- 
^^^tless  marriage,  without  tremblinjr  at  the  venture  ? 

Shall  a  man  who  has  been  free  to  chase  his  fancies  over  the 
^^4e  world,  without  let  or  hindrance,  shut  himself  up  to  mar- 
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riageship,  within  four  walls  called  Home,  that  are  to  clai 
him,  his  time,  his  trouble,  and  his  thought,  thenceforward  i 
evermore,  without  doubts  thick,  and  thick-coming  as  smoke  T 

Shall  he  who  has  been  hitherto  a  mere  observer  of  oth 
men's  cares  and  business  —  moving  off  where  they  made  hi 
sick  of  heart,  approaching  whenever  and  wherever  thej  ma 
him  gleeful  —  shall  he   now  undertake  administration  of  ju 
such  cares  and   business,  without  qualms  ?     Shall  he,  wh 
whole  life  has  been  but  a  nimble  succession  of  escapes  fro 
trifling  difficulties,  now  broach,  without  doubtings,  that  mi 
mony  where,  if  difficulty  beset  him,  there  is  no  escape? 
this  brain  of  mine,  careless-working,  never  tired  with  idlene 
feeding  on  long  vagaries  and  high,  gigantic  castles,  dreami 
out  beatitudes  hour  by  hour,  turn  itself  at  length  to  such  d 
task-work  as  thinking  out  a  livelihood  for  wife  and  children? 

Where  thenceforward  will  be  those  sunny  dreams  in  wh  ^  ^b 
I  have  warmed  my  fancies  and  my  heart,  and  lighted  my  ^s^^e 
with  crystal?    This  very  marriage,  which  a  brilliant- wort  i  acig 
imagination  has  invested  time  and  again  with  brightness  ek  s^d 
delight,  can  serve  no  longer  as  a  mine  for  teeming  fancy ;    ^m.11, 
alas,  will  be  gone,  reduced  to  the  dull  standard  of  actual !     ^^o 
more  room  for  intrepid  forays  of  imagination  —  no  more  g'^Jr« 
geous  realm-making  —  all  will  be  over  ! 

Why  not,  I  thought,  go  on  dreaming? 

Can  any  wife  be  prettier  than  an  after-dinner  fancy,  icile 
and  yet  vivid,  can  paint  for  you  ?  Can  any  children  make  l^^sfi 
noise  than  the  little  rosy-cheeked  ones  who  have  no  existeo^^^ 
except  in  the  omnium  gatherum  of  your  own  brain  ?  Can  a 
housewife  be  more  unexceptionable  than  she  who  goes 
ing  daintily  the  cobwebs  that  gather  in  your  dreams  ?  Can 


domestic  larder  be  better  stocked  than  the  private  larder    ^^\ 
your  head  dozing  on  a  cushioned  chair-back  at  DelmonicoV 


Can  any  family  purse  be  better  filled  than  the  exceeding  p 
one  you  dream  of  after  reading  such  pleasant  books  as  Mnne 
hausen  or  Typee  ? 

But  if,  after  all,  it  must  be  —  duty,  or  what  not,  makii^^^^ 
provocation  —  what  then  ?   And  I  clapped  my  feet  hard  again^^^^ 
the  fire-dogs,  and  leaned  back,  and  turned  mv  face  to  the  ce^^ 
ing,  as  much  as  to  say :  And  where  on  earth,  then,  shall  a  poc^^^^-^ 
devil  look  for  a  wife  ? 

Somebody   says,   Lyttleton   or   Shaftesbury,  I    think,  th^^ 
**  marriages  would  be  happier  if  they  were  all  arranged  by  tk^^ 
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loixl  chancellor.^     Unfortunately,  we  have  no  lord  chancellor 
to  iziake  thie  commutation  of  our  misery. 

Shall  a  man,  then,  scour  the  country  on  a  mule's  back,  like 
Honest  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane  ;  or  shall  he  make  application  to 
soixie  such  intervening  providence  as  Mme.  St  Marc,  who,  at 
I  see  by  the  Pres$ey  manages  these  matters  to  one's  hand  for 
some  five  per  cent,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  parties  ? 

I  have  trouted  when  the  brook  was  so  low  and  the  sky  so 
liot  that  I  might  as  well  have  thrown  my  fly  upon  the  turn- 
pike ;  I  have  hunted  hare  at  noon,  and  woodcock  in  snow-time, 
never  despairing,  scarce  doubting ;  but  for  a  poor  hunter  of  his 
kind,  without  traps  or  snares,  or  any  aid  of  police  or  constabn* 
lary,  to  traverse  the  world,  where  are  swarming,  on  a  moderate 
computation,  some  three  hundred  and  cdd  millions  of  unmarried 
'^oxuen,  for  a  single  capture  —  irremediable,  uuchangeable  ^ 
&nd  yet  a  capture  which,  by  strange  metonymy,  not  laid  down 
^  the  books,  is  very  apt  to  turn  captor  into  captive,  and  make 
S^rne  of  hunter  —  all  this,  surely,  surely  may  make  a  man 
•hr'ng  with  doubt ! 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  plaguey  wife's  relations.  Who 
Allows  how  many  third,  fourth,  of  fifth  cousins  will  appear  at 
p^^cless  complimentary  intervals  long  after  you  had  settled 
^^t;o  the  placid  belief  tiliat  all  congratulatory  visits  were  at  an 
©Xicj?  Hq^  many  twisted-headed  brothers  will  be  putting  in 
**^^ir  advice,  as  friend,  to  Peggy  ? 

How  many  maiden  aunts  will  come  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
^^'tli  their  "dear  Peggy,"  and  want  to  know  every  tea-time 
^  if  she  isn't  a  dear  love  of  a  wife?"  Then,  dear  father-in- 
'^-'^  will  beg  (taking  dear  Peggy's  hand  in  his)  to  give  a  little 
^^*>olesome  counsel,  and  will  be  very  sure  to  advise  just  the 
^^trary  of  what  you  had  determined  to  undertake.  And  dear 
mma-in-law  must  set  her  nose  into  Peggy's  cupboard  and 
^ist  upon  having  the  key  to  your  own  private  locker  in  the 
^'Xnscot. 

Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  bevy  of  dirty-nosed  nephews 

«  come  to  spend  the  holidays  and  eat  up  your  East  Indian 

^^etmeats,  and  who  are  forever  tramping  over  your  head  or 

i^ing  the  Old   Harry  below  while  you  are  busy  with  your 

^i^nts.    Last,  and  worse,  is  some  fidgety  old  uncle,  forever  too 

^^^l^d  or  too  hot,  who  rexes  you  with  his  patronizing  airs,  and 

^^^pudently  kisses  his  little  Peggy ! 

That  could  be  borne,  however :  for  perhaps  he  has  promised 
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his  fortune  to   Peggy.     Peggy,  then,  will   be  rich   (and 
thought  made  me  rub  my  shius,  which  were  now  getting 
fortably  warm  upon  the  fire-dogs).     Then  she  will  be  fore^vc^j 
talking  of  her  fortune,  and  pleasantly  reminding  you  on  oco^. 
sion  of  a  favorite  purchase  —  how  lucky  that  %he  had  the  mean^ ; 
and  dropping  hints  about  economy,  and  buying  very  extravagaxxt 
Paisleys. 

She  will  annoy  you  by  looking  over  the  stock-list  at  break- 
fast-time ;  and  mention  quite  carelessly  to  your  clients  that  Axe 
is  interested  in  such  or  such  a  speculation. 

She  will  be  provokingly  silent  when  you  hint  to  a  tradesmn  n 
that  you  have  not  the  money  by  you  for  his  small  bill ;  in  slior-ti 
she  will  tear  the  life  out  of  you,  making  you  pay  in  righteoi^s 
retribution  of  annoyance,  grief,  vexation,  shame,  and  sickness 
of  heart  for  the  superlative  folly  of  "  marrying  rich."  ^ 

But  if  not  rich,  then  poor.     Bah!  the  thought  made  meat  ^^ 
the  coals;  but  there  was  still  no  blaze.     The  paltry  earninj^^ 
you  are  able  to  wring  out  of  clients  by  the  sweat  of  your  bro  ^^ 
will  now  be  all  our  income  ;  you  will  be  pestered  for  pin-mon^^J 
and   pestered    with    your  poor  wife's  relations.     Ten   to  oc^^^ 
she   will    stickle   about  taste — "Sir   Visto's" — and  want  1^^^ 
make  this  so  pretty  and  that  so  charming,  if  she  only  had  tlr^  ^® 
means,  and  is  sure  Paul  (a  kiss)  can't  deny  his  little  Peg^^S? 
such  a  trifling  sum,  and  all  for  the  common  benefit. 

Then  she,  for  one,  means  that  her  children  shan't  go  a-bo^^  Z' 
ging  for  clothes  — and  another  pull  at  the  purse.  Trust  a  poc3^  *of 
mother  to  dress  her  children  in  finery  ! 

Perhaps  she  is  ugly  —  not  noticeable  at  first  —  but  growirr^^ng 
on  her,  and  (what  is  worse)  growing  faster  on  you.     You  wond  ^^cr 

why  you  did  n't  see  that  vulgar  nose  long  ago ;  and  that  lip— i* 

is  very  strange,  you  think,  that  you  ever  thought  it  pret^^ -tj. 
And  then,  to  come  to  breakfast  with  her  hair  looking  as  it  do»— ^es, 
and  you  not  so  much  as  daring  to  say  — "  Peggy,  do  bru^  ish 
your  hair!"  Her  foot,  too  —  not  very  bad  when  decen  — ^^'/ 
chaussei ;  but  now  since  she 's  married  she  does  wear  sr  — -ich 
infernal  slippers  !  And  yet,  for  all  this,  to  be  prigging  up  f^^ 
an  hour  when  any  of  my  old  chums  come  to  dine  with  me! 

'*  Bless  your  kind  hearts,  my  dear  fellows,"  said  I,  ihrmtizi^i^g 
the  tonjrs  into  the  coals  and  speaking  out  loud,  as  if  my  vcn^ice 
could  reach  from  Virginia  to  Paris  — "  not  married  yet ! " 

Perhaps  Peggy  is  pretty  enough,  only  shrewish. 

No  matter  for  cold  coffee  ;  you  should  have  been  up  befo** 
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What  sad,  thin,  poorly  cooked  chops  to  eat  with  your  roll ! 

She  tbinlcB  they  are  very  good,  and  wonders  how  jon  can 
set  such  an  example  to  your  children. 

The  butter  is  nauseating. 

She  has  no  other,  and  hopes  you  '11  not  raise  a  storm  about 
butter  a  little  turned.  I  think  I  see  myself,  ruminated  I,  sitting 
meekly  at  table,  scarce  daring  to  lift  up  my  eyes,  utterly 
fagged  out  with  some  quarrel  of  yesterday,  choking  down  detes- 
tably sour  muffins  that  my  wife  thinks  are  ^^  delicious,"  slipping 
in  dried  mouthfuls  of  burned  ham  off  the  side  of  my  fork 
tines,  slipping  off  my  chair  sideways  at  the  end,  and  slipping 
out  with  my  hat  between  my  knees,  to  business,  and  never 
feeling  myself  a  competent,  sound-minded  man  till  the  oak 
door  is  between  me  and  Peggy. 

'^  Ha !  ha  !  not  yet !  "  said  I,  and  in  so  earnest  a  tone  that 
my  dog  started  to  his  feet,  cocked  his  eye  to  have  a  good  look 
into  my  face,  met  my  smile  of  triumph  with  an  amiable  wag 
of  the  tail,  and  curled  up  again  in  the  corner. 

Again,  Peggy  is  rich  enough,  well  enough,  mild  enough, 
only  she  does  n't  care  a  fig  for  you.  She  has  married  you  be- 
cause father  or  grandfather  thought  the  match  eligible,  and 
because  she  did  n't  wish  to  disoblige  them.  Besides,  she  did  n't 
positively  hate  you,  and  thought  you  were  a  respected  enoujrh 
young  person  ;  she  has  told  you  so  repeatedly  at  dinner.  Slie 
wonders  you  like  to  read  poetry  ;  she  wishes  you  would  buy 
her  a  good  cook-book  ;  and  insists  up  on  you  making  your  will 
at  the  birth  of  the  first  baby. 

She  thinks  Captain  So-and-So  a  splendid-looking  fellow,  and 
wishes  yoji  would  trim  up  a  little,  were  it  only  for  appearance' 
sake. 

You  need  not  hurry  up  from  the  office  so  early  at  night ; 
she,  bless  her  dear  heart !  does  not  feel  lonely.  You  read  to 
her  a  love  tale,  she  interrupts  the  pathetic  parts  with  direc- 
tions to  her  seamstress.  You  read  of  marriages,  she  sighs, 
and  asks  if  Captain  So-and-So  has  left  town.  She  hates  to  be 
mewed  up  in  a  cottage  or  between  brick  walls;  she  does  bo 
love  the  springs  ! 

But,  again,  Peggy  loves  you  —  at  least,  she  swears  it,  with 
her  hand  on  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther."  She  has  pin-money 
which  she  spends  for  the  "Literary  World"  and  the  "Friends 
in  Council."  She  is  not  bad  looking,  save  a  bit  too  much  of 
forehead ;  nor  is  she  sluttish,  unless  a  nfgllgi  till  three  o'clock 
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and  an  inkstain  on  the  forefinger  be  sluttish ;  but  then  she 
is  such  a  sad  blue ! 

You  never  fancied  when  you  saw  her  buried  in  a  three-Yolnme 
novel  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  girlish  vagary  ;  and  when 
she  quoted  Latin,  you  thought  innocently  that  she  had  a  capital 
memory  for  her  samplers. 

But  to  be  bored  eternally  about  divine  Dante  and  funnj 
Goldoni  is  too  bad.  Your  copy  of  Tasso,  a  treasure  print  of 
1680,  is  all  bethumbed  and  dogs-eared,  and  spotted  with  baby 
gruel.  Even  your  Seneca — an  Elzevir  —  is  all  sweaty  with 
handling.  She  adores  La  Fontaine,  reads  Balzac  with  a  kind  of 
artist-scowl,  and  will  not  let  Greek  alone. 

You  hint  at  broken  rest  and  an  aching  head  at  breakfast,  and 
she  will  fling  you  a  scrap  of  Anthology  in  lieu  of  the  camphor 
bottle,  or  chant  the  aiaiy  aial^  of  tragic  chorus. 

The  nurse  is  getting  dinner ;  you  are  holding  the  baby ; 
Peggy  is  reading  Bruyfire. 

The  fire  smoked  thick  as  pitch,  and  puffed  out  little  clouds 
over  the  chimney-piece.  I  gave  the  fore-stick  a  kick,  at  the 
thought  of  Peggy,  baby  and  Bruy^re. 

Suddenly  the  flame  flickered  bluely  athwart  the  smoke, 
caught  at  a  twig  below,  rolled  round  the  mossy  oak*stick,  twined 
among  the  crackling  tree-limbs,  mounted,  lighted  up  the  whole 
body  of  smoke,  and  blazed  out  cheerily  and  bright.  Doubt  tsd- 
isfaed  with  smoke,  and  hope  began  with  flame. 

Blaze  —  Signifying  Chebb. 

(From  "  Keyeries  of  a  Bachelor.") 

I  PUSHED  my  chair  back,  drew  up  another,  stretched  out  mj 
feet  cozily  upon  it,  rested  my  elbows  on  the  chair-arms,  lean( 
my  head  on  one  hand,  and  looked  straight  into  the  leaping  an»- 
dancing  flame. 

Love  is  a  flame,  ruminated  I ;  and  (glancing  round  the  rooi 
how  a  flame  brightens  up  a  man's  habitation  ! 

"Carlo,"  said  T,  calling  up  my  dog  into  the  light," 
fellow,  Carlo !  "  and  I  patted  him  kindly,  and  he  wagged  his  tiu  ^51, 
and  laid  his  nose  across  my  knee,  and  looked  wistfully  up  in  w^^y 
face ;  then  strode  away,  turned  to  looked  again,  and  lay  down    "t^ 
sleep. 

*•  Pho,  the  brute !  '*  said  I ;  "it  is  not  enough,  after  all,    to 
like  a  dog." 
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If  now  in  that  chair  yonder,  not  the   one  your  feet  lie 

npon,  but  the  other,  beside  you  —  closer  yet  —  were  seated  a 

Bweet-faced  girl,  with  a  pretty  little  foot  lying  out  upon  the 

hearth,  a  bit  of  lace  running  round  the  swelling  throat,  the  hair 

parted  to  a  charm  over  a  forehead  fair  as  any  of  your  dreams ; 

and  if  you  could  reach  an  arm  around  that  chair  back,  without 

fear  of  giving  offense,  and  suffer  your  fingers  to  play  idly  with 

those  curls  that  escape  down  the  neck  ;  and  if  you  could  clasp 

with  your  other  hand  those  little  white,  taper  fingers  of  hers, 

^hich  lie  so  temptingly  within  reach,  and  so,  talk  softly  and  low 

^  presence  of  the  blaze,  while  the  hours  slip  without  knowledge, 

wid  the  winter  winds  whistle  uncared  for ;  if,  in  short,  you  were 

^o  bachelor, but  the  husband  of  some  such  sweet  image  —  dr6am, 

call  it  rather  —  would  it  not  be  far  pleasanter  than  this  cold, 

single  night-sitting,  counting  the  sticks,  reckoning  the  length  of 

the  blaze  and  the  height  of  the  falling  snow  ? 

And  if  some  or  all  of  those  wild  vagaries  that  grow  on  your 
cy  at  such  an  hour  you  could  whisper  into  listening  because 
*^ving  ears ;  ears  not  tired  with  listening,  because  it  is  you  who 
isper;  ears  ever  indulgent,  because  eager  to  praise;  and  if 
T  darkest  fancies  were  lighted  up,  not  merely  with  bright 
fire,  but  with  a  ringing  laugh  of  that  sweet  face  turned  up 
*^  fond  rebuke,  how  far  better  than  to  be  waxing  black  and  sour 
^"^ot  pestilential  humors,  alone,  your  very  dog  asleep  ? 

And  if,  when  a  glowing  thought  comes  into  your  brain,  quick 
sudden,  you  could  tell  it  over  as  to  a  second  self,  to  that 
"'^"oet  creature  who  is  not  away,  because  she  loves  to  be  there; 
^I'^ci  if  you  could  watch  the  thought  catching  that  girlish  mind, 
J^l^^ming  that  fair  brow,  sparkling  in  those  pleasantest  of  eyes, 
^^^'^r  far  better  than  to  feel  it  slumbering,  and  going  out,  heavy, 
^less,  and  dead,  in  your  ovm  selfish  fancy.  And  if  a  generous 
otion  steals  over  you,  coming,  you  know  not  whither,  would 
^re  not  be  a  richer  charm  in  lavishing  it  in  caress  or  endearing 
<=>W  upon  that  fondest  and  most  cherished  one  than  in  patting 
r  glossy-coated  dog  or  sinking  lonely  to  smiling  slumbers? 
Would  not  benevolence  ripen  with  such  a  monitor  to  task  it? 
c^uld  not  selfishness  grow  faint  and  dull,  leaning  ever  to  that 
^^^ond  self,  which  is  the  loved  one  ?  Would  not  guile  shiver  and 
K^Xiir  weak  before  that  girl-brow  and  eye  of  innocence  ?  Would 
^^t;  all  that  boyhood  prized  of  enthusiasm,  and  quick  blood,  and 
^  renew  itself  in  such  a  presence. 
The  fire  was  getting  hotter,  and  I  moved  into  the  middle  of 
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the  room.    The  shadows  the  flames  made  were  plajing  like 
fairy  forms  over  floor,  and  wall,  and  ceiling. 

My  fancy  would  surely  quicken,  thought  I,  if  such  being 
were  in  attendance.  Surely  imagination  would  be  stronger  and 
purer  if  it  could  have  the  playful  fancies  of  dawning  woman- 
hood to  delight  it.  All  toil  would  be  torn  from  mind-labor  if 
but  another  heart  grew  into  this  present  soul,  quickening  it, 
warming  it,  cheering  it,  bidding  it  ever  God-speed ! 

Her  face  would  make  a  halo  rich  as  a  rainbow  atop  of  all 
such  noisome  things  as  we  lonely  souls  call  trouble.  Her  smile 
would  illumine  the  blackest  of  crowding  cares ;  and  darkness, 
that  now  seats  you  despondent  in  your  solitary  chair  for  days 
together,  weaving  bitter  fancies,  dreaming  bitter  dreams,  would 
grow  light  and  thin,  and  spread  and  float  away,  chased  by  that 
beloved  smile. 

Your  friend,  poor  fellow,  dies.  Never  mind ;  that  gentlei 
clasp  of  her  fingers,  as  she  steals  behind  you,  telling  you  not  t(r 
mourn,  it  is  worth  ten  friends  ! 

Your  sister,  sweet  one,  is  dead,  buried.     The  worms  are  bus^ 
with  all  her  fairness.     How  it  makes  you  think  earth  nothin- 
but  a  spot  to  dig  graves  upon ! 

It  is  more  :  she^  she  says,  will  be  a  sister ;  and  the  wavi 
curls,  as  she  leans  upon  your  shoulder,  touch  your  cheek,  a 
your  wet  eye  turns  to  meet  those  other  eyes.     God  has  sent  H 
angel,  surely ! 

Your  mother,  alas  for  it !  she  is  gone.  Is  there  any  bitt^ 
ness  to  a  youth  alone  and  homeless  like  this  ? 

But  you  are  not  homeless,  you  are  not  alone :  she  is  ther^ 
her  smile  lighting  yours,  her  grief  killing  yours;  and  you  Im" 
again  to  assuage  that  kind  sorrow  of  hers. 

Then,  those  children,  rosy,  fair-haired  ;  no,  they  do  not  i^ 
turb  you  with  their  prattle  now ;  they  are  yours.  Toss  av*?'^ 
there  on  the  greensward !  Never  mind  the  hyacinths,  the  sno^ 
drops,  the  violets,  if  so  be  any  are  there  ;  the  perfume  of  tbie 
healthful  lips  is  worth  all  the  flowers  of  the  world !  No  a^^ 
now  to  gather  wild  bouquets  to  love  and  cherish :  flower,  tre^ 
gun,  are  all  dead  things ;  things  livelier  hold  your  soul. 

And  she,  the  mother,  sweetest  and  fairest  of  all,  watching 
tending,  caressing,  loving,  till  your  own  heart  grows  pain^ 
with  tenderest  jealousy  and  cures  itself  with  loving. 

You  have  no  need  now  of  any  cold  lecture  to  teach  thBuk- 
fulness ;  vour  heart  is  full  of  it.     No  need  now,  as  once,  <rf 
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I'QT'Bting  bloBSoms,  of  trees  taking  leaf  and  greenness,  to  turn 

thought  kindly  and  thankfully  ;  for  ever  beside  you  there  is 

Woom,  and  ever  beside  you  there  is  fruit,  for  which  eye,  heart, 

and  soul  are  full  of  unknown  and  unspoken,  because  unspeak- 

ablo,  thank-offering. 

-And  if  sickness  catches  you,  binds  you,  lays  you  down,  no 
loi^cly  moanings  and  wicked  curses  at  careless-stepping  nurses. 
Tlie  step  is  noiseless,  and  yet  distinct  beside  you.  The  white 
cni-tanis  are  drawn  or  withdrawn  by  the  magic  of  that  other 
presence,  and  the  soft,  cool  hand  is  upon  your  brow. 

No  cold  comfortings  of  friend-watchers,  merely  come  in  to 
ste^  a  word,  away  from  that  outer  world  which  is  pulling  at 
tlioir  skirts,  but  ever  the  sad,  shaded  brow  of  her  whose  lightest 
sor^xow  for  your  sake  is  your  greatest  grief  —  if  it  were  not  a 
Si'^ater  joy. 

The  blaze  was  leaping  light  and  high,  and  the  wood  falling 
^i^cier  the  growing  heat 

So,  continued  I,  this  heart  would  be  at  length  itself,  striv- 
^^S  with  everything  gross,  even  now  as  it  clings  to  grossness; 
^^*^h's  cares  would  fly ;  joys  would  double  ;  susceptibilities 
*^^  quickened;  love  master  self;  and  having  made  the  mas- 
^^^yj  stretch  onward  and  upward  toward  infinitude. 

And  if  the  end  came,  and  sickness  brought  that  follower, 
"^'^at  Follower,  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  come  after, 
*^*^^ii  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  love  ever  near  are  giving  to 
yo\ir  tired  soul,  daily  and  hourly,  lessons  of  that  love  which 
^ox:^oles,  which  triumps,  which  circleth  all,  and  centereth  in 
^*^1  — love  infinite  and  divine  ! 

Kind  hands  —  none  but  hers  —  will  smooth  the  hair  upon 
yodr  brow  as  the  chill  grows  damp  and  heavy  on  it,  and  her 
*^^gers — none  but  her- — will  lie  in  yours  as  the  wasted  flesh 
^^ififens  and  hardens  for  the  ground.  Her  tears  —  you  could 
^^^1  no  others,  if  oceans  fell  —  will  warm  your  drooping  features 
^^ce  more  to  life ;  once  more  your  eye,  lighted  in  joyous 
^''ixamph,  kindle  in  her  smile,  and  then  — 

The  fire  fell  upon  the  hearth,  the  blaze  gave  a  last  leap,  a 
^^oler,  then  another,  caught  a  little  remaining  twig,  flashed  up, 
'^^Tered,  went  out. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  bed  of  glowing  embers,  over  which 
^^Q  white  asheg  gathered  fast.  I  was  alone,  with  only  my  dog 
'or  companj. 
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Ashes — Signifying  Desolation. 

(From  "  Reyeries  of  a  Bachelor.") 

After  all,  thought  I,  ashes  follow  blaze  as  ineTitablj        

death  follows  life ;  misery  treads  on  the  heels  of  joy ;  anguiaCt^ 
rides  swift  after  pleasure, 

"Come  to  me,  again,  Carlo"  said  I  to  my  dog;  and  I 
patted  him  fondly  once  more,  but  now  only  by  the  light  of  ttke 
dying  embers. 

It  is  very  little  pleasure  one  takes  in  fondling  brute  favorites  ; 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  that,  when  it  passes,  leaves  no  void.  It  iis 
only  a  little  alleviating  redundance  in  your  solitary  heartJife, 
which,  if  lost,  another  can  be  supplied. 

But  if  your  heart,  not  solitary,  not  quieting  its  humors  wi 
mere  love  of  chase  or  dog,  not  repressing  year  after  year  1 
earnest  yearnings  after  something  better  and  more  spiritual, 
fairly  linked  itself  by  bonds  strong  as  life  to  another  heart, 
the  casting  off  easy  then  ? 

Is  it  then  only  a  little  heart-redundancy  cut  off,  which 
next  bright  sunset  will  fill  up  ? 

And  my  fancy,  as  it  had  painted  doubt  under  the  smoke, 
cheer  under  warmth  of  the  blaze,  so  now  it  began,  under 
faint  light  of  the  smoldering  embers,  to  picture  heart-desolatioi 

What  kind,  congratulatory  letters,  hosts  of  them,  comi 
from  old  and  half-forgotten  friends,  now  that  your  happiness 
a  year  or  two  years  old  I 

"  Beautiful." 

Aye,  to  be  sure,  beautiful ! 

«  Rich." 

Pho,  the  dawdler !  how  little  he  knows  of  heart-treasarew 
speaks  of  wealth  to  a  man  who  loves  his  wife  as  a  wife  only  sho 
be  loved ! 

"Young." 

Young  indeed ;  guileless  as  infancy ;  charming  as  the  mo: 

ing. 

Ah,  these  letters  bear  a  sting :  they  bring  to  mind,  with  ni 
and  newer  freshness,  if  it  be  possible,  the  value  of  that  whL 
you  tremble  lest  you  lose. 

How  anxiously  you  watch  that  step,  if  it  lose  not  its  bnoyanc^' 
How  you  studv  the  color  on  that  cheek,  if  it  grow  not  famter/ 
How  you  tremble  at  the  lustre  in  those  eyes,  if  it  be  not  tbe 
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los^re  of  death.  How  yon  totter  under  the  weight  of  that  mnslin 
sleeve,  a  phantom  weight !  How  you  fear  to  do  it,  and  yet  press 
fox*^«rard,  to  note  if  that  breathing  be  quickened,  as  you  ascend 
ttk^  home-heights,  to  look  off  on  the  sunset  lighting  the  plain. 

Is  your  sleep  quiet  sleep  after  she  has  whispered  to  you  her 
fewLTHj  and  in  the  same  breath,  sott  as  a  sigh;,  sharp  as  an  arrow, 
bid  you  bear  it  bravely  ? 

Perhaps  —  the  embers  were  now  glowing  fresher,  a  little 
kixLdling,  before  the  ashes  —  she  triumphs  over  disease. 

But  poverty,  the  world's  almoner,  has  come  to  you  with  ready, 
spa^re  hand. 

Alone,  with  your  dog  living  on  bones,  and  you  on  hope, 
kixi.dling  each  morning,  dying  slowly  each  night,  this  could  be 
bomc.  Philosophy  would  bring  home  its  stories  to  the  lone  man. 
^oney  is  not  in  his  hand,  but  knowledge  is  in  his  brain;  and 
froxn  that  brain  he  draws  out  faster  as  he  draws  slower  from  his 
pooket.  He  remembers,  and  on  remembrance  he  can  live  for 
^^JTB  and  weeks.  The  garret,  if  a  garret  covers  him,  is  rich  in 
^^'Xicies.  The  rain,  if  it  pelts,  pelts  only  him  used  to  rain  pelting. 
-A^r^d  his  dog  crouches  not  in  dread,  but  in  companionship.  His 
^'■^^ist  he  divides  with  him,  and  laughs.  He  crowns  himself  with 
S'loTious  memories  of  Cervantes,  though  he  begs.  If  he  nights 
^^  x^nder  the  stars,  he  dreams  heaven-sent  dreams  of  the  prisoned 
homeless  Gralileo. 

He  hums  old  sonnets  and  snatches  of  f)oor  Jonson's  plays, 
chants  Dryden's  odes,  and  dwells  on  Otway's  rhyme.     He 
sons  with  Bolingbroke  or  Diogenes,  as  the  humor  takes  him, 
I  laughs  at  the  world ;  for  the  world,  thank  Heaven,  has  left 
*^  i  m  alone ! 

Keep  your  money,  old  misers,  and  your  palaces,  old  princes ; 
^*^^  world  is  mine ! 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  — - 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 

Tou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face 
Tou  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams,  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibers  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 

Of  Fancyf  Beaaon,  Virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave  i 

But  if  not  alone 't 
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If  she  is  clinging  to  you  for  support,  for  consolation,  for  home 
for  life —  if  she,  reared  in  luxury,  perhaps,  is  faint  for  bread  ? 

Then  the  iron  enters  the  soul ;  then  the  nights  darken  undei 
any  skylight ;  then  the  days  grow  long,  even  in  the  solstice  a 
winter. 

She  may  not  complain  ;  what  then  ? 

Will  your  heart  grow  strong  if  the  strength  of  her  love  can 
dam  up  the  fountains  of  tears  and  the  tied  tongue  not  tell  of 
bereavement  ?  Will  it  solace  you  to  find  her  parting  the  poor 
treasure  of  food  you  have  stolen  for  her  with  begging,  foodless 
children  ? 

But  this  ill,  strong  hands  and  Heaven's  help  will  put  down. 
Wealth  again  ;  flowers  again  ;  patrimonial  acres  again ;  bright- 
ness again.     But  your  little  Bessy, your  favorite  child,  is  pining. 

Would  to  God,  you  say  in  agony,  that  wealth  could  bring 
fulness  again  into  that  blanched  cheek,  or  round  those  little 
thin  lips  once  more  ;  but  it  can  not.  Thinner  and  thinner  they 
grow  ;  plaintive  and  more  plaintive  her  sweet  voice. 

"  Dear  Bessy,"  and  your  tones  tremble  ;  you  feel  that  she  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  Can  you  pluck  her  back  ?  Can  en- 
dearments stay  her  ?  Business  is  heavy  away  from  the  loved 
child ;  home  you  go  to  fondle  while  yet  time  is  left ;  but  thU 
time  you  are  too  late.  She  is  gone.  She  can  not  hear  you ;  she 
can  not  thank  you  for  the  violets  you  put  within  her  stiff  white 
hand. 

And  then  the  grassy  mound,  the  cold  shadow  of  the  head« 
stone ! 

The  wind,  growing  with  the  night,  is  rattling  at  the  win- 
dow-panes, and  whistles  dismally,  and  in  the  interval  of  my 
reverie  I  thank  God  that  I  am  no  such  mourner. 

But  gayety,  snail-footed,  creeps  back  to  the  household.  All 
is  bright  again  — 

The  violet  bed 's  not  sweeter 
Than  the  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth. 

Her  lip  is  rich  and  full ;  her  cheek  delicate  as  a  flower;  he 
frailtv  doubles  vour  love. 

And  the  little  one  she  clasps,  frail  too,  too  frail — the  b«zi 
you  had  set  your  hopes  and  heart  on.  You  have  watched  bii 
growing  ever  prettier,  ever  winning  more  and  more  upon  you 
soul.  The  love  you  bore  him  when  he  first  lisped  names  — 
your  name  and  hers  —  has  doubled  in  strength  now  that  he  aski 
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innocently  to  be  taught  of  this  or  that,  and  promises  you  by 
th&t  quick  curiosity  that  flashes  in  his  eye,  a  mind  full  of 
intelligence. 

And  some  hair-breadth  escape  by  sea  or  flood  that  he  per- 
haps may  have  had,  which  unstrung  your  soul  to  such  grief  as 
yon  pray  God  may  be  spared  you  again,  has  endeared  the  little 
fellow  to  your  heart  a  thousand-fold. 

And  now,  with  his  pale  sister  in  the  grave,  all  that  love  has 
come  away  from  the  mound  where  worms  prey,  and  centres  on 
the  boy. 

How  you  #atch  the  storms  lest  they  harm  him  !  How  often 
Jcm  steal  to  his  bed  late  at  night,  and  lay  your  hand  lightly 
^pon  the  brow,  where  the  curls  cluster  thick,  rising  and  falling 
'^ith  the  throbbing  temples,  and  watch,  for  minutes  together, 
tlie  little  lips  half  parted,  and  listen,  your  ear  close  to  them,  if 
the  breathing  be  regular  and  sweet ! 

But  the  day  comes  —  the  night,  rather  —  when  you  can  catch 
^o  breathing. 

Ay,  put  your  hair  away ;  compose  yourself;  listen  again. 

No,  there  is  nothing ! 

Put  your  hand  now  to  his  brow,  damp  indeed,  but  not  with 
'^©althful  night-sleep ;  it  is  not  your  hand  ;  no,  do  not  deceive 
yourself ;  it  is  your  loved  boy's  forehead  that  is  so  cold ;  and 
your  loved  boy  will  never  speak  to  you  again,  never  play  again ; 
^^  is  dead! 

Ah,  the  tears,  the  tears !  Never  fear  now  to  let  them  fall 
^'^  his  forehead  or  his  lip,  lest  you  waken  him  I  Clasp  him, 
^l^^p  him  harder ;  you  can  not  hurt,  you  can  not  waken  him! 
^^y  him  down,  gently  or  not,  it  is  the  same  {  he  is  stiff ;  he  is 
*^rk  and  cold. 

But  courage  is  elastic ;  it  is  our  pride.  It  recovers  itself 
^^sier,  thought  I,  than  these  embers  will  get  into  blaze  again. 

But  courage,  and  patience,  and  faith,  and  hope  have  their 
*^^xiit.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  escapes  such  trial  as  will 
^^termine  the  limit! 

To  a  lone  man  it  comes  not  near ;  for  how  can  trial  take 
^old  where  there  is  nothing  by  which  to  try  ? 

A  funeral?  You  philosophize.  A  grave-yard?  You  read 
Hervey  and  muse  upon  the  wall.  A  friend  dies?  You  sigh; 
you  pat  your  dog ;  it  is  over.  Losses  ?  You  retrench  ;  you 
^^ht  your  pii>e;  it  is  forgotten.     Calumny  ?    You  laugh;  you 
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But  with  that  childless  wife  clinging  to  you  in  loTe  and  sor- 
row, what  then  ? 

Can  you  take  down  Seneca  now,  and  coolly  blow  the  dust 
from  the  leaf-tops?  Can  you  crimp  your  lip  with  Voltaire? 
Can  you  smoke  idly,  your  feet  dangling  with  the  ivies,  your 
thoughts  all  waving  fancies  upon  a  church-yard  wall^  a  wall 
that  borders  the  grave  of  your  boy  ? 

Qan  you  amuse  yourself  by  turning  stinging  Martial  into 
rhyme  ?  Can  you  pat  your  dog,  and,  seeing  him  wakefnl  and 
kind,  say,  ^^  It  is  enough  ?  "  Can  you  sneer  at  calumny,  and  sit 
by  your  fire  dozing  ? 

Blessed,  thought  I  again,  is  the  man  who  escapes  such  trials 
as  will  measure  the  limit  of  patience  and  the  limit  of  courage ! 

But  the  trial  comes :  colder  and  colder  were  growing  the  embers. 

That  wife,  over  whom  your  love  broods,  is  fading.  Not  beauty 
fading ;  that,  now  that  your  heart  is  wrapped  in  her  being,  would 
be  nothing. 

She  sees  with  quick  eyes  your  dawning  apprehension,  an 
she  tries  hard  to  make  that  step  of  hers  elastic. 

Your  trials  and  your  loves  together  have  centered  ya 
affections.  They  are  not  now  as  when  you  were  a  lone  man^ 
wide-spread  and  superficial.  They  have  caught  from  domestic  Jc 
attachments  a  finer  tone  and  touch.  They  cannot  shoot  ou^czzit 
tendrils  into  barren  world-soil  and  suck  up  thence  strengtheidizi- 
ing  nourishment.  They  have  grown  under  the  forcing-glass  c^mmi 
the  home-roof;  they  will  not  now  bear  exposure. 

You  do  not  now  look  men  in  the  face  as  if  a  heart-bond  w 
linking  you,  as  if  a  community  of  feeling  lay  between.     The 
is  a  heart-bond  that  absorbs  all  others ;  there  is  a  communl 
that  monopolizes  your  feeling.     When  the  heart  lay  wide  o 
before  it  had  grown  upon  and  closed  around  particular  objec 
it  could  take  strength  and  cheer  from  a  hundred  connecti 
that  now  seem  colder  than  ice. 

And  now  those  particular  objects,  alas  for  you !  are  failisag*. 

What  anxiety  pursues  you!  How  you  struggle  to  fazicy 
there  is  no  danger ;  how  she  struggles  to  persuade  you  there  is 
no  danger ! 

How  it  grates  now  on  your  ear,  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  the 
city!     It  was  music  when  you  were  alone;   it  was  pleasiuit 
even  when  from  the  din  you  were  elaborating  comforts  for  the 
cherished  objects,  when  you  had  such  sweet  escape  as  eiening 
drew  on. 
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Now  it  maddens  you  to  see  the  world  careless  while  steeped 
in  care.  They  hustle  you  in  the  street;  they  smile  at  you 
across  the  table;  they  bow  carelessly  OTer  the  way;  they  do 
not  know  what  canker  is  at  your  heart. 

The  undertaker  comes  with  his  bill  for  the  dead  boy's  fu- 
neral.  He  knows  your  grief;  he  is  respectful.  You  bless  him 
in  your  souL  You  wish  the  laughing  street-goers  were  all 
undertakers. 

Your  eye  follows  the  physician  as  he  leaves  your  house.  Is 
he  wise?  you  ask  yourself;  is  he  prudent?  is  he  the  best? 
Did  he  never  fail  ?  is  he  never  forgetful  ? 

And  now  the  hand  that  touches  yours,  is  it  no  thinner,  no 
whiter  than  yesterday  ?  Sunny  days  come,  when  she  revives; 
color  comes  back;  she  breathes  freer;  she  picks  flowers;  she 
meets  you  with  a  smile;  hope  lives  again. 

But  the  next  day  of  storm  she  is  fallen.  She  cannot  talk, 
even;  she  presses  your  hand. 

You  hurry  away  from  business  before  your  time.  What 
matter  for  clients,  who  is  to  reap  the  reward  ?  What  matter 
for  fame,  whose  eye  will  it  brighten  ?  What  matter  for  riches, 
whose  is  the  inheritance  ? 

You  find  her  propped  with  pillows;  she  is  looking  over  a 
little  picture-book  bethumbed  by  the  dear  boy  she  has  lost. 
She  hides  it  in  her  chair;  she  has  pity  on  you. 

Another  day  of  revival,  when  the  spring  sun  shines  and 
flowers  open  out-of-doors ;  she  leans  on  your  arm,  and  strolls 
into  the  garden  where  the  first  birds  are  singing.  Listen  to 
them  with  her  —  what  memories  are  in  bird  songs!  You  need 
not  shudder  at  her  tears,  they  arc  tears  of  thanksgiving. 
Press  the  hand  that  lies  lightly  upon  your  arm,  and  you,  too, 
thank  Ood,  while  yet  you  may ! 

You  are  early  home  —  mid-afternoon.  Your  step  is  not 
light;  it  is  heavy,  terrible. 

They  have  sent  for  you. 

She  is  lying  down,  her  eyes  half  closed,  her  breathing  slow 
and  interrupted. 

She  hears  you ;  her  eyes  open ;  you  put  your  hand  in  hers ; 
yours  trembles,  hers  does  not.  Her  lips  move;  it  is  your 
name. 

"  Be  strong,**  she  says.     "  Ood  will  help  yon ! ** 

She  presses  harder  your  hand.     ^  Adieu ! " 
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A  long  breath  —  another.  You  are  alone  again.  No  tears 
now,  poor  man !     You  cannot  find  them ! 

Again  home  early.  There  is  a  smell  of  varnish  in  your 
house.  A  coffin  is  there ;  they  have  clothed  the  body  in  decent 
grave-clothes,  and  the  undertaker  is  screwing  down  the  lid, 
slipping  round  on  tiptoe.     Does  he  fear  to  waken  her? 

He  asks  you  a  simple  question  about  the  inscription  upon 
the  plate,  rubbing  it  with  his  coat  cuif.  You  look  him  straight 
in  the  eye ;  you  motion  to  the  door ;  you  dare  not  speak. 

He  takes  up  his  hat,  and  glides  out  stealthful  as  a  cat. 

The  man  has  done  his  work  well  for  all.  It  is  a  nice 
coffin,  a  very  nice  coffin!  Pass  your  hand  over  it;  how 
smooth ! 

Some  sprigs  of  mignonette  are  lying  carelessly  in  a  little 
gilt-edge  saucer.     She  loved  mignonette. 

It  is  a  good  stanch  table  the  coffin  rests  on ;  it  is  your  table. 
You  are  a  housekeeper,  a  man  of  family ! 

Ay,  of  family!  Keep  down  outcry,  or  the  nurse  will  be  in. 
Look  over  at  the  pinched  features;  is  this  all  that  is  left  of 
her  ?  And  where  is  your  heart  now  ?  No,  don't  thrust  your 
nails  into  your  hands,  nor  mangle  your  lip,  nor  grate  your 
teeth  together.     If  you  could  only  weep! 

Another  day.  The  coffin  is  gone  out.  The  stupid  mourn- 
ers have  wept;  what  idle  tears !  Slie,  with  your  crushed  hearty 
has  gone  out ! 

Will  you  have  pleasant  evenings  at  your  home  now  ? 

Go  into  the  parlor  that  your  prim  housekeeper  has  mada 
comfortable  with  clean  hearth  and  blaze  of  sticks. 

Sit  down  in  your  chair;  there  is  another  velvet-cushione* 
one  over  against  yours  —  empty.  You  press  your  fingers  or 
your  eyeballs  as  if  you  would  press  out  something  that  hun 
the  brain ;  but  you  cannot.  Your  head  leans  upon  your  han£ 
your  eye  rests  upon  the  flashing  blaze. 

Ashes  alwavs  come  after  blaze. 

Go  now  into  the  room  where  she  was  sick.  Softly,  lest  tU 
prim  housekeeper  come  after  you. 

They  have  put  new  dimity  upon  her  chair;  they  have  hu^ 
new  curtains  over  the  bed.  They  have  removed  from  the  sta^ 
its  vials  and  silver  bell ;  they  have  put  a  little  vase  of  flow^ 
in  their  place;  the  perfume  will  not  offend  the  sick  sense  no^ 
They  have  lialf  opened  the  window,  that  the  room  so  Ion 
closed  may  have  air.     It  will  not  be  too  cold. 
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She  is  not  there. 

Oh,  God!  Thou  who  dost  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  be  kind! 

The  embers  were  dark ;  I  stirred  them ;  there  was  no  sign 
^)f  life.  Mj  dog  was  asleep.  The  clock  in  my  tenant's  cham* 
Iber  had  stnick  one. 

I  dashed  a  tear  or  two  from  my  eyes.  How  they  came 
"^here  I  know  not  I  half  ejaculated  a  prayer  of  thanks  that 
^uch  desolation  had  not  yet  come  nigh  me,  and  a  prayer  of 
liope  that  it  might  never  come. 

In  a  half  hour  more  I  was  sleeping  soundly.  My  reverie 
-^as  ended. 

Manly  Hope. 

(From  "  Di«aixi  Life") 

Yon  are  at  home  again;  not  your  own  home,  that  is  gone; 
but  at  the  home  of  Nelly  and  of  Frank.  The  city  heats  of  sum- 
jner  drive  you  to  the  country.  You  ramble,  with  a  little  kin- 
dling of  old  desires  and  memories,  over  the  hill-sides  that  once 
bounded  your  boyish  vision.  Here  you  netted  the  wild  rabbits 
as  they  came  out  at  dusk  to  feed ;  there,  upon  that  tall  chest- 
nut, you  cruelly  maimed  your  first  captive  squirrel.  The  old 
maples  are  even  now  scarred  with  the  rude  cuts  you  gave  them 
in  sappy  March. 

You  sit  down  upon  some  height  overlooking  the  valley 
where  you  were  born;  you  trace  the  faint,  silvery  line  of  river; 
you  detect  by  the  leanin?^  elm  your  old  bathing-place  upon  the 
Saturdays  of  summer.  Your  vye  dwells  upon  some  patches  of 
pasture  wood  which  were  famous  for  their  nuts.  Your  ram- 
bling and  saddened  vision  roams  over  the  houses ;  it  traces  the 
familiar  chimney-stacks;  it  searches  out  the  low-lying  cot- 
tages; it  dwells  upon  the  gray  roof,  sleeping  yonder  under  the 
sycamores. 

Tears  swell  in  your  eye  as  you  gaze ;  you  cannot  tell  whence 
or  why  they  come.  Yet  they  are  tears  eloquent  of  feeling. 
They  speak  of  brother  children,  of  boyish  glee,  of  the  flush  of 
young  health,  of  a  mother's  devotion,  of  the  home  affections, 
of  the  vanities  of  life,  of  the  wasting  years,  of  the  death  that 
must  shroud  what  friends  remain,  as  it  has  shrouded  what 
friends  have  gone,  and  of  that  great  hope  beaming  dimly  on 
your  seared  manhood  from  the  upper  world. 
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Your  wealth  suffices  for  all  the  luxuries  cf  life.  There  is 
no  fear  of  coming  want;  health  beats  strong  in  your  veins; 
you  have  learned  to  hold  a  place  in  the  world  with  a  man's 
strength  and  a  man's  confidence.  And  yet,  in  the  view  of 
those  sweet  scenes  which  belonged  to  early  days,  when  neither 
strength,  conlideuce,  nor  wealth  was  yours  —  days  never  to  come 
again  —  a  shade  of  melancholy  broods  upon  your  spirit  and 
covers  with  its  veil  all  that  fierce  pride  which  your  worldly 
wisdom  has  wrought. 

You  visit  again,  with  Prank,  the  country  homestead  of  his 
grandfather;  he  is  dead;  but  the  old  lady  still  lives;  and  blind 
Fanny,  now  drawing  toward  womanhood,  wears  yet  through 
her  darkened  life  the  same  air  of  placid  content  and  of  sweet 
trustfulness  in  Heaven.  The  boys  whom  you  astounded  with 
your  stories  of  books  are  gone,  building  up  now  with  steady 
industry  the  queen  cities  of  our  western  land.  The  old  clergy- 
man is  gone  from  the  desk  and  from  under  his  sounding-board; 
he  sleeps  beneath  a  brown  stone  slab  in  the  church-yard.  The 
stout  deacon  is  dead;  his  wig  and  his  wickedness  rest  together. 
The  tall  chorister  sings  yet,  but  they  have  now  a  bass-viol, 
handled  by  a  new  st-liool-master,  in  place  of  his  tuning-fork; 
and  the  years  liuve  sown  feeble  quavers  in  his  voice. 

Once  more  you  meet,  at  the  home  of  Nelly,  the  blue-eyed 
Madge.  The  sixpence  is  all  forgotten;  you  cannot  tell  where 
your  half  of  it  is  gone.  Yet  she  is  beautiful,  just  budding  into 
the  full  ripeness  of  womanhood.  Her  eyes  have  a  quiet,  still 
joy,  and  hope  beaming  in  them  like  angels'  looks.  Her  mo- 
tions have  a  native  grace  and  freedom  that  no  culture  can 
bestow.  Her  words  have  a  gentle  earnestness  and  honesty 
that  could  never  nurture  guile. 

You  had  thought,  after  your  gay  experiences  of  the  world, 
to  meet  her  with  a  kind  condescension,  as  an  old  friend  of 
Nelly's.  But  there  is  that  in  her  eye  which  forbids  all  thought 
of  condescension.  There  is  that  in  her  air  which  tells  of  a 
high  womanly  dignity  which  can  only  be  met  on  equal  ground. 
Your  pride  is  piqued.  She  has  known  —  she  must  know  —  youi 
history,  but  it  does  not  tame  her.  There  is  no  marked 
submissive  appreciation  of  your  gifts  as  a  man  of  the  world. 

She  meets  your  happiest  compliments  with  a  very  easy  in- 
difference; she  receives  your  elegant  civilities  with  a  verw 
assured  brow.  She  neither  courts  your  society  nor  avoids  it- 
She  does  not  seek  to  provoke  any  special  attention.     And  only 
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irhen  joar  old  self  glows  in  some  casual  kindness  to  Nelly, 
does  her  look  beam  with  a  flush  of  sjmpathy. 

This  look  touches  you.  It  makes  you  ponder  on  the  noble 
heart  that  lives  in  Madge.  It  makes  you  wish  it  were  yours. 
But  that  is  gone.  The  ferror  and  the  honesty  of  a  glowing 
youth  is  swallowed  up  in  the  flash  and  splendor  of  the  world. 
A  half  regret  chases  over  you  at  nightfall,  when  solitude 
pierces  you  with  a  swift  dart  of  gone-by  memories.  But  at 
morning  the  regret  dies  in  the  glitter  of  ambitious  purposes. 

The  summer  months  linger,  and  still  you  linger  with  them. 
Hadge  is  often  with  Nelly;  and  Madge  is  never  less  than 
Hadge.  You  venture  to  point  your  attentions  with  a  little 
more  fervor,  but  she  meets  the  fervor  with  no  glow.  She 
knows  too  well  the  habit  of  your  life. 

Strange  feelings  come  over  you,  feelings  like  half-forgotten 
memories,  musical,  dreamy,  doubtful.     You  have  seen  a  hun* 
dred  faces  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Madge;  you  have  pressed 
a  hundred  jewelled  hands  that  have  returned  a  half  pressure  to 
jours.     You  do  not  exactly  admire;  to  love,  you  have  forgot- 
ten ;  you  only  —  linger ! 

It  is  a  soft  autumn  evening,  and  the  harvest  moon  is  red 

ajid  round  over  the  eastern  skirt  of  woods.     You  are  attending 

M'adge  to  that  little  cottage  home  where  lives  that  gentle  and 

doting  mother,  who,    in   the   midst  of  comparative   poverty, 

cherishes  that  refined  delicacy  which  never  comes  to  a  child 

^*it  by  inheritance. 

Madge  has  been  passing  the  day  with  Nelly.  Something  — 
^^  naay  be  the  soft  autumn  air  wafting  toward  you  the  freshness 
^*  J^oung  days  —  moves  you  to  speak,  as  you  have  not  ventured 
^^  Bpeak  —  as  your  vanity  has  not  allowed  you  to  speak  before. 
**  You  remember,  Madge  '*  (you  have  guarded  this  sole  token 
^  l>oyish  intimacy),  "our  split  sixpence  ?  " 

Perfectly ; "  it  is  a  short  word  to  speak,  and  there  is  no 
or  in  her  tone  —  not  the  slightest. 
You  have  it  yet  ? " 

I  dare  say  I  have  it  somewhere. "     No  tremor  now ;  she  is 
composed. 

^That  was  a  happy  time."     Very  great  emphasis  on  the 
^OT^  happy. 

**  Very  happy.  *'    No  emphasis  anywhere. 
>  ^  I  sometimes  wish  I  might  live  it  over  again. " 

i  •*Yes?*'  inquiringly. 
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^^  There  are,  after  all,  no  pleasures  in  the  world  like  tho&«.** 

"  No  V  "  inquiringly  again. 

Ton  thought  you  had  learned  to  have  language  at  command. 
You  never  thought,  after  so  many  years'  schooling  of  the  world 
that  your  pliant  tongue  would  play  you  truant  Yet  now'  jou 
are  silent. 

The  moon  steals  silvery  into  the  light  flakes  of  cloud,  and 
the  air  is  soft  as  May.  The  cottage  is  in  sight.  Again  jon 
risk  utterance :  — 

"You  must  live  very  happily  here." 

**  I  have  very  kind  friends. "     The  very  is  emphasized. 

"I  am  sure  Nelly  loves  you  very  much." 

"Oh,  I  believe  it!"     With  great  earnestness. 

You  are  at  the  cottage  door. 

"Good-night,  Maggie."     Very  feelingly. 

"Good -night,  Clarence."     Very  kindly;  and  she  draws     ^^^ 
hand  coyly  and  half  tremulously  from  your  somewhat  le^^^^^ 
grasp. 

You   stroll   away  dreamily,   watching  the  moon,   runiu     ^^^. 
over  your  fragmentary  life,   half  moody,   half   pleased,  t^:^* 
hopeful.  , 

You  come  back  stealthily,  and  with  a  heart  throbbing  w   **^\ 
a  certain  wild  sense  of  shame,  to  watch  the  light  gleaming^^S  ^ 
the  cottage.     You  linger  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees  until  ^^J^^ 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  gliding  past  the  window.     ^^^^^^^ 
bear  the  image  home  with  you.     You  are  silent  on  your  retu-^^^' 
You  retire  early,  but  you  do  not  sleep  early. 

It  you  were  only  as  you  were !     If  it  were  not  too  late!  ^^ 

Madge  could  only  love  you  as  you  know  she  will  and  must  1  —•ore 
one  manly  heart,  there  would  be  a  world  of  joy  opening  be^B^^^ 
you. 

You  draw  out  Nelly  to  speak  of  Madge.     Nelly  is  very  i^^^' 
dent.     "  Madge  is  a  dear  girl,"  she  says.     Does  Nelly  even  ^^w- 
trust  you?     It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  too  much  a  man  of       ^o 
world. 

You  go  back  again  to  noisy,  ambitious  life.  You  try  to 
drown  old  memories  in  its  blaze  and  its  vanities.  Your  lot 
seems  cast  beyond  all  chanire,  and  you  task  yourself  with  its 
noisy  fulfilment.  But,  amid  the  silence  and  toil  of  your  office 
hours,  a  stranire  desire  broods  over  your  spirit  —  a  desire  for 
more  of  manliness,  that  manliness  which  feels  itself  a  protec- 
tor of  loving  and  trustful  innocence. 
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Tou  lcx)k  around  upon  the  faces  on  which  you  hare  smiled 
nmeaning  smiles.  Tliere  is  nothing  there  to  feed  your  dawn- 
ig  desires.  You  meet  with  those  ready  to  court  you  by  flat- 
^ring  your  vanity,  by  retailing  the  praises  of  what  you  may  do 
ell,  by  odious  familiarity,  by  brazen  proffers  of  friendship : 
at  you  see  in  it  only  the  emptiness  and  the  vanity  which  you 
ave  studied  to  enjoy. 

Sickness  comes  over  you  and  binds  you  for  weary  days  and 
igfats,  in  which  life  hovers  doubtfully,  and  the  lips  babble 
H^rets  that  you  cherish.  It  is  astonishing  how  disease  clips  a 
lan  from  the  artificialities  of  the  world.  Lying  lonely  upon 
is  bed,  moaning,  writhing,  suffering,  his  soul  joins  on  to  the 
Diverse  of  souls  bv  only  natural  bonds.  The  factitious  ties 
I  wealth,  of  place,  of  reputation,  vanish  from  his  bleared 
fres,  and  the  earnest  heart  deep  under  all  craves  only  heartl- 
ess. 

The  old  yearning  of  the  office  silence  comes  back,  not  with 
16  proud  wish  only  of  being  a  protector,  but  of  being  protected. 
nd  whatever  may  be  the  trust  in  that  beneficient  Power 
ho  "  chasteneth  whom  lie  loveth,"  there  is  yet  an  earnest 
aman  leaning  toward  some  one  whose  love  most,  and  whose 
jtj  least,  would  call  her  to  your  side;  whose  soft  hands 
ould  cool  the  fever  of  yours,  whose  step  would  wake  a  throb 
•  joy»  whose  voice  would  tie  you  to  life,  and  whose  presence 
ould  make  the  worst  of  death  an  adieu. 

As  you  gain  strength  once  more,  you  go  back  to  Nelly's 
>ine.  Her  kindness  does  not  falter  ;  every  care  and  attention 
^long  to  you  there.  Again  your  eye  rests  upon  that  figure 
:  Madge,  and  upon  her  face,  wearing  an  even  gentler  expres- 
on  as  she  sees  you  sitting  pale  and  feeble  by  the  old  hearth- 
one.  She  brings  flowers  for  Nelly.  You  beg  Nelly  to 
ace  them  upon  the  little  table  at  your  side.  It  is  as  yet  the 
ily  taste  of  the  country  that  you  can  enjoy.  You  love  those 
3wers. 

After  a  time  you  grow  strong,  and  walk  in  the  fields.  You 
Qger  until  nightfall.  You  pass  by  the  cottage  where  Madge 
ves.  It  is  your  pleasantest  walk.  The  trees  are  greenest  in 
lat  direction,  the  shadows  are  softest,  the  flowers  are  thickest. 

It  is  strange,  this  feeling  in  you.  It  is  not  the  feeling  you 
ad  for  Laura  Dalton.  It  docs  not  even  remind  you  of  that. 
*hat  was  an  impulse,  but  this  is  growth.  That  was  stronir. 
at  this  is  strength.     You  catch  sight  of  her  little  notes  to 
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Nelly  ;  jou  read  them  over  and  over ;  you  treasure  them ;  you 
learn  them  by  heart.  There  is  something  in  the  very  writing 
that  touches  you. 

You  bid  her  adieu  with  tones  of  kindness  that  tremble  and 
that  meet  a  half-trembling  tone  in  reply.     She  is  very  good. 

If  it  were  not  too  late ! 


Manly  Lovx. 

(From  "  Dream  Life.*) 

And  shall  pride  yield  at  length  ? 

Pride !  and  what  has  love  to  do  with  pride  7  Let  ns  lee  how 
it  is. 

Madge  is  poor ;  she  is  humble.  You  are  rich  ;  yon  are 
man  of  the  world ;  you  are  met  respectfully  by  the  veterans  o^K-^f 
fashion ;  you  have  gained  perhaps  a  kind  of  brilliancy  of  posi^-JB- 
tion. 

Would  it  then  be  a  condescension  to  love  Madge? 
you  ask  yourself  such  a  question  ?    Do  you  not  know,  in 
of  your  worldliness,  that  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
seends  to  love  never  loves  in  earnest  ? 

But  again,  Madge  is  possessed  of  a  purity,  a  delicacy,  an^cnd 
a  dignity  that  lift  her  far  above  you,  that  makes  you  feel  jOL^^ar 
weakness  and  your  un worthiness ;  and  it  is  the  deep  and  t]^Be 
mortifying  sense  of  this  un  worthiness  that  makes  you  bolsfczz^er 
yourself  upon  your  pride.      You  know  that  you   do  yoursi^Melf 
honor  in  loving  such  grace  and  goodness ;  you  know  that  y       on 
would  be  honored  tenfold  more  than  you  deserve  in  being  loics^ed 
by  so  much  grace  and  goodness. 

It  scarce  seems  to  you  possible ;  it  is  a  joy  too  great  to      be 
hoped   for;   and,   in   the   doubt  of   its   attainment,  your     ^Id 
worldly  vanity  comes  in  and  tells  you  to  beware,  and  to  liv^     on 
in  the  splendor  of  your  dissipation  and  in   the  lusts  of  yonr 
selfish  habit.     Yet  still,  underneath  all,  there  is  a  deep,  low 
heart-voice,  quickened  from  above,  which  assures  you  that  you 
are  capable  of  better  things;   that  you   are   not  wholly  lotrt? 
that  a  mine  of  unstarted  tenderness  still   lies  smouldering  in 
your  soul. 

And  with  this  sense  quickening  your  better  natore,  yOB 
venture  the  wealth  of  your  whole  heart-life  upon  the  hope  tb«* 
now  blazes  on  your  path. 

You  are  seated  at  your  desk,  working  with  such  seal  of  libo^ 
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sjoar  ambitious  projects  never  could  command.  It  is  a  letter 
o  Margaret  Bojne  that  so  tasks  your  love  and  makes  the  Teins 
pon  jour  forehead  swell  with  the  earnestness  of  the  employment. 

^Dbab  Madge,  —  May  I  not  call  you  thus,  if  only  in  mem* 
rj  of  our  childish  affections,  and  might  I  dare  to  hope  that  a 
iper  afiection^  which  your  character  has  awakened,  may  permit 
le  to  call  yoa  thus  always  ? 

^  If  I  baye  not  yentured  to  speak,  dear  Madge,  will  you  not 
^lieve  that  the  consciousness  of  my  own  ill-desert  has  tied  my 
>ngue ;  will  you  not,  at  least,  give  me  credit  for  a  little  remain- 
g  modesty  of  heart  ?  You  know  my  life  and  you  know  my 
taracter  —  what  a  sad  jumble  of  errors  and  of  misfortunes 
kve  belonged  to  each.  Tou  know  the  careless  and  the  vain 
irposes  which  have  made  me  recreant  to  the  better  nature 
^ich  belonged  to  that  sunny  childhood  when  we  lived  and  grew 
» together.  And  will  you  not  believe  me  when  I  say  that  your 
ace  of  character  and  kindness  of  heart  have  drawn  me  back 
>m  the  follies  in  which  I  lived  and  quickened  new  desires 
lich  I  thought  to  be  wholly  dead  ?  Can  I  indeed  hope  that 
u  will  overlook  all  that  has  gained  your  secret  reproaches,  and 
Q6de  in  a  heart  which  is  made  conscious  of  better  things  by 
•  love  you  have  inspired  ? 

^  Ah,  Madge,  it  is  not  with  a  vain  show  of  words,  or  with  any 
nterfeit  feeling,  that  I  write  now;  you  know  it  is  not;  you 
w  that  my  heart  is  leaning  toward  you  with  the  freshness  of 
loblest  instincts  ;  you  know  that  —  T  love  you! 
'  Can  I,  dare  I  hope  that  it  is  not  spoken  in  vain  ?    I  had 
xht,  in  my  pride,  never  to  make  such  avowal,  never  again 
e  for  affection ;  but  your  gentleness,  your  modesty,  your 
«  of  life  and  iieart,  have  conquered  me.     I  am  sure  yoa 
•eat  me  with  the  generosity  of  a  victor. 
Tou  know  my  weaknesses  ;  I  would  not  conceal  from  yoa  a 
one,  even  to  win  you.     I  can  offer  nothing  to  you  which 
IT  comparison  in  value  with  what  is  yours  to  bestow.     I 
y  offer  this  feeble  hand  of  mine  to  guard  you,  and  this 
irt  to  love  vou. 

1 1  rash  ?     Am  I  extravagant  in  word  or  in  hope  ?    For- 
ten,  dear  Madge,  for  the  sake  of  our  childish  affection, 
^ve  me  when  I  sav  that  what  is  here  written  is  written 
ind  tearfully.    Adieu." 
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It  is  with  no  fervor  of  boyish  passion  that  you  fold  this  let* 
ter ;  it  is  with  the  trembling  hand  of  eager  and  earnest  man- 
hood. They  tell  you  that  man  is  not  capable  of  love ;  so  the 
September  sun  is  not  capable  of  warmth.  It  may  not  indeed  be 
so  fierce  as  that  of  July,  but  it  is  steadier.  It  does  not  force 
great  flaunting  leaves  itito  breadth  and  succulence,  but  it 
matures  whole  harvests  of  plenty. 

There  is  a  deep  and  earnest  soul  pervading  the  reply  of 
Madge  that  makes  it  sacred ;  it  is  full  of  delicacy  and  full  of 
hope.  Yet  it  is  not  final.  Her  heart  lies  intrenched  within  the 
ramparts  of  duty  and  of  devotion.  It  is  a  citadel  of  strength  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  of  her  affections.  To  win  the  way  to  it 
there  must  be  not  only  earnestness  of  love  but  earnestness  of 
life. 

Weeks  roll  by,  and  other  letters  pass  and  are  answered,  a 
glow  of  warmth  beaming  on  either  side. 

You  are  again  at  the  home  of  Nelly ;  she  is  very  joyous;  she 
is  the  confidant  of  Madge.  Nelly  feels  that,  with  all  your  errors, 
you  have  enough  inner  goodness  of  heart  to  make  Madge  happy  9 
and  she  feels  doubly  that  Madge  has  such  excess  of  goodness  as 
will  cover  your  heart  with  joy.  Yet  she  tells  you  very  little. 
She  will  give  you  no  full  assurance  of  the  love  of  Madge;  she 
leaves  that  for  yourself  to  win. 

She  will  even  tease  you,  in  her  ])leasant  way,  until  hope  aV- 
most  changes  to  despair,  and  your  brow  grows  pale  with  tb© 
dread  that  even  now  your  unvvorthiness  may  condemn  you. 

It  is  summer  weather,  and  you  have  been  walking  over  tb® 
hills  of  home  with  Madge  and  Nelly.  Nelly  has  found  some  t%^ 
cuse  to  leave  you,  glancing  at  you  most  teasingly  as  she  hurried 
away. 

You  are  left  sitting  with  Madge  upon  a  bank  tufted  withbto^ 
violets.  You  have  been  talkiner  of  the  davs  of  childhood,  aia^ 
some  word  has  called  up  the  old  chain  of  boyish  feeling  aU'*' 
joined  it  to  your  new  hope. 

What  you  would  say  crowds  too  fast  for  utterance,  and  yO^ 
abandon  it.  But  you  take  from  your  pocket  that  little  broke^^ 
bit  of  sixpence  which  you  have  found  after  long  search,  ar^^ 
without  a  word,  bnt  with  a  look  that  tells  your  inmost  thougbP^'' 
you  lay  it  in  the  half-opened  iiand  of  Madge. 

She  looks  at  you  with  a  slight  suffusion  of  color,  seems   *^ 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  raises  her  other  hand  and  draws  from 
bosom,  by  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  a  little  locket.     She  touches 
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ig,  and  there  falls  beside  your  relic  another  that  had  once 
aged  to  it.     Hope  glows  now  like  the  8uu« 
'  And  jou  have  worn  this,  Maggie  7  " 
'  Always.** 
« Dear  Madge !  '* 
*  Dear  Clarence !  *' 

ind  you  pass  your  arm,  now  unchecked,  around  that  yield- 
graceful  figure,  and  fold  her  to  your  bosom  with  the  swift 
blessed  assurance  that  your  fullest  and  noblest  dream  of 
18  won. 

Cheeb  and  Children. 

(From ''Dream  Life.") 

Weat  a  glow  there  is  to  the  sun !  What  warmth,  yet  it 
\  not  oppress  you ;  what  coohiess,  yet  it  is  not  too  cool. 

birds  sing  sweetly ;  you  catch  yourself  watching  to  see 
t  new  songsters  tliey  can  be.  They  are  only  the  old  robins 
thrushes,  yet  what  a  new  melody  is  in  their  throats ! 
The  clouds  hang  gorgeous  sliapes  upon  the  sky,  shapes  they 
d  hardly  ever  have  fashioned  before.  The  grass  was  never 
Teen,  the  butter-cups  were  never  so  plenty  ;  there  was  never 
I  a  life  in  the  leaves.  It  seems  as  if  the  joyousness  in  you 
3  a  throb  to  nature  that  made  every  green  thing  buoyant. 
Paces  too  are  changed ;  men  look  pleasantly ;  children  are 
charming  children  ;   even  babies  look  tender  and   lovable. 

street  beggar  at  your  door  is  suddenly  grown  into  a  Beli- 
as,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deserving  heroes  of  modem  times, 
ir  mind  is  in  a  continued   ferment;  you  glide  through  your 

dashing  out  sparkles  of  passion,  like  a  ship  in  the  sea.  No 
culty  daunts  you.  There  is  a  kind  of  buoyancy  in  your 
.  that  rocks  over  danger  or  doubt  as  sea-waves  heave  calmly 

smoothlv  over  sunken  rocks. 

You  grow  unusually  amiable  and  kind  ;  you  are  earnest  in 
r  search  of  friends;  you  shake  hands  with  your  office-boy 
if  he  were  your  second  cousin.     You  joke  cheerfully  with 

stout  washer-woman,  and  give  lier  a  shilling  overchange, 

insist  upon  her  keopinpr  it,  and  grow  quite  merry  at  the 
Election  of  it.  You  tap  your  hack  man  on  the  shoulder  very 
liliarly,  and  tell  him  he  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  don't  allow 

1  to  whip  his  horses  except  when  driving  to  the  i)08t-office. 

2  even  ask  him  in  to  take  a  glass  of  beer  with  you  upon  some 
lly  evening. 
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You  drink  to  the  health  of  his  wife.  He  sajs  be  has  n^ 
wife,  whereupon  jou  think  him  a  very  miserable  man,  and  giy  « 
him  a  dollar  by  way  of  consolation. 

You  think  all  the  editorials  in  the  morning  papers  are  r^ 
markably  well  written,  whether  upon  your  side  or  upon  ihm 
other.  You  think  the  stock-market  has  a  very  cheerful  looV 
even  with  Brie,  of  which  you  are  a  large  holder,  down  to  se — 
enty-five.  You  wonder  why  you  never  admired  Mrs.  Hemai^r: 
before,  or  Stoddard,  or  any  of  the  rest. 

You  give  a  pleasant  twirl  to  your  fingers  as  your  saunt:^* 
along  the  street,  and  say,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  be  overhea^r*^ 
"  She  is  mine !  she  is  mine ! " 

You  wonder  if  Frank  ever  loved  Nelly  one  half  as  well     ^ 
you  love  Madge  ?     You  feel  quite  sure  he  never  did.     You  can 
hardly  conceive   how  it  is  that   Madge   has  not  been  seized 
before  now  by  scores  of  enamored  men  and  borne  off  like  the 
Sabine   women   in   Romish  history.      You   chuckle  over  jonr 
future  like  a  boy  who  has  found  a  guinea  in  groping  for  six- 
pences.    You  read  over  the  marriage  service,  thinking  of  the 
time  when  you  will  take  her  hand  and  slip  the  ring  upon  her 
finger,  and  repeat  after  the  clergyman,  "  for  richer,  for  poorer; 
for  better,  for  worse."     A  great  deal  of  "  worse  "  there  will  be 
about  it,  you  think  ! 

Through  all,  your  heart  cleaves  to  that  sweet  image  of  the 
beloved  Madge,  as  light  cleaves  to  day.  The  weeks  leap  with  a 
bound,  and  the  months  only  grow  long  when  you  approach  that 
day  which  is  to  make  her  yours.  There  are  no  flowers  rare 
enough  to  make  bouquets  for  her;  diamonds  are  too  dim  for  her 
to  wear  ;  pearls  are  tame. 

And  after  marriage  the  weeks  are  even  shorter  than  before. 
You  wonder  why  on  earth  all  the  single  men  in  the  world  do 
not  rush  tumultiiously  to  the  altar;  you  look  upon  them  all  as  a 
travelled  man  will  look  upon  some  conceited  Dutch  boor  who  has 
never  been  beyond  the  limits  of  his  cabbage-garden.  Married 
men,  on  the  contrary,  you  regard  as  fellow  voyagers,  and  look 
upon  their  wives,  ugly  as  they  may  be,  as  better  than  nona 

You  blush  a  little,  at  first  telling  your  butcher  what  '*yo^ 
wife  "  would  like  ;  you  bargain  with  the  grocer  for  sugars  and 
teas,  and  wonder  if  he  hwws  that  you  are  a  married  inan- 
You  practise  your  new  way  of  talk  upon  your  oflSce4)oy ;  y^" 
tell  him  that  "  your  wife  "  expects  you  home  to  dinner,  and  arc 
astonished  that  he  does  not  stare  to  hear  you  say  it. 
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foil  wonder  if  the  people  in  the  omnibus  know  that  Madge 
you  are  just  married,  and  if  the  driver  knows  that  the 
ing  you  hand  to  him  is  for  '^  self  and  wife."  You  wonder 
lybody  was  ever  so  happy  before,  or  ever  will  be  so  happy 
n. 

Tou  enter  your  name  upon  the  hotel  books  as  ^  darenoe 
-  and  lady,'^  and  come  back  to  look  at  it,  wondering  if  any- 
r  else  has  noticed  it,  and  thinking  that  it  looks  remarkably 
You  can  not  help  thinking  that  every  third  man  you  meet 
le  hall  wishes  he  possessed  your  wife,  nor  do  you  think  it 
sinful  in  him  to  wish  it.  You  fear  it  is  placing  temptation 
le  way  of  covetous  men  to  put  Madge's  little  gaiters  outside 
chamber  door  at  night. 

Tour  home,  when  it  is  entered,  is  just  what  it  should  be : 
t,  small,  with  everything  she  wishes  and  nothing  more  than 
wishes.    The  sun  strikes  it  in  the  happiest  possible  way ;  the 

0  is  the  sweetest-toned  in  the  world ;  the  library  is  stocked 

1  charm ;  and  Madge,  that  blessed  wife,  is  there  adorning 
giving  life  to  it  all.  To  think  even  of  her  possible  death  is 
ffering  you  class  with  the  infernal  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 

grow  twain  of  heart  and  of  purpose.     Smiles  seem  made 
narriage,  and  you  wonder  how  you  ever  wore  them  before. 
M)  a  year  and  more  wears  off  of  mingled  home-life,  visiting, 

travel.    A  new  hope  and  joy  lightens  home.     There  is  a 
1  there. 

Fhat  a  joy  to  be  a  father !  What  new  emotions  crowd  the 
with  tears,  and  make  the  hand  tremble !  What  a  benevo- 
e  radiates  from  you  toward  the  nurse,  toward  the  physician, 
ird  everybody !  What  a  holiness  and  sanctity  of  love  grows 
1  your  old  devotion  to  that  wife  of  your  bosom,  the  mother 
our  child ! 

rhe  excess  of  joy  seems  almost  to  blur  the  stories  of  happi- 
i  which  attach  to  heaven.  You  are  now  joined,  as  you  were 
jr  joined  before,  to  the  great  family  of  man.  Your  name  and 
d  will  live  after  you  ;  nor  do  you  once  think  (what  father 
?)  but  that  it  will  live  honorably  and  well. 
iVith  what  a  new  air  you  walk  the  streets!  With  what  a 
mph  you  speak  in  your  letter  to  Nelly  of  "your  family!" 
0,  that  has  not  felt  it,  knows  what  it  is  to  be  "  a  man  of 
ily ! '' 

How  weak  now  seem  all  the  ima^'nations  of  your  single  life  ! 
at  bare,  dry  skeletons  of  the  reality  they  furnished  I     You 
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pitj  the  poor  fellows  who  have  no  wives  or  children,  from  your 
soul.  You  count  their  smiles  as  empty  smiles,  put  on  to  cover 
the  lack  that  is  in  them.  There  is  a  free-masonry  among  fathers 
that  they  know  nothing  of.  You  compassionate  them  deeply. 
You  think  them  worthy  objects  of  some  charitable  association ; 
you  would  cheerfully  buy  tracts  for  them  if  they  would  but  read 
them  —  tracts  on  marriage  and  children. 

And  then  "  the  boy  "  — «^A  a  boy  ! 

There  was  a  time  when  you  thought  all  babies  very  much 
alike.  Alike?  Is  your  boy  like  anything  except  the  wonderful 
fellow  that  he  is  ?  Was  there  ever  a  baby  seen,  or  even  read  of, 
like  that  baby  ? 

Look  at  him.    Pick  him  up  in  his  long  white  gown.     He 
may  have  an  excess  of  color;  but  such  a  pretty  color!    He 
is  a  little  pouty  about  the  mouth ;  but  such  a  mouth  !     His  haur 
is  a  little  scant,  and  he  is  rather  wandering  in  the  eye ;  but 
good  heavens,  what  an  eye ! 

There  was  a  time  when  you  thoueht  it  very  absurd  for  fathei 
to  talk  about  their  children ;  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  a1 
now.  You  think  on  the  contrary  that  your  old  friends  who 
to  sup  with  you  at  the  club  would  be  delighted  to  know  howyoi 
baby  is  getting  on,  and  how  much  he  measures  around  the  ci 
of  the  leg.  If  they  pay  you  a  visit  you  are  quite  sure  they 
in  an  agony  to  see  Frank,  and  you  hold  the  little  squirmici^g 
fellow  in  your  arms,  half  conscience-smitten  for  provoking  th^  in 
to  such  envy  as  they  must  be  suffering.  You  make  a  settlem^^  nt 
upon  the  boy  with  a  chuckle,  as  if  you  were  treating  yourself  to 
a  mint-julep  instead  of  conveying  away  a  few  thousands  of  sew^  en 
per  cents. 

Then  the  boy  develops  astonishingly.     What  a  head  —  wfcnat 
a  foot  —  what  a  voice !     And   he   is  so  quiet  withal ;  ne^^er 
known  to  cry  except  under  such  provocation  as  would  di —  fl^ 
tears  from   a  heart   of  adamant;  in   short,  for  the   first      ibii 
months,  he  is  never  anything  but  gentle,  patient,  earnest,  lovL  xig, 
intellectuaU  and  magnanimous.     You  are  half  afraid  that  soJno 
of  the  f)hysician8  will  be  reporting  the  case  as  one  of  the  iCM,C8t 
remark Jihle  instances  of  perfect  moral  and  physical  developux^^ 
on  record. 

But  the  years  roll  on,  in  the  which  your  extraragant  fancies 
die  into  the  oarnost  maturity  of  a  father's  love.     Ton  struggfe 
gayly  with  the  oaros  that  life  brings  to  your  door.    Ton  M 
the  strength  of  three  beings  in  your  single  arm,  and  feel  yoor 
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rt  wanning  toward  Ood  and  man  with  the  added  warmth  of 
I  other  loving  and  tnistful  beings. 

How  eagerly  you  watch  the  first  tottering  step  of  that  boy ! 
IT  you  riot  in  the  joy  and  pride  that  swell  in  that  mother's 
s  as  they  follow  his  feeble,  staggering  motion!  Can  Qod 
\s  His  creatures  more  than  He  has  blessed  that  dear  Madge 
.  you  ?  Has  Heaven  even  richer  joys  than  live  in  that  home 
rours? 

By  and  by  he  speaks,  and  minds  tie  together  by  language  as 
hearts  have  long  tied  by  looks.  He  wanders  with  you 
)ly,  and  with  slow,  wondering  paces,  upon  the  verge  of  the 
ftt  universe  of  thought.  His  little  eye  sparkles  with  some 
ue  fancy  that  comes  upon  him  first  by  language.  Madge 
ihes  him  the  words  of  affection  and  of  thankfulness ;  and 
teaches  him  to  lisp  infant  prayers,  and  by  secret  pains  (how 
Id  she  be  so  secret  ?)  instructs  him  in  some  little  phrase  of 
earment  that  she  knows  will  touch  your  heart;  and  then 
watches  your  coming ;  and  the  little  fellow  runs  toward  you 
warbles  out  his  lesson  of  love  in  tones  that  forbid  you  any 
wer  save  only  those  brimming  eyes  turned  first  on  her  and 
1  on  him,  and  poorly  concealed  by  the  quick  embrace  and 
kisses  which  you  shower  in  transport. 
MSI  slip  on  the  years  like  brimming  bowls  of  nectar.    An- 

*  Madge  is  sister  to  Frank  ;  and  a  little  Nelly  is  younger 

*  to  this  other  Madge. 

iree  of  them ;  a  charmed  and  mystic  number,  which,  if  it 

)ken  in  these  young  days,  as,  alas !  it  may  be,  will  only 

.  cherub  angel  to  float  over  you,  and  to  float  over  them, 

1  you  and  to  wean  them  from  this  world,  where  all  joys 

ih,  to  that  seraph  world  where  joys  do  last  forever. 

A  Dbsam  of  Daakkibss. 

(From  "  Drmm  Ui%.") 

*  life  a  sun  that  it  should  radiate  light  and  heat  for 

)  not  the  calmest  and  brightest  days  of  autumn  show 

t  drift  their  ragged  edges  over  the  golden  disk,  and 

swift  with  their  weight  of  vapors  until  the  whole 

ce  is  shrouded,  and  you  can  see  no  shadow  of  tree 

\pon  the  land  because  of  the  greater  and  gulping 

he  cloud  ? 

life  bear  me  out ;  will  not  truth,  earnest  and  stem 
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around  me,  make  good  the  terrible  imagination  that  now  com< 
swooping  heavily  and  darkly  upon  my  brain  ? 

You  are  living  in  a  little  village  not  far  away  from  the  citjr^^ 
It  is  a  graceful  and  luxurious  home  that  you  possess.    The  hollj 
and  the  laurel  gladden  its  lawn  in  winter,  and  bowers  of  bl< 
soms  sweeten  it  through  all  the  summer.    You  know,  each  daj 
of  your  return  from  the  town,  where  first  you  will  catch  sight  oni 
that  graceful  figure  flitting  like  a  shadow  of  love  beneath  thi 
trees.    You  know  well  where  you  will  meet  the  joyous  and  nois;. 
welcome  of  stout  Frank  and  of  tottling  Nelly.    Day  after  daj 
and  week  after  week,  they  fail  not. 

A  friend  sometimes  attends  you;  and  a  friend  to  you  ~  ij 
always  a  friend  to  Madge.  In  the  city  you  fall  in  once  mo^zrre 
with  your  old  acquaintance  Dalton,  the  graceful,  winning,  y  -^ 
dissolute  man  that  his  youth  promised.  He  wishes  to  see  jci'i^'mir 
cottage  home.  Your  heart  half  hesitates,  yet  it  seems  {(^KJy 
to  cherish  distrust  of  a  boon  companion  in  so  many  of  yc^-^nr 
revels. 

Madge  receives  him  with  that  sweet  smile  which  welcono^es 
all  your  friends.     He  gains  the  heart  of  Frank  by  talking  of  Wtnk 
toys  and  of  his  pigeons,  and  he  wins  upon  the  tenderness  of  fclie 
mother  by  his  attentions  to  the  child.     Even  you  repent  of  your 
passing  shadow  of  dislike,  and  feel  your  heart  warming  towcutl 
him  as  he  takes  little  Nelly  in  his  arms  and  provokes  her  joyoiu 
prattle. 

Madge  is  unbounded  in  her  admiration  of  your  friend.  He 
renews,  at  your  solicitation,  his  visit.  He  proves  kinder  tban 
ever,  and  you  grow  ashamed  of  your  distrust. 

Madge  is  not  learned  in  the  arts  of  a  city  life ;  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  man  of  the  world  are  almost  new  to  her.    Sli< 
listens  with  eagerness  to  Dalton's  graphic  stories  of  foreign  Ut^^ 
and  luxury.    She  is  charmed  with  his  clear,  bold  voice,  and  wi^ 
his  manly  execution  of  little  operatic  airs. 

She  is  beautiful,  that  wife  who  has  made  your  heart  who^ 
by  its  division  —  fearfully  beautiful.     And  she  is  not  cold  ^ 
impassive ;  her  heart,  though  fond  and  earnest,  is  yet  homi^ 
We  are  all  human.     The  accomplishments  and  graces  of  tt 
world  must  needs  take  hold  upon  her  fancy.    And  a  fear  creef 
over  you  that  you  dare  not  whisper  that  those  graces  may  ca; 
into  the  shade  your  own  yearning  and  silent  tenderness. 

But  this  is  a  selfish  fear  that  you  think  you  have  no  right 
cherish.     She  takes  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Dalton ;  wl 
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ri^t  hare  70a  to  say  her  nay?  His  character  indeed  is  not 
iltogether  such  as  you  could  wish,  but  will  it  not  be  selfish  to 
;ell  her  even  this  ?  Will  it  not  be  even  worse,  and  show  taint  of 
L  larking  suspicion  which  you  know  would  wound  her  griev- 
>asly  ?  You  struggle  with  your  distrust  by  meeting  him  more 
dndly  than  ever.  Yet,  at  times,  there  will  steal  over  you  a 
ladness  which  that  dear  Madge  detects,  and  sorrowing  in  her 
^um,  tries  to  draw  away  from  you  by  the  touching  kindness  of 
lympathy.  Her  look  and  manner  kill  all  your  doubt,  and  you 
ihow  that  it  is  gone,  and  piously  conceal  the  cause  by  welcoming 
in  gayer  tones  than  ever  the  man  who  has  fostered  it  by  his 
presence. 

Business  calls  you  away  to  a  great  distance  from  home.  It 
is  the  first  long  parting  of  your  real  manhood.  And  can  sus- 
picion or  a  fear  lurk  amid  those  tearful  embraces  ?  Not  one, 
khank  Ood,  not  one. 

Year  letters,  frequent  and  earnest,  bespeak  your  increased 
devotion ;  and  the  embraces  you  bid  her  give  to  the  sweet  ones 
of  your  little  flock  tell  of  the  calmness  and  sufficiency  of  your 
love.  Her  letters  too  are  running  over  with  affection.  What 
though  she  mentions  the  frequent  visits  of  Dalton,  and  tells 
stories  of  his  kindness  and  attachment?  You  feel  safe  in  her 
itrength;  and  yet — yet  there  is  a  brooding  terror  that  rises  out 
>f  your  knowledge  of  Dalton's  character. 

And  can  you  tell  her  this :  can  you  stab  her  fondness,  now 
hat  you  are  away,  with  even  a  hint  of  what  would  crush  her 
delicate  nature  ? 

What  you  know  to  be  love  and  what  you  fancy  to  be  duty 
broggle  long ;  but  love  conquers.  And  with  sweet  trust  in  her, 
tad  double  trust  in  God,  you  await  your  return.  That  return 
^11  be  speedier  than  you  think. 

You  receive  one  day  a  letter.  It  is  addressed  in  the  hand  of 
fiiend  who  is  often  at  the  cottage,  but  who  has  rarely  written 
>  you.  What  can  have  tempted  him  now?  Has  any  harm 
^xne  near  your  home  ?  No  wonder  your  hands  tremble  at  the 
Pining  of  that  sheet ;  no  wonder  your  eyes  run  like  lightning 
^er  the  hurried  lines.  Yet  there  is  little  in  them,  very  little. 
^J^hand  is  stout  and  fair.  It  is  a  calm  letter,  a  friendly  letter  ; 
^^t  it  is  short,  terribly  short.      It  bids  you  come  home   "  at 

And  you  go.  It  is  a  pleasant  country  you  have  to  travel 
ftiit)ug|i ;  but  you  see  very  little  of  the  country.    It  is  a  danger- 
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0U8  voyage,  perhaps,  you  have  to  make ;  but  you  think  very  little 
of  the  danger.  The  creaking  of  the  timbers  and  the  lashing  of 
the  waves  are  quieting  music  compared  with  the  storm  of  your 
raging  fears.  All  the  while  you  associate  Dalton  with  the  terror 
that  seems  to  hang  over  you ;  and  yet  your  trust  in  Madge  is 
true  as  Heaven. 

At  length  you  approach  that  home ;  there  lies  your  cottage 
lying  sweetly  upon  its  hill-side,  and  the  autumn  winds  are  soft, 
and  the  maple-tops  sway  gracefully,  all  clothed  in  the  scarlet  of 
their  frost-dress.  Once  again,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
mountain  with  a  trail  of  glory,  and  the  violet  haze  tints  the  gray 
clouds  like  so  many  robes  of  angels,  you  take  heart  and  courage, 
and  with  firm  reliance  on  the  Providence  that  fashions  all  forms 
of  beauty,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  heart,  your  fears  spread  out 
and  vanish  with  the  waning  twilight. 

She  is  not  at  the  cottage  door  to  meet  you ;  she  does  not 
expect  you ;  and  yet  your  bosom  heaves  and  your  breathing  is 
quick.  Your  friend  meets  you  and  shakes  your  hand.  **  Clar- 
ence," he  says,  with  the  tenderness  of  an  old  friend,  ^  be  a 
man ! " 

Alas,  you  are  a  man,  with  a  man's  heart  and  a  man's  fear 
and  a  man's  agony.  Little  Frank  comes  bounding  towards 
you  joyously,  yet  under  traces  of  tears.  "  Oh,  papa,  mother  is 
gone ! " 

"  Gone !  "  And  you  turn  to  the  face  of  your  friend ;  it  is 
well  he  is  near  by,  or  you  would  have  fallen. 

He  can  tell  you  very  little ;  he  has  known  the  character  of 
Dalton ;  he  has  seen  with  fears  his  assiduous  attentions,  tenfold 
multiplied  since  your  leave.  He  has  trembled  for  the  issue. 
This  very  morning  he  observed  a  travelling  carriage  at  the  door ; 
they  drove  away  together.  You  have  no  strength  to  question 
him.  You  see  that  he  fears  the  worst.  He  does  not  know 
Madge  so  well  as  you. 

And  can  it  be  ?  Are  you  indeed  widowed  with  that  most  « 
terrible  of  widowhoods  ?  Is  your  wife  living,  and  yet  lost  T  ^ 
Talk  not  to  such  a  man  of  the  woes  of  sickness,  of  poverty,  of^ 
death ;  he  will  laugh  at  your  mimicry  of  grief. 

All  is  blackness ;  whichever  way  you  turn,  it  is  the  same^ 
there  is  no  light ;  vour  eye  is  put  out ;  your  soul  is  desolates 
forever.    The  heart,  by  which  you  had  grown  up  into  the  full- 
stature  of  joy  and  blessing,  is  rooted  out  of  you  and  thrown  like 
something  loathsome  at  which  the  carrion  dogs  of  the  world 
scent  and  snufSe. 
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They  will  point  at  you  as  the  man  who  has  lost  all  that  he 
prized ;  and  she  has  stolen  it  whom  he  prized  more  than  what 
was  stolen.  And  he,  the  accursed  miscreant  —  But  no,  it  can 
never  be.     Madge  is  as  true  as  Heaven ! 

Yet  she  is  not  there.  Whence  comes  the  light  that  is  to 
cheer  you  ? 

Your  children  ? 

Ay,  your  children  — your  little  Nelly,  your  noble  Frank,  they 
are  yours,  doubly,  trebly,  tenfold  yours  now  that  she,  their 
mother,  is  a  mother  no  more  to  them  forever ! 

Ay,  close  your  doors  ;  shut  out  the  world ;  draw  close  your 
curtains  ;  fold  them  to  your  heart,  your  crushed,  bleeding,  deso- 
late heart  Lay  your  forehead  to  the  soft  cheek  of  your  noble 
boy  ;  beware,  beware  how  you  dampen  that  damask  cheek  with 
your  scalding  tears!  Yet  you  cannot  help  it;  they  fall,  great 
drops,  a  river  of  tears,  as  you  gather  him  convulsively  to  your 
bosom. 

**  Father,  why  do  you  cry  so  ?**  says  Frank,  with  the  tears  of 
dreadful  sympathy  starting  from  those  eyes  of  childhood. 
"  Why,  papa  ?  "  mimes  little  Nelly. 

Answer  them  if  you  dare.  Try  it;  what  words,  blunder- 
ing, weak  words,  choked  with  agony,  leading  nowhere,  ending 
in  new  and  convulsive  clasps  of  your  weeping,  motherless 
children ! 

Had  she  gone  to  her  grave,  there  would  have  been  a  holy  joy, 
a  great  and  swelling  grief  indeed  ;  but  your  |)oor  heart  would 
^ave  found  rest  in  the  quiet  church-yard,  and  your  feelings, 
<*Ooted  in  that  cherished  grave,  would  have  stretched  up  toward 
^leaven  their  delicate  leaves  and  caught  the  dews  of  His  grace 
"^"ho  watcheth  the  lilies.  But  now,  with  your  heart  cast  under 
^oot,  or  buffeted  on  the  lips  of  a  lying  world,  finding  no  shelter 
no  abiding-place  —  alas,  we  do  guess  at  infinitude  only  by 
offering ! 

Madge,  Madge !  can  this  be  so  ?    Are  you  not  still  the  same 
^^weet,  guileless  child  of  Heaven  ? 

Peace. 

(From  *' Dream  LifO 

It  is  a  dream,  fearful,  to  be  sure,  but  only  a  dream.  Madge 
is  true.  That  soul  is  honest ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  (Jod 
never  made  it  to  be  false ;  He  never  made  the  sun  for  darkness. 
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And 'before  the  evening  has  waned  to  midnight,  sweet  day 
has  broken  on  your  gloom,  Madge  is  folded  to  your  bosom, 
sobbing  fearfully  —  not  for  guilt,  or  any  shadow  of  guilt,  but 
for  the  agony  she  reads  upon  your  brow  and  in  your  low 
sighs. 

The  mystery  is  all  cleared  by  a  few  lightning  words  from 
her  indignant  lips,  and  her  whole  figure  trembles  as  she  shrinks 
within  your  embrace  with  the  thought  of  that  great  evil  that 
seemed  to  shadow  you.  The  villain  has  sought  by  every  art  to 
beguile  her  into  appearance  which  should  compromise  her  char- 
acter and  so  wound  her  delicacy  as  to  take  away  the  courage  for 
return.  He  has  even  wrought  upon  her  affection  for  you  as  his 
master-weapon :  a  skilfully  contrived  story  of  some  accident 
that  had  befallen  you  had  wrought  upon  her  to  the  sudden  and 
silent  leaving  of  home.  But  he  has  failed.  At  the  first  sus- 
picion of  his  falsity,  her  dignity  and  virtue  shivered  all  his 
malice.  She  shudders  at  the  bare  thought  of  that  fiendish 
scheme  which  has  so  lately  broken  on  her  view. 

^^  Oh,  Clarence,  Clarence !  could  you  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve this  of  me  ?  " 

^Dear  Madge,  forgive  me  if  a  dreamy  horror  did  for  an 
instant  palsy  my  better  thought ;  it  is  gone  utterly,  it  will  never, 
never  come  again  ! " 

And  there  she  leans  with  her  head  pillowed  on  your  shoulder, 
the  same  sweet  angel  that  has  led  you  in  the  way  of  light,  and 
who  is  still  your  blessing  and  your  pride. 

He  —  and  you  forbear  to  name  his  name  —  is  gone ;  flying 
vainly  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  with  the  curse  of  Cain 
upon  him  hastening  toward  the  day  when  Satan  shall  clutch  his 
own. 

A  heavenly  peace  descends  upon  you  that  night  all  the  more 
sacred  and  calm  for  the   fearful  agony  that  has  come  before. 
A   Heaven  that   seemed  lost  is  yours.     A  love  that  you  had 
almost  doubted  is  beyond  all  suspicion.     A  heart  that,  in  the 
madness  of  your  frenzy,  you  had  dared  to  question,  you  worahip 
now  with  blushes  of  shame.     You  thank  God  for  this  grea 
goodness  as  you  never  thanked  Him  for  any  earthly  blessin 
before ;  and  with  this  twin  gratitude  lying  on  your  hearts  an 
clearing  your  faces  to  smiles,  you  live  on  together  the  old  life 
joy  and  of  affection. 

Again  with  brimming  nectar  the  years  fill  up  their 
Tour  children  grow  into   the   same  earnest  joyousness 
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witii  the  same  home  faiih  which  lightened  upon  your  young 
dreams,  and  toward  which  you  seem  to  go  back  as  you  riot 
with  them  in  their  Christmas  joys  or  upon  the  velyety  lawn  of 
June. 

Anxieties  indeed  overtake  you,  but  they  are  those  anxieties 

which  only  the  selfish  would  avoid  —  anxieties  that  better  the 

heart  with  a  great  weight  of  tenderness.     It  may  be  that  your 

mischievous  Frank  runs  wild  with  the  swift  blood  of  boyhood, 

and  that  the  hours  are  long  which  wait  his  coming.     It  may 

be  that  your  heart  echoes  iu  silence  the  mother's  sobs  as  she 

watches  his  fits  of  waywardness  and  showers   upon  his  very 

neglect  excess  of  love. 

Danger,  perhaps,    creeps    upon   little  joyous   Nelly,   which 
makes  you  tremble  for  her  life  ;  the  mother's  tears  are  checked 
t;hat  she  may  not  deepen  your  grief,  and  her  care  guards  the 
little  sufferer  like  a  Providence.      The  nights  hang  long  and 
lieavy  ;  dull,  stifled  breathing  wakes  the  chamber  with  ominous 
sound  ;  the  mother's  eye  scarce  closes,  but  rests  with  fond  sad- 
xiess  upon  the  little  struggling  victim  of  sickness ;   her  hand 
x*est8  like  an  angel   touch  upon  the  brow  all  beaded  with  the 
]:ieat8  of  fever;    the  straggling  gray  light  of  morning  breaks 
through  the  crevices  of  the  closed  blinds,  bringing  stir    and 
l^iistle  to  the  world,  but  in  your  home  lighting  only  the  darkness. 
Hope,  sinking  in  the  mother's  heart,  takes  hold  on  faith  in 
^I}od,  and  her  prayer  and  her  placid  look  of  submission,  more 
"fchan  all  your  philosophy,  add  strength  to  your  faltering  courage. 
But  little  Nelly  brightens ;  her  faded  features  take  on  bloom 
^gain  ;  she  knows  you ;  she  presses  your  hand ;  she  draws  down 
our  cheek   to   her  parched  lips ;    she    kisses  you  and  smiles. 
le  mother's  brow  loses  its  shadow ;  day  dawns  within  as  well 
without,  and  on  bended  knees  God  is  thanked. 
Perhaps  poverty   faces   you ;  your  darling  schemes  break 
^^own.    One  by  one,  with  failing  heart,  you  strip  the  luxuries 
^^rom  life.     But  the  sorrow  which  oppresses  you  is  not  the  selfish 
^lorrow  which  the  lone  man  feels ;  it  is  far  nobler ;  its  chiefest 
^Knouming  is  over  the  despoiled  home.     Frank  must  give  up  his 
;^romi8ed  travel ;  Madge   must  lose  her  favorite  pony ;  Nelly 
^Kiuflt  be  denied  her  fdte  upon  the  lawn.    The  home  itself,  en- 
deared by  80  many  scenes  of  happiness,  and  by  so  many  of  suf- 
fering, mnst  be  given  up.     It  is  hard,  very  hard  to  tear  away 
"Vour  wife  from  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  luxuries  that  she  has 
^viade  so  dear. 
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Now  she  is  far  stronger  than  you.  She  contrires  new  jojs ; 
she  wears  a  holy  cabn ;  she  cheers  bj  a  new  hopefulness ;  she 
buries  even  the  memory  of  luxury  in  the  riches  of  the  humble 
home  that  her  wealth  of  heart  endows.  Her  soul,  catching 
radiance  from  that  heavenly  world  where  her  hope  lives,  kindles 
amid  the  glowing  shadows  and  sheds  balm  upon  the  little  griefs, 
like  the  serene  moon  slanting  the  dead  sun's  life  upon  the 
night. 

Courage  wakes  in  the  presence  of  those  dependent  on  your 
toil.  Love  arms  your  hand  and  quickens  your  brain.  Resolu- 
tions break  large  from  the  swelling  soul.  Energy  leaps  into 
your  action  like  light.  Gradually  you  bring  back  into  your 
humble  home  a  few  traces  of  the  luxury  that  once  adorned  it 
That  wife,  whom  it  is  your  greatest  pleasure  to  win  to  smiles, 
wears  a  half-sad  look  as  she  meets  these  proofs  of  love;  she 
fears  that  you  are  perilling  too  much  for  her  pleasure. 

For  the  first  time  in  life  you  deceive  her.  You  have  won 
wealth  again;  you  now  step  firmly  upon  your  new-gained  san- 
dals of  gold.  But  you  conceal  it  from  her.  You  contrive  a 
little  scheme  of  surprise  with  Frank  alone  in  secret. 

You  purchase  again  the  old  home ;  you  stock  it,  as  far  as 
may  be,  with  the  old  luxuries ;  a  new  harp  is  in  the  place  of  ^ 
that  one  which  beguiled  so  many  hours  of  joy ;  new  and  chei 
ished  flowers  bloom  again  upon  the  window ;  her  birds 

and   warble   their   melody    where   they   warbled   it  before.    A - 

pony,  like  as  possible  to  the  old,  is  there  for  Madge ;  a  f^te^^ 
is  secretly  contrived  upon  the  lawn.  You  even  place  the  old^ 
familiar  books  upon  the  parlor  table. 

The  birthday  of  your  own  Madge  is  approaching,  a  t^t&^ 
you  never  pass  by  without  home  rejoicings.  You  drive  over-*^ 
with  her  upon  that  morning  for  another  look  at  the  old  place  ;:S 
a  cloud  touches  her  brow,  but  she  yields  to  your  wish.  An  old^ 
servant  whom  you  had  known  in  better  days  throws  open  th< 
gates. 

"  It  is  too,  too  sad,"  says  Madge.  "  Let  us  go  back,  Clarence, 
to  our  own  home ;  we  are  happy  there." 

"  A  little  further,  Madge." 

The  wife  steps  slowly  over  what  seems  the  sepulchre  of 
many  pleasures;  the  children  gambol  as  of  old,  and  pick  flowers- 
But  the  mother  checks  them. 

**  They  are  not  ours  now,  my  children." 

You  stroll  to  the  very  door;  the  goldfinches  are  hanging 
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upon  the  wall ;  the  mignonette  is  in  the  window.  Yon  feel  the 
hand  of  Madge  trembling  upon  your  arm ;  she  is  struggling  with 
her  weakness. 

A  tidj  waiting-woman  shows  you  into  the  old  parlor.  There 
is  a  harp ;  and  there,  too,  such  books  as  we  loved  to  read. 

Madge  is  overcome ;  now  she  entreats :  ^^  Let  us  go  away, 
Clarence."     And  she  hides  her  face. 

"  Never,  dear  Madge !  never !    It  is  yours  —  all  yours ! " 

She  looks  up  in  your  face ;  she  sees  your  look  of  triumph ; 
she  catches  sight  of  Frank  bursting  in  at  the  old  hall  door,  all 
radiant  with  joy. 

"  Frank !  Clarence ! "    The  tears  forbid  any  more. 

*^  God  bless  you,  Madge !     God  bless  you ! " 

And  thus,  in  peace  and  in  joy,  Manhood  passes  on  into  the 
third  season  of  our  life,  even  as  golden  Autumn  sinks  slowly 
into  the  tomb  of  Winter. 
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The  Duel.i 

(From  "Thee  and  You.") 

One  morning  Schmidt  proposed  to  me  that  we  should 
up  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Falls ;  and  as  I  was  always  glad  of 
company,  we  set  out  after  our  one-o'clock  dinner.     Where 
walked  by  ponds  and  green  fields  and  gardens  the  great  city  h 
come  and  left  no  spot  unfilled ;  but  now,  as  then,  above 
mount  the  river   rolled  broad  between  grassy  hills  and  bo! 
rocky  points.    We  hailed  a  boatman  just  below  Callowhill  Stree 
and  being  set  on  the  far  side  went  away  northward  along 

^  Copyright,  1 880,  hy  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    Used  bj  permiarioii* 
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[Tei^marge.  It  was  lovely  then  :  it  is  so  to-day.  We  walked 
fTij  leaying  above  ns  on  the  bank  the  sloping  lawns  of  Solitude, 
^weetbrier's,  Eaglesfield,  and  at  last  Belmont,  and,  now  by  the 
mter-side  and  now  under  the  overhanging  catalpas  of  the 
River  Boad,"  came  at  last  to  the  ^^  Falls."  In  those  days  a 
\t  rock  extended  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  from  the  west 
ade,  and  so  dammed  up  the  waters  that  they  broke  in  foam 
»agh  the  narrow  gap  on  the  east,  and  fell  noisily  about  six 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  rock,  I  recall  well,  was 
:fiill  of  potholes,  and  there  was  one  known  from  its  shape  as 
X^^^il  Foot.  Of  all  this  there  is  to-day  nothing  left,  the  dam  at 
;f*ainnount  having  hidden  it  under  water,  but  in  those  times  the 
-^new  from  the  rock  took  in  a  lovely  sweep  of  river  down  to 
;^^eter*B  Island  and  far  beyond  it. 

That  was  a  day  to  remember,  and  it  brought  out  all  that 
'as  most  curious  and  quaint  and  sincere  in  my  Oerman  friend, 
was  mid-October,  and  a  haze  which  was  gray  or  gold  as  shade 
sun  prevailed  lay  moveless  everywhere. 
Said  Schmidt  to  me,  basking  on  the  rock,  ^'  Have  you  learned 
^t  to  look  with  curiousness  at  this  pretty  Nature  which  for  us 
xesses  with  nice  changes  all  the  days  ?" 

fiis  speech  often  puzzled  me,  and  I  said  as  much  this  time. 
^  It  is  my  bad  English  which  I  have  when  I  try  not  to  talk 
Spenser  or  my  Shakespeare,  to  which  I  went  to  school.  It 
not  a  mystery  I  meant.  I  would  but  this  say,  that  it  is  gain- 
^I  of  what  is  most  sweet  in  living  to  have  got  that  wise  nearness 
^'  love  to  Nature.  Well!  and  I  am  not  yet  understood?  So 
^^'fc  it  be.  When  a  music  which  pleases  you  is  heard,  is  it  that  it 
fill«  up  full  your  throat  some  way  and  overflows  your  eyes  ?" 

3  was  ever  sensitive  to  harmony,  and  could  follow  him  now. 
-^  ^^.id,  "Yes,  there  are  songs  which  are  most  sweet  to  me, — 
^^l^ich  so  move  me  that  I  scarce  hear  them  willingly." 

Thus,*'  he  said, "  I  am  stirred  by  the  great  orchestra  of 
Or  which  is  here,  but  music  I  know  not.     How  strange  is 
!    And  if,"  he  said,  "  you  were  to  shut  your  eyes,  what  is 
^*  ^'^^  this  loveliness  would  stay  with  you  ?" 

Oh,  but,"  said  I,  '^  no  one  thing  makes  it  lovely.     It  is  not 
color,  but  sounds,  like  this  rush  of  water  at  our  feet." 
^  It  is  as  you  say,"  replied  Schmidt.    "  And  what  a  sweet- 
^Oc^pered  day,  with  a  gray  haziness  and  a  not  unkindly  coolness 
^  tifce  air  where  the  sun  is  not ! " 

^  A  day  like  Priscilla,"  I  said,  demurely. 
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"Yes,**  he  replied,  "that  was  well  said,  —  like  Priscilla. 
How  lovely  sad  that  is,"  he  went  on,  "  to  see  the  leaves  shiver 
in  the  wind  and  rain  all  reds  and  golds  through  the  air !  And 
do  you  see  this  picture  behind  us,  where  is  that  great  green  fir, 
and  around  it  to  the  top,  like  a  flame,  the  scarlet  of  your 
Virginia  creeper?  And  below  these  firs  on  the  ground  is  a 
carpet,  —  a  carpet  all  colors  near,  and  gray  pinks  to  ns  far 
away;  and  under  the  maples  what  you  call, —  achi  the  wild 
words  which  fail  me,  —  fine  broken-up  gold  and  red  bits.  It  is 
what  you  call  stippled,  I  mean." 

"  And  the  curled  leaves  afloat,"  I  said,  "  how  pretty  they  are." 

"  And  the  brown  sedges,"  he  added,  "  and  the  crumpled 
brown  ferns,  and  over  them  the  great  splendid  masses  of  color, 
which  do  laugh  at  a  painter ! " 

Then  we  were  silent  a  while,  and  the  blue  smoke  went  up  in 
spirals  from  Schmidt's  meerschaum.  At  last  he  said,  in  his  odd, 
abrupt  way,  "  To  talk  helps  to  think.  This  is  a  strange  coil  we 
have  about  our  good  Priscilla.  I  have  been  going  it  over  in  my 
own  mind." 

"  I  understand  it  so  little,"  said  I,  "  that  I  am  unable  to 
help  you.     Can  you  tell  me  more  of  it  than  I  know  already  ?  " 

«  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Schmidt,  frankly.    "  This  is  it  —  " 

"  But  stop! "  said  I.     "If  it  involves  other  folks'  secrets, 
do  not  want  to  know  it." 

"  That  is  my  business,"  returned  Schmidt,  deliberately  fiUin; 
his  pipe.     "  What  I  do  1  settle  with  my  own  conscience  if  I  hav 
any ;  which  I  know  not  clearly.     How  amazing  some  day  to 
called  to  an  account  for  it,  and  then  to  put  hands  in  the  mo 
pockets  and  say,  ^  Where  is  it  ? '     Let  me  talk  my  dark  though 
out  to  daylight." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  go  on." 

"  And  first  of  Oldmixon.     There  is,  I  have  come  to  know, 
black  history  of  this  man  in  the  war.     Our  good  Wholeson 
was  in  the  way  to  help  him  with  money,  so  much  that  to  pay 
could  not.     Then  is  there  a  not  nice  story  of  a  shipwreck,  ai 
boats  too  full,  and  women  which  he  would  throw  overboard 
not  take  in  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  sharp  words  and  a  quai 
with  Wholesome,  and  these  followed  by  a  stab  in  the  darkn< 
and  a  good  man  over  in  a  raging  sea  and  no  more  seen  of  me^is-'-' 

"  Oood  Heavens !  "  said  I :  "do  you  mean  he  stabbed  Wh^l^ 
some  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,"  he  replied. 
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"  Then  is  it  a  tale  told  ?"  I  said. 

**  Hardly  do  I  know,"  replied  Schmidt,  rising.  "  There  are 
two  ends  to  all  things.  Let  us  go :  the  twilight  falls,  and  how 
lovely  is  the  golden  light  on  the  yellow  hickories  yonder !  ** 

And  so  we  strolled  homeward  lazily,  the  chill  October  even- 
ing air  growing  damper  and  the  twilight  well  upon  us  before 
we  reached  the  city. 

Just  as  we  were  come  to  our  own  door,  Schmidt,  who  had  been 
long  silent,  stopped  me  and  said,  ^'  There  is  a  thing  I  would  say 
to  you  for  lack  of  an  elder  to  listen.  But  first  make  me  a 
promise  that  no  mau'^s  ear  shall  get  the  value  of  what  I  have 
said  to  vou." 

"  I  will  tell  no  one,"  I  answered. 

Then  he  paused  :  "  This  more  I  want  of  you.  I  have  much 
weighed  it  before  I  thought  to  put  on  one  so  young  what  may 
come  to  be  a  burden  ;  but  also  there  is  none  else.  Some  time 
if  that  I  send  or  write  for  you  to  follow  me,  do  it  swiftly  as  I 
may  direct.     Will  you  ?  " 

I  said  yes  with  a  sense  that  it  was  to  one  of  my  bringing  up 
a  little  too  romantic,  and  so  far  absurd ;  yet  his  tone  was  ear- 
nest, and  even  sad,  and  I  therefore  took  care  not  to  smile. 

"  That  is  all,"  he  returned  ;  and  we  went  in. 

All  that  time  is  broken  up  for  me  into  distinct  scenes  like 
a  play,  some  of  them,  as  I  said  before,  having  the  clearness  of 
pictures,  being  like  these  but  the  scenes  of  a  moment.  The 
days  and  hours  between  are  loss  well  defined  in  my  memory. 
There  is  one  of  these  brief  pictures  which  hangs  as  it  were  in 
my  mind,  and  which  I  could  wish  that  some  one  would  paint  for^ 
me. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Wholesome,  as  had  often^ 
chanced   of  late,  did  not  go  to  meeting,  but  after  breakfas 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  sombre  face  and  clouded  brow 
and  went  slowly  up-stairs  to  his  chambers  in  the  third  story 
In  one  he  slept ;  the  other  was  a  sitting-room,  filled  with  reli 
of  his  many  voyages,  —  skins  of  wild  beasts,  deer  and  moose 
horns,  p\peB  and  the  like,  —  of  which  I  found  it  pleasant  to  hea 
him  chat.     I  followed  him  up-stairs,  and  with  Schmidt  came 
the  door  of  his  room,  meaning  to  ask  him  to  walk  with  ns.     H 
must  have  been  much  taken  up  with  his  own  thoughts,  for  h 
did  not  hear  us,  and,  the  door  being  ajar,  Schmidt  of  a  sudder^ 
checked  me  and  pointed  into  the  room.     Against  the  farther 
wall  was  a  tall  mahogany  clock,  such  as  are  common  in  obi 
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lioiueB  here,  —  a  rather  stately  timepiece,  crowned  with  a  carven 
cock  over  its  ample  metal  face.  Below  it,  on  the  floor,  lay  a 
large  tiger-skin,  upon  which  stood  Wholesome.  The  clock-door 
was  open,  and  he  seemed  to  have  just  taken  from  its  interior  a 
pair  of  rapiers.  One  he  had  set  against  the  clock,  and  un- 
sheathing ^e  other  he  held  the  point  in  one  hand  and  the  haft 
in  the  oti^er,  and  bent  it  as  if  to  try  its  temper.  I  can  see  the 
man  now  in  his  drab  clothes,  his  curly  hair,  his  look  of  easy, 
ample  strength,  the  tiger-skin  and  the  open  clock.  Then  I  can 
see  him  throw  his  chest  out  and  lunge  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
wall  with  the  lightsome  grace  of  a  practised  hand. 

Schmidt  stepped  back  on  tiptoe,  whispering,  "  Come  away," 
and  silently  we  went  down  the  staircase,  I  wondering,  and  he 
moody  and  abstracted,  making  no  reply  to  my  questionings  and 
comments. 

At  last  he  said,  ^'  I  walk  not  to-day.  Will  you  please  me  to 
not  forget  what  you  have  promised  yesterday  V* 

The  summons  came  soon.  I  was  lying  on  the  grass  under 
Uie  apricots,  teasing  the  cat  for  the  lack  of  better  amusement, 
that  Sunday  in  the  early  afternoon.  Across  me  fell  the  shadow 
of  Schmidt  coming  noiseless  over  the  sward.  I  rolled  over  on 
xny  back,  laughing  and  tossing  the  angry  cat  about,  knowing 
not  it  was  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy  whicii  had  fallen  across  me 
^t  my  careless  play. 

Schmidt  regarded  me  a  moment  with  a  soft,  grave  look,  and 

fthen,  dropping  on  the  grass  beside  me,  said,  ^'  I  have  before  me 

Xn  the  day  which  goes  a  business  which  will  not  be  the  play  of 

ft>oys ;  but  being,  as  you  know,  a  man  of  lonely  ways,  there  is 

:x:iot  one  I  can  think  to  ask  that  they  go  with  me." 

^  And  why  not  take  me,"  I  said,  ^^  as  you  meant  to  do,  I 
Suppose  ?  " 

"  1  would  not  if  I  could  help  it,"  he  returned. 
**  Now,  Mr.  Schmidt,"  said  I,  abruptly,  "  it  is  a  fancy  yon 
^nd  Mr.  Wholesome  have  to  make  a  boy  of  me ;  but  if  not  forty, 
H  am  no  more  a  boy  than  you.  If  you  want  help  and  I  can  give 
^t,  I  am  at  your  call.  If  you  want  to  explain  your  purpose,  I 
^^11  listen.  If  you  choose  to  hold  your  tongue,  I  am  willing  to 
^q  with  you  anywhere  without  question." 

^  That  was  nice-spoken,"  he  said,  quietly,  <<  and  with  good 
^tniflt  There  will  a  woman  love  you  well  some  day  for  the 
sweet  honest  ways  of  you.  Come,  then,  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
door  a  moment." 
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He  presently  appeared  with  a  long  plaid  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  the  air  being  shrewd  and  cool,  and  we  went  away 
down  Arch  Street  together. 

At  the  corner  of  High  and  Front  stood  a  building  with 
hipped  roof  and  many  gables,  once  the  London  Coffee-House, 
but  at  the  time  t  speak  of  rather  fallen  in  its  fortunes  to  be 
a  lodging-house  of  no  great  repute,  but  not  ill  kept,  and  in  the 
war  a  great  resort  of  privateersmen. 

As  we  turned  into  the  bar-room  together,  Schmidt  said  to 
me,  ^^  You  are  here  only  to  see,  and  to  remember  what  you  come 
to  see." 

Then  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  landlord,  like 
himself  a  German,  and,  laughing  gayly,  went  away  up  the  nar- 
row stairs  to  a  front  room  on  the  second  story,  where  he 
knocked.  I  heard  no  reply,  but,  at  all  events,  Schmidt  walked 
in,  and  as  I  passed  him  turned,  locked  the  door,  and,  keeping 
the  key  in  his  hand,  went  a  pace  or  two  before  me.  At  the 
table  between  the  windows  sat  John  Oldmixon.  He  turned  his 
head,  and  with  an  oath  too  profane  to  repeat  threw  down  his 
pen,  and  rising  faced  us.  Schmidt  walked  to  the  table,  and 
glancing  at  the  half-written  letter  which  lay  there,  said,  smiling, 
**  You  write  to  Richard  Wholesome  ?  Then  am  I  yet  in  good 
time." 

"  For  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Oldmixon,  angrily.  "  To  look  at  a 
private  letter  ?  Who  the  devil  asked  you  to  come  here?  Leave 
my  room,  or  —  " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Schmidt,  quietly.     "  You  are,  as  I  do  sup- 
pose, a  man  of  the  world,  and  what  is  called  a  gentleman.    £ 
have  a  brief  business  with  you,  which  I  would  not  for  the  sak^ 
of  myself  and  you  should  be  known." 

**  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  returned  Oldmixon,  "  of  any  busines^ii^ 
you  can  possibly  have  with  me.     Open  that  door  and  leave  m] 


room." 


"  Ach  !  well ! "  said  Schmidt.    "  Will  you  then  listen  to  me  ? 

"  No  ! "  cried  the  other.     "  No  man  shall  play  this  kind 
game  on  me.     Go,  or  I  shall  have  to  make  you." 

"It  will  be  well  if  you  shall  hear  me,"  replied  Schmid 
quite  master  of  himself. 

"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  shall  open  the  door  by  force 
have  you  put  out." 

''  But  to  my  side  there  are  two,"  said  Schmidt,  as  Oldmix 
advanced. 
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On  this  hint  I  stood  against  the  door,  saying,  ^  What  Mr. 
Schmidt  wants  I  know  no  more  than  yoa,  but  until  you  hear 
him  you  do  not  leave  this  room." 

*^  Oldmixon  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  as  by  a 
sudden  resolution,  said,  ^^  A  deuced  pretty  business,  indeed  !  I 
cannot  fight  two.     What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

**  Now  you  are  come  iuto  the  laini  <»f  reason,"  said  the  German. 
^  I  pray  of  you  to  hear  me,  and  with  tranquilness  to  think." 
**  GK)  on,"  said  Oldmixon. 

"  Good ! "  returned  Schmidt.     "  Mr.  Wholesome, — who  does 
well  know  all  of  you,  from  the  one  side  of  you  to  the  other,  what 
yon  call  through  and  through,  —  he  has  his  cause  why  he  may 
not  tell  of  you  and  send  you  away  or  have  you  put  in  jail." 
^^  Nonsense!  what  stuff  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Oldmixon. 
^  Yet  hear,"  said  Schmidt.     '^  I  have  put  on  paper,  which  is 
in  my  pocket  here,  a  little  account  of  you  for  to  be  given  to  a 
magistrate.     When  he  comes  to  see  it  there  arrives  straight  the 
constable,  and  he  touches  you  on  the  shoulder  and  says,  *  You 
come  with  me.* " 

**  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  other.    "  Is  this  a  theatre  ?*• 

*^  It  is  a  theatre,"  returned  Schmidt,  "  and  we  are  the  actors, 

and  the  play  is  good.    This  paper  you  can  have  on  your  own 

terms  if  you  are  wise ;  and  once  it  is  yours,  I  swear  to  you  I 

^ii  all  not  ever  in  life  speak  or  write  of  you  again.     But  if  you 

t^iil  not,  then  when  I  go  from  this,  in  a  time  but  short,  it  shall 

'»o  ixx  the  hands  of  the  recorder." 

••  Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?  "  said  the  other.  "  What  do 
^  ^  <5a,r6  for  your  terms  ?  and  what  are  you  to  me  ?  Wholesome 
^^11  never  testify  against  me." 

^*  Perhaps,"  said  Schmidt;  ^^  and  still  you  will  be  no  less  a 
^^^i  ruined;  and  here  at  least  there  shall  be  no  place  for  you, 
**^^    no  woman  —  ay,  not  the  lowest  —  will  look  on  you  with 


Oldmixon  fell  back  a  pace,  hesitated,  and  said   hoarsely, 
^^liat  do  you  want  ?  " 

Schmidt  leaned  over  and  said  something  to  him  which  I  did 
^^ti    hear. 

Oldmixon  started.  "Fight  you!"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
^'^^Iderment.  •*  What  for  ?  We  have  no  quarrel.  What  utter 
^^naensc ! " 

**  Nonsense  or  not,**  cried  Schmidt,  "  you  fight  or  I  go ;  and 
^^at  shall  follow  I  have  not  failed  to  tell  you." 

^uxv.  — 14 
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^*  Do  you  suppose,"  said  the  other,  ^^  I  am  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  every  foreign  adventurer  ?  If  you  come  on  Whole- 
some's  quarrel,  go  back  and  tell  him  I  will  meet  him  anywhere 
with  any  weapons.   With  him,  at  least,  I  have  a  score  to  settle.'' 

"And  what  score  ?"  returned  Schmidt. 

"  He  has  struck  me,"  said  Oldmixon.  "  I  am  only  waiting 
my  time.     I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  That  is  a  thing  easy  to  mend,"  said  Schmidt ;  and  to  my 
surprise  and  horror  he  struck  Oldmixon  on  the  face  with  the 
leatiier  glove  he  held. 

The  other,  wild  with  rage,  hit  out  at  him  fiercely  as  I  threw 
myself  between  them,  and  there  was  a  moment's  struggle,  when 
Schmidt  exclaimed,  stepping  back,  "  Will  that  be  enough  ?" 

"  Too  much  ! "  cried  the  other,  furiously.  "  You  shall  have 
your  way,  and  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,  not  on  mine.  I 
take  yauj  sir,  to  witness,"  he  added,  appealing  to  me,  "  that  he 
provoked  this  quarrel." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Schmidt ;  and  turning  to  me,  "  let  come 
what  shall,  Herr  Shelbume,  you  will  say  it  was  my  quarrel. 
And  now,"  to  Oldmixon,  "  the  terms  are  but  these ; "  and  he 
talked  apart  with  his  foe  a  few  moments.  There  was  anger  and 
dissent  and  insistence  in  their  words,  but  I  could  not,  and  did 
not  wish  to,  hear  them. 

At  last  Schmidt  said  aloud,  ^^  It  is  the  letters  against  this 
paper,  and  Mr.  Shelburne  to  hear  and  take  notice." 

I  bowed,  somewhat  in  the  dark,  I  confess. 

"Mr.  Shelburne  has  my  full  confidence,"  said  Oldmixon, 
saluting  me,  and  now  full  master  of  himself.  "  And  what  timt 
to-morrow  shall  it  be  ?  "  he  added. 

**  To-day,"  returned  Schmidt. 

"  Ah !  as  you  like,"  said  the  other,  with  a  good  show  of  in* 
difference:  "and  the  hour  and  place,  if  you  please?** 

"  To-day,"  said  Schmidt,  "  at  six  o'clock.  There  are  certain 
willows  of  a  clump  which  stand  a  mile  below  Passyunk  Boad  in 
the  meadow  on  the  way  to  League  Island.  Four  there  are  and 
one  dead, —  on  the  left.  If  at  that  hour  we  meet  not,  the  word 
shall  to  the  magistrate,  as  I  have  said  it." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Oldmixon ;  "  I  shall  not  fail  you.    The..^^ 
threat  was  little  needed.   Who  is  your  second.  Mine  will  be  — '" 

"  There  will  be  no  second  or  any  to  see,"  said  Schmidt. 

*^  But  this  is  not  a  duel :  it  is  murder ! "  exclaimed  Oldmixo 

"We  will  call  no  names,"  replied  the  Oerman.    ^  Will  y  ^* 
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be  there  ?  And  listen :  if  I  am  not  of  the  Inckj  side,  you  will 
take  this  paper  and  your  letters,  and  so  will  it  end.  That  is  my 
bargain,  and  you  have  much  to  win." 

"  Enough  ! "  cried  the  other.  "  I  shall  be  there,  —  ay,  and 
ready.     Your  weapons  ?  " 

^  These,"  said  Schmidt ;  and  throwing  back  his  cloak,  be  dis- 
played the  two  rapiers  we  had  seen  Wholesome  handling. 
•^Atsix?" 

^  At  six,"  said  the  other ;  and  with  no  more  words  we  left  the 
room. 

During  this  singular  scene  I  had  held  my  peace,  but  as 
we  reached  the  street  I  said,  ^^  You  cannot  really  mean  to  meet 
this  man  ?  " 

"  But  I  shall,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  will  here  leave  me." 
**  That,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  not  do.   If  you  go  alone,  it  must  seem 
to  any  one  a  murder  should  either  of  you  die.     I  go  with  you, 
come  what  may." 

He  reasoned  with  me  in  vain,  and  at  last,  seeing  that  the  time 
sped  away,  he  yielded,  and  we  hastily  took  a  chaise  from  a  livery- 
stable,  and,  I  driving,  we  went  away  to  the  place  set.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it  we  tied  the  horse  and  silently  walked  down 
the  road.  Presently  Schmidt  got  over  a  fence,  and  crossing  a 
meadow  paused  under  a  group  of  pollard  willows. 

The  scene  is  with  me  now,  to  fade  only  when  I  also  vanish. 

A  nearly  level  sun  shot  golden  light  across  the  tufted  marsh* 

grasses  of  the  low  Neck  lands,  already  touched  with  autumn 

grays.    There  was  no  house  near  us,  and  far  away  I  could  see 

over  the  ditches  and  above  the  dikes  of  this  bit  of  Holland  the 

tops  of  schooners  on  the  distant  Schuylkill.     To  the  north  the 

broken  lines  of  the  city  still  took  the  fading  sun,  while  around  us 

a  chill  October  haze  began  to  dim  the  farther  meadows,  and  to 

hover  in  the  comers  of  the  dikes  and  over  the  wider  ditches. 

We  had  waited  a  few  moments  only,  I  leaning  thoughtfully 

against  a  tree,  Schmidt  quietly  walking  to  and  fro,  smoking  as 

Qsnal,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no  more  moved  than  if  he  were 

Aere  to  shoot  for  a  wager.     The  next  moment  I  started,  as  he^ 

Aind  me  broke  out  the  loud  roar  of  some  ancient  bullfrog.     In 

*f^^9  I  was  getting  nervous  and  chilly.     Schmidt  laughed  mer- 

^iy    at  my  scare.    ^  And  listen ! "  he  said,  as  all  around  the 

^^'^^S^  big  and  little,  broke  into  hoarse  croakings  and  chirrups. 

^^l^-ii!"  he  went  on,  "there  is  to  nature  always  a  chorus  ready. 

^^^  you  find  a  sadness  in  their  tongues  to-day  ?  " 
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It  seemed  to  me  horrible,  indeed,  as  I  listened,  bnt  it  had 
never  so  seemed  to  me  before. 

^^Aud  now  is  our  man  here,"  exclaimed   Schmidt,  as  the 
sound  of  distant  horse-hoofs  caused  us  to  turn  toward  the  road. 

A  moment  or  two  later,  Oldmixon,  who  had  dismounted  and 
tied  his  horse,  came  swiftly  over  the  field. 

"  There  are  two  !  "  he  exclaimed,  abruptly. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Schmidt,    "  But  Mr.  Shelbam< 
shall  walk  a  hundred  yards  away  and  wait.     If  you  kill  me,  ii 
will  be  not  so  bad  a  thing  to  have  one  to  say  there  was  a 
play." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but  we  did  not  so  agree." 

"  The  paper,"  said  Schmidt, "  is  here ;  and  the  letters? —  " 

"  Are  here,"  returned  Oldmixon. 

^^Mr.  Shelburne  shall  take  them,  if  you  please,"  addi 
Schmidt.  "  If  you  have  good  fortune,  they  both  shall  to  yoi 
and  if  I  am  to  win,  Mr.  Shelburne  shall  me  kindly  give  thei 
and  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  mau  to  be  truthful  to  what  I  ha 
you  promised.  And  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  is  this  all 
them  ?  " 

"On  my  honor,"  returned   Oldmixon,  proudly,  with  mc 
courtesy  than  was  common  to  him. 

"  These,  then,  to  you,  my  Shelburne,"  said  Schmidt;  "a^^»-d, 
as  I  have  said,  you  will  amuse  yourself  a  hundred  yards  AW^Bm^J, 
not  looking  until  there  is  no  more  sound  of  swords." 

I  felt  there  was  no  more  to  be  done,  and  so  walked  sloi 
away,  carrying  the  papers,  while  the  two  men  took  oflf  their  coi 
I  turned  at  the  sharp  click  of  the  meeting  blades,  and  lool 
with  wild  eagerness.     The  contrast  between  the  German's  ch 
set,  ungainly  form  and  the  well-knit,  tall  figure  of  his  foe  fil.1^ 
me  on  a  sudden  with  foreboding.     I  was  surprised,  however^    ^^ 
a  moment,  to  see  that  Schmidt  was  a  master  of  his  weap>o^' 
For  a  minute  or  so  —  I  cannot  tel)  how  long,  it  seemed  to  m^    ^^ 
eternity  —  the  swords  flashed  and  met  and  quivered  and  seerad^ 
glued  together,  and  then  there  were  two  cries  of  rage  and   J^J* 
Schmidt's  foot  had  slipped  on  the  tufted  sward,  and  01dmix4>x3  8 
sword-point  had  entered  his  right  breast.     The  German  cau^'^ 
the  blade  with  his  left  hand,  and  ran  his  foe  furiously  throufiT^ 
the  sword-arm,  so  that  he  dropped  his  weapon,  staggered,  slipp^i 
and  fell,  while  the  German  threw  the  blade  far  to  the  left.    I  rsn 
forward  at  once. 

"  Back  !"  cried  Schmidt ;  and,  gathering  himself  up,  said  to 
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Oldmixon,  "  Your  life  is  mine.  Keep  still  or  I  will  kill  you  :  as 
J  live,  I  will  kill  you !  You  had  Priscilla'g  letters :  they  are  to 
vne  now.     And  do  you  give  her  up  for  always  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Oldmixon. 

"  Then  I  shall  kill  you,"  said  Schmidt.  "  Say  your  prayers : 
^ou  have  no  more  to  live." 

The  fallen  man  was  white  with  fear,  and  turned  towards  me 
:f  or  help.  The  German,  hurt,  unsteady,  feeling  his  minutes 
X>i*6cious,  was  yet  cool  and  stern.    "  The  words ! "  he  said. 

"  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  Oldmixon. 

This  was  all,  as  it  were,  a  moment's  work,  while  I  was  ad- 
"V'ancing  over  the  half-meadow  across  which  I  had  retreated. 

"Schmidt,"  I  said,  "for  Heaven's  sake,  remember  me  at 
I  east.     Don't  kill  a  defenceless  man  in  cold  blood." 

"  Back ! "  he  answered  :  "  not  a  step  more  near  or  he  dies  as 
'fcy  you;*'  and  his  dripping  sword-point  flickered  perilously  over 
^)ldmixon  as  he  lay  at  his  feet.  **  Quick  ! "  he  said.  "  I  am 
^urt,  —  I  fail.  To  kill  you  were  more  sure.  Quick !  the  words ! 
'•he  words ! " 

"  What  words  ? "  said  Oldmixon.  "  I  am  in  your  power. 
^Wliat  are  your  terms?" 

^^  You  will  say,"  said  Schmidt,  his  hand  on  his  side  and  speak- 
ing hard,  **you  will  say,  *I  give  back  her  words  —  with  her 
^letters.'  ** 

"  I  do,"  said  Oldmixon. 

"  And  you  hear  ?  "  said  Schmidt  to  me,  coming  near ;  ^^  and 
^Cake  that  other  rapier,  Shelburne." 

Oldmixon  had  risen  and  stood  facing  us,  silent,  ghastly,  an 
^twful  memory  to  this  day  as  a  baffled  man,  and  around  us  the 
>)rown  twilight,  and  his  face  black  against  the  blue  eastern  sky. 

**  Yet  a  word  more,"  said  Schmidt.  "  You  have  lost,  and  I 
iiave  won.  To-night  shall  my  charge  be  set  before  a  magistrate. 
"You  have  a  horse  :  go  !     Let  us  see  you  not  any  more." 

It  was  after  dark  by  the  time  I  reached  home  in  the  chaise 
^ith  my  companion,  as  to  whom  I  felt  the  most  bitter  anxiety, 
^t  first  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  condition,  but  upon  his  saying  it 
hurt  him  to  talk,  I  ceased  to  question  him  and  hurried  the  horse 
^ver  the  broken  road.  When  at  last  we  were  at  our  house-door, 
I  helped  him  to  get  out,  and  saw  him  sway  a  moment  as  with 
^veakuess.  As  I  opened  the  door  I  said,  '^  Let  me  help  you  to 
bed." 
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He  replied,  '^  Yes,  it  were  well ;  *'  and  resting  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  used  one  of  the  sheathed  rapiers  as  a  staff. 

Candles  were  burning  in  the  parlor,  and  an  astral  lamp,  and 
voices  sober  or  merry  came  through  the  half-closed  door.  On 
the  hall-table  was  also  a  candle.  Of  a  sudden  Schmidt  paused, 
and  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  weakness,  with  a  certain  pitiful 
terror  in  its  tones, "  The  power  goes  away  from  me.  I  grow 
blind,  and  shall  —  see  —  her  —  no  —  more." 

Meanwhile  he  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  then  with  a  crj  of 
**  Priscilla ! "  he  turned  from  my  supporting  shoulder,  and  as 
one  dazed,  pushed  open  the  parlor  door,  and  staggering,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  room,  dropped  it  and  leant  both  hands  on  the 
little  round  table  for  support,  so  that  for  a  moment  the  light  fell 
on  his  ghastly  white  face  and  yearning  eyes.  Then  he  swayed, 
tottered,  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

They  were  all  around  him  in  a  moment  with  cries  of  dismay 
and  pity. 

^'  What  is  this  ?"  said  some  one  to  me. 

Priscilla  was  on  the  floor  at  once,  and  had  lifted  his  head 
on  to  her  knee. 

"  He  is  hurt,"  said  I. 

"  Ah !  God  have  pity  on  us ! "  exclaimed  Wholesome,  pid^ 
ing  up  his  rapier.     ^^  I   understand.     Bring  water,  some   on 
and  brandy.     Quick  ! " 

"  Does  thee  see,"  cried  Priscilla  in  sudden,  "  he  is  bleedi 
Oh,  cruel  men  !  " 

I  stood  by  with  fear,  remorse,  and  sorrow  in  my  heart.  " 
was  —  "I  began. 

"  Hush !  "  broke  in  Wholesome,  "  another  time.  He 
better.  His  eyes  are  open :  he  wants  something.  What  ii 
Heinrich  ?  " 

**  Priscilla,"  he  said. 

"  Priscilla  is  here,  dear  friend,"  she  said  quietly,  bendi 
over  him. 

"  I  thought  I  was  a  little  boy  and  my  head  in  my  mothe 
lap.  Where  am  I  ?  Ah,  but  now  I  do  remember.  The  letters 
and  he  fumbled  at  his  pocket,  and  at  last  pulled  them  o 
**  With  this  on  them,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  ever  any  more  thi 
of  him." 

They  were  stained  with  the  blood  from  his  wound 

"  Never !  never !  never !  "  she  cried  piteoualy :  "  for  this  1 
wickedness  no  forgiveness !  " 
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^  And  he  is  gone,**  he  added*  **  And  Shelbnme,  —  where  ii 
my  Shelborne  ?  " 

^^  Here !  here ! "  I  said. 

**  Tell  her  —  he  gives  her  np  —  for  always  —  never  no  more 
to  trouble  her  good  sweetness.     Wholesome,  where  art  thou  ?  " 

<<  I  am  with  you/'  said  the  captain,  in  a  Toice  husky  with 
emotion. 

^^  Quick  !  listen ! "  continued  Schmidt,  gasping.  ^  Time 
goes  away  for  me.     Is  it  that  you  do  love  her  well  7  ** 

"  Oh,  my  God ! "  said  Wholesome. 

**  But  never  more  so  well  as  I,"  said  Schmidt.  "  PrisciUa !  ** 
As  he  spoke  his  eyes  looked  up  with  yearning  into  the  face 
above  his  own.  Then  suddenly  he  drew  a  long  breath,  his  hands 
ceased  to  clutch  her  dress,  his  head  rolled  over.    He  was  dead. 
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MiTFORD,  Mary  Russell,  an   English  miscellaneous  writerj 
born  at  Alresford,  Hampshire,  December  16,  1787;  died  at  Swal — 
lowfield,  January  10,  1855.     She  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school, 
where  she  remained  until  she  was  fifteen.     Her  earliest  published 
works  were  a  volume  of  "  Miscellaneous  Poems "  (1810) ;  "  Chris- 


tina," a    narrative   poem  (1811) ;   and  "  Blanche  '*  (1812),     Marj- 
Russell  Mitford,  at  the  age  of  nearly  forty  was  compelled  to  betak< 
herself  to  authorship  as  a  means  of  support.     She  first  tried  th 
drama,  producing  "  Julian  "  (1823),  "  The  Foscari "  (1825),  "  Dra- 
matic  Scenes  "  (1827),  "  Rienzi "  (1828),  and  "  Charles  the  First ' 
(1828).     In  the  meanwhile  she  had  begun  that  series  of  domest 
sketches  by  which  she  is  best  remembered.     These  are  "  Our  Vil 
lage,"  of  which  several  series  were  issued  (1824-32),  and  "Belfo 
Regis"  (1835).     In  1838  she  received  a  pension.     Her  later  worl 
are  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life  "  (1853),  and  "  Atherton  am 
Other  Sketches"  (1854). 


Frost  and  Thaw. 

(From  "  Oup  Vmage.") 

January  23d.  —  At  noon  to-day  I  and  my  white  grey- 
hound, Mayflower,  set  out  for  a  walk  into  a  very  beautiful 
world  —  a  sort  of  silent  fairy-land  —  a  creation  of  that  match- 
less magician,  the  hoar-frost.  There  had  been  just  snow 
enough  to  cover  the  earth  and  all  its  covers  with  one  sheet  of 
pure  and  uniform  white,  and  just  time  enough  since  the  snow 
had  fallen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  freed  of  their  fleecy  load, 
and  clothed  with  a  delicate  coating  of  rime.  The  atmosphere 
was  deliciously  calm;  soft,  even  mild,  in  spite  of  the  ther- 
mometer; no  perceptible  air,  but  a  stillness  that  might  almost 
be  felt,  the  sky,  rather  gray  than  blue,  throwing  out  in  bold 
relief  the  snow-covered  roofs  of  our  village,  and  the  rimy  trees 
that  rise  above  them,  and  the  sun  shining  dimly  as  through  a 
veil,  giving  a  pale,  fair  light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter. 
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lere  was  a  silence,  too,  that  might  become  the  moon,  as  we 
iB'feood  at  our  little  gate  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  Sabbath- 
lil<e  pause  of  work  aud  play,  rare  on  a  work-day;  nothing  was 
dible  but  the  pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low,  monotonous 
und,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  life  and 
.ture  can  make  to  absolute  silence.  The  very  wagons  as 
.<y  come  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten  track  of  crisp,  yel- 
»^8h  frost-dust,  glide  along  like  shadows ;  even  May's  bound- 
£  footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of  speed,  fall  like  snow 
Lpon  snow. 

But  we  shall  have  noise  enough  presently :  May  has  stopped 

i'ti  Lizzy's  door;  and  Lizzy,  as  she  sat  on  i^e  window-sill  with 

bright,  rosy  face  laughing  through  the  casement,  has  seen 

l^er  and  disappeared.     She  is  coming.     No  I     The  key  is  tum- 

uig  in  the  door,  and  sounds  of  evil  omen  issue  through  the 

'-hole  —  sturdy  "Let  me  outs,"  and  "I  will  goes,"  mixed 

th  shrill   cries  on   May   and  on  me   from   Lizzy,   piercing 

'^^l^^ough  a  low  continuous  harangue,  of  which  the  prominent 

P&i^  are  apologies,  chilblains,  sliding,  broken  bones,  lolly- 

PopB,    rods,    and   gingerbread,    from    Lizzy's   careful   mother. 

**I^on't  scratch  the  door.    May!      Don't  roar  so,   my  Lizzy! 

^e  '11  call  for  you  as  we  come  back."  —  "I'll  go  now!    Let 

i^te  out!    I  will  go!"  are  the  last  words  of  Miss  Lizzy.     Mem. 

— ^  Not  to  spoil  that  child  —  if  I  can  help  it     But  I  do  think 

^^T  mother  might  have  let  the  poor  little  soul  walk  with  us  to- 

*^y.      Nothing  worse  for  children  than  coddling.      Nothing 

'^^titer  for  chilblains  than  exercise.     Besides,  I  don't  believe 

^be  bas  any  —  and  as  to  breaking  her  bones  in  sliding,  I  don't 

^^Ppose  there  's  a  slide  on  the  common.      These  murmuring 

^^^gitations  have  brought  us  up  the  hill,  and  half-way  across 

*^^    light  and  airy  common,  with  its  bright  expanse  of  snow 

*^^<i   its  clusters  of  cottages,  whose  turf  fires  send  such  wreaths 

^*    ^moke  sailing  up  the  air,  and   diffuse  such  aromatic  fra- 

?*'^x^ce  around.     And  now  comes  the  delightful  sound  of  child- 

J^*^     voices,    ringing  with    glee   and    merriment   almost  from 

^^*^oath  our  feet     Ah,  Lizzy,  your  mother  was  right!    They 

^*^     shouting  from  that  deep,   irregular  pool,   all  glass  now, 

^*^^Te,  on  two  long,  smooth,  liny  slides,   half-a-dozen  ragged 

^**^liin8  are  slipping  along  in  tottering  triumph.      Half-a-dozen 

*^^P«  bring  us  to  the  bank  right  above  them.     May  can  hardly 

^^^i^t  the  temptation  of  joining  her  friends,  for  most  of  the 

"^^^lets  are  of  her  acquaintance,  especially  the  rogue  who  leads 
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the  slide — he  with  the  brimleu  hat,  whose  bronzed  complex- 
ion and  white  flaxen  hair,  reversing  the  usual  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  the  human  countenance,  give  so  strange  and  foreign  a 
look  to  his  flat  and  comic  features.  This  hobgoblin,  Jack 
Rapley  by  name,  is  May's  great  crony;  and  she  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  steep,  irregular  descent,  her  black  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  him,  as  if  she  intended  him  the  favor  of  jumping  on  his 
head.  She  does :  she  is  down,  and  upon  him :  but  Jack  Rapley 
is  not  easily  to  be  knocked  off  his  feet.  He  saw  her  coming, 
and  in  the  moment  of  her  leap  sprung  dexterously  off  the  slide 
on  the  rough  ice,  steadying  himself  by  the  shoulder  of  the  next 
in  file,  which  unlucky  follower,  thus  imexpectedly  checked  in 
his  career,  fell  plump  backwards,  knocking  down  the  rest  of 
the  line  like  a  nest  of  card-houses.  There  is  no  harm  done  , 
but  there  they  lie,  roaring,  kicking,  sprawling,  in  every  atti 
tude  of  comic  distress,  whilst  Jack  Rapley  and  Mayflower,  sol 
authors  of  this  calamity,  stand  apart  from  the  throng,  fondlin 
and  coquetting,  and  complimenting  each  other,  and  very  vis 
bly  laughing.  May  in  her  black  eyes.  Jack  in  his  wide,  cl 
shut  mouth,  and  his  whole  monkey-face,  at  their  comrade&r 
mischances.  I  think.  Miss  May,  you  may  as  well  come 
again,  and  leave  Master  Rapley  to  fight  your  battles.  He 
get  out  of  the  scrape.  He  is  a  rustic  wit  —  a  sort  of  Ro 
Qoodfellow  —  the  sauciest,  idlest,  cleverest,  best-natured 
in  the  parish ;  always  foremost  in  mischief,  and  always 
to  do  a  good  turn.  The  sages  of  our  village  predict  sad  thi 
of  Jack  Rapley,  so  that  I  am  sometimes  a  little  ashamed 
confess,  before  wise  people,  that  I  have  a  lurking  predilecfrmon 
for  him  (in  common  with  other  naughty  ones),  and  that  I  L  il^e 
to  hear  him  talk  to  May  almost  as  well  as  she  does.  ^Gok3K^^ 
May!"  and  up  she  springs,  as  light  as  a  bird.  The  roaA  ^^ 
gay  now ;  carts  and  post-chaises,  and  girls  in  red  cloaks,  il**^ 
afar  off,  looking  almost  like  a  toy,  the  coach.  It  meets  us  C-**^ 
and  soon.  How  much  happier  the  walkers  look  than  the  ri 
—  especially  the  frost-bitten  gentleman  and  the  shivering  1 
with  the  invisible  face,  sole  passengers  of  that  commodi^*^ 
machine!  Hooded,  veiled,  and  bonneted,  as  she  is,  one  s^^* 
from  her  attitude  how  miserable  she  would  look  uncovered. 

Another  pond,  and  another  noise  of  children.     More  sl'^* 
ing  ?    Oh,  no !    This  is  a  sort  of  higher  pretension.     Our  fg9^ 
neighbor,   the  lieutenant,   skating,  and  his  own  pretty  lit*'*^ 
hoys,  and  two  or  three  other  four-year-old  elves,  standing  on 
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the  brink  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and  wonder !    Oh,  what  happy 
spectators!     And  what  a  happy  performer!    They  admiring, 
he  admired,  with  an  ardor  and  sincerity  never  excited  by  all 
the  qaadrilles  and  the  spread-eagles  of  the  Seine  and  the  Ser- 
pentine.    He  really  skates  well,  though,  and  I  am  glad  I  came 
this  way;  for,  with  all  the  father's  feelings  sitting  gayly  at  his 
lieart,  it  must  still  gratify  the  pride  of  skill  to  have  one  spec- 
'bttor  at  that  solitary  pond  who  has  seen  skating  before. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  trees  —  the  beautiful  trees !  never 
beautiful  as  to-day.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a  straight  and 
iar  double  avenue  of  oaks,  nearly  a  mile  long,  arching 
overhead,  and  closing  into  perspective  like  the  roof  and  col- 
'Munns  of  a  cathedral,  every  tree  and  branch  incrusted  with  the 
l>right  and  delicate  congelation  of  hoar-frost,  white  and  pure 
^as  snow,  delicate  and  defined  as  carved  ivory.  How  beautiful 
:l.t  is,  how  uniform,  how  various,  how  filling,  how  satiating  to 
^he  eye,  and  to  the  mind  —  above  all,  how  melancholy !  There 
ms  a  thrilling  awfulness,  an  intense  feeling  of  simple  power  in 
^hat  naked  and  colorless  beauty  which  falls  on  the  earth,  like 
"tiie  thoughts  of  death  —  death  pure,  and  glorious,  and  smiling 

but  still  death.      Sculpture  has  always  the  same  effect  on 

:maij  imagination,  and  painting  never.     Color  is  life.  — We  are 
Slow  at  the  end  of  this  magnificent  avenue,  and  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  eminence  commanding  a  wide  view  over  four  counties  — 
«k  landscape  of  snow.      A  deep  lane  leads  abruptly  down  the 
liill;   a  mere  narrow  cart-track,  sinking  between  high  banks 
clothed  with  fern  and  furze  and  low  broom,  crowned  with  luxu- 
riant hedgerows,  and  famous  for  their  summer  smell  of  thyme. 
Bow  lovely  these  banks  are  now  —  the  tall  weeds  and  the  gorse 
£xed  and  stiffened  in  the  hoar-frost,  which  fringes  round  the 
l>right,  prickly  holly,  the  f)endent  foliage  of  the  bramble,  and 
*Che  deep  orange  leaves  of  the  pollard  oaks !    Oh,  this  is  rime 
in  its  loveliest  form!    And  there  is  still  a  berry  here  and  there 
^n  the  holly,  "blushing  in  its  natural  coral,"  through  the  deli- 
<^ate  tracery,  still  a  stray  hip  or  haw  for  the  birds,  who  abound 
liere  always.     The  poor  birds,  how  tame  they  are,  how  sadly 
tame!    There  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  crested  wren,   "that 
shadow  of  a  bird,"  as  White,  of  Selborne,  calls  it,  perched  in 
the  middle  of  the  hedge,  nestling,  as  it  were,   amongst  the 
cold,  bare  boughs,  seeking,  poor,  pretty  thing,  for  the  warmth 
it  will  not  find.     And  there,  farther  on,  just  under  the  bank, 
by  the  slender  runlet,  which  still  trickles  between  its  trans- 
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parent  fantastic  margin  of  thin  ice,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  lil 
—  there,  with  a  swift,  scudding  motion,  flits,  in  shorty  lo 
flights,  the  gorgeous  kingfisher,  its  magnificent  plumage 
scarlet  and  blue  flashing  in  the  sun,  like  the  glories  of  soi 
tropical  bird.  He  is  come  for  water  to  this  little  spring  If 
the  hill-side  —  water  which  even  his  long  bill  and  slender  he^^ 
can  hardly  reach,  so  nearly  do  the  fantastic  forms  of  those 
land-like  icy  margins  meet  over  the  tiny  stream  beneath, 
is  rarely  that  one  sees  the  shy  beauty  so  close  or  so  long; 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  him  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  natui 
liberty,  the  only  way  to  look  at  a  bird.  We  used,  before  "^ 
lived  in  a  street,  to  fix  a  little  board  outside  the  parlor 
dow,  and  cover  it  with  bread  crumbs  in  the  hard  weather, 
was  quite  delightful  to  see  the  pretty  things  come  and  feed, 
conquer  their  shyness,  and  do  away  with  their  mistrust.  Fi 
came  the  more  social  tribes,  'Hhe  robin  redbreast  and  1 
wren,"  cautiously,  suspiciously,  picking  up  a  crumb  on  1 
wing,  with  the  little,  keen,  bright  eye  fixed  on  the  wind< 
then  khey  would  stop  for  two  pecks ;  then  stay  till  they  w* 
satisfied.  The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their  example, 
next;  and  at  last,  one  saucy  fellow  of  a  blackbird  —  a  i 
glutton,  he  would  clear  the  board  in  two  minutes  —  used  to 
his  yellow  bill  against  the  window  for  more.  How  we  lo" 
the  fearless  confidence  of  that  fine,  frank-hearted  creatm^rnre! 
And  surely  he  loved  us,  1  wonder  the  practice  is  not  nc=^BOfe 
general.  "May!  May!  naughty  May!"  She  has  frighte-^^3ned 
away  the  kingfisher;  and  now  in  her  coaxing  penitence  sL^Kie  is 
covering  me  with  snow.  "  Come,  pretty  May  1  it  is  time  ix^^^  go 
home." 

THAW. 

January  28th.  —  We  have  had  rain,  and  snow,  and  trnrost, 

and  rain  again ;  four  days  of  absolute  confinement     Now it  ig 

a  thaw  and  a  flood ;  but  our  light,  gravelly  soil,  and  cou^^^ 
boots,  and  country  hardihood,  will  carry  us  through.     VS^hzt 
a  dripping,  comfortless  day  it  is!   just  like  the  last  day^M  ot 
November :  no  sun,  no  sky,   gray  or  blue ;  one  low,  overh^*n(?" 
ing,  dark,  dismal  cloud,  like  London  smoke :  Mayflower  i^^  out 
coursing  too,  and  Lizzy  is  gone  to  school.     Never  mind.         ^P 
the  hill  again  !     Walk  we  must.     Oh,  what  a  watery  worL^  to 
look  back  upon!    Thames,  Kennet,  London  —  all  overflo"«wd/ 
our  famous  town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a  sort  of  Yenico  ;  0* 
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park  conyerted  into  an  island ;  and  the  long  range  of  meadows 
Erom  R  to  W.  one  huge,  unnatural  lake,  with  trees  growing 
Dot  of  it.  Oh,  what  a  watery  world!  —  I  will  look  at  it  no 
longer.  I  will  walk  on.  The  road  is  alive  again.  Noise  is 
reboriL  Wagons  creak,  horses  splash,  carts  rattle,  and  pat- 
bens  paddle  through  the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual  clink. 
rhe  common  has  its  old,  fine  tints  of  green  and  brown,  and  its 
did  yariety  of  inhabitants,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  don- 
keys. The  ponds  are  unfrozen,  and  cackling  geese  and  gab- 
bling ducks  have  replaced  the  lieutenant  and  Jack  Rapley. 
The  avenue  is  chill  and  dark,  the  hedges  are  dripping,  the 
lanes  knee-deep,  and  all  nature  is  in  a  state  of  '^dissolution 
and  thaw." 

The  Hard  Summer. 

(From  "Our  Village.") 

August  15th.  —  Cold,  cloudy,  windy,  wet  Here  we  are,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dog-days,  clustering  merrily  round  the  warm 
hearth  like  so  many  crickets,  instead  of  chirruping  in  the  green 
fields  like  that  other  merry  insect,  the  grasshopper ;  shivering 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  England,  the 
eatery  St.  Swithin ;  peering  at  that  scarce  personage,  the  sun, 
^hen  he  happens  to  make  his  app)earance,  as  intently  as  astron- 
omers look  after  a  comet,  or  the  common  people  stare  at  a 
balloon ;  exclaiming  against  the  cold  weather,  just  as  we  used 
to  exclaim  against  the  warm.  ^'  What  a  change  from  last 
jear!**  is  the  first  sentence  you  hear,  go  where  you  may. 
Everybody  remarks  it,  and  everybody  complains  of  it ;  and  yet 
in  my  mind  it  has  its  advantages,  or  at  least  its  compensations, 
as  everything  in  nature  has,  if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  seek  for  them. 

Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  love  which  we  are  now  pleased  to 
profess  towards  that  ardent  luminary,  not  one  of  the  sun's 
numerous  admirers  had  courage  to  look  him  in  the  face :  there 
was  no  bearing  the  world  till  he  had  said  ^' good-night  **  to  it. 
Then  we  might  stir :  then  we  began  to  wake  and  to  live.  All 
day  long  we  languished  under  his  influence  in  a  strange  dreami- 
ness, too  hot  to  work,  too  hot  to  read,  too  hot  to  write,  too  hot 
even  to  talk ;  sitting  hour  after  hour  in  a  green  arbor,  embow- 
ered in  leafiness,  letting  thought  and  fancy  float  as  they  would. 
Those  day-dreams  were  pretty  things  in  tlieir  way ;  there  is  no 
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denying  that.  But  then,  if  one  half  of  the  world  were  to  dream 
through  a  whole  summer,  like  the  sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood, 
what  would  become  of  the  other  ? 

The  only  office  requiring  the  slightest  exertion  which  I 
performed  in  that  warm  weather  was  watering  my  flowers. 
Common  sympathy  called  for  that  labor.  The  poor  things 
withered,  and  faded,  and  pined  away ;  they  almost,  so  to  say, 
panted  for  draught.  Moreover,  if  I  had  not  watered  them 
myself,  I  suspect  that  no  one  else  would ;  for  water  last  year 
was  nearly  as  precious  hereabout  as  wine.  Our  landsprings 
were  dried  up ;  our  wells  were  exhausted ;  our  deep  ponds  were 
dwindling  into  mud ;  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  pigs,  and 
laundresses  used  to  look  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye  on 
the  few  and  scanty  half-buckets  of  that  impure  element,  which 
my  trusty  lackey  was  fain  to  filch  for  my  poor  geraniums  and 
campanulas  and  tuberoses.  We  were  forced  to  smuggle  them 
in  through  my  faithful  adherent's  territories,  the  stable,  to 
avoid  lectures  within  doors;  and  at  last  even  that  resource 
failed;  my  garden,  my  blooming  garden,  the  joy  of  my  eyes, 
was  forced  to  go  waterless  like  its  neighbors,  and  became  shriv- 
elled, scorched,  and  sunburnt,  like  them.  It  really  went  to  my 
heart  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  matters  were  still  worse. 
What  a  dusty  world  it  was,  when  about  sunset  we  became  cool 
enough  to  creep  into  it !  Flowers  in  the  court  looking  fit  for  a 
harty>%  siccus ;  mummies  of  plants,  dried  as  in  an  oven  \  holly- 
hocks, once  pink,  turned  into  Quakers ;  cloves  smelling  of  dust. 
Oh,  dusty  world !  May  herself  looked  of  that  complexion ;  so 
did  Lizzy ;  so  did  all  the  houses,  windows,  chickens,  children, 
trees,  and  pigs  in  the  village  ;  so  above  all  did  the  shoes.  No 
foot  could  make  three  plunges  into  that  abyss  of  pulverized 
gravel,  which  had  the  impudence  to  call  itself  a  hard  road, 
without  being  clothed  with  a  coat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Woe  to  white  gowns  !  woe  to  black  !     Drab  was  your  only  wear. 

Then,  when  we  were  out  of  the  street,  what  a  toil  it  was  to 
mount  the  hill,  climbing  with  weary  steps  and  slow  upon  the 
brown  turf  by  the  wayside,  slippery,  hot,  and  hard  as  a  rock ! 
And  then  if  we  happened  to  meet  a  carriage  coming  along  the 
middle  of  the  road  —  the  bottomless  middle  —  what  a  sandy 
whirlwind  it  was  !  What  choking !  what  suffocation !  No  state 
could  be  more  pitiable,  except,  indeed,  that  of  the  travellers  who 
oarry  this  misery  about  with  them.    I  shall  never  forget  the 
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plight  in  which  we  met  the  coach  one  evening  in  last  August, 
fall  an  hour  after  its  time,  steeds  and  driver,  carriage  and  pas- 
sengers, all  in  dust     The  outsiders,  and  the  horses,  and  the 
coachman,  seemed  reduced  to  a  torpid  quietness,  the  resignation 
of  despair.     They  had  left  off  trying  to  better  their  condition, 
and  taken  refuge  in  a  wise  and  patient  hopelessness,  bent  to 
endure  in  silence  the  extremity  of  ill.     The  six  insides,  on  the 
contrary,  were  still  fighting  against  their  fate,  vainly  struggling 
to  ameliorate  their  hapless  destiny.     They  were  visibly  grum- 
bling at  the  weather,  scolding  at  the  dust,  and  heating  them- 
selves like  a  furnace,  by  striving  against  the  heat.     How  well  I 
remember  the  fat  gentleman  without  his  coat,  who  was  wiping 
his  forehead,  heaving  up  his  wig,  and  certainly  uttering  that 
English   ejaculation,  which,  to   our  national   reproach,  is  the 
phrase  of  our  language  best  known  on  the  Continent.     And  that 
poor  boy,  red-hot,  all  in  a  flame,  whose  mamma,  having  divested 
lier  own  person  of  all  superfluous  apparel,  was  trying  to  relieve 
Lis  sufferings  by  the  removal  of  his  neckerchief — an  operation 
which  he  resisted  witli  all  his  might.     How  perfectly  I  remember 
him,  as  well  as  the  pale  girl  who  sat  opposite,  fanning  herself 
with  her  bonnet  into  an  absolute  fever !     They  vanished  after  a 
while  into  their  own  dust ;  but  I  have  them  all  before  my  eyes 
at  this  moment,  a  companion  picture  to  Hogarth's  '*•  Afternoon," 
a  standing  lesson  to  the  grumblers  at  cold  summers. 

For  my  part,  I  really  like  this  wet  season.  It  keeps  us 
within,  to  be  sure,  rather  more  than  is  quite  agreeable  ;  but  then 
we  are  at  least  awake  and  alive  there,  and  the  world  out  of 
doors  is  so  much  the  pleasanter  when  we  can  get  abroad.  Every- 
thing does  well,  except  those  fastidious  bipeds,  men  and  women ; 
com  ripens,  grass  grows,  fruit  is  plentiful ;  there  is  no  lack  of 
birds  to  eat  it,  and  there  has  not  been  such  a  wasp-season  these 
dozen  years.  My  garden  wants  no  watering,  and  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  beating  my  old  rival  in  that  primitive  art,  the 
pretty  wife  of  the  little  mason,  out  and  out.  Measured  with 
mine,  her  flowers  are  naught.  Look  at  those  hollyhocks,  like 
pyramids  of  roses ;  those  garlands  of  the  convolvulus  major  of  all 
colors,  hanging  around  that  tall  pole,  like  the  wreathy  hop- 
Irine ;  those  magnificent  dusky  cloves,  breathing  of  the  Spice 
Islands  ;  those  flaunting  double  dahlias  ;  those  splendid  scarlet 
geraniums,  and  those  flerce  and  warlike  flowers,  the  tiger-lilies. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  they  are  !  Besides,  the  weather  clears  some- 
times—  it  has  cleared  this  evening;  and  here  are  we,  after  a 
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raerry  walk  up  the  hill,  almost  as  quick  as  in  the  winter,  boun 
ing  lightly  along  the  bright  green  turf  of  the  pleasant  commonr 
enticed  by  the  gay  shouts  of  a  dozen  clear,  young  voices, 
linger  awhile,  and  see  the  boys  play  at  cricket. 

I  plead  guilty  to  a  strong  partiality  towards  that  nniH)pui 
class   of  beings,  country   boys;   I   have   a   large  acquaintan 
amongst  them,  and  1  can  almost  say,  that  1  know  good  of  ma 
and  harm  of  none.     In  general,  they  are  an  open,  spirited,  goo- 
humored  race,  with  a  proneness  to  embrace  the  pleasures  a 
eschew  the  evils  of  their  condition,  a  capacity  for  bappine 
quite  unmatched  in  man,  or  woman,  or  a  girl.    They  are  patie 
too,  and  bear  their  fate  as  scape-goats  (for  all  sins  whatsoever 
laid,  as  matters  of  course,  to  their  door),  whether  at  home 
abroad,  with  amazing  resignation;  and,  considering  the  mi^ 
lies  of  which  they  are  the  objects,  they  tell  wonderfully  few 
return.    The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  tiiey 
dom,  when  grown  to  man's  estate,  keep  the  promise  of  tl^ 
boyhood ;  but  that  is  a  fault  to  come  —  a  fault  that  may 
come,  and  ought  not  to  be  anticipated.     It  is  astonishing  la 
sensible  they  are  to  notice  from  their  betters,  or  those  wh. 
they  think  such.     I  do  not  speak  of  money,  or  gifts,  or  pra-xse, 
or    the  more   coarse   and  common  briberies  —  they  are  m.orie 
delicate  courtiers;  a  word,  a  nod,  a  smile,  or  the  mere  call  ing 
of  them  by  their  names,  is  enough  to  insure  their  hearts  SkXid 
their  services.    Half-a-dozen  of  them,  poor  urchins,  have   run 
away  now  to  bring  us  chairs  from  their  several  homes*    ^'Thfltxik 
you,  Joe  Kirby!  —  you  are  always  first  —  yes,  that  is  just    tbB 
place — I  shall  see   everything  there.     Have  you  been  ui  y^% 
Joe?"  — "No,  ma'am!  I  go  in  next."  — "Ah,  I  am  glad    of 
that  —  and  now 's  the  time.     Really,  that  was  a  pretty  ball   ^t 
Jem  Eusden^s !  —  I  was  sure  it  would  go  to  the  wicket.    Ba*ii 
Joe !    They  are  waiting  for  you."     There  was  small  need  to  l^*^ 
Joe  Kirby  make  haste ;  I  think  he  is,  next  to  a  race-horsei  or    & 
greyhound,  or  a  deer,  the  fastest  creature  that  runs  —  the  mc^-^"* 
completely  alert  and  active.    Joe  is  mine  especial  friend,  ai^^^ 
leader  of  the  "  tender  juveniles,"  as  Joel  Brent  is  of  the  adtilti^ — ^ 
In  both  instances  this  post  of  honor  was  gained  by  merit,  eve^^^ 
more  remarkably  so  in  Joe's  case  than  in  Joel's ;  for  Joe  is        f 
less  boy  than  many  of  his  companions  (some  of  whom  are  fil^ 
teeners  and  sixteeners,  quite  as  tall  and  nearly  as  old  as  ToC^^ 
Coper),  and  a  poorer  than  all,  as  may  be  conjectured  from 
lamentable  state  of  that  patched,  round  frock,  and  the 
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eooditioii  of  those  unpatched  shoes,  which  would  encumber,  if 
aoTthing  could,  the  light  feet  that  wear  them.  But  why  should 
I  lament  tiie  poverty  that  nerer  troubles  him  ?  Joe  is  the  mer- 
riest and  happiest  creature  that  erer  lived  twelve  years  in  this 
wicked  world.  Care  cannot  come  near  him.  He  hath  a  perpet- 
ual smile  on  his  round,  ruddy  face,  and  a  laugh  in  his  hazel  eye 
that  drives  the  witch  away.  He  works  at  yonder  farm  on  tiie 
top  of  the  hill,  where  he  is  in  such  repute  for  intelligence  and 
good-humor,  that  he  has  the  honor  of  performing  all  the  errands 
of  ihe  house,  of  helping  the  maid,  the  mistress,  and  the  master, 
in  addition  to  his  own  stated  office  of  carter's  boy.  There  he 
works  hard  from  five  till  seven,  and  then  he  comes  here  to  work 
still  harder,  under  the  name  of  play  —  batting,  bowling,  and 
fielding,  as  if  for  life,  filling  the  place  of  four  boys ;  being,  at  a 
pinch,  a  whole  eleven.  The  late  Mr.  Enyvett,  the  king's  organ- 
ist, who  used  in  his  own  person  to  sing  twenty  parts  at  once  of 
the  hallelujah  chorus,  so  that  you  would  have  thought  he  had 
a  nest  of  nightingales  in  his  throat,  was  but  a  type  of  Joe  Kirby. 
There  is  a  sort  of  ubiquity  about  him ;  he  thinks  nothing  of  being 
in  two  places  at  once,  and  for  pitching  a  ball,  William  Orey  him- 
self is  nothing  to  him.  It  goes  straight  to  the  mark  like  a  bullet. 
He  is  king  of  the  cricketers  from  eight  to  sixteen,  both  inclusive, 
and  an  excellent  ruler  he  makes.  Nevertheless,  in  the  best- 
ordered  states  there  will  be  grumblers,  and  we  have  an  opposi- 
tion here  in  the  shape  of  Jem  Eusden. 

Jem  Eusden  is  a  stunted  lad  of  thirteen,  or  thereabout,  lean, 
small,  and  short,  yet  strong  and  active.  His  face  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary ugliness,  colorless,  withered,  haggard,  with  a  look 
of  extreme  age,  much  increased  by  hair  so  light  that  it  might 
rather  pass  for  white  than  flaxen.  He  is  constantly  arrayed  in 
the  blue  cap  and  old-fashioned  coat,  the  costume  of  an  endowed 
school  to  which  he  belongs;  where  he  sits  still  all  day,  and 
rushes  into  the  field  at  night,  fresh,  untired,  and  ripe  for  action, 
to  scold,  and  brawl,  and  storm,  and  bluster.  He  hates  Joe  Kirby, 
whose  immovable  good-humor,  broad  smiles,  and  knowing  nods, 
must  certainly  be  very  provoking  to  so  fierce  and  turbulent  a 
spirit;  and  be  has  himself  (being,  except  by  rare  accident,  no 
great  player)  the  preposterous  ambition  of  wishing  to  be  manager 
of  the  sports.  In  short,  he  is  a  demagogue  in  embryo,  with 
every  quality  necessary  to  a  splendid  success  in  that  vocation  — 
a  strong  voice,  a  fluent  utterance,  an  incessant  iteration,  and  a 
frontless  impudence.     He  is  a  great  '^  scholar  "  too,  to  use  tfa« 
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country  phrase ;  his  ^^  piece,"  as  our  village  schoolmaster  terms 
a  fine  sheet  of  flourishing  writing,  something  between  a  valen- 
tine and  a  sampler,  enclosed  within  a  border  of  litttle  colored 
prints  —  his  last,  1  remember,  was  encircled  hj  an  engraved 
history  of  Moses,  beginning  at  the  finding  in  the  bulrushes,  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  dressed  in  a  rose-colored  gown  and  blue 
feathers  —  his  piece  is  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  school, 
but  of  the  parish,  and  is  sent  triumphantly  round  from  house  to 
house  at  Christmas,  to  extort  halfpence  and  sixpences  from  all 
encouragers  of  learning  —  Montem  in  miniature.  The  Mosaic 
history  was  so  successful,  that  the  produce  enabled  Jem  to  pur- 
chase a  bat  and  ball,  which,  besides  adding  to  his  natural  arro- 
gance (for  the  little  pedant  actually  began  to  mutter  against 
being  eclipsed  by  a  dunce,  and  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  Joe 
Kirby  to  a  trial  in  Practice,  or  the  Rule  of  Three),  gave  him, 
when  compared  with  the  general  poverty,  a  most  unnatural  pre- 
ponderance in  the  cricket  state.  He  had  the  ways  and  means 
in  his  hands  —  (for,  alas  !  the  hard  winter  had  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  bats,  and  the  best  ball  was  a  bad  one)  — he  had  the 
ways  and  means,  could  withhold  the  supplies,  and  his  party  was 
beginning  to  wax  strong,  when  Joe  received  a  present  of  two 
bats  and  a  ball  for  the  youngsters  in  general  and  himself  in 
particular  —  and  Jem's  adherents  left  him  on  the  spot — they 
ratted,  to  a  man,  that  very  evening.  Notwithstanding  this 
desertion,  their  forsaken  leader  has  in  nothing  relaxed  from  his 
pretensions  or  his  ill-humor.  He  still  quarrels  and  brawls  as  if 
he  had  a  faction  to  back  him,  and  thinks  nothing  of  contending 
with  both  sides,  the  ins  and  the  outs,  secure  of  out-talking  the 
whole  field.  He  has  been  squabbling  these  ten  minutes,  and  is 
just  marching  off  now  with  his  own  bat  (he  has  never  deigned 
to  use  one  of  Joe's)  in  his  hand.  What  an  ill-conditioned  hob- 
goblin it  is !  And  yet  there  is  something  bold  and  sturdy  about 
him,  too.     I  should  miss  Jem  Eusden. 

Ah,  there  is  another  deserter  from  the  party  !  my  friend  the 
little  hussar  —  I  do  not  know  his  name,  and  call  him  after  bis 
cap  and  jacket.  He  is  a  very  remarkable  person,  about  the  ag&»=> 
of  eight  years,  the  youngest  piece  of  gravity  and  dignity  I  evef^ 
encouutered ;  short,  and  square,  and  upright,  and  slow,  with  aai 
line,  bronzed,  fiat  visage,  resembling  those  convertible  signs,  th^3 
Broad-Pace  and  the  Saracen's-Head  (which,  happening  to  be  next> — 
door  neighbors  in  the  town  of  B.,  I  never  knew  apart),  resen*— 
bling,  indeed,  any  face  that  is  open-eyed  and  immovable,  the  very 
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sign  of  a  boy !  he  stalks  about  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  like  a  piece  of  machinery ;  sits  leisurely  down  when  he 
ought  to  field,  and  never  gets  farther  in  batting  than  to  stop  the 
balL     His  is  the  only  voice  never  lieard  in  the  milSe  ;  I  doubt, 
indeed,  if  he  have  one,  which  may  be  partly  the  reason  of  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  record  to  his  honor,  his  fidelity  to  Jem  £us- 
den,  to  whom  he  has  adhered  through  every  change  of  fortune, 
^th  a  tenacity  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  the  loquacious  leader  talks  enough  for  two.     He 
IS  the  only  thing  resembling  a  follower  that  our  demagogue  pos- 
sesses, and  is  cherished  by  him  accordingly.    Jem  quarrels  for 
liim,  scolds  for  him,  pushes  for  him ;  and  but  for  Joe  Eirby's 
invincible  good-humor,  and  a  just  discrimination  of  the  innocent 
:from  the  guilty,  the  activity  of  Jem's  friendship  would  get  the 
poor  hussar  ten  drubbings  a  day. 

But  it  is  growing  late.     The  sun  has  set  a  long  time.    Only 

0ee  what  a  gorgeous  coloring  has  spread  itself  over  those  parting 

jcxiasses  of  clouds  in  the  west  —  what  a  train  of  rosy  light !     We 

^liall  have  a  fine  sunshiny  day  to-morrow  —  a  blessing  not  to  be 

^u^ndervalued,  in  spite  of  my  vituperation  of  heat.     Shall  we  go 

borne  now  ?    And  shall  we  take  the  longest  but  prettiest  road, 

-fclaat  by  the  green  lanes  ?    This  way,  to  the  left,  round  the  comer 

the  common,  past  Mr.  Wellcs's  cottage,  and  our  path  lies 

tight  before  us.     How  snug  and  comfortable  that  cottage 

looks!     Its  little  yard  all  alive  with  the  cow  and  the  mare,  and 

tbe  colt  almost  as  large  as  the  marc,  and  the  young  foal,  and  the 

g^eat  yard-dog,  all  so  fat !     Fenced  in  with  hay-rick,  and  wheat- 

'^ck,  and  bean-stack,  and  backed  by  the  long  garden,  the  spa- 

^^otis  drying-ground,  the  fine  orchard,  and  that  large  field  quar- 

^^'^d  into  four  different  crops.     How  comfortable  this  cottage 

*^^otg^  and  how  well  the  owners  earn  their  comforts !    They  are 

7*^^    most  prosperous  pair  in  the  parish  —  she  a  laundress,  with 

'^xitj  times  more  work  than  she  can  do,  unrivalled  in  flounces 

shirt-frills,  and  such  delicacies  of  the  craft ;  he,  partly  a 

^''Hier,  partly  a  farmer's  man,  tilling  his  own  ground,  and  then 

filing  other  people's  —  affording  a  proof,  even  in  this  declining 

9  when  the  circumstances  of  so  many  worthy  members  of  the 

imunity  seem  to  have  '^  an  alacrity  in  sinking,"  that  it  is  pos- 

^^le  to  amend  them  by  sheer  industry.    He,  who  was  bom  in  the 

^Orkhouse,  and  bred  up  as  a  parish  boy,  has  now,  by  mere  man- 

^^1  labor,  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  land-owner,  pays  rates  and  taxes, 

S^^^Unbles  at  the  times,  and  is  called  Master  Welles  —  the  title 
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next  to  Migter  —  that  by  which  Shakespeare  was  eaUed  —  what 
would  man  have  more  ?    His  wife,  besides  being  the  best  lami*- 
dress  in  the  county,  is  a  comely  woman  still.    There  she  stands 
at  the  spring  dipping  up  water  for  to-morrow —  the  clear,  deej>^ 
silent  spring,  which  sleeps  so  peacefully  under  its  high  flower;^^ 
bank,  red  with  the  tall  spiral  stalks  of  the  foxglove  and 
rich  pendent  bells,  blue  with  the  beautiful  forget-me-not,  th 
gem-like  blossom,  which  looks  like  a  living  jewel  of  turquol 
and  topaz.     It  is  almost  too  late  to  see  its  beauty ;  and  here 
the  pleasant  shady  lane,  where  the  high  elms  will  shut  out 
little  twilight  that  remains.     Ah,  but  we  shall  have  the  fairi^^^ 
lamps  to  guide  us,  the  stars  of  the  earth,  the  glow-worms !    H^^-^ 
they  are,  three  almost  together.     Do  you  see  them  ?    One  se^xxis 
tremulous,  vibrating,  as  if  on  the  extremity  of  a  leaf  of  gntss ; 
the  others  are  deeper  in  the  hedge,  in  some  green  cell,  on  wbicli 
their  light  falls  with  an  emerald  lustre.     I  hope  my  friends  the 
cricketers  will  not  come  this  way  home.     I  would  not  have  the 
pretty  creatures  removed  for  more  than  I  care  to  say,  and  in 
this  matter  I  would  hardly  trust  Joe  Kirby  —  boys  so  love  to 
stick  them  in  their  hats.     But  this  lane  is  quite  deserted.    It  is 
only  a  road  from  field  to  field.     No  one  comes  here  at  this  hoa^. 
They  are  quite  safe ;  and  I  shall  walk  here  to-morrow  and  n0^^ 
them  again.     And  now,  good-night !  beautiful  insects,  lamp  ^ 
the  fairies,  good-night ! 

Lost  and  Found. 

(From  "  Out  ViUage.") 

Anybody  may  be  lost  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  for  me  to  ha^^ 
so  good  an  excuse  for  my  wanderings !  for  I  am  rather  famo*:^ 
for  such  misadventures,  and  have  sometimes  been  accos^^ 
by  my  kindest  friends  of  committing  intentional  blunders,  ar^  ^ 
going  astray  out  of  malice  prepense.  To  be  sure,  when  in  t^^^ 
successive  rambles  I  contrived  to  get  mazed  on  Burghfiel^' 
Common,  and  bewildered  in  Kibe's  Lane,  those  exploits  Aid 
seem  to  overpass  the  common  limits  of  stupidity.  But  in  * 
wood,  and  a  strange  wood,  a  new  place,  a  fresh  country,  ud- 
trodden  ground  beneath  the  feet,  unknown  land-marks  before 
the  eyes,  wiser  folks  than  I  might  require  the  silken  due  ot 
Rosamond,  or  the  bag  of  ashes  given  to  Finette  Cendron  (Afiff' 
lice^  Cinderella)  by  the  good  fairy  her  godmother,  to  help  them 
home  again.    Now,  my  luck  exceeded  even  hers  of  the  Olaa 
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SHpper,  for  I  found  something  not  unlike  the  good  fairy  her- 
self, in  the  pleasant  earthly  guise  of  an  old  friend.  But  I  maj 
sa  well  be^  my  story. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
tlie  most  useful  and  popular  inhabitants  of  our  village,  Mrs. 
Bond,  the  butterworaan.  She  —  for  although  there  was  a  very 
honest  and  hard-working  Farmer  Bond,  who  had  the  honor  to 
be  Mrs.  Bond's  husband,  she  was  so  completely  the  personage 
of  the  family  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  him  —  she  lived  on  a 
small  dairy-farm  at  the  other  side  of  the  parish,  where  she  had 
reared  ten  children  in  comfort  and  respectability,  contriving  in 
all  years  and  in  all  seasons  to  look  and  to  be  flourishing,  happy, 
and  contented,  and  to  drive  her  tilted  cart  twice  a  week  into  B., 
laden  with  the  richest  butter,  the  freslicst  eggs,  and  the  finest 
poultry  of  the  county.  Never  was  market-woman  so  reliable 
as  Mrs.  Bond,  so  safe  to  deal  with,  or  so  pleasant  to  look  at. 
She  was  a  neat,  comely  woman  of  five-and-forty,  or  thereabout, 
with  dark  hair,  laughing  eyes,  a  bright  smile,  and  a  brighter 
complexion  —  red  and  white  like  a  daisy.  People  used  to  say 
bow  pretty  she  must  have  been  ;  but  I  think  she  was  then  in 
the  prime  of  her  good  looks  ;  just  as  a  full-blown  damask  rose 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  same  flower  in  the  bud. 

Very  pleasant  she  was  to  look  at,  and  still  pleasanter  to 
talk  to ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so  cheerful,  so  respectful,  and  so 
kind.  Everybody  in  the  village  loved  Mrs.  Bond.  Even  Lizzy 
and  May,  the  two  most  aristocratical  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  tenacious  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  would  nm  to  meet 
the  butter-cart  as  if  it  were  a  carriage  and  four ;  a  mark  of 
preference  which  the  good-humored  dairy  woman  did  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  by  gifts  suited  to  their  respective 
tastes  —  an  occasional  pitcher  of  buttermilk  to  May,  and  a 
stick  with  cherries  tied  round  it  to  poor  Lizzy. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Bond's  bounty  confined  to  largesses  of  so 
suspicious  a  nature  as  presents  to  the  pets  of  a  good  customer. 
I  have  never  known  any  human  being  more  thoroughly  and 
aniversally  generous,  more  delicate  in  her  little  gifts,  or  with  so 
entire  an  absence  of  design  or  artifice  in  her  attentions.  It  was 
a  prodigality  of  kindness  that  seemed  never  weary  of  well-doing. 
What  posies  of  pinks  and  sweet-williams,  backed  by  marjoram 
and  rosemary,  she  used  to  carry  to  the  two  poor  old  ladies  who 
lodged  at  the  pastry-cook's  at  B. !  What  fagots  of  lilac  and 
labomnm  she  would  bring  to  deck  the  poor  widow  Hay's  open 
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hearth!      What  baskets  of  water-cresses,  the  brownest,  th  ^^^e 
bitterest,  and  the  crispest  of  the  year,  for  our  fair  neighbcte. 
the  nymph  of  the  shoe-shop,  a  delicate  girl,  who  could  only  k 
tempted  into  her  breakfast  by  that  pleasant  herb !     What  pc^ 
of  honey  for  John  Brown's  cough !      What  gooseberries  asi^^  4 
currants  for  the  baker's  little  children !    And  as  soon  as  Im.  ^^r 
great  vine  ripened,  what  grapes  for  everybody  !  No  wonder  th^  s^t 
when  Mrs.  Bond  left  the  parish  to  occupy  a  larger  farm  im.       a 
distant  county,  her  absence  was  felt  as   a  misfortune  by  fcl^e 
whole  village ;  that  poor  Lizzy  inquired  after  her  every  day  f<^  r  a 
week ;  and  that  May  watched  for  the  tilted  cart  every  Wedr^««- 
day  and  Friday  for  a  month  or  more. 

I  myself  joined  very  heartily  in  the  general  lamentation. 
But  time  and  habit  reconcile  us  to  most  privations,  and  I  laust 
confess  that,  much  as  I  liked  her,  I  had  nearly  forgotten   our 
good  butterwoman,  until  an  adventure  which  befell  me  last  week 
placed  me  once  more  in  the  way  of  her  ready  kindness. 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home,  in  one 
of  the  most  retired  parts  of  Oxfordshire.  Nothing  could  l>e 
more  beautiful  than  the  situation,  or  less  accessible;  shut  i^ 
amongst  woody  hills,  remote  from  great  towns,  with  deep  chalfcJ 
roads,  almost  impassable,  and  a  broad  bridgeless  river,  comiii^) 
as  if  to  intercept  your  steps,  whenever  you  did  seem  to  haW=^® 
fallen  into  a  beaten  track.  It  was  exactly  the  country  and  H^^  ^ 
season  in  which  to  wander  about  all  day  long. 

One  fair  morning  I  set  out  on  my  accustomed  ramble.    T^'^^, 
sun  was  intensely  hot ;  the  sky  almost  cloudless ;  I  had  climbe*^ 
a  long  abrupt  ascent,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  rive^^^' 
winding  like  a  snake  amidst  the  richly-clothed  hills;  the  prett;;^^^ 
village,  with  its  tapering  spire  ;  and  the  universal  freshness  an»'   ^ 
brilliancy  of  the  gay  and  smiling  prospect  —  too  gay,  perhaps -^^' 
I  gazed  till  I  became  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  the  sunshin^^^' 
oppressed  by  the  very  brightness,  and  turned  into  a  beech  woo»-^*^ 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  seek  relief  from  the  overpowerin  -^^ 
radiance.     These  beech  woods  should  rather  be  called  coppice^^^' 
They  are  cut   down  occasionally,  and  consist  of  long  flexibEJ'® 
stems,  growing  out  of  the  old  roots.     But  they  are  like  no  oth^^^ 
coppices,  or  rather  none  other  can  be  compared  with  them.    Tlr:^^ 
young  beechen  stems,  perfectly  free  from  underwood,  go  archin^^ 
and  intertwining  overhead,  forming  a  thousand  mazy  patte^i 
covered  by  a  natural  trellis ;  the  shining  green  leaves,  just  bur^^ 
ing  from  their  golden   sheaths,  contrasting  with  the  smoc^ 
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mbrery  bark,  shedding  a  cool  green  light  around,  and  casting  a 
thousand  dancing  shadows  on  the  mossj  flowery  path,  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  a  fit  haunt  for  wood-nymph  or  fairy. 
There  is  always  much  of  interest  in  the  mystery  of  a  wood ;  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  confined  boundary ;  the  objects 
which  crowd  togetlier,  and  prevent  the  eye  from  penetrating  to 
any  distance ;  the  strange  flickering  mixture  of  shadow  and  sun- 
shine, the  sudden  flight  of  birds  —  oh,  it  was  enchanting !  I  wan- 
dered on,  quite  regardless  of  time  or  distance,  now  admiring  the 
beautiful  wood-sorrel  which  sprang  up  amongst  the  old  roots  — 
now  plucking  the  fragrant  wood-roof  —  now  trying  to  count  the 
countless  varieties  of  woodland-moss,  till,  at  length,  roused  by 
my  foot's  catching  in  a  rich  trail  of  the  white-veined  ivy,  which 
crept,  wreathing  and  interlaced,  over  the  ground,  1  became  aware 
that  I  was  completely  lost,  had  entirely  forsaken  all  track,  and 
out-travelled  all  landmarks.  The  wood  was,  I  knew,  extensive, 
and  the  ground  so  tumbled  about,  that  every  hundred  yards  pre- 
sented some  flowery  slope  or  broken  dell,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  but  much  diminished  my 
chance  of  discovery  or  extrication. 

In  this  emergency  I  determined  to  proceed  straight  onward, 
trusting  in  this  way  to  reach  at  last  one  side  of  the  wood, 
although  I  could  not  at  all  guess  which ;  and  I  was  greatly 
solaced,  after  having  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  find 
myself  crossed  by  a  rude  cart-track ;  and  still  more  delighted, 
on  proceeding  a  short  distance  farther,  to  hear  sounds  of  merri- 
ment and  business  ;  none  of  the  softest,  certainly,  but  which 
gave  token  of  rustic  habitation ;  and  to  emerge  suddenly  from 
the  close  wood,  amongst  an  open  grove  of  huge  old  trees,  oaks 
with  their  brown-plaited  leaves,  cherries  covered  with  snowy  gar- 
lands, and  beeches  almost  as  gigantic  as  those  of  Windsor  I'ark, 
contrasting,  with  their  enormous  tninks  and  majestic  spread  of 
bough,  the  light  and  flexible  stems  of  the  coppice  I  had  left. 

I  had  come  out  at  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  wood,  and 
now  stood  on  a  platform  overlooking  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  A  little  to  the  right,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  stood  an 
old  farmhouse,  with  pointed  roofs  and  porch  and  pinnacles, 
backed  by  a  splendid  orchard,  which  lay  bathed  in  the  sunshine, 
exhaling  its  fresh  aromatic  fragrance,  all  one  flower  ;  just  under 
me  was  a  strip  of  rich  meadow  land,  through  which  a  stream  ran 
sparkling,  and  directly  opposite  a  ridge  of  hanging  coppices,  sur* 
rounding  and  crowning,  as  it  were,  an  immense  old  chalk-pit, 
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which,  overhung  by  bramble,  ivy,  and  a  hundred  pendent  weeds, 
irregular  and  weather-stained,  had  an  air  as  venerable  and 
romantic  as  some  gray  ruin.  Seen  in  the  gloom  and  stillness  of 
evening,  or  by  the  pale  glimpes  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  re- 
quired but  little  aid  from  the  fancy  to  picture  out  the  broken 
shafts  and  mouldering  arches  of  some  antique  abbey.  But, 
besides  that  daylight  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  such  illusions, 
my  attention  was  imperiously  claimed  by  a  reality  of  a  very 
different  kind.  One  of  the  gayest  and  noisiest  operations  of 
rural  life  —  sheep-washing  —  was  going  on  in  the  valley  below — 

''  The  turmoil  that  unites 
Olamor  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange  fear.** 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  seemed  assembled  in  the 
meadow.  I  counted  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  men  and  boys  of  all 
ages,  from  the  stout,  sunburnt,  vigorous  farmer  of  fifty,  who 
presided  over  the  operation,  down  to  the  eight-year  old  urchin, 
who,  screaming,  running,  and  shaking  his  ineffectual  stick  after 
an  eloped  sheep,  served  as  a  sort  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  sheep- 
dog. What  a  glorious  scene  of  confusion  it  was !  what  shout- 
ing !  what  scuffling  !  what  glee  !  Four  or  five  young  men,  and 
one  amazon  of  a  barefooted  girl,  with  her  petticoats  tucked  up 
to  her  knees,  stood  in  the  water  where  it  was  pent  between  two 
hurdles,  ducking,  sousing,  and  holding  down  by  main  force  the  ^ 

poor,  frightened,  struggling  sheep,  who  kicked,  and  plunged,  and  A 

bleated,  and  butted,  and,  in  spite  of  their  imputed  innocence,  ^, 

would  certainly,  in  the   ardor  of  self-defence,  have  committed  M 

half-a-dozen  homicides,  if  their  power  had  equalled  their  incli-         -^' 
nation.    The  rest  of  the  party  were  fully  occupied;  some  in 
conducting  the  purified  sheep,  who  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  go  the  wrong  way,  back  to  their  quarters ;  others  in  leading 
the  uncleansed  part  of  the  flock  to  their  destined  ablution,  from 
which  they  also  testified  a  very  ardent  and   active  desire  to 
escape.     Dogs,  men,  boys,  and  girls  were  engaged  in  marshal- 
ling these  double  processions,  the  order  of  which  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  outbreaking  of  some  runaway   sheep,  who 
turned  the  march  into  a  pursuit,  to  the  momentary  increase  o 
the  din  which  seemed  already  to  have   reached  the  highes 
possible  pitch. 

The  only  quiet  persons  in  the  field  were  a  delicate  child 
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nine  yean  old  and  a  blooming  woman  of  forty-five  —  a  comely, 
blooming  woman,  with  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  complexion 
like  a  daisy,  who  stood  watching  the  sheep-washers  with  the 
happiest  smiles,  and  was  evidently  the  mother  of  half  the  lads 
and  lasses  in  the  mSlSe,  It  would  be,  and  it  was,  no  other  than 
my  friend  Mrs.  Bond,  and  resolving  to  make  myself  and  my 
difficulties  known  to  her,  I  scrambled  down  no  very  smooth 
or  convenient  path,  and  keeping  a  gate  between  me  and  the 
scene  of  action,  contrived,  after  sundry  efforts,  to  attract  her 
attention. 

Here,  of  course,  my  difficulties  ceased.  But  if  I  were  to 
tell  how  glad  she  was  to  see  her  old  neighbor,  how  full  of  kind 
questions  and  of  hospitable  cares  —  how  she  would  cut  the  great 
cake  intended  for  the  next  day's  sheep-shearing,  would  tap  her 
two-year-old  currant  wine,  would  gather  a  whole  bush  of  early 
honeysuckles,  and  finally  would  see  me  home  herself,  I  being, 
as  she  observed,  rather  given  to  losing  my  way  —  if  I  were  to 
tell  all  these  things,  when  should  I  have  done  ?  I  will  rather 
conclude  in  the  words  of  an  old  French  fairy  tale  :  —  ^^  Je  erain$ 
dijjh  JC avoir  abu$i  de  la  patience  du  Ucteur.    Je  finii  avant  ju'tf 
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MoiB,  David  Macbeth,  a  Scottish  noyelist  and  medical 
born  at  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  January  5,  1798;  died 
Dumfries,  July  6,  1861.     He  contributed  to  "Blackwood's" 
other  magazines  under  the  pseudonym  "Delta."     Before  the  co: 
pletion  of  his  college   course  he   had  published   anonymously^        a 
volume  entitled  "  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  Other  Poem^  «.  ** 
In  1824  he  put  forth  "  The  Legend  of  Genevieve,  and  Other  Ta^^ss 
and  Poems; "  and  in  1828  a  novel,  "The  Autobiography  of  Maik^» 
Wauch,"  which  had  previously  appeared  in  "Blackwood's."     Izi  is 
other  publications  are  "  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Mec2  i- 
oine"  (1829);  "Practical  Observations  on  Malignant  Cholera"  ^szftd 
''Proofs  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant  Cholera"  (1832);  "Dottie«- 
tio  Verses  "  (1843),  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  fi^e 
Last  Half  Century"  (1861). 

Casa  Wappy. 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home. 

Our  fond,  dear  boy  — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come^ 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth; 
Even  by  its  bliss,  we  mete  our  dearth, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  theej 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony; 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven ! 
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So  dear  to  as  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Eyen  less  thine  own  self,  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'T  was  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

BelovM  boy  I 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay ; 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride. 

Earth's  undefiled. 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweet  child! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind,  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  morn's  first  light 

Beddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, — 

All  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild-pea, — 
Are  changed ;  we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem. 

An  inward  birth ; 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thy  evening  prayer; 
All  day  we  miss  thee  —  everywhere  — 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go^ 

In  life's  spring-bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below  — 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  eackoo,  and  **  the  busy  bee," 
Betum,  bat  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 
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Til  80 ;  bat  can  it  be  —  while  flowers 

Beviye  again  — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  oars 

For  aye  remain  ? 
Oh,  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  graye 
The  grass  renewed  should  yearly  wave. 
Yet  Qod  forget  our  child  to  save  ? 

Casa  Wappy  1 

It  cannot  be ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe^ 

And  truth  a  lie ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain ; 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain. 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Then  be  to  us,  0  dear,  lost  child  1 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above  ! 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Yet 't  is  sweet  balm  to  our  despair. 

Fond,  fairest  boy. 
That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there^ 

With  him  in  joy  ; 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes ; 
There  beauty's  stream  forever  flows ; 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Farewell,  then  —  for  a  while,  farewell— 

Pride  of  my  heart  I 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart. 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be. 
Beyond  the  grave  I  '11  meet  with  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  I 
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»LiiKB|  the  stage  name  assumed  by  Jean  Baptotk  PoQUSLiKy 
'eatest  French  dramatist ^  born  at  Paris,  January  15,  1622; 
lere,  February  17, 1673.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  College 
&kn8,  where  he  studied  five  years,  and  was  admitted  as  an 
kte  in  1G45.  Young  Poquelin  had  become  attracted  toward 
Age;  he  joined  a  troupe  of  actors,  assuming  the  name  of 
•e. 

ili&re,  besides  being  an  admirable  actor,  had  begun  to  write 
)  stage,  producing  at  first  ada{)  tat  ions  from  Italian  pastorals, 
rat  regular  comedy,  "L'Etourdi,"  was  brought  out  at  Lyons 
3.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  produced  more 
thirty  dramatic  works.  Among  tliese  are  '^Les  Prfcieuses 
lies  "  a659) ;  "  Sganarelle  "  (1660) ;  "  Utcole  des  Maris  " 
;  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes"  (1663);  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre 
;  "Tartuffe"  (1667),  considered  his  masterpiece;  "Le  Mis- 
»pe"  (1668);  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  (1670);  "Les 
es  Savantes  "  (1672) ;  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  "  (1673). 
e  dramas  of  Moli^re  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
1  persons.  The  best  of  these  translations  is  that  by  Henri 
[jaun   (6  vols.,    1876).     This  translation  is  throughout  in 


A  Sincere  Critic  Seldom  Plbabbs. 

(From  "The  Misanthrope/') 

16  feene  is  the  hooM  of  Celim^ne  (the  heroine  of  the  plaj)  in  Paris.  In  the 
int  are  Alceste,  known  for  bis  too-plain  speech  as  "  the  misanthrope  ; "  and 
more  politic  and  compliant  Philinte.  f )ronte  enters  to  them,  eager  for  liter- 
(ery  from  Alceste.    The  scene  is  from  the  first  act  of  the  plaj.] 

*BONTE  [to  Alceste].  I  learnt  just  now  that  Eliante  and 
^ne  are  gone  out  to  make  some  purchases :  bat  as  I  was 
old  that  you  were  here,  I  came  up  to  say,  in  all  sincerity  of 

that  I  have  conceived  for  you  an  incredible  esteem  ;  and 
or  a  long  time  this  esteem  has  given  me  an  ardent  desire 

numbered  among  your  friends.  Yes,  I  love  to  render 
3  to  true  merit,  and  I  long  to  be  united  to  you  in  the  close 
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bond  of  friendship.     I  think  that  a  warm  friend,  and  one  of      mj 
standing,  is  assuredly  not  to  be  despised.    [^During  this  dt8co^.^ne 
of  Oronte,  Alceste  is  thoughtfuU  cind  does  not  seem  aware  thmz,  the 
is  spoken  to  until  Oronte  says  to  him ;]    With  your  leave,  it  £^  ^  to 
you  that  I  am  speaking. 

Alceste.  To  me,  sir  ? 

Oronte.  To  you.    Does  it  in  any  way  wound  your  feeliniagB  1 

Alceste.  Not  in  the  least ;  but  my  surprise  is  great.    H   did 
not  expect  this  homage  to  be  paid  to  me. 

Oronte.   The  esteem  I  feel  for  you  ought  not  to  surprise  3^011, 
and  you  can  claim  it  from  the  whole  world. 

Alceste.   Sir — 

Oronte.  The  whole  kingdom  contains  no  merit  more    d^^ 
zling  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  you. 

Alceste.   Sir  — 

Oronte.  Yes.  I  consider  you  superior  to  the  highest  amongBfc  ""w. 

Alceste.   Sir  — 

Oronte.  May  Heaven  strike  me  dead  if  I  lie !  And  in  or«3er 
to  convince  you  of  my  feelings,  allow  me  in  this  place  to  embr^B^ 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  to  solicit  a  place  in  your  affectio^^* 
Come,  your  hand  if  you  please.  Will  you  promise  me  jc^'^ 
friendship  ? 

Alceste.    Sir  — 

Oronte.   What !  you  refuse  me  ? 

Alceste.   Sir,  it  is  too  great  an  honor  you  wish  to  pay  nn 
but  friendship  requires  a  little  more  caution,  and  we  surely  pr 
fane  its  name  when  we  lightly  make  use  of  it.     Such  a  compa^^^^ 
ought  to  spring  from  judgment  and  choice,  and  before  we  bin^^    ^ 
ourselves  we  ought  to  be  better  acquainted.     Our  dispositioi^^^^^  ^ 
might  di£Fer  so  greatly  as  to  make  us  both  heartily  repent  of 
bargain. 

Oronte.   Upon  my  word,  you  speak  like  a  sensible  man,  an 
I  esteem  you  all  the  more  for  it.     Let  us  then  leave  the  foi 
ing  of  such  pleasant  ties  to  time ;  but  meanwhile  believe  that 
am  entirely  at  your  service.     If  some  overture  is  to  be  made  f( 
you  at  court,  every  one  knows  that  I  am  in  favor  with  the  Kin( 
that  I  have  his  private  ear,  and  that  really   he  behaves  in  ar 
things  most  kindly  to  me.     In  short,  believe  that  I  am  in  evei 
thing  and  at  all  times  at  your  disposal.     As  you  are  a  man 
great  judgment,  I  come,  by  way  of  beginning  this  happy  boi 
of  friendship,  to  read  you  a  sonnet  which  I  have  lately  coi 
posed,  and  to  ask  you  if  I  should  do  well  to  publish  it 
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Alcbstb.  Sir,  I  am  ill  qualified  to  decide  on  such  a  matter ; 
iray  excuse  me. 

Obonte.   Why? 

Alceste.  I  have  the  weakness  of  being  a  little  too  sincere 
.bout  those  things. 

Obonte.  Sincerity  is  what  I  ask  of  you ;  and  I  should  have 
eason  to  complain,  if  when  I  come  to  you  in  order  to  hear  the 
lain  truth,  you  frustrate  my  purpose  by  concealing  anything 
rom  me. 

Alcestb.   If  it  is  thus  you  look  upon  it,  sir,  I  consent. 

Obonte.  Sonnet.  It  is  a  sonnet  —  on  Hope.  It  is  to  a  lady 
rho  had  given  some  encouragement  to  my  love.  Hope.  These 
re  not  those  long,  pompous  verses ;  but  soft,  tender,  languishing 
ittle  lines.     \^At  every  one   of  theue  interruptions  he   looks  at 

UCESTE.] 

Alceste.  We  shall  see. 

Obonte.  Hope.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  style  will  seem 
lear  and  easy  to  you,  and  whether  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my 
boice  of  words. 

Alceste.   We  shall  see,  sir. 

Obonte.  Besides,  you  must  know  that  I  was  only  a  quarter 
an  hour  composing  it. 

Alceste.  Come,  sir,  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Obonte  [reads]. 

Hope,  it  is  true,  can  ease  our  pain 
And  rock  awhile  our  hapless  mind 

But,  Phyllis,  what  a  sorry  gain 

When  nothing  pleasant  walks  behind* 

Phiunte.  I  think  this  beginning  charming ! 
Alceste  [aside  to  Philinte]  .   What !  you  dare  to  find  that 
arming? 
Obonte. 

Your  complaisance  was  great  indeed. 
But  better  't  were  to  clip  its  scope, 

And  not  to  such  expense  proceed, 
If  you  could  give  me  —  only  hope. 

Philinte.  Ah  !  in  what  charming  terms  those  things  are  said ! 
Alceste  [aside  to  Philinte].  Shame  on  you,  you  vile  flatterer ! 
ta  praise  that  rubbish  I 
Obonte. 

If  age  —  long  expectation's  pest  — 
The  ardor  of  my  zeal  must  test^ 


To  death  at  last  I  '11  fly. 
My  purpose  braves  your  every  care; 
Fair  Phyllis,  men  will  soon  despair 

When  doomed  to  hope  for  aye. 

Phiuntb.  The  fall  is  pretty,  lovable,  adoiirable. 
Aloeste  laside  to  Philinte].  Plague  take  your  fall,  wretche»^»  ed 
sycophant !    Deuce  take  you  !    I  wish  it  had  broken  your  neclarir^:k. 
Phiuntb.  I  have  never  heard  verses  so  skilfully  turned. 
Alceste  [an(2e].   Zounds! 
Obonte  [to  Phiunte].   You  are  flattering  me,  and  you 

perhaps  — 

Phiunte.  No  indeed,  I  am  not  flattering  you  at  alL 
Alceste  [aside"].   Ha!  what  else  are  you  doing,  impostor f 
Obonte  [to  Alceste].    But  you,  you  remember  the  agreemetac:  sot 
we  made,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  speak  to  me  in  all  sincerity. 

Alceste.   Sir,  this  is  at  all  times  a  delicate  matter,  and 
always  like  people  to  praise  us  for  our  genius.     But  one  day 
was  saying  to  some  one,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  on  se^ 
ing  verses  of  his  composition,  that  a  gentleman  should  carefoC-^y 
guard  against  the  hankering  after  authorship  which  is  apt  to  seir  _3e 

us ;  that  he  should  check  the  great  propensity  we  have  of  makii 'g 

a  display  of  such  pastimes  ;  and  that  by  too  great  an  eageme 
to  show  our  productions  we  run  the  risk  of  making  ourselv< 
ridiculous. 

Oronte.  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  by  this  that  I  lu: 
wrong  in  wishing  — 

Alceste.   I  do  not  say  that.     But  I  said  to  him  that  a 
less  composition  is  very  wearisome  to  those  who  read  it;  th-^^-^ 
such  a  weakness  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  the  object  of  unki^^^ 
remarks ;  that  although  in  other  respects  he  may  have  the  ma^  ^^ 
sterling  qualities,  we  generally  judge  of  men  by  their  weaki —  ^^ 

side. 

Obonte.  Do  you  find  fault  with  my  sonnet  f 
Alceste.   I  do  not  say  that.     But  to  keep  him  from  writii 
I  pointed  out  to  him  how  in  our  days  that  thirst  had  spoilt  mi 
a  worthy  man. 

Obonte.   Do  I  write  badly,  and  do  I  resemble  in  any  way 
Alcestb.   I  do  not  say  that.     But  in  short,  I  said  to  hi 
What  pressing  necessity  is  there  for  you  to  rhyme,  and  what  fc^-*-*^ 
deuce  urges  you  to  put  your  name  in  print  ?    If  we  can  forg^ 
the  publication  of  a  wretched  book,  it  is  only  to  those 
tunate  men  who  scribble  for  a  living.     Believe  me ;  resist  'tf'^ 
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mtioaj  keep  such  effusions  from  pablic  notice,  and  do  not 
'  away,  however  you  may  be  tempted,  the  name  of  a  man 
lie  and  a  gentleman  which  you  bear  at  court,  to  take  from 
mds  of  a  grasping  printer  tibat  of  a  ridiculous  and  wretched 
r.  This  is  what  I  tried  to  make  him  understand. 
tONTB.  And  I  think  I  understand  you.     But  this  is  all  very 

May  I  know  what  in  my  sonnet  can  — 
[iCKTB.  Truly,  you  had  better  shut  it  up  in  your  cabinet: 
lave  followed  bad  models,  and  your  expressions  are  in  no 
latural.  Pray  what  is  —  ^^And  rock  awhile  our  hapless 
^  ?  and  ^^  Nothing  pleasant  walks  behind  "  ?  also  ^'  And  not 
h  expense  proceed,  If  you  could  give  me  only  hope "  ?  or 
'  Phyllis,  men  will  soon  despair.  When  doomed  to  hope  for 
f  This  figurative  style  that  people  are  so  vain  of  falls  far 
of  good  taste  and  truth.  It  is  a  paltry  play  on  words,  and 
iffectation.  Nature  never  speaks  thus.  I  hate  the  wretched 
of  the  age  in  these  matters.  Our  forefathers,  unpolished  as 
vere,  understood  these  things  better ;  and  I  value  less  all 
s  now  admired  than  an  old  song  which  I  will  repeat  to 

^  If  the  King  bad  given  me 

Paris  town,  so  great  and  gay, 
And  for  it  I  had  to  flee 

From  my  lady-love  away. 
To  King  Henry  I  should  say, 
Take  your  Paris  back,  I  pray : 
I  had  liefer  love  my  love,  O, 

I  had  liefer  love  my  love.'' 

ersification  is  not  rich,  and  the  style  is  old.  But  do  you 
e  how  much  better  it  is  than  all  that  trumpery  which  good 
must  abhor,  and  that  here  simple  nature  speaks  ?  — 

''  If  the  King  had  given  me 

Paris  town,  so  great  and  gay, 
And  for  it  I  had  to  flee 

From  my  lady-love  away, 
To  King  Henry  I  should  say. 
Take  your  Paris  back,  I  pray: 
I  had  liefer  love  my  love,  0, 

I  had  liefer  love  my  love.'' 

M  what  a  heart  truly  in  love  would  say.  —  [lb  PhilintSf 
luglu.]    Yes,  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please ;  but 

VOL.  XT.  — 16 
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whatever  you  men  of  wit  may  say,  I  prefer  this  to  the  showy 
glitter  of  those  false  trinkets  which  every  one  admires. 

Obonte.  And  yet  I  maintain  that  my  verses  are  good. 

Alceste.  You  have  your  own  reasons  for  thinking  them 
so ;  but  yon  will  allow  me  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  my 
reasons  to  be  independent  of  yours. 

Oronte.   I  think  it  sufficient  that  others  prize  them. 

Algbbte.  No  doubt  they  have  the  gift  of  dissimulation, 
which  I  have  not. 

Oronte.  Do  you  really  think  that  you  have  such  a  la 
share  of  intelligence? 

Alceste.   If  I  praised  your  verses,  I  should  have  more. 

Oronte.   I  can  easily  do  without  your  approbation. 

Alceste.  You  must  certainly,  if  you  please,  do  without  it. 

Oronte.   I  should  like  to  see  how  you  would  set  about  co; 
posing  some  on  the  same  subject 

Alceste.   I  might  have  the  misfortune  of  making  some 
bad  as  yours,  but  I  should  take  great  care  not  to  show  them  ^     to 
any  one. 

Oronte.  You  speak  to  me  very  haughtily,  and  this  conceit 

Alceste.   Pray  find  others  t^  flatter  you,  and  do  not  ask  DKZzme 
to  do  so. 

Oronte.  But,  my  little  sir,  lower  somewhat  your  lofty  tom^^ne 
if  you  please. 

Alceste.   I  shall  certainly,  my  big  sir,  do  as  I  choose. 

Philintb  [^stepping  between  them].  Nay,  gentlemen,  this  -^  is 
carrying  the  matter  too  far.     I  beg  of  you  to  cease. 

Oronte.  Ah  !  I  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge  it,  and  I  leave  ^^  the 
field  to  you.     I  am,  sir,  in  all  sincerity,  your  humble  servant    -^ 

Alceste.   And  I,  sir,  your  most  obedient. 

[Oronte  goes  out."] 

Philinte.  There  !  you  see  that  with  your  love  of  sinct-^— ,rity 
you  have  drawn  a  troublesome  affair  upon  yourself.     It  waa 

clear  to  me  tliat  Oronte,  in  order  to  be  flattered  — 

Alceste.   Do  not  speak  to  me. 

Philinte.   But  — 

Alceste.   No  more  society  for  me. 

Phiunte.   It  is  too  much  — 

Alceste.    Leave  me  alone. 

Philinte.    If  I  — 

Alcistb.    Not  another  word. 
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PHnjHTi.   But  how  — 

Alcestb.    I  will  hear  no  more. 

Tbhshte.  But  yet  — 

Alcktb.  Again  ?  what,  again  f 

Phiuntb.  You  insult  — 

Alcestb.  'Sdeath !  this  is  too  much.    Do  not  follow  me. 

Philintb.  You  are  joking ;  I  shall  not  leave  you.     lExeunt. 

)bgok  Pboposbs  Marianne's  Marriage  with  Tabtuffe. 

(From  "  Tftrtuffe.") 

Unter  to  Oboon,  in  the  drawing-room  of  hi$  hau$ej  hi$  young 

daughter  Marianne. 

Oboon.  Marianne ! 

Marunne.  Father! 

Oboon.  Come  here :   I  have  something  to  say  to  you  pri- 

ately. 

Marianne  [to  Oboon,  who  peers  into  a  little  side-room].  What 
ire  you  looking  for  ? 

Oroon.  I  want  to  see  if  there  is  any  one  there  who  could 
overhear  us :  this  is  a  most  likely  place  for  such  a  purpose.  Now 
re  are  all  right.  Marianne,  1  have  always  found  you  of  a  sweet 
lisposition,  and  you  have  always  been  very  dear  to  me. 

Marianne.   I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  fatherly  love. 

Oboon.  Rightly  spoken,  my  daughter ;  and  to  deserve  it,  you 
hould  think  of  nothing  but  of  pleasing  me. 

Mabianne.   I  have  no  dearer  wish  at  heart. 

Oboon.  Very  well:  then  tell  me,  what  do  you  say  of  our 
tiest,  Tartuffe  ? 

Mabianne.  Who,  I  ? 

Oboon.  You.    Be  careful  how  you  answer. 

Mabianne.   Alas !  I  will  say  anything  you  please  of  him. 

C3BINE,  tJie  maidj  comes  in  softly  and  stands  behind  Oboon  with- 

out  being  noticed  by  him. 

Oboon.  You  speak  wisely.  Then  say,  daughter,  that  he 
>«8esses  the  greatest  merit ;  that  he  has  touched  your  heart ; 
^<i  that  it  would  be  happiness  to  you  to  see  him,  with  my  appro- 
^tion,  become  your  husband. 

Mabianne  [drawing  back  with  surprise'].  Eh  1 

Oboon.   What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mabianne.   What  did  you  say  ? 
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Oroon.   What? 

Marianne.   Did  I  make  a  mistake  ? 

Oboon.   Make  a  mistake  ? 

Marianne.  Who  is  it,  father,  that  you  would  have  me  Sfl^y 
has  touched  my  heart,  and  whom,  with  your  approbation,  it 
would  be  happiness  to  have  for  a  husband? 

Orgon.  Tartuffe. 

Marianne.  But  I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  yc^' 
father.     Why  would  you  have  me  tell  such  a  falsehood  ? 

Oroon.   But  I  wish  it  to  be  the  truth ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
you  that  I  have  decided  it  should  be  so. 

Marianne.   What !  you  wish  me,  father  — 

Orgon.  Yes,  daughter,  I  intend  to  unite  Tartuffe  to  my  tern. 
by  marrying  him  to  you.  I  am  resolved  that  he  shall  be  yoi 
husband ;  and  as  I  can  —  {^Seeing  Dorine.]  —  What  are  you  doin^^^^ 
here  ?  Your  curiosity  must  be  very  strong,  young  damsel,  Ic:^^^ 
you  to  come  here  and  listen  to  us  after  that  fashion. 

Dorine.  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  whether  the  report  aro^^*® 
from  conjecture  or  by  chance ;  but  I  have  just  been  told  of  thr  -=tf 
match,  and  I  treated  the  whole  story  as  a  sorry  joke. 

Orgon.   Why !  is  the  thing  so  incredible  ? 

Dorine.  So  incredible,  sir,  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  even  wh< 
I  hear  you  speak  of  it. 

Orgon.  I  shall  find  the  means  of  making  you  believe  it, 
may  be  sure. 

Dorine.   Pooh  !  pooh  !  you  are  telling  us  a  fine  story  indoo^^  ^ 

Orgon.   I  am  telling  you  what  will  very  soon  prove  true, 

Dorine.   Nonsense ! 

Orgon  [to  Marianne].   I  assure  you,  daughter,  that  I 
not  jesting. 

Dorine  \to  Marianne].   Ah !  ah !    Don't  you  go  and 
your  father :  he  is  only  laughing. 

Orgon  [to  Dorine].   I  tell  you  — 

Dorine.   It  '11  all  be  lost  time :  nobody  will  believe  you. 

Orgon.   My  anger  at  last  — 

Dorine.   Very  well !  very  well  I    We  believe  you,  and  so  mxM<^ 
the  worse  for  you.     What !  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  with  your  wi^^ 
looks,  and  that  large  beard  in  the  very  midst  of  your  face,  foo 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  wish  — 

Orgon.  Now  listen.    You  have  of  late  taken  certain  liberties 
here  which  do  not  please  me  at  all.     Do  you  hear. 

Dorine.  Let  us  speak  calmly,  sir,  I  beseech  you.    Are  700 
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laughing  st  ns  with  this  scheme  ?  Your  danghter  will  nerer  do 
for  a  bigot :  she  has  something  else  to  think  about.  And  then, 
what  does  such  an  alliance  bring  to  jou  ?  Why  should  jou,  with 
all  your  wealth,  go  and  choose  a  beggar  for  jour  son-in-law  7 

Obgon.  Hold  your  tongue !  If  he  has  no  money,  remember 
that  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  esteem  him.  His 
poTerty  is  a  noble  poverty,  and  one  which  ought  to  place  him 
above  all  greatness ;  for  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the  little 
care  he  had  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  through  his  anxiety 
for  the  next.  However,  with  my  help,  he  will  have  the  means 
of  settling  his  affairs  and  of  recovering  his  own.  For,  poor  as 
he  is,  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  estate  which  he  has  a  right  to 
is  considerable. 

DoRims.  Yes ;  at  least  he  says  so.  But  this  vanity,  sir,  does 
not  agree  well  with  piety.  Whoever  gives  himself  to  the  priva- 
tions of  ft  holy  life  should  not  make  such  a  boast  of  title  and 
lineage:  the  humble  ways  of  piety  suffer  from  the  publicity  of 
such  ambition.  Why  such  pride  ? —  But  what  I  say  vexes  you. 
Let  us  leave  his  nobility  aside  and  speak  of  his  person.  Would 
yon  really,  without  sorrow,  give  a  girl  like  your  daughter  to 
ft  man  of  his  stamp  ?  And  ought  you  not  to  think  a  little  of 
propriety,  and  prevent  the  consequences  of  such  a  union  ?  Fou 
ought  to  know  that  you  endanger  a  woman's  virtue  when  you 
marry  her  against  her  will  or  taste.  Her  living  virtuously  in 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  depends  much  on  the  husband  who  is 
given  to  her ;  and  those  who  are  everywhere  pointed  at,  have 
often  made  their  wives  what  they  are.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difG- 
eolt  to  remain  faithful  to  husbands  of  a  certain  kind  ;  and  who* 
ever  gives  his  daughter  to  a  man  she  hates  is  responsible  to 
Heaven  for  all  the  sins  she  commits.  Think  to  what  danger  you 
are  exposed  by  such  a  scheme. 

Oboon  [to  no  one],  I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  learn  from  her 
what  to  do ! 

DoBiNB.  It  would  be  all  the  better  for  you  if  yon  followed 
my  advice. 

Obgon  [to  Mabianne].  Daughter,  let  us  no  longer  waste  our 
time  with  such  nonsense :  I  am  your  father,  and  I  know  what 
you  want.  I  had  promised  you  to  Valfere  ;  but  from  what  I  am 
told,  not  only  is  he  rather  given  to  gambling,  but  I  also  suspect 
him  of  being  a  free-thinker.     I  never  see  him  come  to  church. 

DOBINB.  Would  you  have  him  run  there  at  your  fixed  hours, 
like  those  who  go  there  only  to  be  seen  ? 
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Oboon  [to  DoBiifB].  I  don't  ask  jonr  opinion  in  tiie  matter. 
[To  Marianne.]  In  short,  Tartuffe  is  on  the  best  terms  with 
HeaTen,  and  this  is  a  treasure  to  which  nothing  else  can  be  com- 
pared. You  will  find  all  jour  wishes  satisfied  hj  such  a  union : 
it  will  proTed  a  continual  source  of  delight  and  pleasure.  Tou 
will  live  together  in  your  faithful  love  like  two  young  children  — 
like  two  turtle-doves.  Never  will  any  unhappy  discussion  arise 
between  you,  and  you  will  make  anything  you  like  of  him. 

DoBiNE.  She  will  make  naught  but  a  fool  of  him,  I  know. 

Oboon.   Gracious  me,  what  language ! 

DoBiNE.  I  tell  you  that  he  has  the  look  of  one,  and  that  his 
destiny  will  overrule,  sir,  all  the  virtue  your  daughter  may  have. 

Oboon.  Leave  off  interrupting  me.  Mind  you  keep  siloit, 
and  not  poke  your  word  in  where  you  have  no  business. 

DoBiNE.  [interrupting  him  each  time  he  tume  round  to  ipeah 
to  his  daughter'].     What  I  say  is  only  for  your  own  good,  sir. 

Oboon.  You  take  too  much  upon  you.  Be  quiet,  if  you 
please. 

DoBiNE.  If  I  did  not  love  you  — 

Oboon.  I  don't  wish  to  be  loved. 

DoBiNE.  And  I  shall  love  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  sir. 

Oboon.  How  now  ? 

DoBiNB.  I  have  your  honor  at  heart,  and  I  cannot  bear 
see  you  bring  a  thousand  ill-natured  remarks  upon  yourself. 

Oboon.   Will  you  be  silent  ? 

DoBiNE.   It  is  a  shame  to  allow  you  to  think  of  such  a 


riage. 

Oboon.   Will  you  hold  your  peace,  you  serpent,  whose  ii 

lence  — 

DoBiNE.  What !  you  're  a  pious  man,  and  you  give  way  tiJ"     ^ 

anger  ?  ^  - 

Obgon.  Yes  :  my  patience  must  give  way  before  all  this.  * 

insist  upon  your  holding  your  tongue. 

DoBiNE.   Very  well ;  but  although  I  don't  speak,  I  thinL^*-*** 

none  the  less. 

The  Family  Censob. 

(From*TiituffO 

[Madame  PerneUe,  a  Tenerable,  sharp-tongaed.  and  easilj  prajodioed  ladj; 
danghter-in-law  Elmire ;  her  granddaaghter  Marianne ;  M.  Cl^ante,  and  otban 
the  family  connection,  including  Damia,  Dorine..  and  the  maid  Flipote,  ave  all 
the  drawing-room  of  M.  Orgon  aa  the  curtain  riaes.] 

Madame  Pebnelle  [ahoui^  to  quit  the  room  in  anger\ 
along,  Flipote,  come  along ;  let  me  get  away  from  tham  a 


ci 
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Blmibb.  You  go  so  fast  that  one  can  hardly  keep  up  with 
on. 

Madame  Pkbnelle  [to  Elmibe].  Never  mind,  daughter, 
leTer  mind ;  come  no  farther :  I  can  well  dispense  with  these 
eremonies. 

•RSi^iffTttg  We  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty  towards  jou.  But, 
aother,  may  I  ask  why  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  us  ? 

Madame  Pebnellb.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  cannot 
tear  to  see  what  goes  on  in  your  house,  and  that  no  effort  is 
oade  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  Yes,  I  leave  your  house  very 
U  edified.  Things  are  done  against  all  my  admonitions ;  there 
B  no  respect  paid  to  anything ;  every  one  speaks  out  as  he  likes, 
nd  it  is  exactly  like  the  court  of  King  Petaud. 

DOBINE.    If  — 

Madame  Pebnelle  [to  Dobine].  You,  a  servant,  are  a  gpreat 
eal  too  strong  in  the  jaw,  most  rude,  and  must  have  your  say 
bout  everything. 

Damis.   But  — 

Madame  Pebnelle  [to  Dabhs].  You  are,  in  good  round  Eng- 
ah,  a  fool,  my  child !  I,  your  grandmother,  tell  you  so ;  and  I 
Iways  forewarned  your  father  that  you  would  turn  out  a  worth- 
ms  fellow,  and  would  never  bring  him  anything  but  vexation. 

Mabianne.   I  think  — 

Madame  Pebnelle  [to  Mabianne].  And  you,  his  sister,  are 
[1  demureness,  and  look  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  your 
loath !  But  it  is  truly  said  that  still  waters  run  deep,  and  on 
le  sly  you  lead  a  life  which  I  thoroughly  dislike. 

Elmibe.  But,  mother  — 

Madame  Pebnelle.  I  should  be  sorry  to  vex  you,  my  daugh- 
$r,  but  your  conduct  is  altogether  unbecoming :  you  ought  to 
3t  them  a  good  example,  and  their  late  mother  did  much  better. 
''oa  spend  money  too  freely ;  and  I  am  shocked  to  see  you  go 
bout  dressed  like  a  princess.  She  who  wishes  to  please  her 
usband  only  has  no  need  of  such  finery. 

Cl&ante.   But,  madame,  after  all  — 

Madame  Pebnelle  [to  Cl^ante].  As  for  you,  her  brother,  I 
steem  you  greatly,  I  love  and  respect  you,  sir ;  but  all  the  same, 
E  I  were  in  my  son's  her  husband's  place,  I  would  beg  of  you 
Qost  earnestly  never  to  enter  the  house !  You  always  advocate 
ules  of  life  that  honest  folks  ought  not  to  follow.  I  am  a  little 
mtspoken ;  but  such  is  my  disposition,  and  I  never  mince  mat- 
bert  when  I  have  something  on  my  mind. 
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DoBiNE.  Tour  Tartaffe  is  very  f ortnnate,  no  doubt,  in  — 
Madame  Pebneixe.   He  is  a  yerj  worthy  man,  to  whom  yoL 
would  do  well  to  listen  —  and  I  can't  bear  (without  getting  i 
a  passion)  to  see  him  molested  by  a  scapegrace  like  yon ! 
Damis.   What !  can  I  allow  a  straight-laced  bigot  to 


a  tyrannical  authority  in  this  house? — and  that  we  ahoul^».d 
never  think  of  any  pleasure  unless  we  are  assured  of  that  fin^-^^e 
gentleman's  consent? 

DoBiNE.  According  to  him  and  his  maxims,  we  can  do  nothr^cft- 
ing  without  committing  a  sin ;  for  —  the  zealous  critic  that  h^^iKne 
is — he  superintends  everything. 

Madame  Pebnelle.   And  whatever  he  superintends  is  welE^II 
superintended.     It  is  the  way  to  heaven  he  wants  to  show  701 
and  my  son  Orgon  should  make  you  all  love  him. 

Damis.   No,  mother,  there  is  no  father  nor  anything  in 
world  which  can  induce  me  to  wish  him  well ;  and  I  should 
false  to  my  own  heart  if  I  spoke  otherwise.     Everything  he  d< 
excites  my  wrath ;  and  I  foresee  that  some  day  or  other  som» 
thing  will  happen,  and  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  come  to  an  o] 
quarrel  with  the  sneaking  scoundrel. 

DoBiNE.   Indeed  it  is  most  scandalous  to  see  a  stranger  cox^=zn6 
and  make  himself  at  home  here ;  most  scandalous  that  a 
who  had  no  shoes  to  his  feet  when  he  first  came,  and  whose  c< 
was  not  worth  three  halfpence,  should  so  far  forget  himself  as        to 
interfere  with  everything  and  play  the  master ! 

Madame  Pebnelle.  Ah,  mercy  on  us !  It  would  be  mi^^ch 
better  if  everything  were  managed  according  to  hit  pic=Diii 
directions. 

DoBiNE.  Yes,  he  is  a  saint  in  your  opinion ;  but  depend  uprson 
it,  he  is  really  nothing  but  a  downright  hypocrite. 

Madame  Pebnelle.  What  backbiting ! 

DoBiNE.  I  should  trust  neither  him  nor  his  Laurent  witL  ^^^ 
good  security,  I  can  tell  you. 

Madame  Pebnelle.   I   don't  know  what  the  servant  i^^^J 
really  be ;  but  I  '11  answer  for  the  master  being  a  holy  xxm^  ^• 
You  hate   him  and  reject  him  because  he  tells  you  of  y^oor 
faults.     It  is   against  sin  that  he   is   incensed,  and  ther9    ^ 
nothing  he  has  so  much  at  heart  as  the  interest  of  heaved* 

DoBiNE.   Has  he  ?    Why,  then,  and  particularly  of  late,  is  ^^ 
angry  when  any  one  comes  near  us?    In  what  does  a  polite 
visit  offend  heaven,  that  he  should  make  a  disturbance  enoagft 
to  drive  ns  mad  ?    Shall  I  tell  you  here  privately  what  I  think  f 
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' Painting  to  EtMiRB.]  I  reaUj  beliere  that  be  is,  in  good  faith, 
ealoos  of  madame ! 

Madame  Perneixe.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  mind  what  70a 
ire  saying.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  blames  these  yisits. 
Ul  the  confusion  which  accompanies  the  people  you  receive, 
hose  carriages  always  waiting  at  the  gate,  the  noisy  crowd  of 
ackeys,  disturb  the  whole  neighborhood.  I  am  most  willing  to 
lelieve  that  there  is  really  no  harm  done ;  but  in  short,  it  gives 
people  occasion  to  talk,  and  that  is  not  right. 

Cl^antb.  Ah,  madame,  would  you  hinder  people  from  talk* 
Qg  ?  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  in  this  world  we  had  to  give  up 
»ar  best  friends  because  of  some  stupid  story  in  which  we  may 
ILsLj  a  part.  But  even  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  do  such  a 
hing,  do  you  think  it  would  force  people  to  be  silent  ?    There 

I  no  safeguard  against  calumny.     Let  us  therefore  not  mind 

II  that  foolish  gossip,  but  only  endeavor  to  lead  a  virtuous  life, 
nd  leave  full  license  to  the  scandal-mongers. 

Thb  Hypoobitb. 

[TIm  ioeiia,  from  the  third  act  of  the  pUj,  is  the  honee  of  M.  Orgon.  Hit  wile, 
le  Tiitoooe  end  shrewd  Elmire,  has  long  doubted  the  rectitude  of  Tartuffe's  atten- 
ooa  to  her,  bat  cannot  induce  her  foolish  husband  to  believe  the  man  a  cheat  and 
libartine  at  heart,  so  excessive  is  liis  assumption  of  piety  and  abstraction  from  the 
Olid.    With  the  aid  of  Dorine  the  maid,  Damis  has  been  concealed  in  the  next 

Tabtuffb  [as  soon  as  he  sees  DarinSj  speaks  hudly  and  in  a 
unts  tone  to  his  servant ^  who  is  not  an  the  stage].  Laurent,  lock 
p  my  hair-shirt  and  my  scourge;  and  pray  Heaven  ever  to 
[ilighten  you  with  grace.  If  anybody  comes  to  see  me,  say 
lat  I  am  gone  to  the  prisons  —  to  distribute  my  alms. 

DoBiNE  [aside.']   What  boasting  and  affectation  I 

Tabtutfb.   What  is  it  you  want  ? 

DoBiNE.  To  tell  you  — 

Tabtuffe.  Put  more  modesty  into  your  speech,  or  I  will 
ATe  you  at  once. 

DoBiNE.  You  need  not,  for  I  shall  soon  leave  you  in  peace  ; 
nd  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  my  lady  is  coming  into  this  room, 
nd  would  be  glad  to  have  a  moment's  talk  with  you. 

Tabtuffe.  Alas!  with  all  my  heart. 

DouanB  [aside'].  How  sweet  we  are !  Li  good  troth,  I  still 
by  what  I  said. 
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• 

Tabtoffe.   Will  she  soon  be  here  ? 
DoRiNE.  Directly.    I  hear  her,  I  beliere ;  yet^  here  she  ii 
I  leave  jou  together.  [Bxit 

Snter  Elmibb. 

Tabtitffe.  May  Heaven,  in  its  goodness,  ever  bestow  oic^ 
you  health  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  shower  blessings  on  yoni^c^  jr 
days,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  lowest  of  its  servants. 

Elmibe.   I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  pious  wish ; 
let  us  sit  down  a  moment  to  talk  more  comfortably. 

Tartuffb  Iseatedl.  Have  you  quite  recovered  from  your  ii 
disposition. 

Elmibe  [seated].  Quite.    That  feverishness  soon  left  me. 

Tartuffe.  My  prayers  have  not  merit  sufficient  to  have  0*^*^^ 
tained  this  favor  from  Heaven ;  but  I  have  not  offered  up  o^^e 
petition  in  which  you  were  not  concerned. 

Elmibe.   Your  anxious  zeal  is  really  too  great. 

Tabtuffe.  We  cannot  have  too  great  anxiety  for  your  d^^tf 
health ;  and  to  give  you  back  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  I  womMld 
have  sacrificed  my  own. 

Elmibe.  You  carry  Christian  charity  very  far,  and  I  am 
under  much  obligation  to  you  for  all  this  kindness. 

Tartuffe.   I  do  only  what  you  deserve. 

Elmibe.  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  in  private  on  a  certain 
matter,  and  I  am  glad  that  nobody  is  here  to  hear  us. 

Tartuffe.  And  I  also  am  delighted.  It  is  very  sweet  tor 
me,  madame,  to  find  myself  alone  with  you.  I  have  often 
prayed  Heaven  to  bestow  this  favor  upon  me ;  but  till  now  i^ 
has  been  in  vain. 

Elmire.  For  my  part,  all  I  want  is,  that  you  should  speal^ 
frankly,  and  hide  nothing  from  me. 

[Damia^  vnthout  being  seen^  half  opens  the  door  of  the  room  to  U»^ 

the  conversation.] 

Tartuffe.  And  my  wish  is  also  that  you  will  allow  me  th^ 
cherislied  favor  of  speaking  openly  to  you,  and  of  giving  yo'*^ 
my  word  of  honor,  that  if  I  have  said  anything  against  the  visits 
which  are  paid  here  to  your  charms,  it  has  never  been  done  oia* 
of  hatred  to  you  ;  but  rather  out  of  an  ardent  zeal  which  carnal 
me  a  way,  and  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  — 

Elmire.  I  quite  understand  it  to  be  so,  and  I  feel  sure  du^^ 
it  all  proceeds  from  your  anxiety  for  my  good. 
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Tastufr  [taking  her  Juxnds  and  preiring  them].  It  if  really 
,  madame ;  and  my  fervor  is  such — 

Elmibe.  Ah !  yon  press  my  hand  too  mnch« 

Tabtuffe.  It  is  through  an  excess  of  zeal.    I  never  intended 

hurt  you.     [Handling  Elmire^s  eoUar."]    Heaven !  how  mar- 

Uous  this  point-lace  is !    The  work  done  in  our  days  is  per- 

ctly  wonderful ;  and  never  has  such  perfection  been  attained 

everything. 

EuoBB.  It  is  true.  But  let  us  speak  of  what  brings  me 
sre.  I  have  been  told  that  my  husband  intends  to  break  his 
ord,  and  to  give  you  his  daughter  in  marriage.  It  that  true  ? 
nay  tell  me. 

Tabtuffe.  He  has  merely  alluded  to  it.  But,  madame,  to 
II  yon  the  truth,  that  is  not  the  happiness  for  which  my  soul 
fhs ;  I  find  elsewhere  the  unspeakable  attractions  of  the  bliss 
lich  is  the  end  of  all  my  hopes. 

Elmibb.  That  is  because  you  care  not  for  earthly  things. 

Tabtuffe.  My  breast,  madame,  does  not  inclose  a  heart  of 
at 

EuciBE.  I  know,  for  my  part,  that  all  the  sighs  tend 
v^ards  Heaven,  and  that  you  have  no  desire  for  anything 
re  below. 

Tabtuffe.  Our  love  for  the  beauty  which  is  eternal  stifles 
t  in  us  love  for  that  which  is  fleeting  and  temporal ;  and  we 
[1.  easily  be  charmed  with  the  perfect  works  Heaven  has 
^ted.  Its  reflected  attractions  shine  forth  in  such  as  you ; 
t  it  is  in  you  alone  that  its  choicest  wonders  are  centred.  It 
B  lavished  upon  you  charms  which  dazzle  the  eye  and  which 
xch  the  heart ;  and  I  have  never  gazed  on  you,  perfect  crea- 
^^  without  admiring  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  without 
^ling  my  heart  seized  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  most  beau- 
ol  picture  in  which  he  has  reproduced  himself.  At  first  I 
tred  that  this  secret  tenderness  might  be  a  skillful  assault  of 
d  Evil  One ;  I  even  thought  I  would  avoid  your  presence, 
iiiDg  you  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  my  salvation, 
tt  I  have  learnt,  0  adorable  beauty,  that  my  passion  need  not 

a  guilty  one ;  that  I  can  reconcile  it  with  modesty ;  and  I 
^e  pven  up  my  whole  soul  to  it.  I  know  that  I  am  very  pre- 
Ddptuous  in  making  you  the  offer  of  such  a  heart  as  mine ; 
t  in  my  love  I  hope  everything  from  you,  nothing  from  the 
in  efforts  of  my  unworthy  self.  In  you  is  my  hope,  my  hap- 
K^ess,  my  peace ;  on  you  depends  my  misery  or  bliss ;  and  by 
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your  verdict  I  shall  be  forever  happy,  if  you  wish  it :  unhappy, 
if  it  pleases  you. 

Elmibe.  Quite  a  gallant  declaration.  But  you  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  rather  surprising.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  might  have  fortified  your  heart  a  little  more  carefully 
against  temptation,  and  have  paused  before  such  a  design.  A 
devotee  like  you,  who  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  — 

Tabtttffe.  Ah !  Although  a  devotee,  I  am  no  less  a  man. 
When  your  celestial  attractions  burst  upon  the  sight,  the  heart 
surrenders,  and  reasons  no  more.  I  know  that  such  language 
from  me  seems  somewhat  strange :  but  after  all,  madame,  I  am 
not  an  angel ;  and  if  you  condemn  the  confession  I  make,  you 
have  only  your  own  attractions  to  blame  for  it.  As  soon  as  I 
beheld  their  more  than  human  beauty,  my  whole  being  wii 
surrendered  to  you.  The  unspeakable  sweetness  of  your  dinne 
charms  forced  the  obstinate  resistance  of  my  heart;  it  over- 
came everything  —  fasting,  prayers,  and  tears  —  and  fixed  all 
my  hopes  in  you.  A  thousand  times  my  eyes  and  my  sighi 
have  told  you  this;  to-day  I  explain  myself  with  words.  Ah! 
if  you  consider  with  some  kindness  the  tribulations  and  trials 
of  your  unworthy  slave,  if  your  goodness  has  compassion  on 
me  and  deigns  to  stoop  so  low  as  my  nothingness,  I  shall  ever 
have  for  you,  0  marvellous  beauty,  a  devotion  never  to  be 
equalled.  With  me  your  reputation  runs  no  risk,  and  haano 
disgrace  to  fear.  Men  like  me  burn  with  a  hidden  flame,  and 
secrecy  is  forever  assured.  The  care  which  we  take  of  our 
own  reputation  is  a  warrant  to  the  woman  who  accepts  our 
heart,  that  she  will  find  love  without  scandal,  and  pleasure 
without  fear. 

Elmibe.  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  your  rhetoric  expresses 
itself  in  terms  strong  enough.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  I  might 
be  disposed  to  tell  my  husband  of  this  passionate  declaration, 
and  that  its  sudden  disclosure  might  influence  the  friendship 
which  he  has  toward  you  ? 

Tartuppe.  I  know  that  your  tender-heartedness  is  too 
great,  and  that  yoa  will  excuse,  because  of  human  frailty,  the 
violent  transports  of  a  love  which  offends  you,  and  will  con- 
sider, when  you  look  at  yourself,  that  people  are  not  blind,  and 
that  flesh  is  weak. 

Elmibe.  Others  might  take  all  this  differently ;  but  I  will 
endeavor  to  show  my  discretion.  I  will  tell  nothing  to  mj 
husband  of  what  has  taken  place ;  but  in  return  I  must  jequii* 
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Be  filing  of  jon,  —  which  is  to  forward  honestlj  and  sii 
lie  marriage  which  has  been  decided  between  Yaldre  and 
farianne,  and  to  renounce  the  unjust  power  which  would  en* 
ich  you  with  what  belongs  to  another. 

Damis  [coming  out  of  a  side  room  where  he  wan  hit1den\.  No, 
ladame,  no!  All  this  must  be  made  public!  I  was  in  that 
lace  and  overheard  eyerjthing.    Heayen  in  its  goodness  seems 

0  hare  directed  my  steps  hither,  to  confound  the  pride  of  a 
rretch  who  wrongs  me,  and  to  guide  mc  to  a  sure  rerenge  for 
is  hypocrisy  and  insolence.  I  will  imdeceive  my  father,  and 
rill  diow  him  in  a  clear,  strong  light  the  heart  of  the  miscre- 
nt  who  dares  to  speak  to  you  of  love. 

BfiMTRiBi  No,  Damis:  it  is  sufficient  if  he  promises  to 
mend,  and  endeavors  to  deserve  the  forgiveness  I  have  spoken 

1  Since  I  have  promised  it,  let  me  abide  by  my  word.  1 
ave  no  wish  for  scandal.  A  woman  should  despise  these  fol- 
ies,  and  never  trouble  her  husband's  ears  with  them. 

Damis.  You  have  your  reasons  for  dealing  thus  with  him, 
nd  I  have  mine  for  acting  otherwise.  It  is  a  mockery  to  try 
0  spare  him.  In  the  insolent  pride  of  his  canting  bigotry  he 
as  already  triumphed  too  much  over  my  just  wrath,  and  has 
ansed  too  many  troubles  in  our  house.  The  impostor  has 
)0Temed  my  father  but  too  long,  and  too  long  opposed  my  love 
nd  Yaldre's.  It  is  right  that  my  father's  eyes  should  be 
pened  to  the  perfidy  of  this  villain.  Heaven  offers  me  an 
asj  opportunity,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it  Were  I  not  to 
size  it,  I  should  deserve  never  to  have  another. 

EiiifTM,    Damis  — 

Dajci&  No,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  follow  my  own 
cranseL  My  heart  is  overjoyed ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
Tj  and  dissuade  me  from  tasting  the  pleasure  of  revenge.  I 
rill  at  once  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  this.  But  here  is 
be  very  person  to  give  me  satisfaction. 

[Enter  Oroon.] 

Dajos.  Come,  father,  we  will  treat  your  arrival  with  a 
iece  of  news  which  will  somewhat  surprise  you.  You  are 
^ell  rewarded  for  all  your  caresses,  and  this  gentleman  well 
epays  your  tenderness.  His  great  zeal  for  you  has  just  shown 
;0elJ^  and  stops  at  nothing  short  of  dishonoring  you.  I  have 
rerheard  him  here,  making  to  your  wife  an  insulting  declara- 
on.     She,  amiable  and  gentle,  and  in  her  too  great  disere- 
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tion,  insisted  upon  keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  yon ;  b=^)ut 
I  cannot  encourage  such  shamelessness,  and  I  think  it  woi=sild 
be  an  offense  to  you  were  I  to  be  silent  about  iL 

[Eait  Elmire.] 

Orgon.    What  do  I  hear !    O  Heaven  I    Is  it  possible ! 

Tabtuffe  [tptth  an  entire  change  oflook^  manner ^  and  aeeen^^^]. 
Yes,  brother,  I  am  a  wicked,  guilty,  miserable  sinner,  full  of 

iniquity,  the  greatest  wretch  that  earth  ever  bore.     Ekich  n^iHio- 
ment  of  my  life  is  overburdened  with  pollution;  it  is  bul^Ha 
long  continuation  of  crimes  and  defilement,  and  I  see  ttsflbat 
Heaven,  to  punish  me  for  my  sins,  intends  to  mortify  me        on 
this  occasion.     However  great  may  be  the  crime  laid  to  hbdj 
charge,  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  pride  to  deny  it. 
lieve  what  is  said  to  you,  arm  all  your  wrath,  and  drive 
like  a  criminal  from  your  house.     Whatever  shame  is  hea^^ed 
upon  me,  I  deserve  even  greater. 

Orgon  [to  hi$  son].   Ah,  miscreant!  how  dare  you  try^    to 
sully  the  spotless  purity  of  his  virtue  with  this  falsehood  7 

I)ami&    What!  the  feigned  meekness  of  this  hypocrite  wrill 
make  you  give  the  lie  to  — 

Orgon.   Hold  your  tongue,  you  cursed  plague ! 

Tartuffe.    Ah !  let  him  speak;  you  blame  him  wrongfull/i 
and  you  would  do  better  to  believe  what  he  tells  you.     Whj 
should  you  be  so  favorable  to  me  in  this  instance  7    Do  yon 
know,  after  all,  what  I  am  capable  of  doing  7    Do  you,  brother, 
trust  to  the  outward  man ;  and  do  you  think  me  good,  becaiue 
of  what  you  see  7    No,  no ;  you  are  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  I  am,  alas  I  no  better  than  they  think.     Everybody  takes 
me  for  a  good  man,  no  doubt;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am 
worthless.     [To  Damis.]   Yes,  dear  child,  speak;  call  me  per- 
fidious,  infamous,    reprobate,    thief,   and  murderer;  load  me 
with  still  more  hateful  names :  I  do  not  gainsay  them,  I  have 
deserved  them  all ;  and  on  my  knees  I  will  suffer  the  ignominy 
due  to  the  crimes  of  my  shameful  life.     [Kneeh,'] 

Orgon  [to  Tartuffe.]  Ah,  brother,  this  is  too  much!   [^ 
Ms  8(?n.]     Does  not  your  heart  relent,  traitor  7 

Damis.    What!  can  his  words  so  far  deceive  you  as  — 

Orgon.     Hold  your  tongue,    you  rascal!      [Baiting  Tab- 
tupfb.]     Brother,  pray  rise.     [To  his  son.']     Wretch! 

DAina    He  can  — 

Oroon.    Hold  your  tongue ! 
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DAMia   I  am  furioos.     What !    I  am  taken  for — 
Obooh.   If  you  say  one  word  more,  I  '11  break  eTery  bone  — 
Tabtuffi.    In  heaven's  name,  mj  brother,  do  not  forget 
onraelf !    I  had  rather  suffer  the  greatest  injury  than  that  he 
hould  receive  the  most  trifling  hurt  on  my  account 
Qbgon  [to  Au  son].    Ungrateful  wretch ! 
Tabtoffi.   Leave  him  in  peace.     If  I  must  on  my  knees 
sk  forgiveness  for  him — 

HIb  falU  an  hi$  hueu;  Qbgon  does  the  ianuj  and  emhraee$ 

Tabtuffe.] 

Oboom.  Alas!  my  brother,  what  are  you  doing?  [To  hio 
Mk]    See  his  goodness,  rascal! 

Damis.   So — 

Obooh.   Peace. 

Damis.   What!  I— 

Oboon.  Peace,  I  say.  I  know  the  motive  which  makes  yon 
ccuse  him.  You  all  hate  him;  and  I  now  see  wife,  children, 
nd  servants  embittered  against  hiuL  You  have  recourse  to 
rerything  to  drive  this  pious  person  from  my  home.  But  the 
lore  you  strive  to  send  him  away,  the  more  will  I  do  to  keep 
im.  I  will,  therefore,  to  crush  the  pride  of  the  whole  family, 
asten  his  marriage  with  my  daughter. 

Dajos.   You  mean  to  force  her  to  accept  him  7 

Obooh.  Yes,  traitor;  and  to  confound  you  all,  it  shall  be 
one  this  very  evening.  Ah!  I  defy  the  whole  household;  I 
'\\\  show  you  that  you  have  to  obey  me,  and  that  I  am  the 
laster  here.  Now,  quick,  retract  your  words,  and  this  very 
loment  throw  yourself  at  his  feet  to  ask  his  forgiveness. 

DAioa  Who  7  17  Ask  forgiveness  of  the  villain  who  by 
is  impostures  — 

Oboon.  What,  scoundrel!  you  refuse,  and  abuse  him  be- 
ides  7  A  cudgel!  give  me  a  cudgel !  [To  Tabtuffb.]  Don't 
revent  me.  [To  hi$  son.]  Oct  out  of  my  house  this  moment, 
nd  be  careful  you  are  never  bold  enough  to  set  foot  in  it 
gain. 

D Aioa    Yes,  I  shall  go ;  but — 

Oboon.  Quick  then,  decamp:  I  disinherit  you,  you  scoun- 
rel,  and  give  you  my  curse  besides. 

[Hxit  DAMia  ] 

Oboon.   To  offend  a  holy  man  in  that  way ! 

Tabtuffi.   O  Heaven!  forgive  me  as  I  forgive  him!    [To 
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Orgon.]    If  you  could  know  the  pain  it  gives  me  toiM 
try  to  blacken  my  character  to  you,  dear  broUier— 

Obgon.   Alas ! 

Tabtuffe.    The  very  thought  of  this  ingratitude  is  a 
too  great  for  me  to  bear —    The  horror  that  I  feel  — 
heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot  speak —    It  will  kill  mei 

Oboon  [in  tearsy  running  to  the  door  where  he  drove  hie 
oftt].   Wretch!  how  I  grieve  to  have  spared  you,  and  not 
have  made  an  end  of  you  on  the  spot     [To  Tabtuffe.]    Com. 
pose  yourself,  brother ;  do  not  give  way  to  griel 

Tjlbtuffe.    No,  let  us  put  an  end  to  all  these  painful  dii 
putes.     I  see  what  great  troubles  I  occasion  here,  and  I  fhinlB#^^ 
brother,  that  my  duty  is  to  leave  your  house. 

Obgon.    How  !  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest  ? 

Tabtuffe.   They  hate  me ;  and  I  see  that  they  will  try  *        ti 
make  you  doubt  my  good  faith  towards  you. 

Oboon.   What  does  it  matter?    Do  you  see  me  listen  to 

them? 

Tabtuffe.   I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  persevere        ii 
their  attacks ;  and  these  very  reports  which  you  refuse  to 
lieve  to-day  may  another  time  be  credited  by  you. 

Obgon.    No,  brother;  never. 

Tabtuffe.   Ah!  brother,  a  wife  can  easily  influenee 
mind  of  her  husband. 

Obgon.   No,  no. 

Tabtuffe.    Let  me  go  away,  and  thus  remove  from  them  ^ 
occasion  of  attacking  me. 

Obgon.    No,  you  will  stop  here :  my  life  depends  upon  it. 

Tabtuffe.    Well,  if  it  is  so,  I  must  do  violence  to  myseK 
Ah,  if  you  only  would  — 

Obgon.   No  ! 

Tabtuffe.  I  yield.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it  But  I 
know  how  I  must  behave  in  future.  Honor  is  a  delicate  mat- 
ter, and  friendship  requires  me  to  prevent  reports  and  canM 
for  suspicion.  I  will  avoid  your  wife,  and  you  shall  never  ace 
me  — 

Obgon.   No,  you  will  see  and  speak  to  her  in  spite  of  evei; 
body.     I  delight  in  vexing  people;  and  1  wish  you  to  be  sec 
in  her  company  at  all  hours  of  the  day.     This  is  not  alL    T 
better  to  brave  them,  I  will  have  no  other  heir  but  you;  ao 
will  go  at  once  and  draw  up  a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  you  ^ 
inherit  all  my  possessions.      A  true,  faithful  friend  who 
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take  for  son -in-law  is  more  precious  to  me  than  son,  wife,  or 
relations.     Will  you  not  accept  what  I  propose  ? 

Tartuffe.    May  Heaven's  will  bo  done  in  all  things! 

Orgon.  Poor  man!  Let  us  go  forthwith  to  draw  up  the 
deed,  and  then  let  envy  burst  with  rage! 


Thb  Fate  op  Don  Juak. 

(From  "  Don  Juan :  or.  The  Feai«t  of  the  Statae.'O 

[The  itage  represents  a  solitary  country  spot  in  Sicily,  not  remote  from  the 

^mb  (crowned  by  a  statue)  of  the  commandant  whom  Don  Joan  has  slain  in  a  dueL 

IX>n  Joan  and  his  servant  Sganarelle  enter,  with  Don  Louis,  the  father  of  the  dis- 

aolate  hero.    ]>ou  Louis  has  heard  that  his  son  has  decided  on  a  complete  moral 

X'eformation.j 

Louis.  What!  my  son,  is  it  possible  that  merciful  Heaven 
lias  heard  my  prayers?  Is  what  you  tell  me  true?  Are  you 
:>iot  deceiving  me  with  false  hopes  ?  And  may  I  trust  the  sur- 
prising news  of  such  a  conversion  ? 

Juan.  Yes,  you  see  me  reclaimed  from  all  my  sins;  I  am 
Ao  longer  the  same  man  I  was  yesterday,  and  Heaven  has  sud- 
<ienly  wrought  in  me  a  change  which  will  be  the  wonder  of 
^very  one.  It  has  touched  my  heart  and  opened  my  eyes,  and 
I  look  back  with  horror  on  my  long  time  of  blindness,  and  on 
t;he  criminal  disorders  of  the  life  I  have  led.  My  mind  dwells 
"Upon  all  its  abominations;  and  lam  astonished  that  Heaven 
lias  borne  them  so  long,  and  has  not  made  me  feel  its  ven- 
^ance.  I  feel  the  mercy  that  has  been  shown  me  in  my  not 
l)ein^  punished  for  my  crimes,  and  I  am  ready  to  profit  by  it  as 
I  ought;  to  show  to  the  world  the  sudden  change  in  my  life; 
'thus  to  make  up  for  the  scandal  of  my  past  actions,  and  try  to 
obtain  a  full  pardon.  Towards  this  will  all  my  endeavors  tend 
in  future;  and  in  order  to  help  me  in  tlh*  now  life  I  have 
chosen,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  choose  for  me  a  person  who  can 
help  me,  and  under  whose  guidance  I  may  be  enabled  to  walk 
safely  in  the  new  path  opened  before  me. 

Louis.  Ah  !  how  easilv  the  love  of  a  father  is  recalled,  and 
how  quickly  forgotten  are  the  faults  of  a  sou  at  the  mention  of 
the  word  repentance  !  After  what  I  have  just  heard,  I  remember 
no  more  all  the  sorrow  you  have  caused  me  ;  everything  is  oblit- 
erated from  my  memory.  My  happiness  is  extreme  ;  I  weep  for 
joy  ;  all  my  dearest  wishes  are  granted,  and  I  have  nothing  else 
to  ask  of  Heaven.     Let  us  embrace  each  other,  my  son*    Persist, 
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I  beseech  you,  in  this  praiseworthy  resolution.  I  will  go  at  onoe 
and  carry  this  good  news  to  your  mother,  share  with  her  my 
joy,  and  thank  Heaven  for  the  holy  thoughts  with  which  it  hai 
inspired  you.  l&iL 

Sganarelle.  Ah,  sir,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  conyerted! 
I  have  been  a  long  time  looking  forward  for  this;  and  thank 
Heaven,  all  my  wishes  are  satisfied. 

Juan.   Plague  take  the  booby  ! 

Sganarelle.  How,  the  booby  ? 

Juan.  What !  you  take  for  ready  money  what  I  haye  joit 
said,  and  fancy  that  my  lips  agree  with  my  heart  T 

Sganarelle.  Why  !  it  is  not  —  you  do  not — your —  [Adi$l, 
Oh,  what  a  man  !  what  a  man  !  what  a  man ! 

Juan.  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  am  not  changed  in  the  leaati  and  all 
my  thoughts  arc  the  same. 

Sganarelle.  You  do  not  yield,  after  the  marvellous  mirads 
of  that  moving  and  speaking  statue  ? 

Juan.  There  certainly  is  something  about  it  which  I  do  not 
understand  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  neither  convince  my 
judgment  nor  stagger  my  heart :  and  if  I  said  that  I  wanted  to 
reform  my  conduct  and  to  lead  an  exemplary  life,  it  is  because 
of  a  plan  I  have  formed  out  of  pure  policy,  a  useful  stratagem, 
a  necessary  grimace  to  which  I  am  willing  to  submit^  in  order 
not  to  give  oiTence  to  a  father  1  have  need  of,  and  to  soreea 
myself  in  respect  to  men  from  a  hundred  troublesome  adventures 
which  might  happen  to  me.  I  am  glad  to  take  you  into  my 
confidence,  Sganarelle,  for  I  like  to  have  a  witness  of  what  I 
feel,  and  of  the  real  motives  which  oblige  me  to  act  as  I  do. 

Sganarelle.  What !  you  believe  in  nothing,  and  yet  jot 
mean  to  pass  for  a  God-fearinp:  man  ? 

Juan.  And  why  not  ?  There  are  plenty  of  others  besides. 
me  who  borrow  the  same  feathers,  and  who  use  the  same  mask' 
to  deceive  the  world. 

Sganarelle  laslde].   Ah,  what  a  man !  what  a  man!  ' 

Juan.  There  is  no  longer  any  shame  in  hypocrisy :  it  ia  t; 
fashionable  vice,  and  all  fasliionnble  vices  pass  for  virtues.  TWi. 
act  the  part  of  a  good  man  is  the  best  part  one  can  acL  TliS| 
profession  of  hypocrisy  has  woudcrful  advantages.  It  is  an  ait 
the  imposture  of  which  is  always  looked  upon  with  respect;  and 
although  the  world  may  sec  through  the  deceit,  it  dares  say 
nothing  against  it.  All  the  other  viros  of  mankind  are  open  to 
censure,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  attack  them  boldly ;  but 
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oeritj  is  a  priyileged  vice,  which  closes  the  month  of  every 
,  and  enjoys  in  peace  a  sovereign  impunity.  By  dint  of  cant 
enter  into  a  kind  of  league  with  those  of  the  same  party,  and 
>ever  falls  out  with  one  of  us  has  the  whole  set  against  him  ; 
1st  those  who  are  really  sincere,  and  who  are  known  to  be  in 
nest,  are  always  the  dupes  of  the  others,  are  caught  in  the 
of  the  hypocrites,  and  blindly  lend  their  support  to  those 
>  ape  their  conduct.  You  could  hardly  believe  what  a  num- 
of  these  people  I  know,  who  with  the  help  of  such  stratagem 
e  put  a  decent  veil  over  the  disorders  of  their  youth,  have 
ght  shelter  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  under  its  vener- 
1  dress  are  allowed  to  be  as  wicked  as  they  please.  Although 
pie  are  aware  of  their  intrigues,  and  knowtiiem  for  what  they 
,  their  influence  is  none  the  less  real.  They  are  well  received 
rywhere ;  and  a  low  bending  of  the  head,  deep  siglis,  and 
ing  eyes,  make  up  for  all  they  can  be  guilty  of.  It  is  under 
i  convenient  dress  that  I  mean  to  take  refuge  and  put  my 
irs  to  rights.  I  shall  not  give  up  my  dear  habits,  but  will 
ifuUy  hide  them,  and  avoid  all  show  in  my  pleasures.  If  I 
discovered,  the  whole  cabal  will  take  up  my  interests  of  their 
L  accord,  and  will  defend  me  against  everybody.  In  short,  it 
:ie  only  safe  way  of  doing  all  I  like  with  impunity.  I  shall 
up  for  a  censor  of  other  people's  actions.  I  shall  speak  evil 
verybody.  If  I  am  but  ever  so  slightly  offended,  I  shall 
3r  forgive,  but  bear  an  irreconcilable  hatred.  I  shall  make 
•elf  the  avenger  of  the  interests  of  Heaven ;  and  under  this 
E*enient  shelter  I  will  pursue  my  enemies,  will  accuse  them  of 
iety,  and  know  how  to  let  loose  against  them  the  officious 
ots  who,  without  understanding  how  tlie  truth  stands,  will 
p  abuse  upon  them  and  damn  them  boldly  on  their  own  private 
lority.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  profit  by  the  weaknesses  of 
L,  and  that  a  wise  man  can  accommodate  himself  to  the  vices 
is  age. 

^ANABELLE.  Oh,  licaveuR  I  what  do  I  hear  ?  You  onlv  lacked 
^crisy  to  make  you  {>erfectly  bad  ;  and  this  is  the  height  of 
^ination.  Sir,  this  last  thing  is  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
"tot  help  speaking.  Do  to  me  all  you  T'lcase ;  beat  me,  break 
^j  bone  in  my  body,  kill  me  if  you  like :  but  I  must  speak 
my  thoughts,  and  like  a  faithful  servant  say  what  I  ought, 
►w,  sir,  that  the  pitcher  goes  once  too  often  to  the  well :  and 
liat  author,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  truly  said,  man  is 
^  world  like  the  bird  on  the  branch ;  the  branch  is  attached 
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to  the  tree ;  whoever  is  attached  to  the  tree  follows  good  p v 

cepts ;  good  precepts  are  better  than  tine  words ;  fine  words 
found  at  court ;  at  court  are  the  courtiers ;  courtiers  are  fbllowi 
of  fashion  ;  fashion  comes  from  fancy ;  fancy  is  a  faculty  of 
mind ;  the  mind  is  life  to  us ;  life  ends  in  death ;  death  mal 
us  think  of  heaven ;  the  sky  is  above  the  earth ;  the  earth  is 
the  sea ;  the  sea  is  subject  to  tempests ;  tempests  endanger  shi] 
ships  require  pilots ;  a  good  pilot  has  prudence :  prudence  is 
the  gift  of  young  men ;  young  men  ought  to  obey  their  elder 
old  men  love  riches ;  riches  make  people  rich ;  the  rich  are  r 
poor ;  the  poor  know  what  want  is  ;  necessity  has  no  law ;  t1 
who  have  no  law  live  like  the  brute ;  and  consequently  you  ^^      n 
be  damned  with  all  the  devils. 

Juan.   A  noble  argument. 

SoANABELLB.   After  this  if  you  do  not  change,  so  much On 

worse  for  you. 

[JEnter  Don  Carlos.] 

Cablos.   Don  Juan,  I  meet  with  you  opportunely ;  and  KT  am 
glad  to  ask  you  in  this  place  rather  than  in  your  honse  ^^but 
resolutions  you  have  taken.     You  know  that  this  duty  belon^^  to 
me,  that  I  took  it  upon  myself  in  your  presence.     I  cannot  bide 
from  you  that  I  should  like  the  difficulty  to  be  settled  by  gentle 
means ;  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
choose  the  right  path,  and  to  see  you  publicly  confirm  your  ^la^ 
riage  with  my  sister. 

Juan  [in  a  hypocritical  tone'}.  Alas !  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  1  could  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  ask  for :  but  Heaven 
is  directly  opposed  to  it;  it  has  inspired  me  with  the  design  of 
reformine:  my  mode  of  life,  and  I  have  now  no  other  thoughtfl 
than  to  loave  all  earthly  engagements,  to  forsake  all  vanities, 
to  atone  hv  an  austere  life  for  all  the  criminal  disorders  int^ 
which  the  heat  of  passion  and  blind  youth  have  carried  me. 

Carlos.  Your  intentions,  Don  Juan,  do  not  clash  with  wh 
I  propose:  the  company  of  a  legitimate  wife  and  the  lauda^ 
thoughts  Heaven  has  inspired  you  with  can  well  agree. 

Juan.  Alas  \  no.  It  is  a  decision  which  your  sister  her 
has  taken,  for  she  had  retired  to  a  convent.  Both  our  h 
were  touched  at  the  same  time. 

Carlos.  Her  retreat  cannot  satisfy  us,  for  it  might  be  im 
to  the  contempt  you  had  thrown  on  her  and  her  family 
honor  requires  that  she  should  live  openly  with  you. 
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Juan.  I  assure  you  that  the  tbing  is  not  possible.  I  had  the 
greatest  wish  to  do  so,  and  even  to-day  I  asked  advice  of  Heaven 
ibout  it ;  but  when  I  consulted  it,  I  heard  a  voice  saying  that  I 
vas  not  to  think  of  your  sister,  and  that  with  her  for  my  com- 
)anion  I  should  certainly  not  work  out  my  salvation* 

CiALOS.  Do  you  think  you  will  impose  upon  me  with  those 
inc  excuses  ? 

Juan.   I  obey  Heaven's  voice. 

Carlos.  What !  you  imagine  that  I  can  be  satisfied  with  such 
(tories  as  these  ? 

Juan.   Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Carlos.  You  make  my  sister  leave  her  convent,  and  abandon 
ler  afterwards? 

Juan.  Heaven  orders  it  should  be  so. 

Carlos.   We  must  bear  such  a  disgrace  T 

Juan.  Seek  redress  from  Heaven. 

Carlos.   What!  always  Heaven? 

Juan.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Carlos.  Enough,  Don  Juan:  I  understand  yon.  It  if  not 
lere  that  I  will  attack  you,  —  the  place  will  not  admit  of  ity  — 
'.  will  soon  find  you  out. 

Juan.  You  will  do  as  you  please.  You  know  that  I  do  not 
ack  courage,  and  that  I  can  use  my  sword  when  it  is  necessary, 
will  go  hi  a  few  minutes  through  this  narrow  lane  by  the  side 
»f  the  convent :  but  I  declare  to  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  fight ; 
leaven  forbid  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing:  but  if  you  attack 
Qe,  we  will  see  what  will  ensue. 

Carlos.   We  shall  indeed  see.  [JEWt 

Soanarelle.  Sir,  what  is  this  new  style  you  adopt  ?  This  is 
rorse  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  I  had  much  rather  see  you 
A  you  were  before.  I  always  looked  forward  to  your  salvation 
lefore;  but  from  henceforth  I  give  up  all  hope,  and  I  believe 
hat  Heaven,  which  has  borne  with  you  to  this  day,  will  never 
olerate  this  last  abomination. 

Juan.  Come,  come  :  Heaven  is  not  so  strict  as  yon  think, 
nd  if  each  time  that  men  — 

[Enter  a  Spectre  in  the  form  of  a  veiled  tromati.] 

Soanarelle  [seeing  the  Spectre^.  Ah,  sir,  Heaven  speaks 
0  and  warns  you  ! 

Juan.  This  may  be  a  warning  from  Heaven ;  but  it  must  be 
xpressed  more  clearly  if  I  am  to  imderstand  it 
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Spectre.  Don  Juan  has  but  a  moment  longer  to  profit  .  bj 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  ;  if  he  does  not  repent  now,  his  de8truct^.^^oii 
is  certain. 

Sganabellb.   Sir,  do  you  hear  ? 

Juan.   Who  dares  speak  such  words  to  me  ?    I  think  I  kiKz^now 
this  voice. 

Sganabelle.   Ah,  sir,  it  is  a  ghost !     I  know  it  by  its  wai^    i  of 
walking. 

Juan.   Ghost,  phantom,  or  devil,  I  will  see  what  it  is. 


IThe  Spectre  changes  shape j  and  represents  Time  tvith  his 

in  his  hand.'\ 

Soanarelle.  Oh,  heavens !  Do  you  see,  sir,  this  chang-  ^^  of 
shape  ? 

Juan.  No,  no:  nothing  can  terrify  me,  and  my  sword  will 
tell  me  whether  this  is  body  or  spirit. 

[  The  Spectre  disappears  when  Don  Juan  tries  to  strike  it      "] 

Soanarelle.   Ah,  sir,  yield  to  such  repeated  proofs! 
Juan.   No ;  whatever  may  happen,  it  shall  never  be  said      "that 
I  could  repent.     Come,  follow  me. 

lUnter  The  Statue  of  the  Commandant.] 

Statue.  Stop,  Don  Juan  :  you  promised  me  yesterday  to  c:»)me 
and  have  supper  with  me. 

Juan.   Yes :  where  shall  we  go  ? 

Soanarelle.   Give  me  your  hand. 

Juan.    Here  it  is. 

Statue.  Don  Juan,  obstinacy  in  sin  brings  after  it  a  fe^^rful 
death,  and  by  rejecting  the  mercy  of  Heaven  we  open  a  wa3^  ^^^ 
its  wrath. 

Juan.  Oh,  heavens !  what  do  I  feel  ?  An  invisible  fire  ^^^' 
sumes  me  !  1  can  bear  it  no  longer.  My  whole  body  i&  one 
ardent  flame  —  Oh  !  —  Oh !  — 

[  The  lightning  flashes  around  Don  Juan,  and  hud  claps  of  thunder 
are  heard.  The  earth  opens  and  swallows  him  up.  From 
the  spot  where  he  has  disappeared  burst  forth  Jlatnei  of 
fire.  ] 

Soanarelle.  Ah !  my  wages !  my  wages  !    His  death  is  a 
reparation  to  all.     Heaven  offended,  laws  violated,  families  dia- 
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lonored,  girls  ruined,  wives  led  astray,  husbands  driven  to 
lespair,  everybody  is  satisfied.  I  am  the  only  one  to  sa£fer.  My 
rages,  my  wages,  my  wages ! 

[The  curtain /alU.] 

The  Sham  Marquis  and  the  Affected  Ladies. 

(From  "Let  Pr^ieiuet  Ridicolee.") 

[The  fcene  is  the  drawing-room  of  the  prorincial  hot  amhitioof  ladies  Mademoi- 
elle  MadeloD  and  her  couflin  Mademoiselle  Cathos,  visiting  Paris.  Both  are  dressed 
a  the  height  of  fashionable  ahsnrdity.  To  them  enters  Mascarille,  a  clever  valet, 
lisguised  bj  his  master  an  a  maniuis  and  Parisian  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of 
ricking  the  siUjr  joong  women  and  making  them  more  sensible  through  the  hnmili* 
tion  of  their  discovery.    He  plays  his  part  with  moch  gusto.] 

Masgarille  [after  having  bowed  to  them].  Ladies,  you  will  be 
lurprised,  no  doubt,  at  the  boldness  of  my  visit,  but  your  repu* 
;ation  brings  this  troublesome  incident  upon  you :  merit  has  for 
ne  such  powerful  attractions,  that  I  run  after  it  wherever  it  is 
o  be  found. 

Madelon.  If  you  pursue  merit,  it  is  not  in  our  grounds  that 
rou  should  hunt  after  it 

Cathos.  If  you  find  merit  among  us,  you  must  have  brought 
t  here  yourself. 

Mascarille.  I  refuse  assent  to  such  an  assertion.  Fame 
iells  the  truth  in  speaking  of  your  worth ;  and  you  will  pique, 
repique,  and  capot  all  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris. 

Madelon.  Your  courtesy  carries  you  somewhat  too  far  in  the 
liberality  of  your  praises ;  and  we  must  take  care,  my  cousin  and 
[,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  sweetness  of  your  flattery. 

Cathos.   My  dear,  we  should  call  for  chairs. 

Madelon  [to  servant"].  Almanzor! 

Almanzob.   Madame. 

Madelon.  Quick !  convey  us  hither  at  once  the  appliances 
Qf  conversation. 

[Almanzor  brings  chairs,] 

Mascariixe.    But  stay,  is  there  any  security  for  me  here  ? 

Cathos.   What  can  you  fear  ? 

Mascarille.  Some  robbery  of  my  heart,  some  assassination 
)f  my  freedom.  I  see  before  me  two  eyes  which  seem  to  me  to 
)e  very  dangerous  fellows;  they  abuse  liberty  and  give  no 
{uarter.  The  deuce !  no  sooner  is  any  one  near,  but  they  are 
ip  in  arms,  and  ready  for  their  murderous  attack  !    Ah !  upon 
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my  word  I  mistrust  them !      I  shall  either  run  awaj,  or  reqT=nx« 
good  security  that  they  will  do  me  no  harm. 

Madelon.   What  playfulness,  my  dear. 

Cathos.   Yes,  I  see  he  is  an  Amilcar. 

Madelon.  Do  not  fear :  our  eyes  have  no  evil  intentions ;  y« 
heart  may  sleep  in  peace,  and  may  rest  assured  of  their  innocei 

Cathos.   But  for  pity's  sake,  sir,  do  not  be  inexorable  to 
arm-chair,  which  for  the  last  quainter  of  an  hour  has  stretc' 
out  its  arms  to  you :  satisfy  the  desire  it  has  of  embracing 

Mascarille  \_after  having  combed  himself  and  adjusted 
eanions,']   Well,  ladies,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Paris  ? 

Madelon.  Alas !  can  there  be  two  opinions  ?  It  would  hf~  tlie 
antipodes  of  reason  not  to  confess  that  Paris  is  the  great  mus^  ■  oum 
of  wonders,  the  centre  of  good  taste,  of  wit  and  gallantry. 

Mascarille.   I  think  for  my  part  that  out  of  Paris,  peop^He  of 
position  cannot  exist 

Cathos.   That  is  a  never-to-be-disputed  truth. 

Mascarille.  It  is  somewhat  muddy,  but  then  we  haves^  ^ftQ- 
chairs. 

Madelon.  Yes,  a  chair  is  a  wonderful  safeguard  agains'^b  the 
insults  of  mud  and  bad  weather. 

Mascarille.  You  must  have  many  visitors  ?  Whatgreiu  ^wit 
belongs  to  your  circle? 

Madelon.  Alas!  we  are  not  known  yet;  but  we  have^  ^ery 
hope  of  bt'ing  so  before  long,  and  a  great  friend  of  our^i^h^^ 
promised  to  bring  us  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  written  ir^^  ^^ 
*'  Elegant  Extracts." 

Cathos.  As  well  as  some  others,  who,  we  are  told,  ar^  ^® 
sovereign  judges  in  matters  of  taste. 

Mascarille.  Leave  that  to  me !  I  can  manage  that  for*^  7^^ 
better  than  any  one  else.  They  all  visit  me,  and  I  can  trulji^  ^J 
that  I  never  get  up  in  the  morning  without  having  half  a  d^  ^^^^ 
wits  about  me. 

Madelon.   Ah !  we  should  feel  under  the  greatest  oblig^^-^^^''^ 
to  you  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  do  this  for  us;  for    i^  is 
certain  one  must  be  acquainted  with  all  those  gentlemen  in  order 
to  belong  to  society.     By  them  reputations  are  made  in  Paris; 
and  you  know  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  seen  with  some 
of  them  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur,  even  though 
there  should  be  no  other  foundation  for  tlie  distinction.     But  for 
my  part,  what  I  value  most  is,  that  in  such  society  we  learn  a 
hundred  things  which  it  is  one's  duty  to  know,  and  which  are  the 
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qaintcsseDce  of  wit :  the  scandal  of  the  day ;  the  latest  things  ont 
in  prose  or  verse.  We  hear  exactly  and  punctually  that  a  M.  A. 
has  composed  the  most  beautiful  piece  in  the  world  on  such-and* 
such  a  subject ;  that  Madame  B  has  adapted  words  to  such-and- 
such  an  air;  that  M.  C  has  composed  a  madrigal  on  the  fidelity 
of  his  lady-love,  and  M.  D  upon  the  faithlessness  of  his ;  that 
jresterday  evening  the  Sieur  E  wrote  a  sixain  to  Mademoiselle  F, 
to  which  she  sent  an  answer  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock ;  that 
M.  6  has  such-and-such  a  project  in  his  head ;  that  M.  H  is 
occupied  with  a  third  volume  of  his  romance ;  and  that  M.  J 
las  his  work  in  the  press.  By  knowledge  like  this  we  acquire 
consideration  in  every  society ;  whereas  if  we  are  left  in  igno- 
xance  of  such  matters,  all  the  wit  we  may  possess  is  a  thing  of 
xaught  and  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Cathos.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  carrying  the  ridiculous  to  the 
extreme,  for  any  one  who  makes  the  least  pretence  to  wit,  not 
t;o  know  even  the  last  little  quatrain  that  has  been  written.  For 
2ny  part,  I  should  feel  greatly  ashamed  if  some  one  were  by 
chance  to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  some  new  thing  which  I  had  not 
«een. 

Masoabillb.  It  is  true  that  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  be  one 
^f  the  very  first  to  know  what  is  going  on.  But  do  not  make 
yourself  anxious  about  it ;  I  will  establish  an  academy  of  wits  in 
^our  house,  and  I  promise  you  that  not  a  single  line  shall  be 
'Written  in  all  Paris  which  you  shall  not  know  by  heart  before 
mnybody  else.  I  your  humble  servant,  indulge  a  little  in  writing 
])oetry  when  I  feel  in  the  vein  ;  and  you  will  find  handed  about 
Sn  all  the  ruellei  of  Paris  two  hundred  songs,  as  many  sonnets, 
:f  our  hundred  epigrams,  and  more  than  a  thousand  madrigals, 
"without  reckoning  enigmas  and  portraits. 

Madelon.   I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  madly  fond  of  por- 

"traits  :  there  is  nothing  more  elegant,  according  to  my  opinion. 

Mascarillb.   Portraits  are  difficult,  and  require  a  deep  insight 

Snto  character ;  but  you  shall  see  some  of  mine  which  will  please 

jrou. 

Cathos.  I  must  say  that  for  my  part  I  am  appallingly  fond  of 
enigmas. 

Mascabille.  They  form  a  good  occupation  for  the  mind ;  and 
1  have  already  written  four  this  morning,  which  I  will  give  you 
to  guess. 

Madelon.  Madrigals  are  charming  when  they  are  neatly 
turned. 


} 
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Mascarille.  I  hare  a  special  gift  that  way,  and  I  am  engs^iMgeflL 
in  turning  the  whole  Roman  History  into  madngals. 

Madelon.  Ah  !  that  will  be  exquisite.  Pray  let  me  ba^^^^e  a 
copy,  if  you  publish  it. 

Mascarille.  I  promise  you  each  a  copy  beautifully  bound.— ...^  It 
is  beneath  my  rank  to  occupy  myself  in  that  fashion  ;  but  I  doit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publishers,  who  leave  me  no  peace. 

Madelon.  I  should  think  that  it  must  be  a  most  ples^^sisant 
thing  to  see  one's  name  in  print. 

Mascarille.   Undoubtedly.     By-the-by,  let  me  repeat  tczzD  yon 

some  extempore  verses  I  made  yesterday  at  the  house  of  a  f riend 

of  mine,  a  duchess,  whom  I  went  to  see.     You  must  know —   that 
I  'm  a  wonderful  hand  at  impromptus. 

Gathos.   An  impromptu  is  the  touchstone  of  genius. 

Mascarille.  Listen. 

Madelon.   We  are  all  ears. 

Mascarille. 

Oh  I  oh  I  I  was  not  taking  care. 
While  thinking  not  of  harm,  I  watch  my  fair. 
Tour  lurking  eye  my  heart  doth  steal  away. 
Stop  thief  I     Stop  thief  I    Stop  thief !  —  I  say, 

Cathos.   Ah  me !     It  is  gallant  to  the  last  degree. 

Mascarille.   Yes,  all  I  do  has  a  certain  easy  air  abc^'o*  ^^ 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  the  pedant  about  all  my  wrl  "Ainp* 

Madelon.   They  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles      from 
that. 

Mascarille.   Did  you  notice  the  beginning?    "Oh!      oh'" 
There  is  something  exceptional  in  that  •'  Oh  !  oh  !  "  like  m  oian 
who  bethinks  himself  all  of  a  sudden  —  "  Oh  !  oh  ! "     Surpriw 
is  well  depicted,  is  it  not  ?    "  Oh  !  oh  !  " 

Madelon.   Yes,  I  think  that  "  Oh  !  oh  ! "  admirable. 

Mascarille.   At  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  much. 

C ATHOS.  Ah !  what  do  you  say  ?  These  things  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued. 

Madelon.  Certainly  ;  and  I  would  rather  have  composed  tbtk 
**  Oh  !  oh ! "  than  an  epic  poem. 

Mascarille.   Upon  my  word  now,  you  liave  good  taste. 

Madelon.   Why,  yes,  perhaps  it 's  not  altogether  bad. 

Mascarille.  But  do  you  not  admire  also  "  I  was  not  taking 
care"?  "  I  was  not  taking  care.'*  I  did  not  notice  it;  quite 
a  natural  way  of  speaking,  you  know  :  "  I  was  not  taking  caw. 
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**  While  thinking  not  of  harm  *'  —  whilst  innocently,  witbont  fore- 
thought, like  a  poor  sheep,  *'  I  watch  my  fair  "  —  that  is  to  say, 
I  amuse  myself  by  considering,  observing,  contemplating  you, 
**  Your  lurking  eye  "  —  what  do  you  think  of  this  word  "  lurking  "  ? 
Do  you  not  think  it  well  chosen  ? 

Cathos.  Perfectly  well. 

Mascabille.  *'*'  Lurking,"  hiding :  you  would  say,  a  cat  jnst 
going  to  catch  a  mouse  — "  lurking." 

Madelon.   Nothing  could  be  better. 

Mascarille.  ^^  My  heart  doth  steal  away  "  —  snatch  it  away  ; 
carries  it  off  from  me.  ^  Stop  thief !  stop  thief !  stop  thief ! " 
Would  you  not  imagine  it  to  be  a  man  shouting  and  running 
after  a  robber  ?    "  Stop  thief !  stop  thief !  stop  thief ! " 

Madelon.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  witty  and 
gallant. 

Mascarille.   I  must  sing  you  the  tune  I  made  to  it. 

Gathos.   Ah  !  vou  have  learnt  music  ? 

Mascarille.  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 

Cathos.   Then  how  can  you  have  it  set  to  music  ? 

Mascarille.  People  of  my  position  know  everything  with- 
out ever  having  learnt. 

Madelon.   Of  course  it  is  so,  my  dear. 

Mascarille.  Just  listen,  and  see  if  the  tune  is  to  your 
taste :  hem,  hem,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la.  The  brutality  of  the  season 
has  greatly  injured  the  delicacy  of  my  voice ;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence ;  permit  me,  without  ceremony  [he  iingi] :  — 

Oh !  oh  !  I  was  not  taking  care. 
While  thinking  not  of  harm,  I  watch  my  fair. 
Your  lurking  eye  my  heart  doth  steal  away. 
Stop  thief !    Stop  thief  I     Stop  thief !  —  I  say. 

Cathos.  What  soul-subduing  music!  One  would  willingly 
die  while  listening. 

Madelon.   What  soft  languor  creeps  over  one's  heart. 

Mascarille.  Do  you  not  find  the  thought  clearly  expressed 
in  the  song  ?  "  Stop  thief !  stop  thief  ! "  And  then  as  if  one 
suddenly  cried  out,  "  Stop,  stop,  stop,  stop,  stop  thief ! "  Then 
all  at  once,  like  a  person  out  of  breath  — "  Stop  thief!  " 

Madelon.  It  shows  a  knowledge  of  perfect  beauty ;  every 
part  is  inimitable ;  both  the  words  and  the  air  enchant  me. 

Cathos.  I  never  yet  met  with  anything  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  it. 
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Mascarille.  All  I  do  comes  naturally  to  me.     I  dc^Bs  It 
without  study. 

Madelon.  Nature  has  treated  you  like  a  fond  mother  <  you 
are  her  spoiled  child. 

Mascarille.   How  do  you  spend  your  time,  ladies  ? 

Gathos.   Oh !  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Madelon.  Until  now,  we  have  been  in  a  dreadful  dfurt^^^h  of 
amusements. 

Mascarille.  I  should  be  happy  to  take  you  to  the  play  ^  one 
of  these  days,  if  you  would  permit  me  ;  the  more  so  as  the:^  ^sre  is 
a  new  piece  going  to  be  acted  which  I  should  be  glad  to^^  see 
in  your  company. 

Madelon.   There  is  no  refusing  such  an  offer. 

Mascarille.   But  I  must  beg  of  you  to  applaud  it  well  ^     ^hen 
we  are  there,  for  I  have  promised  my  help  to  praise  up"       the 
piece;  and  the  author  came  to  me  again  this  morning  to^     beg  ' 
my  assistance.     It  is  the  custom  for  authors  to  come  and       ^d 
their  new  plays  to  us  people  of  rank,  so  that  they  may  pera^  wiBde 
us  to  approve  their  work,  and  to  give  them  a  reputations'    I 
leave  you  to  imagine  if,  when  we  say  anything,  the  pit  dare    con- 
tradict us.     As  for  me,  I  am  most  scrupulous ;  and  when   once 
I  have  promised  my   assistance  to  a   poet,   I  always  call    out 
"  Splendid !  beautiful ! "  even  before  the  candles  are  lighted. 

Madelon.  Do  not  speak  of  it :  Paris  is  a  most  wonderful 
place ;  a  hundred  things  happen  every  day  there  of  whi^" 
country  people,  however  clever  they  may  be,  have  no  idea. 

Cathos.   It  is  sufficient :  now  we  understand  this,  we  sh^^ 
consider  ourselves  under  the   obligation   of  praising   all  th- 
is said. 

Mascarille.   I  do  not  know   whether  I  am  mistaken ;  b 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  written  some  play  yourselves. 

Madelon.   Ah  !  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 

Mascarille.  Upon  my  word,  we  must  see  it.  Between  ^ 
ourselves,  I  have  composed  one  which  I  intend  shortly  to  brinf^ 


out. 

Cathos.   Indeed !  and  to  what  actors  do  you  mean  to  givi 
it? 

Mascarille.   What  a  question !     Why,  to  the  actors  of  ih 
H5tel  de  Bourgogne,  of  course :  they  alone  can  give  a  propel 
value  to  a  piece.     The  others  are  a  pack  of  ignoramuses,  who 
recite  their  parts  just  as  one  speaks  every  day  of  one's  life/ 
they  have  no  idea  of  thundering  out  verses,  or  of  pausing  at  a 
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line  passage.  How  can  one  make  out  where  the  fine  lines  are, 
if  the  actor  does  not  stop  at  them  and  thus  tell  jou  when  yon 
3re  to  applaud  ? 

Cathos.  Certainly,  there  is  always  a  way  of  making  an 
jindience  feel  the  beauties  of  a  play;  and  things  are  valued 
according  to  the  way  they  are  put  before  you. 

Mascabille.  How  do  you  like  my  lace,  feathers,  and  etcet- 
eras? Do  you  find  any  incongruity  between  them  and  mj 
eoat  ? 

Cathos.   Not  the  slightest 

Mascabille.  The  ribbon  is  well  chosen,  yon  think  ? 

Madelon.   Astonishingly  well.     It  is  real  Perdrigeon. 

Mascabille.   What  do  you  say  of  my  canions  ? 

Madelon.   They  look  very  fashionable. 

Mascabille.  I  can  at  least  boast  that  they  are  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  yard  wider  than  those  usually  worn. 

Madelon.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
the  elegance  of  the  adjustment  carried  to  such  perfection. 

Mascabille.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  direct  your  olfactory  senses 
to  these  gloves  ? 

Madelon.  They  smell  terribly  sweet 

Cathos.   I  never  inhaled  a  better-made  perfume. 

Mascabille.  And  this  ?  \_He  bends  forward  for  them  to  smell 
hie  powdered  wiff,] 

Madelon.  It  has  the  true  aristocratic  odor.  One's  finest 
senses  are  exquisitely  affected  by  it. 

Mascabille.  You  say  nothing  of  my  plumes.  What  do  you 
tiiink  of  them  ? 

Cathos.   Astonishingly  beautiful ! 

Mascabille.  Do  you  know  that  every  tip  cost  me  a  louis 
d'or  ?  It  is  my  way  to  prefer  indiscriminately  everything  of 
the  best. 

Madelon.  I  assure  you  that  I  greatly  sympathize  with  you. 
I  am  furiously  delicate  about  everything  I  wear,  and  even  my 
socks  must  come  from  the  best  hands. 

Mascabille  ^crying  out  suddenly'].  Oh,  oh,  oh?  gently, 
ladies ;  ladies,  this  is  unkind  :  I  have  good  reason  to  complain 
of  your  behavior ;  it  is  not  fair. 

Cathos.   What  is  it  ?    What  is  the  matter  7 

Mascabille.  Matter  ?  What,  both  of  you  against  my  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  too !  attacking  me  right  and  left !  Ah  I  it 
is  contrary  to  fair  play ;  I  shall  cry  out  murder. 
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MoMMSEN,  Theodob,  a  famous  Grerman  archaeologist  and  histo- 
rian; born  at  Garding,  Schleswig,  November  30,  1817.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Kiel;  travelled  from  1844  to  1847,  and  apon 
his  return  conducted  the  "  Schleswig-Holstein  Journal ''  until  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Law  at  Leipsic.  He  was  made  Professor  of 
Law  at  Zurich  in  1852,  at  Breslau  in  1854,  and  at  Berlin  in  1868; 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  Professor  Mommsen  has  written  several 
learned  archaeological  works,  among  which  are  one  on  ''  Latin  In* 
scriptions^'  and  one  on  '^  Roman  Coins."  He  has  also  written  an 
account  of  "The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Italy,"  which  was,  in  1858, 
translated  into  English  by  Kobertson.  His  great  historical  work 
is  the  "History  of  Rome."  The  "History  of  Rome"  has  been 
translated  by  William  P.  Dickson  (1863-67). 


The  Battle  of  Pharsalus. 

(From  the  "  History  of  Rome.") 

C^SAR  lay  to  the  south  of  Larissa,  in  the  plain  which  extend* 
between  the  hill-country  of  Cynocephalae  and  the  chain  of  OrthryB, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Enipeus  (a  tributary  of  the  Peneus^i 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  near  the  town  of  Pharsalus,  i^ 
Thessaly.     Pompeius  had  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  C»s^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  along  the  slope  of  the  heigb''^* 
of  Cynocephalae.     The  entire  army  of  Pompeius  was  assemble^^* 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  expected  the  corps  of  nearly  t^^ 
legions  formerly  detached  to  iEtolia  and  Thessaly,  now  station^^ 
in  Greece,  and  the  two  legions  which  were  sent  after  him  by 
land  route  from  Italy,  and  had  already  arrived  in  Hlyria.    Tt  _ 
army  of  Pompeius,  numbering  eleven  legions,  or  about  47,0C^ 
men,  and  7000  horses,  was  more  than  double  that  of  Csesar  ^  ^ 
infantry,  and  seven   times  as  numerous  in   cavalry.      Fatig*^* 
and  conflicts  had  so  reduced  Caesar's  troops  that  his  eight  legio^  ^ 
did  not  number  more  than  22,000  men  under  arms,  conaeqaentJ^ 
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not  nearly  half  their  normal  amount.  The  Tictorious  armj  of 
Pompeius,  provided  with  a  countless  cavalrj  and  good  maga- 
zineSy  had  provisions  in  abundance ;  while  the  troops  of  Gsesar 
Lad  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  alive,  and  only  hoped  for 
better  supplies  from  the  corn-harvest,  not  far  distant. 

The  Pompeian  soldiers,  who  had  learned  in  the  last  campaign 
to  know  war  and  trust  their  leader,  were  in  the  best  of  humor. 
All  the  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  favored  the 
new  that  the  decisive  battle  should  not  long  be  delayed,  seeing 
that  they  now  confronted  Caesar  in  Thessaly;  and  the  impa- 
:ience  of  the  many  noble  officers,  and  others  accompanying  the 
irmy,  doubtless  had  more  weight  tlian  even  such  reasons  in  the 
K)uncil  of  war.  Since  the  event  of  Dyrrhachium  these  nobles 
*egarded  the  triumph  of  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact. 
(Vhen  Pompeius  hesitated  as  to  his  crossing  the  rivulet  which 
separated  the  two  armies  —  and  which  Caesar,  with  his  much 
reakened  army,  did  not  venture  to  pass  —  this  excited  great  in- 
lignation.  Pompeius,  it  was  alleged,  delayed  the  battle  only  in 
)rder  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  consulars  and  prae- 
orians,  and  to  perpetrate  the  part  of  Agamemnon.  Pompeius 
rielded ;  and  Caesar,  who,  under  an  impression  that  matters 
irould  not  come  to  a  battle,  had  just  projected  a  mode  of  turning 
the  enemy's  army  —  and  for  that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  toward  Scotussa  —  likewise  arranged  his  legions  for 
battle  when  he  saw  the  Pompeians  preparing  to  offer  it  to  him 
OQ  his  bank. 

Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought  on  August  9,  706, 
A.u.  c.  (b.  c.  48)  almost  on  the  same  field  where,  a  hundred  and 
?fty  years  years  before,  the  Romans  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
Iieir  dominion  in  the  East. 

Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus.  Caesar, 
^posite  to  him,  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground  stretching 
:  :ffront  of  the  Enipeus.  The  two  other  wings  were  stationed 
I'fc  in  the  plain,  covered  in  eacli  case  by  the  cavalry  and  the 
arlit  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to  keep  his  in- 
Efctry  on  the  defensive,  but  witli  his  cavalry  to  scatter  the  weak 
^^r^i  of  horsemen  which,  mixed  after  the  German  fashion  with 
^lit  infantry,  confronted  him,  and  then  to  take  Caesar's  right 
ixigin  the  rear.  His  infantry  courageously  sustained  the  first 
:^^.rge  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  engagement  there  came  to 
^tand.  Labienus  likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  after 
^  Virave  but  short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  forces  to  the  left 
"^Hh  the  view  of  turning  the  infantry. 
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But  Cssar,  foreseeing  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry,  had  stationed 
behind  it,  on  the  threatened  flank  of  his  right  wing,  some  2000 
of  his  best  legionaries.  As  the  enemy's  horsemen,  driving  those 
of  Caesar  before  them,  galloped  along  the  line,  they  suddenly 
came  upon  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly  against  them ; 
and,  rapidly  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  and  un> 
usual  infantry  attack,  they  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  field 
of  battle.  The  victorious  legionaries  cut  to  pieces  the  enemy's 
archers,  now  unprotected,  then  rushed  at  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  began  now  on  their  paii;  to  turn  it.  At  the  same 
time  Cffisar's  third  division  —  hitherto  reserved  —  advanced 
along  the  whole  line  to  the  attack. 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  of  the  Pompei 
army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  opponents,  broke  that 
the  army  ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  general.     When  Pompei 
who  from  the  outset  did  not  trust  his  infantry,  saw  the 
men  gallop  off,  he  rode  back  at  once  from  the  field  of  battle 
the  camp  without  even  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  general  atta(^> 
ordered  by  Caesar.     His  legions  began  to  waver,  and  soon  to 
return  over  the  brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not  accompliidiecf 
without  serious  loss. 

The  day  was  thus  lost,  and  many  an  able  soldier  had  fallen; 
but  the  army  was  substantially  intact,  and  the  situation  of  Pom- 
peius  was  far  less  perilous  than  that  of  Csesar  after  the  battle 
of  Dyrrhachium.  But  while  Csesar,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
destiny,  had  learned  that  Fortune  loves  to  withdraw  herself  »t 
certain  moments  even  from  her  favorites,  to  be  won  back  through 
their  perseverance,  Porapeius  knew  Fortune  hitherto  only  M 
the  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her  when 
she  withdrew  herself.  While  in  Caesar's  greater  nature  despair 
only  developed  still  mightier  energies,  the  feebler  soul  of  Pom- 
peius,  under  similar  pressure,  sank  into  the  infinite  abyss  of 
despondency.  As  once  in  the  war  with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  office  intrusted  to  him,  in  presence 
of  his  superior  opponent,  and  of  departing,  so  now,  when  he  saw 
the  legions  retire  over  the  stream,  he  threw  from  him  the  fatal 
general's  staff,  and  rode  off  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to 
find  means  of  embarking  there. 

His  army,  discouraged  and  leaderless  (for  Scipio,  althou^ 
recognized  by  Porapeius  as  colleague  in  supreme  command,  wa» 
yet  gencral-in-chicf  only  in  name)  lioped  to  find  protection  be- 
hind the  camp-walls  ;  but  Caesar  allowed  it  no  rest     The  obsti* 
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Hate  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  the  Thracian  gaard  of  the 
«amp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the  mass  was  compelled  to 
irithdraw  in  disorder  to  the  heights  of  Grannon  and  Scotussa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp  was  pitched.  It  attempted,  bj 
moving  forward  along  those  hills,  to  regain  Larissa,  but  the 
troops  of  Caesar  —  heeding  neither  booty  nor  fatigue,  and 
advancing  by  better  paths  in  the  plain  —  intercepted  the  route 
of  the  fugitives.  In  fact,  wiien  late  in  the  evening  the  Pom- 
peians  suspended  their  march,  the  pursuers  were  able  even  to 
draw  an  intrenched  line  which  prevented  the  fugitives  from 
access  to  the  only  rivulet  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus.  The  army  of  Pompeius  was 
Dot  only  defeated  but  annihilated.  Of  them  15,000  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  Caesarians  missed  only 
200  men.  The  body  which  remained  together,  amounting  still 
to  nearly  20,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle.  Only  isolated  troops  —  including,  it  is  true, 
the  officers  of  most  note  —  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Of 
bhe  eleven  eagles  of  the  enemy  nine  were  handed  over  to  Caesar. 

Caesar,  who  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  had  reminded  the 
soldiers  that  they  should  not  forget  the  fellow-citizen  in  the  foe, 
iid  not  treat  the  captives  as  Bibulus  and  Labienus  had  done; 
nevertheless  he,  too,  found  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  some 
severity.  The  common  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the  army ; 
fines  or  confiscations  of  property  were  inflicted  on  the  men  of 
l>etter  rank ;  the  senators  and  equites  of  note  who  were  taken, 
with  few  exceptions,  suffered  death.  The  time  for  clemency 
was  past ;  the  longer  the  civil  war  lasted,  the  more  remorseless 
smd  implacable  it  became. 

The  Character  op  C^esab. 

(From  the  *'  History  of  Rome/') 

The  new  monarch  of  Rome,  the  first  ruler  of  the  whole 
lomain  of  Romano-Hellenic  civilization.  Gains  Julius  Caesar, 
was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  (born  12th  July.  652  a.u.c.)  when 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  momentous 
rictories,  placed  the  decision  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  his 
[lands.  Pew  men  have  had  their  elasticity  so  thoroughly  put  to 
the  proof  as  Caesar :  the  sole  creative  genius  produced  by  Rome, 
Emd  the  last  produced  by  the  ancient  world,  which  accordingly 
moved  on  in  the  track  that  he  marked  out  for  it  until  its  sun  had 
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set.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  Latium, 
which  traced  back  its  lineage  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
kings  of  Rome,  and  in  fact  to  the  Venus-Aphrodite  common  to 
both  nations,  he  spent  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood as  the  genteel  youth  of  that  epoch  were  wont  to  spend 
them.  He  had  tasted  the  sweetness  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of 
the  cup  of  fashionable  life,  had  recited  and  declaimed,  had  prac- 
tised literature  and  made  verses  in  his  idle  hours,  had  prosecuted 
love  intrigues  of  every  sort,  and  got  himself  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  shaving,  curls,  and  ruffles  pertaining  to  the  toilette 
wisdom  of  the  day,  as  well  as  into  the  far  more  mysterious  art 
of  always  borrowing  and  never  paying. 

But  the  flexible  steel  of  that  nature  was  proof  against  even 
these  dissipated  and  flighty  courses:  Caesar  retained  both  his 
bodily  vigor  and  his  elasticity  of  mind  and  heart  unimpaired, 
lu  fencing  and  in  riding  he  was  a  match  for  any  of  his  soldiers, 
and  his  swimming  saved  his  life  at  Alexandria ;  the  incredible 
rapidity  of  his  journeys,  which  usually  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time  were  performed  by  night,  —  a  thorough  contrast  to  the  pro- 
cession-like slowness  with  which  Pompeius  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  —  was  the  astonishment  of  his  contemporaries  and 
not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  his  success.  The  mind  was 
like  the  body.  His  remarkable  power  of  intuition  revealed  itself 
iu  the  precision  and  practicability  of  all  his  arrangements,  even 
where  he  gave  orders  without  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
His  memory  was  matchless ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  carry 
on  several  occupations  simultaneously  with  equal  self-possession. 
Although  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,  he  had 
still  a  heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  cherished  the  purest  Tcn- 
eration  for  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having  died 
early).  To  his  wives,  and  above  all  to  his  daughter  Julia,  be 
devoted  an  honorable  affection,  which  was  not  without  reflex  in- 
fluence even  on  political  affairs.  With  the  ablest  and  most  excel- 
lent men  of  his  time,  of  high  and  of  humble  rank,  he  maintained 
noble  relations  of  mutual  fidelity,  with  each  after  his  kind.  As 
he  himself  never  abandoned  any  of  his  partisans  after  the  pusil- 
lanimous and  unfeeling  manner  of  Pompeius,  but  adhered  to  his 
friends  —  and  that  not  merely  from  calculation — through  good 
and  bad  times  without  wavering,  several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus 
Hirtius  and  Gaius  Matins,  even  after  his  death  gave  noble  testi- 
monies of  their  attachment  to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  anyono 
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trait  to  be  8in|?led  out  as  characteristic,  it  is  this  :  that  he  stood 
aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  fanciful.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Caesar  was  a  man  of  passion,  for  without  passion  there  is 
310  genius ;  but  his  passion  was  never  stronger  than  he  could 
control.  He  had  had  his  season  of  youth,  and  song,  love,  and 
wine  had  taken  joyous  possession  of  his  mind ;  but  with  him  they 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  inmost  core  of  his  nature.  Literature 
occupied  him  long  and  earnestly  ;  but  while  Alexander  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleep- 
less hours  mused  on  tlie  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
He  made  verses  as  everybody  then  did,  but  they  were  weak;  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  interested  in  subjects  of  astronomy  and 
natural  science.  While  wine  was  and  continued  to  be  with 
Alexander  the  destroyer  of  care,  the  tem|)erate  Roman,  after  the 
revels  of  his  youth  were  over,  avoided  it  entirely.  Around  him, 
as  around  all  those  whom  the  full  lustre  of  woman^s  love  has 
dazzled  in  youth,  fainter  gleams  of  it  continued  imperishably  to 
linger ;  even  in  later  years  he  had  his  love  adventures  and  suc- 
cesses with  women,  and  he  retained  a  certain  foppishness  in  his 
outward  apf)earance,  or  to  speak  nuire  correctly,  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  manly  beauty.  He  carefully  covered  the 
baldness  which  he  keenly  felt,  with  tlie  laurel  chaplet  that  he 
wore  in  public  in  his  later  years  ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
surrendered  some  of  his  victories  if  he  could  thereby  have 
brought  back  his  youthful  locks.  But  however  much,  even 
when  monarch,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  women,  he  only 
amused  himself  with  them,  and  allowed  them  no  manner  of 
influence  over  him.  Even  his  much-censured  relation  to  Queen 
Cleopatra  was  only  contrived  to  mask  a  weak  point  in  his  polit- 
ical position. 

Csesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  a  man  of  sense ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  and  achieved  was  penetrated  and  guided 
by  the  cool  sobriety  wliich  constitutes  the  most  marked  pecul- 
iarity of  his  genius.  To  lliis  ho  owed  the  power  of  living  ener- 
getically in  the  present,  undisturbed  either  by  recollection  or 
by  expectation  ;  to  this  he  owed  the  capacity  of  acting  at  any 
moment  with  collected  vigor,  and  applying  his  whole  genius  even 
to  the  smallest  and  most  incidental  enterprise ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  many-sided  power  with  which  he  grasped  and  mastered  what- 
ever understanding  can  comprehend  and  will  can  compel ;  to 
this  he  owed  the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  he  arranged  liis 
periods  as  well  as  projected  bis  campaigns ;  to  this  he  owed  the 
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^marrellous  serenity  "  which  remained  steadily  with  him  throaghiKzA 
good  and  evil  days ;  to  this  he  owed  the  complete  independence^s^^ 
which  admitted  of  no  control  by  favorite,  or  by  mistress,  or  even^ZKH 
by  friend.    It  resulted,  moreover,  from  this  clearness  of  judgment:^ .^t 
that  Caesar  never  formed  to  himself  illusions  regarding  the  poweirx:  ^r 
of  fate  and  the  ability  of  man ;  in  his  case  the  friendly  veil  wi 
lifted  up  which  conceals  from  man  the  inadequacy  of  his  working. 
However  prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  possibilities.  ^^^^ 
the  feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  things  ^^rg 
fortune,  that  is  to  say  accident,  must  bestow  success  ;  and  witbff? «^ 
this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  he  so  often  playe<^^9(j 
a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  particular  again  and  agais"  J^ 
hazarded  his  person  with  daring  indifference.     As  indeed 
sionally   men   of   predominant  sagacity  betake  themselves 
a  pure  game  of  hazard,  so  there  was  in  Caesar's  rationalisi 
a  point  at  which  it  came  in  some  measure  into  contact  wil 
mysticism. 

Gifts  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  8tatesma.x7. 
From  early  youth,  accordingly,  Caesar  was  a  statesman  in  fbe 
deepest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  whicA 
man  is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself,  — the  political,  military, 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  decay«i 
nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  decayed  Hellenic  nation  inti. 
mately  akin  to  his  own.     The  hard  school  of  thirty  years'  expe- 
perience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  aim 
was  to  be  reached ;  his  aim  itself  remained  the  same  in  the  times 
of  his  hopeless  humiliation  and  of  his  unlimited  plentitude  of 
power,  in  the  times  when  as  demagoirue  and  conspirator  he  stole 
towards  it  by  paths  of  darkness,  and  in  those  when  as  joint 
possessor  of  the  supreme  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked 
at  his  task  in  the  full  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  worli 
All  the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  that  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  places  in  the 
great  building-plan.     We   cannot  therefore  properly  speak  of 
isolated  achievements  of  Caesar;  he  did  nothing  isolated. 

With  justice  men  conimend  Caesar  the  orator  for  bis  mascu- 
line eloquence,  which,  scornini?  all  the  arts  of  the  advocate,  like 
a  clear  flame  at  once  enlightened  and  warmed.  With  justice 
men  admire  in  Caesar  the  author  the  inimitable  simplicity  of 
the  composition,  the  unique  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language. 
With  justice  the  greatest  masters  of  war  of  all  times  have 
praised  Caesar  the  general,  who,  in  a  singular  degree  disregarding 
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ntine  and  tradition,  knew  always  how  to  find  out  the  mode  of 
irfare  by  which  in  the  given  case  the  enemy  was  conquered, 
id  which  was  consequently  in  the  given  case  the  right  one ; 
io,with  the  certainty  of  divination,  found  the  proper  means  for 
ery  end ;  who  after  defeat  stood  ready  for  battle  like  William 

Orange,  and  ended  the  campaign  invariably  with  victory;  who 
anaged  that  element  of  warfare,  the  treatment  of  which  serves 

distinguish  military  genius  from  the  mere  ordinary  ability  of 
I  officer,  —  tlie  rapid  movement  of  masses,  —  with  unsurpassed 
irfection,  and  found  the  guarantee  of  victory  not  in  the  mas- 
veness  of  his  forces  but  in  the  celeritv  of  their  movements, 
)t  in  long  preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  with 
adequate  means.  But  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere  sec- 
idary  matters  :  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  orator,  author,  and 
dneral,  but  he  became  each  of  these  merely  because  he  was  a 
msummate  statesman. 

The  soldier  more  especially  played  in  him  altogether  an  ac- 
»88ory  part ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  by  which 
e  is  distinguished  from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon, 
lat  he  began  his  political  activity  not  as  an  officer  but  as  a 
emagogue.  According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  purposed  to 
3ach  his  object,  like  Pericles  and  Gaius  Gracchus,  without  force 
f  arms ;  and  throughout  eighteen  years,  as  leader  of  the  popu- 
ir  party,  he  had  moved  exchisively  amid  political  plans  and 
itrigues:  until,  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a 
lilitary  support,  he  headed  an  army  when  he  was  already  forty 
ears  of  age.  It  was  natural  that  even  afterwards  he  should 
ematn  still  more  statesman  than  general ;  like  Cromwell,  who 
Iso  transformed  himself  from  a  leader  of  opposition  into  a  mili- 
iry  chief  and  democratic  king,  and  who  in  general,  little  as  the 
^iritan  hero  seems  to  resemble  the  dissolute  Roman,  is  yet  in 
is  development,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  which  he  aimed  at  and 
be  results  which  he  achieved,  of  all  statesmen  perhaps  the 
lost  akin  to  Caesar.  Even  in  his  mode  of  warfare  this  impro- 
ised  generalship  may  still  be  recognized :  the  enterprises  of 
fapoleon  against  Egypt  and  against  England  do  not  more 
learly  exhibit  the  artillery  lieutenant  who  had  risen  by  service 
J  command,  than  the  similar  enterprises  of  Caesar  exhibit  the 
emagogue  metamorphosed  into  a  general.  A  regularly  trained 
fficer  would  hardly  have  been  prepared,  through  political  con- 
iderations  of  a  not  altogether  stringent  nature,  to  set  aside  the 
est-founded  military  scruples  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  did  so 
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on  Beveral  occasions,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  his  landin 
in  Epirus. 

Several  of  bis  acts  are  therefore  censurable  from  a  militar]r^^--y 
point  of  view ;  but  what  the  general  loses  tiie  statesman  gains.,  ^^^s. 
The  task  of  the  statesman  is  universal  in  its  nature,  like  Csesar'i^  ^«)g 
genius :  if  he  undertook  things  the  most  varied  and  most  remot^^i^te 
one  from  another,  thej  had  all,  without  exception,  a  bearing  oiz^  ^^i 
the  one  great  object  to  which  with  iniinite  fidelity  and  consistencj^^^^^ 
he  devoted  himself ;  and  he  never  preferred  one  to  another  of  th^  m-^^ 
manifold  aspects  and  directions  of  his  great  activity.     AlthougF^^L 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  yet  from  statesmanly  consider:^-  .^^ 
ations  did  his  utmost  to  avert  tlie  civil  strife,  and  when  it  ne^*-   p^ 
ertheless  began,  to  keep  his  laurels  from  the  stain  of  Mrm^i  _j 
Although  the  founder  of  a  military  monarchy,  he,  yet  with  sus/j' 
energy  unexampled  in  history,  allowed  no  hierarchy  of  marsbii^^^ 
or  government  of  prsetorians  to  come  into  existence.     If  be  h  ^tj 
a  preference  for  any  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  Star|;e^ 
it  was  for  the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace  rather  than  for  thos&  of 
war.  'M  c! 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a  statesman  m  P 
was  its  perfect  harmony.  In  reality  all  the  conditions  for  this  §  ^ 
most  difficult  of  all  human  functions  were  united  in  Caesar.  A 
thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the  images  of  the  past  or  ven- 
erable tradition  to  disturb  him  ;  with  him  nothing  was  of  value 
in  politics  but  the  living  present,  and  the  law  of  reason:  just  as 
in  grammar  he  set  aside  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  and 
recognized  nothing  but  on  the  one  hand  the  living  tuus  loquendij 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  rule  of  symmetry.  A  bom  ruler,  he 
governed  the  minds  of  men  as  the  wind  drives  the  clouds,  and 
compelled  the  most  heterogeneous  natures  to  place  themselves 
at  his  service  ;  —  the  smooth  citizen  and  the  rough  subaltern,  the 
noble  matrons  of  Rome  and  the  fair  princesses  of  Egypt  and 
Mauritania,  the  brilliant  cavalry  officer  and  the  calculating  I  ^ 
banker.  His  talent  for  organization  was  marvellous.  No  states- 
man has  ever  compelled  alliances,  no  general  has  ever  collected 
an  army  out  of  unyielding  and  refractory  elements,  with  such 
decision,  and  kept  them  together  with  such  firmness,  as  Caesar 
displayed  in  constraining  and  upholding  his  coalitions  and  his 
legions.  Never  did  regent  iud^e  his  instruments  and  assign  each  -  ^  ^ 
to  the  place  appropriate  for  him  with  so  acute  an  eye.  ^ 

He  was   monarch;  but  he   never  played   the  kinir.    Even 
when  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  he  retained  the  deportment  of  the 
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artj  leader :  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth,  easy  and  charming  in 
onversatiou,  complaisant  towards  every  one,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
iahed  to  be  nothing  but  the  first  among  his  peers. 

Caesar  entirely  avoided  the  blunder  of  so  many  men  other- 
ise  on  an  equality  with  him,  who  have  carried  into  politics  the 
>ne  of  military  command ;  however  much  occasion  his  disagree- 
ble  relations  with  the  Senate  gave  for  it,  he  never  resorted  to 
iitrages  such  as  that  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire.  Csesar  was 
lonarch ;  but  he  was  never  seized  with  the  giddiness  of  the 
rrant.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  one  among  the  mighty  men  of 
le  earth  who  in  great  matters  and  little  never  acted  according 
>  inclination  or  caprice,  but  always  without  exception  according 
0  his  duty  as  ruler ;  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  life, 
ound  doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore,  but  no  false 
.tep  of  passion  to  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
Caesar's  life  which  even  on  a  small  scale  can  be  compared  with 
hose  poetico-sensual  ebullitions  —  such  as  the  murder  of  Kleitos 
)r  the  burning  of  Persepolis  —  which  the  history  of  his  great 
}redecessor  in  the  East  records.  He  is,  in  fine,  perhaps  the  only 
>ne  of  those  mighty  men  who  has  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
career  the  statesman's  tact  of  discriminating  between  the  possi- 
ble and  the  impossible,  and  has  not  broken  down  in  the  task 
irhich  for  nobly  gifted  natures  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  —  the 
;ask  of  recognizing,  when  on  the  pinnacle  of  success,  its  nat- 
iral  limits.  What  was  possible  he  pei*formed ;  and  never  left 
;he  possible  good  undone  for  the  sake  of  the  impossible  better, 
lever  disdained  at  least  to  mitigate  by  palliatives  evils  that  were 
ncurable.  But  where  he  recognized  that  fate  had  spoken,  he 
ilways  obeyed.  Alexander  on  the  Hyphasis,  Napoleon  at  Mos- 
50W,  turned  back  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
ivere  indignant  at  destiny  for  bestowing  even  on  its  favorites 
nerely  limited  successes  ;  Cassar  turned  back  voluntarily  on  the 
Thames  and  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  at  the  Danube  and  the  Euphra- 
;e8  thought  not  of  unbounded  plans  of  world-conquest,  but 
nerely  of  carrying  into  effect  a  well-considered  regulation  of  the 
rontiers. 

Such  was  this  unique  man,  whom  it  seems  so  easy  and  yet  is 
K>  infinitely  difficult  to  describe.  His  whole  nature  is  transparent 
clearness ;  and  tradition  preserves  more  copious  and  more  vivid 
nformation  regarding  him  than  regarding  any  of  his  peers  in 
he  ancient  world.  Of  such  a  person  our  conceptions  may  well 
rary  in  point  of  shallowness  or  depth,  but  strictly  speaking,  they 
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cannot  be  different :   to  everj  inquirer  not  utterly  perverted,  th»- 
grand  figure  has  exhibited  the  same  essential  features,  and  ye 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  to  the  life.    The  secre 
lies  in  its  perfection.     In  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as  ii 
his  place  in  history,  Caesar  occupies  a  position  where  the 
contrasts  of  existence  meet  and  balance  each  other.     Of  th» 
mightiest  creative  power  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  the 
penetrating  judgment ;  no  longer  a  youth  and  not  yet  an  ol 
man ;  of  the  highest  energy  of  will  and  the  highest  capacity 
execution ;  filled  with  republican  ideals  and  at  the  same  tii 
bom  to  be  a  king;  a  Roman  in  the  deepest  essence  of  his  natur-r^ 
and  yet  called  to  reconcile  and  combine  in  himself  as  well  as  r 

the  outer  world  the  Roman  and  the  Hellenic  types  of  culture, 

Osesar  was  the  entire  and  perfect  man.    Accordingly  we  miss         ii 

him  more  than  in  any  other  historical  personage  what  are  call ed 

characteristic  features,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  else  th — =421 
deviations  from  the  natural   course  of    human  developme^HBt 
What  in  Caesar  passes  for  such  at  the  first  superficial  glance      i^^ 
when  more  closely  observed,  seen  to  be  the  peculiarity  not      of 
the  individual  but  of  the  epoch  of  culture  or  of  the  nation:  K=itf 
youthful  adventures,  for  instance,  were  common  to  him  as  to  all 
his  more  gifted  contemporaries  of  like  position ;  his  unpoetioal 
but  strongly   logical    temperament    was  the  temperament    of 
Romans  in  general. 

It  formed  part  also  of  Caesar's  full  humanity  that  he  wsb 
in  the  highest  degree  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  time  and 
place;  for  there   is  no  abstract  humanity,— the  living  man 
canuot  but  occupy  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  defi- 
nite line  of  culture.     Caesar  was  a  perfect  man  just  because 
more  than  any  other  he  placed  himself  amidst  the  currents  of 
his  time,  and  because  more  than  any  otlier  he  possessed  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  nation  —  practical  aptitude 
as  a  citizen  —  in   perfection ;   for  his   Hellenism  in  fact  was 
only   the  Hellenism  which  had   been  long  intimately  blendef 
with  the  Italian  nationality.     But  in  this  very  circumstance  lie 
the  difficulty,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  impossibility,  of  depic 
ing  Caesar  to  the  life.     As  tlie  artist  can  paint  everything  s? 
only  consummate  beauty,  so  the  historian,  when  once  in  a  th 
sand  years  ho  falls  in  with  the  perfect,  can  only  be  silent 
garding  it.     For  normality  admits  doubtless  of  being  expres 
but  it  gives  us  only  the  negative  notion  of  the  absence  of  def 
the  secret  of  nature,  whereby  in  her  most  finished  manif 
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ions  normalitj  and  individuality  are  combined,  is  beyond  ex- 
ression.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  deem  those  fortunate 
rho  beheld  this  perfection,  and  to  gain  some  faint  conception 
f  it  from  the  reflected  lustre  which  rests  imperishably  on  the 
rorks  tliat  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 

These  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  time.  The  Bo- 
lan  hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  Greek  prede- 
essor,  not  merely  as  an  equal  but  as  a  superior ;  but  the  world 
ad  meanwhile  become  old  and  its  youthful  lustre  had  faded. 
*he  action  of  Caesar  was  no  longer,  like  that  of  Alexander,  a 
>jou8  marching  onward  towards  a  goal  indefmitely  remote  :  he 
tiilt  on  and  out  of  ruins,  and  was  content  to  establish  himself 
9  tolerably  and  as  securely  as  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet 
efinite  bounds  once  assigned  to  him.  With  reason,  therefore, 
iie  delicate  poetic  tact  of  the  nations  has  not  troubled  itself 
bout  the  unpoetical  Roman,  and  has  inyested  the  son  of  Philip 
lone  with  all  the  golden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow 
ues  of  legend.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  na- 
ions  has  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  reverted  to 
he  lines  which  C»sar  drew ;  and  the  fact  that  the  peoples  to 
rhom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  day  designate  the 
lighest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  conveys  a  warning 
^eeply  significant,  and  unhappily  fraught  with  shame. 
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JAMES  MONROE. 

Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States ;  bom  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  April  28,  1758;  died  in  New  York, 
July  4,  1831.  In  1776,  when  he  was  a  student  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army  as  a  cadet,  was  Z^ 
present  at  several  battles  in  the  North,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  about  to  commence  the 
study  of  law  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  was  called  into  public 
service,  which  was  commenced  in  1782  by  his  election  to  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia;  and  to  Congress  in  the  following  year. 
Of  his  distinguished  civil  career  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  * 

length.     It  began  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  continued  without  * 

interruption  until  1825,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  retired 
from  the  presidency,  having  served  for  two  terms.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  he  is  the  only  President  who  has  been 
elected  by  anything  like  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors.    During  this  whole  period  he  was  in  the  continuous  service  * 
of  his  own  State  or  of  the  nation.     He  was  twice  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, twice  envoy  to  France,  Secretary  of  State  and  of  War,  and 
twice  President.      During  his  later  years  he  employed  himself         ^ 
much  in  writing,  and  his  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  order  of         — 
Congress,  but  no  further  disposition  was  made  of  them.     He  left  a        -* 
small  work  entitled  "The  People  the  Sovereigns,"  which  remained       J 
in  manuscript  until  1867,  when   it  was  published,  with  a  brief      3 
"Memoir,"  by  his  grandson,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur. 


SOVEBEIGNTY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  terms  "  sovereignty  "  and  "  government"  have  generally 
been  considered  as  synonymous.  Most  writers  on  the  subject 
have  used  them  in  that  sense.  To  us,  however,  they  convey  very 
different  ideas.  The  powers  may  be  separated  and  placed  in 
different  hands ;  and  it  is  the  faculty  of  making  that  separation, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  one  class  of  governments  alone,  which 
secures  to  it  many  of  the  advantages  which  it  holds  over  all 
others.    This  separation  may  take  place  in  the  dass  in  which 
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le  sovereign  power  is  Tested  in  the  people.  It  cannot  in  that 
hich  it  is  vested  in  an  individual,  or  a  few;  nor  can  it  in 
lat  which  is  mixed,  or  compounded  of  the  two  principles. 

The  sovereign  power,  wherever  vested,  is  the  highest  in  the 
ate,  and  must  always  remain  so.  If  vested  in  an  individual, 
r  a  few,  there  is  no  other  order  in  the  state.  The  same  may 
3  said  of  those  governments  which  are  founded  on  the  oppo- 
te  principle.  If  the  people  possess  the  sovereignty,  the  king 
ad  nobility  are  no  more.  A  king  without  power  is  an  absurd- 
y.  Dethroned  kings  generally  leave  the  country,  as  do  their 
ascendants.  Whatever  the  sovereign  power  may  perform  at 
tie  time,  it  may  modify  or  revoke  at  another.  There  is  no 
seek  in  the  government  to  prevent  it.  In  those  instances  in 
hich  it  is  vested  in  an  individual  or  a  few,  the  government  and 
le  sovereignty  are  the  same.  They  are  both  held  by  the  same 
srsun  or  persons.  The  sovereign  constitutes  the  government, 
id  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  from  him  without  a  revolu- 
on.  Create  a  body  in  such  a  government  with  competent 
iithority  to  make  laws,  treaties,  etc.,  without  reference  to  the 
arty  from  whom  it  was  derived  and  the  government  is  changed. 
uch  agents  must  be  the  instruments  of  those  wlio  appoint 
lem,  and  their  acts  be  obligatory  only  after  they  are  seen  and 
pproved  by  their  masters,  or  the  government  is  no  more. 

In  mixed  governments,  in  which  there  are  two  or  more 
rders,  each  participating  in  the  sovereignty,  the  principle  is 
16  same.  Neither  can  the  king  nor  the  nobility  in  such  gov- 
rnments  create  a  power,  with  competent  authority,  to  rule  dis- 
inct  with  themselves.  In  these  governments  the  sovereignty 
»  divided  between  the  orders,  and  each  must  take  care  of  its 
wn  rights,  which  the  privileged  orders  cannot  do  if  their 
•owers  should  be  transferred  from  them.  The  government  is 
ivided  between  the  orders  in  like  manner,  each  holding  the 
tation  belonging  to  it,  and  performing  its  appropriate  duties. 
?hey  therefore  constitute  the  government.  It  follows  as  a 
accessary  consequence  that  sovereign  power  and  government 
ven  in  the  governments  of  this  class,  are  the  same,  and  that 
hey  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other. 

It  is  only  in  governments  in  which  the  people  possess  the 
overeignty  that  the  two  powers  can  be  placed  in  distinct 
K)dies ;  nor  can  they  in  them  otherwise  than  by  the  institution 
»f  a  government  by  compact  to  which  all  the  people  are  parties, 
^nd    in   which    those    who    fill    its   various  departments   and 
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offices  are  made  their  representatives  and  servants.  In  ttkose 
instances  the  soverci'^nty  is  distinct  from  the  governnL^nt| 
because  the  people  who  hold  the  one  are  distinct  from  tln^c^ir 
representatives,  who  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  obiter. 
One  is  the  power  which  creates ;  the  other  is  the  subject  w\^  ich 
is  created.  One  is  always  the  same ;  the  other  may  be  nct€=^di- 
fied  at  the  will  of  those  who  made  it.  Thus  the  Constitu.t::ion 
becomes  the  paramount  law,  and  every  act  of  the  government, 
and  of  every  department  in  it,  repugnant  thereto,  is  void^ 

Origin  op  Government. 

The  origin  of  government  has    been  traced  by  differ^^ 
writers  to  four  sources :  divine  right,  paternal  authority,  el^^^^ 
tion,  and  force.     I  trace  it  to  two  only, —  election  and  foix^^®! 
and   believe  that  it  has  originated  sometimes  in  the  one  k^    ^ 
sometimes  in  the  other,  according  to  the  state  of  society  at  t 
time,  and  the  number  of  which  it  was  composed.     I  think  th^^*^ 
this  proposition  admits  of  a  clear  and  satisfactory  demonstr^^*" 
tion.     Before,  however,  I  attempt  it,  it  will  be  useful  to  take^^  * 
brief  notice  of  the  other   sources ;  especially  as  it  is  to  the^^^^ 
that   the    advocates   of   despotism   and   hereditary  right  ha  -^^^ 
traced  it.  .  .  . 

Divine  and  paternal  right  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  the  sair==3ie 
basis,  although  they  have  not  been  so  understood  by  the  writ^^w 
who  have  traced  govurnments  to  these  sources.  *  If  divine,  t^ie 
claimant  or  pretender  must  prove  his  title  by  some  miracle      or 
other  incontestable   evidence,  or  it   must  commence  with  '^he 
parent ;  and,  beginning  with  him,  be  subject  to  all  the  ri&ws 
applicable  to  that  title.     They  must  either  accord,  or  be    in 
opposition  to  each  other.     No  advocate  of  either  places  them 
in  opposition ;  and,  if  they  accord,  it  must  be  by  meaning  tbe 
same  thing  under  diiTerent  names.     So  absurd  are  both  pre- 
tensions that  I  should  not  even  notice  them,  if  they  had  not 
gained   such  weight  as  to  form  an    important  feature  in  the 
works    of   distinguished    and   able   writers   on    the   subject  of 
government ;   and  if  I  did  not  wish   also,  in  this   elementary 
sketch,  to  simplify  the  subject  by  getting  rid  of  all  such  absurd 
doctrines.  .  .  . 

In  tracing  regal  power  to  the  paternal  source,  we  trace  it  to 
a  single  pair,  from  whom  the  whole  community  must  have  de- 
scended ;  for  otherwise  the  origin  could  not  have  been  paternal. 
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f  this  be  the  source  of  power,  it  must  have  commenced  with  the 
Oman  race,  and,  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
'ith  our  first  parents ;  and,  to  preserve  the  succession,  ha^e  de- 
iu^nded  in  the  right  line  to  the  oldest  son  from  generation  to 
eneration,  to  the  present  day.  If  the  right  ever  existed,  it 
lust  have  commenced  at  that  epoch  and  still  exist,  without  lim« 
ation  as  to  time,  generation,  population,  or  its  dispersion  over 
le  earth.  A  limitation  of  the  right  in  either  of  these  respects 
ould  be  subversive  of  it.  To  what  term  confine  it  ?  Through 
ow  many  generations  must  it  pass  ?  To  what  number  of  per- 
)ns,  or  extent  of  territory,  carry  it.  How  dispose  of  it,  after 
lose  conditions  should  have  been  fulfilled.  The  mere  admis- 
on  that  such  limitations  were  prescribed,  would  be  to  admit 
lat  the  right  never  existed.  And,  if  not  limited,  it  would  fol- 
tw  that  one  man  would  now  be  the  sovereign  or  lord  of  all  the 
ihabited  globe  :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  •  •  . 

Do  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  day  trace  their  titles 
»  Adam,  or  to  any  other  first  parent  ?  or  would  they  be  willing 
»  rest  on  that  ground  ?  We  know  that  they  would  not ;  and  if 
ley  did,  that  it  would  fail,  since  the  commencement  of  all  the 
cisting  dynasties  may  be  traced  to  other  sources ;  to  causes 
ich  as  operated  at  the  moment  of  their  derivation,  and  varied 
I  different  countries.  Does  any  community,  in  Europe,  or  else- 
here,  trace  its  origin  to  a  single  pair,  unless  it  be  to  our  first 
arents,  and  which  is  common  to  the  human  race  ?  We  know 
lat  except  in  their  instance,  and  at  the  creation  of  mankind, 
ocieties  have  never  commenced  in  that  form;  and  that  such 
ave  been  the  revolutions  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  no  ex- 
sting  race  or  community  can  trace  its  connection,  in  a  direct 
ine,  with  Adam,  Noah,  or  others  of  that  early  epoch.  In  the 
afant  state  of  every  society  individuals  seek  each  other  for 
afety  and  comfort.  Those  who  are  born  together,  no  matter 
rhence  their  parents  came,  live  together,  and  thus  increase  and 
Qultiply,  until  the  means  of  subsistence  become  scanty.  A  por- 
ion  then  withdraws  to  some  other  quarter  where  the  means  can 
e  procured,  and  thus  new  societies  have  been  formed,  and  the 
iuman  race  spread  over  the  earth,  through  all  its  habitable 
egions. 

From  every  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  subject  the  doc- 
rine  of  the  Divine  or  paternal  right  as  the  foundation  of  a  claim 
1  any  one  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  or  to  any  portion 
f  it,  is  absurd.     It  belonged  to  the  dark  ages,  and  was  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  superstition  and  idolatrj  which  prevailed  in  them. 
All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,  their  Creator  made  them 
so ;  and  the  inequalities  which  have  grown  up  among  them,  and 
the  governments  which  have  been  established  over  them,  founded 
on  other  principles,  liave  proceeded  from  other  causes,  by  which 
their  natural  rights  have  been  subverted.  We  must  trace  gov- 
ernments, then,  to  other  sources ;  and  in  doing  this  should  view 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  indulge  in  superstitious,  visionary,  ^  -^ 
and  fanciful  speculations. 

The  Monroe  Doctrinb. 

(From  Message  to  Congress,  December  2, 1823.) 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers,  in  matters  relating  ta^^  (q 


themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comforrm-mni 
with  our  policy  so  to  do.    It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invade»^^^ed 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  prepan^— ». 
tious  for  our  defence.     With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphciK^  ^i^ 
we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  rnnnt^  micj 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observe^Kr  ts. 
The  political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  essentially  diflFerer  -— ut 
in  this  respKJct  from  that  of  America.     This  difference  procee-s^sda 
from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments  ;  and         to 
the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss       of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  th   ^r 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjo^^-^ed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  declore 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety. 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tion and  on  just  principles,  acknowled2:cd,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling, 
in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European  Power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dii 
position  toward  the  United  States. 
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Montagu,  Ladt  Mart  Wortlbt,  an  English  miscellaneoiiB 
"^rriter;  baptized  at  Covent  Garden,  May  26,  1689;  died  in  Eng- 
land, August  21,  1762.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont, 
JJuke  of  Kingston.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edward  Wortley 
I^Iontagu,  who,  in  1716,  was  sent  as  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
>^hile  in  Turkey  she  noticed  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the 
smallpox;  tried  it  upon  her  infant  son,  and  introduced  it  into 
England  after  her  return  in  1718.  She  resided  in  England  until 
X729,  when  she  went  to  Italy,  where  she  remained  until  1761,  after 
"which  she  returned  to  England.  Lady  Mary  was  a  voluminous 
letter- writer  all  through  her  life.  Many  of  her  letters  were  sur- 
x-eptitiously  published  soon  after  her  death.  A  carefully  edited 
edition  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  was  published 
xn  1837. 

To  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Adrianoplb,  April  lit,  0.  8.,  1717. 

Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  that 
will  make  you  wish  yourself  here.  The  small-pox,  so  fatal 
and  80  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the 
invention  of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There 
is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  per- 
form the  operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
wlien  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another  to 
know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  small-pox ; 
they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  met 
(commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes 
with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She  immedi- 
ately rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large  needle  (which 
gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  common  scratch)  and  puts  into 
the  vein  as  much  matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  lier  needle, 
and  after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit  of 
ahell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins.     The  Ore- 
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clans  have  commonly  the  superstition  of  opening  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  one  in  each  arm,  and  one  in  the  breast, 
to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  very  ill  effect,  all 
these  wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  those  that 
are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or 
that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed.     The  children  or  young 
patients  play  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect 
health  to  the  eighth.    Then  the  fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  three.     They  have 
very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  [spots]  in  their  faces,  which 
never  mark ;  and  in  eight  days'  time  they  are  as  well  as  before 
their  illness.     Where  they  are  wounded,  there  remain  running 
sores  during  the  distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief 
to  it.     Every  year  thousands  undergo  this  operation ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  says,  pleasantly,  that  they  take  the  small 
pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in  othe 
countries.    There  is  no  example  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it 
and  you  may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  thi 
experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son. 

I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  inve 
tion  into  fashion  in  England  ;  and  I  should  not  fail  to  write  1^    ^ 
some  of  our  doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  I  knew  ac^^p. 
one  of  them  that  I  thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  sucl^^  ^ 
considerable  branch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankii=:^(/^ 
But  that  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to  expose      to 
all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that  should  undertake    to 
put  an  end  to  it.     Perhaps  if  I  live  to  return,  I  may,  howev^cf^ 
have  courage  to  war  with  them.     Upon  this  occasion,  admii^ 
the  heroism  in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  etc,  etc 

To  THE  Countess  of  Mak. 

Adbianopls,  April  18th,  O.  S^  1717. 

I  WROTE  to  you,  dear  sister,  and  to  all  my  other  English  co^ 
respondents  by  the  last  ship,  and  only  Heaven  can  tell  when  I 
shall  have  another  opportunity  of  sending  to  you;  but  I  can- 
not forbear  to  write  again,  though  perhaps  my  letter  may  lie 
upon  my  hands  these  two  months.  To  confess  the  truth,  my 
head  is  so  full  of  my  entertainment  yesterday,  that  'tis  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  my  own  repose  to  give  it  some  vent.  With- 
out further  preface,  T  will  then  begin  my  story. 

I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Grand  Vizier's  lady;  and  it 
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ras  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  prepared  myself  for  an 
mtertainment  which  was  never  before  given  to  anj  Christian.  I 
hougbt  I  should  very  little  satisfy  her  curiosity  (which  1  did  not 
loubt  was  a  considerable  motive  to  the  invitation)  by  going  in 
i  dress  she  was  used  to  see ;  and  therefore  dressed  myself  in  the 
^ourt  habit  of  Vienna,  which  is  much  more  magniHcent  than 
rars.  However,  I  chose  to  go  incognito^  to  avoid  any  disputes 
kbout  ceremony,  and  went  in  a  Turkish  coach,  only  attended 
)y  my  woman  that  held  up  my  train,  and  the  Greek  lad>  who 
ras  my  interpretress.  I  was  met  at  the  court  door  by  her  black 
eunuch,  who  helped  me  out  of  the  coach  with  great  respect,  and 
conducted  me  through  several  rooms,  where  her  she-slaves,  finely 
iressed,  were  ranged  on  each  side.  In  the  innermost  I  found 
he  lady  sitting  on  her  sofa,  in  a  sable  vest.  She  ad  winced  to 
neet  me,  and  presented  me  half  a  dozen  of  her  friends  with 
p-eat  civility.  She  seemed  a  very  good-looking  woman,  near  fifty 
rears  old.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  so  little  magnificence  in 
ler  house,  the  furniture  being  all  very  moderate ;  and  except 
he  habits  and  number  of  her  slaves,  nothing  about  her  appeared 
ixpensive.  She  guessed  at  my  thoughts,  and  told  me  she  was 
LO  longer  of  an  age  to  spend  either  her  time  or  money  in  supers 
luities ;  that  her  whole  expense  was  in  charity,  and  her  whole 
mployment  praying  to  God.  There  was  no  affectation  in  this 
peech ;  both  she  and  her  husband  are  entirely  given  up  to 
evotion.  He  never  looks  upon  any  other  woman  ;  and  what  is 
lore  extraordinary,  touches  no  bribes,  notwithstanding  tlie  exam- 
le  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  is  so  scrupulous  on  this  point,  he 
rould  not  accept  Mr.  Wortley's  present  till  he  had  been  assured 
ver  and  over  that  it  was  a  settled  perquisite  of  his  place  at  the 
ntrauce  of  every  ambassador. 

She  entertained  me  with  all  kind  of  civility  till  dinner  came 
n  ;  which  was  served,  one  dish  at  a  time,  to  a  vast  number,  all 
inely  dressed  after  their  manner,  —  which  I  don't  think  ho  bad  as 
ou  have  perhaps  heard  it  represented.  I  am  a  very  good  jad|ie 
►f  their  eating,  having  lived  three  weeks  in  the  house  of  an 
ffendi  at  Belgrade,  who  gave  us  very  magnificent  dinners,  dressed 
>y  his  own  cooks.  The  first  week  they  pleased  me  extremely  ; 
mt  I  own  I  then  began  to  grow  weary  of  their  table,  and  desired 
mr  own  cook  might  add  a  dish  or  two  after  our  manner.  But 
[  attribute  this  to  custom,  and  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
;hat  an  Indian  who  had  never  tasted  of  either  would  prefer 
jheir  cookery  to  ours.     Their  sauces  are  very  high,  all  the  roast 
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very  much  done.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  very  rich  spice.  The 
soup  is  served  for  the  last  dish  ;  and  they  have  at  least  as  great 
a  variety  of  ragouts  as  we  have.  I  was  very  sorry  I  could  not 
cat  of  as  many  as  the  good  lady  would  have  had  me,  who  was 
very  earnest  in  serving  me  of  everything.  The  treat  concluded 
with  cofiPee  and  perfumes,  which  is  a  high  mark  of  respect ;  ten 
slaves,  kneeling,  censed  my  hair,  clothes,  and  handkerchief.  After 
this  ceremony,  she  commanded  her  slaves  to  play  and  dance, 
which  they  did  with  their  guitars  in  their  hands ;  and  she  excused 
to  me  their  want  of  skill,  saying  she  took  no  care  to  accomplish 
them  in  that  art. 

I  returned  her  thanks,  and  soon  after  took  my  leave.  I 
conducted  back  in  the  same  manner  I  entered,  and  would  hav( 
gone  straight  to  my  own  house :  but  the  Greek  lady  with  m*t^ 
earnestly  solicited  me  to  visit  the  kiy^ya's  lady  ;  saying  he  w 
the  second  officer  in  the  empire,  and  ought  indeed  to  be  look 
upon  as  the  first,  —  the  Grand  Vizier  having  only  the  name,  whill.^^ 
he  exercised  the  authority.  I  had  found  so  little  diversion  in  tfl^ 
Vizier's  harem,  that  I  had  no  mind  to  go  into  another.  But  I^^ej 
importunity  prevailed  with  me,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  I  ^^-^ 
so  complaisant. 

All  things  here  were  with  quite  another  air  than  at  the  Orand 
Vizier's  ;  and  the  very  house  confessed  the  difference  between  nti 
old  devotee  and  a  young  beauty.  It  was  nicely  clean  and  mag*- 
nificent.  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  two  black  eunuchs,  who  led 
me  through  a  long  p^allery  between  two  ranks  of  beautiful  young 
girls,  with  their  hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to  their  feet, 
all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks,  brocaded  with  silver.  I  was 
sorry  that  decency  did  not  permit  me  to  stop  to  consider  them 
nearer.  But  that  thought  was  lost  upon  my  entrance  into  a  large 
room,  or  rather  a  pavilion,  built  round  with  gilded  sashes,  which 
were  most  of  them  thrown  up ;  and  the  trees  planted  near  them 
gave  an  agreeable  shade,  which  hindered  the  sun  from  being 
troublesome.  The  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  that  twisted  round 
their  trunks  shed  a  soft  perfume,  increased  by  a  white  marble 
fountain  playinj]^  sweet  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room, 
which  fell  into  three  or  four  basins  with  a  pleasing  sound.  The 
roof  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  falling  out  of  gilded 
baskets,  that  seemed  tumbling  down.  On  a  sofa,  raised  three 
steps,  and  covered  with  fine  Persian  carpets,  sat  the  kiyiya's 
lady,  leaning  on  cushions  of  white  satin,  embroidered  ;  and  at  her 
feet  «ot  two  young  girls  about  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as  angels, 
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dressed  perfectly  rich,  and  almost  covered  with  jewels.  But  they 
were  hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Fatima  (for  that  is  her  name),  so 
much  her  beauty  eflfaced  everything  I  have  seen,  —  nay,  all  that 
had  been  called  lovely,  either  in  England  or  Germany.  I  must 
own  that  I  never  saw  anything  so  gloriously  beautiful,  nor  can  I 
recollect  a  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice  of  near  hers. 
She  stood  up  to  receive  me,  saluting  me  after  their  fashion,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  sweetness  full  of  majesty,  that 
no  court  breeding  could  ever  give.  She  ordered  cushions  to  be 
given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the  comer,  which  is  the 
place  of  honor.  I  confess,  though  the  Greek  lady  had  before 
given  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with 
admiration,  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her,  being 
wholly  taken  up  in  gazing.  That  surprising  harmony  of  feat- 
ures !  that  charming  result  of  the  whole !  that  exact  proportion 
of  body !  that  lovely  bloom  of  complexion  unsullied  by  art !  the 
unutterable  enchantment  of  her  smile !  But  her  eyes — large  and 
black,  with  all  the  soft  languishment  of  the  blue  !  every  turn  of 
her  face  discovering  some  new  grace. 

After  my  first  surprise  was  over,  I  endeavored,  by  nicely  ex- 
amining  her  face,  to  find  out  some  imperfection :  without  any 
fruit  of  my  search  but  my  being  clearly  convinced  of  the  error  of 
that  vulgar  notion  that  a  face  exactly  proportioned  and  perfectly 
beautiful  would  not  be  agreeable  ;  nature  having  done  for  her 
with  more  success  what  Apelles  is  said  to  have  essayed  by  a 
collection  of  the  most  exact  features,  to  form  a  perfect  face.  Add 
to  all  this  a  behavior  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness,  such  easy 
motions,  with  an  air  so  majestic,  yet  free  from  stiffness  or  affecta- 
tion, that  I  am  persuaded,  could  she  be  suddenly  transported 
upon  the  most  polite  throne  in  Europe,  nobody  would  think  her 
other  than  bom  and  bred  to  be  a  queen,  though  educated  in  a 
country  we  call  barbarous.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  our  most 
celebrated  English  beauties  would  vanish  near  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  caftdn  of  gold  brocade,  flowered  with 
silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her  shape,  and  showing  to  admiration 
the  beauty  of  her  bosom,  only  shaded  by  the  thin  gauze  of  her 
shift.  Her  drawers  were  pale  pink,  her  waistcoat  green  and 
silver,  her  slippers  white  satin,  finely  embroidered  ;  her  lovely 
arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  diamonds,  and  her  broad  girdle 
set  round  with  diamonds  ;  upon  her  head  a  rich  Turkish  handker- 
chief of  pink  and  silver,  her  own  fine  black  hair  hanging  a  great 
length  in  various  tresses,  and  on  one  side  of  her  head  some 
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bodkins  of  jewels.    T  am  afraid  jou  will  accuse  me  of  extrava 
gance  in  this  description.     I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  tha 
women  always  speak  in  rapture  when  they  speak  of  beauty,  an 
I  cannot  imagine  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
rather  think  it  a  virtue  to  be  able  to  admire  without  any 
of  desire  or  envy.     The  gravest  writers  have  spoken  with 
warmth  of  some  celebrated  pictures  and  statues.    The  workm 
ship  of  Heaven  certainly  excels  all  our  weak  imitations,  and,         ; 
think,  has  a  much  better  claim  to  our  praise.    For  my  part,        j 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  took  more  pleasure  in  looking  on  ttr^e 
beauteous  Fatima,  than  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  could  ba^^^e 
given  me. 

To  THE  Abb£  X . 

CoNSTANTiiroPLB,  May  19th,  O.  8.,  1713;. 
•  ••••••• 

You  see,  sir,  these  people  are  not  so  unpolished  as  we  repre* 
sent  them.    'Tis  true  their  magnificence  is  of  a  very  different 
taste  from  ours,   and   perhaps  of   a  better.    I  am   almost  of 
opinion  they  have  a  right  notion  of  life.     They  consume  it  in 
music,  gardens,  wine,  and  delicate  eating,  while  we  are  torment- 
ing our  brains  with  some  scheme  of  politics,  or  studying  some 
science  which  we  can  never  attain,  or  if  we  do,  cannot  persuade 
other  people  to  set  that  value  upon  it  we  do  ourselves.    Tis 
certain  what  we  feel  and  see  is  properly  (if  anything  is  properly) 
our  own :  but  the  good  of  fame,  the  folly  of  praise,  are  hardly 
purchased  ;  and  when  obtained,  a  poor   recompense  for  loss  of 
time  and  health.     We  die  or  grow  old  before  we  can  reap  the 
fruit  of  our  labors.     Considering  what  short-lived,  weak  animals 
men  are,  is  there  any  study  so  beneficial  as  the  study  of  present 
pleasure  ?     I  dare  not  pursue  this  theme  ;  perhaps  I  have  already 
said  too  much,  but  I  depend  upon  the  true  knowledge  you  have 
of  my  heart.     1  don't  expect  from  you  the  inspired  railleries  I 
should  suffer  from  another  in  answer  to  this  letter.     You  know 
how  to  divide  the  idea  of  pleasure  from  that  of  vice,  and  they  are 
only  mingled  in  the  heads  of  fools.     But  I  allow  you  to  laugh  at 
me  for  the  sensual  declaration,  in  saying  that  I  had  rather  be  a 
rich  effendi  with  all  his  ignorance,  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with 
all  his  knowledge  I 

I  am,  sir,  etc.,  etc 


* 
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To  THK  Countess  of  Mar. 

Catbndish  Squabs,-^—,  1725. 

I  AM  very  glad,  dear  sister,  to  hear  you  mention  our  meeting 
^^  London.     We   are  much  mistaken  here   as   to  our    ideas 
^^i  Paris:  to  hear  that  gallantry  has  forsaken   it,    sounds  as 
^j[traordinary  to  me  as  a  want  of  ice  in  Greenland.     We  have 
^^othing  but  ugly  faces  in  this  country,  but  more  lovers  than  ever, 
"^here  are  but  Uiree  pretty  men  in  England,  and  they  are  all  in 
love  with  me  at  this  present  writing.     This  will  surprise  you 
extremely ;  but  if  you  were  to  see  the  reigning  girls  at  present, 
I  will  assure  you  there  is  little  difference  between  them  and  old 
^women.     I  have  been  emhourhi  in  family  afifairs  for  this  last 
fortnight.     Lady  P.  Pierrepont,  having  £400  per  annum  for  her 
maintenance,  has  awakened  the  consciences  of  half  her  relations 
to  take  care  of  her  education  :   and  (excepting  myself)  they  have 
all  been  squabbling  about  her ;  and  squabble  to  this  day.     My 
sister  Gower  carries  lier  off  to-morrow  morning  to  Staffordshire. 
The  lies,  twattles,  and  contrivances  about  this  affair  are  innumer- 
able.    I  should  pity  the  poor  girl,  if  I  saw  she  pitied  herself. 
The  Duke  of  Kingston  is  in  France,  but  is  not  to  go  to  the  cap- 
ital :  so  much  for  that  branch  of  your  family.     My  blessed  off- 
spring has  already  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.     That  young 
rake,  my  son,  took  to  his  heels  t'  otlier  day,  and  transported  his 
person  to  Oxford  ;  being  in  his  own  opinion  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  University.     After  a  good  deal  of  search,  we  found  and 
reduced  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  the  humble  condition  of  a 
schoolboy.     It  happens  very  luckily  that  the  sobriety  and  discre- 
tion is  of  my  daughter's  side ;  I  am  sorry  the  ugliness  is  so  too, 
for  my  son  grows  extremely  handsome. 

I  don't  hear  much  of  Mrs.  Murray's  despair  on  the  death  of 
poor  Oibby,  and  I  saw  her  dance  at  a  ball  where  I  was  two  days 
before  his  death.  I  have  a  vast  many  pleasantries  to  tell  you, 
and  some  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  an  end  with  won- 
der. Adieu,  dear  sister :  conservez-moi  I'honneur  de  votre  amiti^, 
et  croyez  que  je  suis  toute  k  vous. 

Cavskdish  Square,—,  17 J7. 

T  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted  on  the 
Coronation  Day.  I  saw  the  procession  much  at  my  ease,  in  a 
house  which  I  filled  with  my  own  company,  and  then  got  into 
Westminster  Hall  without  trouble,  where  it  was  very  entertain* 
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ing  to  observe  the  variety  of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same  thing. 
The  business  of  every  walker  there  was  to  conceal  vanity  and 
gain  admiration.    For  these  purposes  some  languished  and  others 
strutted ;  but  a  visible  satisfaction  was  diffused  over  every  oonn- 
tenance  as  soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the  head.    But 
she  that  drew  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  was  indisputably  Lady 
Orkney.     She  exposed  behind,  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wrinkles ; 
and  before,  a  very  considerable  protuberance  which  preceded  her. 
Add  to  this,  the  inimitable  roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  gray  hairs, 
which  by  good  fortune  stood  directly  upright,  and  't  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  delightful  spectacle.     She  had  embellished  all 
this  with  considerable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  as  big 
again  as  usual ;  and  I  should  have  thought  her  one  of  the  largest 
things  of  God's  making  if  my  Lady  St.  J — n  had  not  displayed 
all  her  charms  in  honor  of  the  day.     The  poor  Duchess  of  M — se 
crept  along,  with  a  dozen  of  black  snakes  playing  round  her  face; 
and  my  lady  P — nd  (who  is  fallen  away  since  her  dismission  from 
court)  represented  very  finely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered 
over  with  hieroglyphics.     In  general,  I  could  not  perceive  but 
that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased  as  the  young  ;  and  I,  who  dread 
growing  wise  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  was  overjoyed 
to  find  that  one  can  never  outlive  one's  vanity.     I  have  never 
received  the  long  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am  afraid  you  have  only 
fancied  that  you  wrote  it.    Adieu,  dear  sister ;  I  am  affectionate!/ 
yours,  M.  W.  M. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Bute. 

LouvAre,  Februaiy  19th,  N.  8.,  1758. 

My  dear  Child  :  —  I  gave  you  some  general  thoughts  on  the 
education  of  your  children  in  my  last  letter ;  but  fearing  yoa 
should  think  I  neglected  your  request,  by  answering  it  with  too 
much  conciseness,  T  am  resolved  to  add  to  it  what  little  I  know 
on  that  subject,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  you  in  » 
concern  with  which  you  seem  so  nearly  affected. 

People  commonly  educate  their  children  as  they  build  their 
houses,  —  according  to  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  without 
considering  whether  it  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Almost  all  girls  of  quality  are  educated  as  if  they 
were  to  be  great  ladies,  wliich  is  often  as  little  to  be  expected  as 
an  immoderate  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  You 
should  teach  yours  to  confine  their  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be 
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88  useful  as  is  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  think  privacy  (as  it 
is)  the  happiest  state  of  life.  I  do  not  doubt  jour  giving  them 
all  the  instructions  necessary  to  form  them  to  a  virtuous  life  i 
but  't  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  do  this  without  proper  restrictions. 
Vices  are  often  hid  under  the  name  of  virtues,  and  the  practice 
of  them  followed  by  the  worst  of  consequences.  Sincerity,  friend- 
ship, piety,  disinterestedness,  and  generosity  are  all  great  vir- 
tues ;  but  pursued  without  discretion  become  criminal.  I  have 
seen  ladies  indulge  their  own  ill-humor  by  being  very  rude  and 
impertinent,  and  think  tiiey  deserved  approbation  by  saying, 
"  I  love  to  speak  truth."  One  of  your  acquaintances  made  a 
ball  the  next  day  after  her  mother  died,  to  show  she  was  sincere ! 
I  believe  your  own  reflection  will  furnish  you  with  but  too  many 
examples  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  rest  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
mentioned,  when  too  warmly  embraced.  They  are  generally 
recommended  to  young  people  without  limits  or  distinction ;  and 
this  prejudice  hurries  them  into  great  misfortunes,  while  they 
are  applauding  themselves  in  the  noble  practice  (as  they  fancy) 
of  very  eminent  virtues. 

I  cannot  help  adding  (out  of  my  real  affection  to  you)  that  I 
wish  you  would  moderate  that  fondness  you  have  for  your  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  abate  any  part  of  your  care, 
or  not  do  your  duty  to  them  in  its  utmost  extent ;  but  I  would 
have  you  early  prepare  yourself  for  disappointments,  which  are 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  being  surprising.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble, in  such  a  number,  that  none  should  be  unhappy ;  prepare 
yourself  against  a  misfortune  of  that  kind.  I  confess  there  is 
hardly  any  more  difficult  to  support ;  yet  it  is  certain,  imagina- 
tion has  a  great  share  in  the  pain  of  it,  and  it  is  more  in  our 
power  than  it  is  commonly  believed,  to  soften  whatever  ills  are 
founded  or  augmented  by  fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but 
one  real  evil,  —  I  mean  acute  pain  ;  all  other  complaints  are  so 
considerably  diminished  by  time,  that  it  is  plain  the  grief  is 
owing  to  our  passion,  since  the  sensation  of  it  vanishes  when 
that  is  over. 

There  is  another  mistake  I  forgot  to  mention,  usual  in  moth- 
ers :  if  any  of  their  daughters  are  beauties,  they  take  great  pains 
to  persuade  them  that  they  are  ugly,  or  at  least  that  they  think 
so ;  which  the  young  woman  never  fails  to  believe  springs  from 
envy,  and  is  perhaps  not  much  in  the  wrong.  I  would,  if  pos- 
sible, give  them  a  just  notion  of  their  figure,  and  show  them 
how  far  it  is  valuable.     Every  advantage  has  its  price,  and  may 
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be  either  over  or  under  valued.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of 
what  are  called  good  books,  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  beauty, 
riches,  greatness,  etc. ;  which  has  done  as  much  mischief  among 
the  young  of  our  sex  as  an  over-eager  desire  of  them.  Why 
they  should  not  look  on  these  things  as  blessings  where  they  are 
bestowed,  though  not  necessaries  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy 
without,  I  cannot  conceive.     I  am  persuaded  the  ruin  of  Lady 

F M was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  notions  given 

her  by  the  good  people  that  had  the  care  of  her; — 'tis  true, 
her  circumstances  and  your  daughters'  are  very  different  They 
should  be  taught  to  be  content  with  privacy,  and  yet  not  neglect 
good  fortune  if  it  should  be  offered  them;^    /^^ 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  with  my  instructions.  I  do  not 
give  them  as  believing  my  age  has  furnished  me  with  superior 
wisdom,  but  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  and  being  fond  of 
every  opportunity  that  gives  a  proof  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
I  am  ever  Your  affectionate  mother, 

M.  WOBTLEY. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  sent  me  the  third  volume  of  Camp- 
bell's  "  Architecture,"  and  with  it  any  other  entertaining  books. 
I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  "  Memoirs,"  but  should 
be  glad  of  the  "  Apology  for  a  Late  Resignation."  As  to  the  ale, 
't  is  now  so  late  in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  it  should  come  good. 
You  do  not  mention  your  father ;  my  last  letter  from  him  told 
me  he  intended  soon  to  sail  for  England. 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute. 

LonrtRS,  March  6, 175S. 

I  CAN  truly  affirm  I  never  deceived  anybody  in  my  life,  ex 
cepting  (which  I  confess  has  often  happened  undesigned)  by 
speaking  plainly ;  as  Earl  Stanhope  used  to  say,  during  his 
ministry,  he  always  imposed  on  the  foreign  ministers  by  telliuS 
them  the  naked  truth,  —  which  as  they  thought  impossible  to 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  they  never  failed  to  write 
information  to  their  respective  courts  directly  contrary  to  the 
assurances  he  gave  them.  Most  people  confound  the  ideas  of 
sense  and  cunning,  though  there  are  really  no  two  things  in 
nature  more  opposite:  it  is  in  part  from  this  false  reasoning, the 
unjust  custom  prevails  of  debarring  our  sex  from  the  advantages 
of  learning,  —  the  men  fancying  the  improvement  of  our  undc^ 
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BtandingB  would  only  furnish  us  with  more  art  to  deceive  them, 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  Fools  are  always  enter- 
prising, not  seeing  the  difficulties  of  deceit  or  the  ill  consequences 
of  detection.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  ladies  whose  ill 
conduct  has  been  very  notorious,  which  has  been  owing  to  that 
ignorance  which  has  exposed  them  to  idleness,  which  is  justly 
called  the  mother  of  mischief.  There  is  nothing  so  like  the  edu- 
cation of  a  woman  of  quality  as  that  of  a  prince :  they  are  taught 
to  dance,  and  the  exterior  part  of  what  is  called  good  breeding,  — 
which,  if  they  attain,  they  are  extraordinary  creatures  in  their 
kind,  and  have  all  the  accomplishments  required  by  their  direct- 
ors. The  same  characters  are  formed  by  the  same  lessons :  which 
inclines  me  to  think  (if  I  dare  say  it)  that  nature  has  not  placed 
us  in  an  inferior  rank  to  men,  no  more  than  the  females  of 
other  animals,  where  we  see  no  distinction  of  capacity ;  though 
I  am  persuaded,  if  there  was  a  commonwealth  of  rational  horses, 
as  Dr.  Swift  has  supposed,  it  would  he  an  established  maxim 
among  them  that  a  mare  could  7iot  be  taught  to  pace. 

To  THE  Countess  of  Bute. 

Sbptsmbbr  80, 1757. 

...•••.a 

Daughter  !  daughter !  don't  call  names :  you  are  always  abus- 
ing my  pleasures,  which  is  what  no  mortal  will  bear.  Trash, 
lumber,  sad  stuflF,  are  the  titles  you  give  to  my  favorite  amuse, 
ment.  If  I  called  a  white  staff  a  stick  of  wood,  a  gold  key 
gilded  brass,  and  the  ensigns  of  illustrious  orders  colored  strings, 
this  may  be  philosophically  true,  but  would  be  very  ill  received. 
We  have  all  our  playthings :  happy  are  they  that  can  be  con- 
tented with  those  tiiey  can  obtain  ;  those  hours  are  spent  in  the 
wisest  manner  that  can  easiest  shade  the  ills  of  life,  and  are  the 
least  productive  of  ill  consequences.  I  think  my  time  better  em- 
ployed in  reading  the  adventures  of  imaginary  people,  than  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's,  who  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
in  paddling  with  her  will,  and  contriving  schemes  of  plaguing 
gome  and  extracting  praise  from  others,  to  no  purpose ;  eter- 
nally disappointed  and  eternally  fretting.  The  active  scenes  are 
oyer  at  my  age.  I  indulge,  with  all  the  art  I  can,  my  love  for 
reading.  If  I  would  confine  it  to  valuable  books,  they  are  almost 
as  rare  as  valuable  men.  I  must  be  content  with  what  I  can 
find.  As  I  approach  a  second  childhood,  I  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  pleasures  of  it.     Your  youngest  son  is  perhaps  at  this 
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wry  moment  riding  on  a  poker  with  great  delight ;  act  at  i 
regretting  that  it  is  uot  a  gold  oue,  and  muck  less  wtabii^  it  ■ 
Arabian  horse,  which  he  would  not  know  hovr  to  manage.  I  a 
reading  an  idle  tale,  not  expecting  wit  or  truth  iu  it ;  and  aia 
very  glad  it  ia  not  metaphysics  to  puzzle  my  judgment,  or  histor— 
to  mislead  my  opinion.  He  foitiliea  his  health  by  exercise: 
calm  my  cares  by  oblivion.  The  methods  may  appear  luw  t 
busy  people;  but  if  lie  improves  his  strui^;tli,  and  1  forget  n: 
infirmities^  we  attain  very  desirable  ends. 

To  Mh.  Pope. 

Adkianoplb,  April  lat,  O.  S,  ITIT. 

I  AH  at  this  present  moment  writing  in  a  house  Bitaits^M/ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Etebrus,  which  runs  under  my  chamber 
window.     .     .     . 

I  read  over  your  [Tomer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and 
find  sever^  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entire/r 
comprehend  the  beauty  of  ;  mnny  of  the  customs  and  much  ^ 
the  dress  then  in  fasliion  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder 
to  find  more  remains  here,  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country  :  the  Turks  not  talking  that  pains  to 
intt'oduce  their  own  manners  as  has  been  generally  practised  bj 
other  nations  that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  Itvonldbe 
too  tedious  to  you  to  point  out  nil  the  passages  that  relate  to 
present  customs.  But  I  can  assure  yon  that  the  princessei  uxl 
great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  tlit>ir  looms,  embroidering  veilitnd 
robes,  surrounded  by  their  maids,  which  arc  always  very  nnllM^ 
ous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  H^ 
described.  The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelnus  exaddf  re- 
sembles those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men ;  fasten^ 
before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  embroidered  round  wirt 
rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that  Helen  throws  over  her  fwei' 
still  fashionable :  and  I  never  see  half  a  dozen  of  old  bashin 
(as  I  do  very  often)  with  their  reverend  beards,  sitting  haskin! 
HI  the  sun.  but  I  recollect  pood  King  Priam  and  his  counsellow- 
Their  manner  of  dunniufr  is  certainly  the  same  that  Diana  iswHT 
to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  Tlie  great  lady  still 
leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  idio 
imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The 
tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them 
wonderfully  soft. 
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^loNTAioNX,  MiCHSL  Eyquem  DE,  a  French  essayist;  born  at 
ancestral  ch&teau  of  Montaigne,  in  P^rigord,  February  28, 
^;  died  there,  September  13, 1592.  He  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
deaux.  At  twenty*one  he  became  a  councillor  in  the  Parlia- 
it  of  Bordeaux,  resigning  the  post  after  holding  it  until  1570. 
some  years  after  he  lived  much  at  the  French  Ck)urt,  and  was  a 
)rite  with  several  successive  monarchs.  In  1571,  at  the  age  of 
ty-eight,  he  retired  to  his  ch&teau,  and  began  the  composition 
is  "Essays,"  the  only  work  by  which  he  is  at  all  known.  These 
e  first  printed  in  1580,  and  several  times  subsequently  during 
life.  Of  this  edition  he  left  two  copies  full  of  corrections  and 
itioQBy  which  are  incorporated  in  all  subsequent  editions. 

The  Authob  to  the  Reader. 

(From  the  "  EMajt.") 

Reader,  loe  here  a  well-meaninj]:  Booke.  It  doth  at  the 
;  entrance  forwarnc  thee,  that  in  contriving  the  same,  I 
e  proposed  unto  my  selfe  no  other  than  a  familiar  and 
ate  end :  I  have  no  respect  or  consideration  at  all,  either  to 
service,  or  to  my  glory ;  my  forces  are  not  capable  of  any 

I  desseigne.  I  have  vowed  the  same  to  the  particular  com- 
lity  of  my  kinsfolks  and  friends :  to  the  end,  that  losing  me 
ich  they  are  likely  to  do  ere  long)  they  may  therein  find  some 
amenta  of  my  conditions  and  humours,  and  by  that  meanen 
irve  more  whole,  and  more  lively  foster,  the  knowledge  and 
tiaintance  thev  have  had  of  me.  Had  mv  intention  beene 
orestal  and  purchase  the  worlds  opinion  and  favour,  I  would 
ily  have  adorned  my  selfe  more  quaintly,  or  kept  a  more 
^e  and  solemne  march.  I  desire  therein  to  be  delineated  in 
eowne  genuine,  simple  and  ordinarie  fashion,  without  conten- 
I,  art  or  study ;  for  it  is  my  selfe  I  pourtray.    My  imperfections 

II  therein  be  read  to  the  life,  and  my  natural!  forme  discerned, 
arre-forth  as  publike  reverence  hath  permitted  me.     For  if 
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my  fortune  bad  beene  to  bave  lived  among  those  nations,  wbi 
yet  are  said  to  live  under  the  sweet  liberty  of  Natures  first 
uncorrupted  lawes,  I  assure  thee,  I  would  most  willingly  ha 
pourtrayed  my  selfe  fully  and  naked.     Thus,  gentle  Reader, 
selfe  am  the  groundworke  of  my  booke :  It  is  then  no  reas 
thou  shouldest  employ  thy  time  about  so  frivolous  and  vain 
Subject.    Therefore  farewell 

Th«  first  of  March.    1 58a 


Op  Friendship. 

(From  the  "  EssayB.*^ 

Fob  the  rest,  which  we  commonly  call  Friends,  and  Fri&i?dl 
ships,  are  nothing  but  Acquaintance,  and  Familiarities,  eit;l2ef 
occasionally  contracted,  or  upon  some  design,  by  means  o{ 
which,  there  happens  some  little  intercourse  betwixt  our  Souii; 
but  in  the  Friendship  I  speak  of,  they  mix  and  work  them- 
selves into  one  piece,  with  so  universal  a  mixture,  that  there 
is  no  more  sign  of  the  Seame  by  which  they  were  first  conjoined. 
If  a  Man  should  importune  me  to  give  a  reason  why  I  lov'd  him 
[Etienne  de  la  Bofe'tie]  ;  I  find  it  could  no  otherwise  be  exprest, 
than  by  making  answer,  because  it  was  he,  because  it  was  1. 
There  is,  beyond  I  am  able  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable 
and  fatal  power  that  brought  on  this  Union.  We  sought  one 
another  long  before  we  met,  and  by  the  Characters  we  heard  of 
one  another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  Affections,  than  in 
reason,  meer  reports  should  do,  I  think  by  some  secret  appoint- 
ment of  Heaven,  we  embraced  in  our  Names ;  and  at  our  first 
meeting,  which  was  accidentally  at  a  great  City  entertainment, 
we  found  ourselves  so  mutually  taken  with  one  another,  so  ac- 
quainted, and  so  endear'd  betwixt  our  selves,  that  from  thence- 
forward nothing  was  so  near  to  us  as  one  another.  He  writ  an 
excellent  Latin  Satyr,  which  I  since  Printed,  wherein  he  excuses 
the  precipitation  of  our  intelligence,  so  suddenly  come  to  perfec* 
tion,  saying,  that  being  to  have  so  short  a  continuance,  as  being 
begun  so  late  (for  we  were  both  full  grown  Men,  and  he  some 
Years  the  older),  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  nor  was  ti'd  to  con- 
form it  self  to  the  example  of  those  slow  and  regular  Friend- 
ships, that  require  so  many  precautions  of  a  long  praeliminary 
Conversation.  This  has  no  other  Idea,  than  that  of  its  self  ;ibii 
is  no  one  particular  consideration,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  four, 
nor  a  thousand :  't  is  I  know  not  what  quintessence  of  all  tlus 
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cnixtare,  which,  seizing  my  whole  Will,  carried  it  to  plunge  and 
Lose  it  self  in  his,  and  that  having  seized  his  whole  Will,  brought 
Lt  back  with  equal  concurrence  and  appetite,  to  plunge  and  lose 
it  self  in  mine.  I  may  truly  say,  lose,  reserving  nothing  to  our 
Belves,  that  was  either  his  or  mine. 


Of  Books. 

(From  the  *  Esaaji.*) 

I  MAKE  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happen  to  speak  of  things 
bhat  are  much  better  and  more  truly  handled  by  those  who 
are  masters  of  the  trade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay  of 
my  natural  parts,  and  not  of  those  acquired :  and  whoever  shall 
catch  me  tripping  in  ignorance,  will  not  in  any  sort  get  the  bet- 
ter of  me ;  for  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  become  responsible 
to  another  for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor  satis- 
fied with  them.  Whoever  goes  in  quest  of  knowledge,  let  him 
fish  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  little 
profess.  These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  discover  things  but  to  lay  open  myself ;  they  may,  per- 
adventure,  one  day  be  known  to  me,  or  have  formerly  been, 
according  as  fortune  has  been  able  to  bring  me  in  place  where 
they  have  been  explained  ;  but  I  have  utterly  forgotten  it :  and 
if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention  ;  so 
that  I  can  promise  no  certainty,  more  than  to  make  known  to 
what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  has  risen.  Therefore,  let 
none  lay  stress  upon  the  matter  I  write,  but  upon  my  method  in 
writing  it.  Let  them  observe,  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known 
how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the  invention, 
which  is  always  my  own.  For  I  make  others  say  for  me,  not 
before  but  after  me,  what,  either  for  want  of  language  or  want 
of  sense,  I  cannot  myself  so  well  express.  I  do  not  number  my 
borrowings,  I  weigh  them  ;  and  had  I  designed  to  raise  their 
value  by  number,  I  had  made  them  twice  as  many ;  they  are  all, 
or  within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  authors,  that  they 
seem,  methinks,  themselves  sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are, 
without  giving  mc  the  trouble.  In  reasons,  comparisons,  and 
arguments,  if  I  transplant  any  into  my  own  soil,  and  confound 
them  amongst  my  own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  author,  to  awe 
the  temerity  of  those  precipitate  censors  who  fall  upon  all  sorts 
of  writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet  living,  and  in 
the  Tolgar  tongue  which  puts  every  one  into  a  capacity  of  criti* 
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ciiing,  and  which  seems  to  convict  the  conception  and  design  as 
vulgar  also.  I  will  have  them  give  Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose, 
and  rail  against  Seneca  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.  .  .  . 
I  seek,  in  the  reading  of  books,  only  to  please  myself,  by  an 
honest  diversion ;  or  if  I  study,  't  is  for  no  other  science  than 
what  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  instructs  me  how 
to  die  and  how  to  live  well. 

^<  Has  mens  ad  metas  sudet  oportet  equus/'  ^ 

I  do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I  meet  with  in 
my  reading ;  after  a  charge  or  two,  I  give  them  over.  Should  I 
insist  upon  them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time :  for  I  have 
an  impatient  understanding,  that  must  be  satisfied  at  first ;  what 
I  do  not  discern  at  once,  is  by  persistence  rendered  more  obscure. 
I  do  nothing  without  gayety ;  continuation  and  a  too  obstinate 
endeavor  darkens,  stupefies,  and  tires  my  judgment.  My  sight 
is  confounded  and  dissipated  with  poring ;  I  must  withdraw  it, 
and  defer  my  discovery  to  a  new  attempt ;  just  as  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  lustre  of  scarlet,  we  are  taught  to  pass  the  eye  lightly 
over  it,  and  again  to  run  it  over  at  several  sudden  and  reiter- 
ated glances.  If  one  book  do  not  please  me,  I  take  another ;  and 
never  meddle  with  any,  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weary  of  doing 
nothing.  I  do  not  care  for  new  ones,  because  the  old  seem 
fuller  and  stronger ;  neither  do  I  converse  much  with  Greek 
authors,  because  my  judgment  cannot  do  its  work  with  imperfect 
intelligence  of  the  material.     .     .     . 

But,  to  pursue  the  business  of  this  essay,  I  have  always 
thought  that,  in  poesy,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Horace 
by  many  degrees  excel  the  rest;  and  signally,  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  most  accomplished  piece  in 
poetry.     .     .     . 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that  mixes  a  little 
more  profit  with  the  pleasure ;  and  whence  I  learn  how  to  mar- 
shal my  opinions  and  conditions,  the  books  that  serve  me  to  this 
purpose  are  Plutarch  (since  he  has  been  translated  into  French) 
and  Seneca.  Both  of  these  have  this  notable  convenience  suited 
to  my  humor,  that  the  knowledjje  I  there  seek  is  discoursed  in 
loose  pieces,  that  do  not  require  from  me  any  trouble  of  reading 
long,  of  which  I  am  incapable.  Such  are  the  minor  works  of 
the  first  and  the  epistles  of  the  latter,  which  are  the  best  and 
most  profiting  of  all  their  writings.     T  is  no  great  attempt  to  takt 

^  "  Unto  that  goal  m j  itMd  mutt  needi  mak«  hafta." 
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one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at  pleasure ;  for  they  have 
no  sequence  or  dependence  upon  one  another.  These  authors, 
for  the  most  part,  concur  in  useful  and  true  opinions :  and  there 
is  this  parallel  betwixt  them,  that  fortune  brought  them  into  the 
world  about  the  same  century ;  they  were  both  tutors  to  two 
Roman  emperors ;  both  sought  out  from  foreign  countries  ;  both 
rich  and  both  great  men.  Their  instruction  is  the  cream  ot 
philosophy,  and  delivered  after  a  plain  and  pertinent  manner. 
Plutarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant ;  Seneca  more  various 
and  waving :  the  last  toiled  and  bent  his  whole  strength  to  fortify 
virtue  against  weakness,  fear,  and  vicious  appetites ;  the  other 
seems  more  to  slight  their  power,  and  to  disdain  to  alter  his  pace 
and  to  stand  upon  his  guard.  Plutarch's  opinions  are  Platonic, 
gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil  society  ;  those  of  the  other  are 
Stoical  and  Epicurean,  more  remote  from  the  common  use,  but 
in  my  opinion  more  individually  commodious  and  more  firm. 
Seneca  seems  to  lean  a  little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of 
his  time,  and  only  seems ;  for  I  take  it  for  certain  that  he  speaks 
against  his  judgment  when  he  condemns  the  action  of  the  gener- 
ous murderers  of  Caesar.  Plutarch  is  frank  throughout ;  Seneca 
abounds  with  brisk  touches  and  sallies,  Plutarch  with  things  that 
heat  and  move  you  more :  this  contents  and  pays  you  better ; 
he  guides  us,  the  other  pushes  us  on. 

As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are  most  useful  to  my 
design  are  they  that  treat  of  philosophy,  especially  moral.  But 
boldly  to  confess  the  truth  (for  since  one  has  passed  the  barriers 
of  impudence,  off  with  the  bridle)  his  way  of  writing,  and  that 
of  all  other  long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  tedious ;  for 
his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions,  and  etymologies  take  up  the 
g^reatest  part  of  his  work  ;  whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow 
is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  long  preparation.  When  I  have 
spent  an  hour  in  reading  him,  —  which  is  a  great  deal  for  me, — 
and  try  to  recollect  what  I  have  thence  extracted  of  juice  and 
substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind ;  for  he  is 
not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve  to  his  purpose,  and  to 
the  reasons  that  properly  help  to  form  the  knot  I  seek.  For  me, 
who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise,  not  more  learned  or  elo- 
quent, these  logical  and  Aristotelian  dispositions  of  parts  are  of 
no  use.  I  would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  proposition. 
I  know  well  enough  what  death  and  pleasure  are :  let  no  man 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  anatomize  them  for  me.  I  look  for 
good  and  solid  reasons,  at  the  first  dash,  to  instruct  me  how  to 
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stand  their  shock ;  for  which  purpose  neither  grammatical  subtle* 
ties  nor  the  quaint  contexture  of  words  are  argumentations  of 
any  use  at  all.     I  am  for  discourses  that  give  the  first  char^ 
into  the  heart  of  the  redoubt :  his  languish  about  the  subject ;  tlxej 
are  proper  for  the  schools,  for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where 
we  have  leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aft«r, 
—  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse.    It  is 
necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a  man  has 
a  design  to  gain  over,  right  or  wrong ;  to  children  and  commoiz 
people,  to  whom  a  man  must  say  all,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  it.     I  would  not  have  an  author  make  it  his  business  to  ren- 
der me  attentive.     ...     I  come  already  fully  prepared  from 
my  chamber.     I  need  no  allurement,  no  invitation^  no  sauce; 
I  eat  the  meat  raw,  so  that  instead  of  whetting  my  appetite  bj 
these  preparatives,  they  tire  and  pall  it.     Will  the  license  of  the 
time  excuse  my  sacrilegious  boldness  if  I  centure  the  dialogism 
of  Plato  himself  as  also  dull  and  heavy,  too  much  stifling  the 
matter,  and  lament  so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  bad  so 
many  better  things  to  say,  in  so  many  long  and  needless  pre- 
liminary interlocutions  ?     My  ignorance  will  better  excuse  me,  in 
that  I  understand  not  Greek  so  well  as  to  discern  the  beauty  of 
his  language.     I  generally  choose  books  that  use  sciences,  not 
such  as  only  lead  to  them.     .     .     . 

The  historians  are  my  right  ball ;  for  they  are  pleasant  and 
easy,  and  where  man  in  general,  the  knowledge  of  whom  I  hunt 
after,  appears  more  vividly  and  entire  than  anywhere  else:  the 
variety  and  truth  of  his  internal  qualities  in  gross  and  piecemeal, 
the  diversity  of  means  by  which  he  is  united  and  knit,  and  the 
accidents  that  threaten  him.     Now  those  that  write  lives,  by 
reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  than  events,  more  upon 
what  sallies  from  within  than  upon  what  happens  without,  are 
the  most  proper  for  my  reading ;  and  therefore,  above  all  others, 
Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me.     .     .     .     Csesar,  in  my  opinion, 
particularly  deserves  to  be  studied,  not  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  only,  but  for  himself,  so  great  an  excellence  and  per- 
fection he  has  above  all  the  rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  the 
number.     In  earnest  I  read  this  author  with  more  reverence  and 
respect  than  is   usually  allowed  to  human  writings :  one  while 
considering  him  in  his  person,  by  his  actions  and  miraculous 
greatness,  and  another  in   the  purity  and  inimitable  polish  of 
his  language,  wherein  he  not  only  excels  all  other  historians,  ts 
Cicero  confesses,  but  perad venture  even  Cicero  himself ;  speak- 
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ing  of  his  enemies  with  so  much  sincerity  in  his  judgment,  that 
(the  false  colors  with  which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  evil  cause, 
and  the  ordure  of  his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted)  I  think  there 
is  no  fault  to  be  objected  against  him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks 
too  sparingly  of  himself,  —  seeing  so  many  great  things  could 
not  have  been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but  that  his  own 
personal  acts  must  necessarily  have  had  a  greater  share  in  them 
than  he  attributes  to  them. 

Op  Repentance. 

(From  the  "  EBsajs.") 

Others  form  man :  I  only  report  him ;  and  represent  a  par- 
ticular one,  ill  fashioned  enough,  and  whom,  if  I  had  to  model 
liim  anew,  I  should  certainly  make  something  else  than  what 
lie  is :  but  that's  past  recalling.  Now,  though  the  features  of 
my  picture  alter  and  change,  'tis  not,  however,  unlike:  the 
^orld  eternally  turns  round  :  all  things  therein  are  incessantly 
moving,  —  the  earth,  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public  motion  and  their  own  !  Even  con- 
stancy itself  is  no  other  but  a  slower  and  more  languishing  mo- 
tion. ...  I  must  accommodate  my  history  to  the  hour  :  I 
may  presently  change,  not  only  by  fortune,  but  also  by  intention. 
^  .  .  Could  my  soul  once  take  footing,  I  would  not  essay  but 
xesolve  ;  but  it  is  always  learning  and  making  trial. 

I  propose  a  life  ordinary  and  without  lustre ;  'tis  all  one :  all 
moral  philosophy  may  as  well  be  applied  to  a  common  and  pri- 
Tate  life,  as  to  one  of  richer  composition  ;  every  man  carries  the 
entire  form  of  human  condition.  Authors  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  people  by  some  especial  and  extrinsic  mark  :  I,  the 
first  of  any,  by  my  universal  being;  as  Mic^hel  de  Montaigne, 
not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a  lawyer.  If  the  world  find  fault 
that  I  speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do  not 
so  much  as  think  of  themselves.  ...  1  have  this,  at  least, 
according  to  discipline,  that  never  any  man  treated  of  a  subject 
he  better  understood  and  knew,  than  1  what  I  have  undertaken, 
and  that  in  this  I  am  the  most  understanding  man  alive  :  sec- 
ondly, that  never  any  man  penetrated  farther  into  his  matter, 
nor  better  and  more  distinctly  sifted  the  parts  and  sequences  of 
it,  nor  ever  more  exactly  and  fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  pro- 
posed to  himself.  To  perfect  it,  I  need  bring  nothing  but  fidel- 
ity to  the  work ;  and  that  is  there,  and  the  most  pure  and  sincere 
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that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I 
would,  but  as  much  as  I  dare  :  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more,  as 
I  grow  older ;  for  methinks  custom  allows  to  age  more  liberty  of 
prating,  and  more  indiscretion  of  talking  of  a  man's  self.  .  .  . 
My  book  and  I  go  hand  in  hand  together.  Elsewhere  men  may 
commend  or  censure  the  work,  without  reference  to  the  workman ; 
liere  they  cannot :  who  touches  the  one,  touches  the  other.  .  •  • 
I  shall  be  happy  beyond  my  desert,  if  I  can  obtain  only  thus 
much  from  the  public  approbation,  as  to  make  men  of  under- 
standing perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  profiting  by  knowledge, 
had  I  had  it ;  and  that  I  deserved  to  have  been  assisted  by  a 
better  memory. 

Be  pleased  here  to  excuse  what  I  often  repeat,  that  I  very 
rarely  repent,  and  that  my  conscience  is  satisfied  with  itself,  not 
as  the  conscience  of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse,  but  as  the  con- 
science  of  a  man  ;  always  adding  this  clause,  —  not  one  of  cere- 
mony, but  a  true  and  real  submission,  — that  I  speak  inquiring 
and  doubting,  purely  and  simply  referring  myself  to  the  com- 
mon and  accepted  beliefs  for  the  resolution.  I  do  not  teach,  I 
only  relate. 

On  Liabs. 

(From  "  Essay  on  Liars.") 

There  is  not  a  man  whom  it  would  so  ill-become  to  boast 
memory  as  myself ;  for  I  own  that  I  have  scarce  any,  and  I  d^  ^ 
not  think  that  in  the  world  there  is  another  that  is  so  defectiw^^ 
as  mine.     My  other  faculties  are  all  mean  and  common ;  but  xu 
this  respect  I  think  myself  so  singular  and  rare  as  to  deserve  a 
more  than  ordinary  character. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  I  naturally  suffer  from  this  defect 
of  memory  (for,  in  truth,  the  necessary  use  of  it  considered, 
Plato  might  well  call  it  a  great  and  powerful  goddess),  in  my 
country  when  they  would  signify  that  a  man  is  void  of  sense, 
they  say  that  he  has  no  memory ;  and  when  I  complain  of  the 
defect  of  mine  they  reprove  me  and  do  not  think  I  am  in  earnest 
in  accusing  myself  for  a  fool ;  for  they  do  not  discern  the  differ- 
(*nce  betwixt  memory  and  understanding,  in  which  they  make 
nie  worse  than  I  really  am.     .     .     . 

It  is  not  without  reason  said  that  he  who  has  not  a  good 
memory  should  never  ofifer  to  tell  lies.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  grammarians  fl!sfin<iuisli  hotwocn  an  "  untruth**  and  a  "lie." 
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They  saj  that  to  tell  an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false, 
which  we  ourselves,  however,  believe  to  be  true ;  and  that  the 
Latin  mentire  (that  is,  contra  mentem  ire)  means  to  go  and  act 
against  the  conscience ;  and  that,  therefore,  tliis  only  touches 
those  who  speak  contrary  to  what  they  know.  Now  these  do 
either  wholly  invent  a  story  out  of  their  own  heads,  or  else  mar 
and  disguise  one  that  lias  a  real  foundation.  When  they  dis- 
guise and  alter,  by  often  telling  the  same  story,  they  can  scarce 
avoid  contradicting  themselves,  by  reason  that  the  real  fact 
having  first  taken  possession  in  the  memory,  and  being  there 
imprinted  by  the  way  of  knowledge  and  science,  it  will  ever  bo 
ready  to  present  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  to  destroy  false- 
hood, which  cannot  have  so  sure  and  settled  a  footing  there  as 
certainty ;  and  because  the  circumstances  which  they  first  heard, 
evermore  running  in  their  minds,  make  them  forget  those  that 
are  forged  or  foisted  in. 

Op  the  Inconvenience  of  Greatness. 

I  DISRELISH  all  dominion,  whether  active  or  passive.  .  .  . 
The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion,  is  worthily  to  discharge  the  oflBce  of  a  king.  I  excuse 
more  of  their  mistakes  than  men  commonly  do,  in  consideration 
of  the  intolerable  weight  of  their  function,  which  does  astonish 
me.  •  .  .  'T  is  a  pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all  things 
must  give  way  to  him.  Fortune  therein  sets  you  too  remote 
from  society,  and  places  you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  The  easi- 
ness and  mean  facility  of  making  all  things  bow  under  you  is  an 
enemy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure.  This  is  to  slide,  not  to  go ;  this 
is  to  sleep,  not  to  live.  Conceive  man  accompanied  with  omnip- 
otency ;  you  throw  him  into  an  abyss :  he  must  beg  disturbance 
and  opposition  as  an  alms.  His  being  and  his  good  is  indigence. 
Their  good  qualities  are  dead  and  lost ;  for  they  are  not  to  be 
perceived  but  by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of  it:  they 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  true  praise,  having  their  ears 
deafened  with  so  continual  and  uniform  an  approbation.  Have 
they  to  do  with  the  meanest  of  all  their  subjects,  they  have  no 
means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him ;  if  he  say,  'tis  because  he 
is  my  king,  he  thinks  he  has  said  enough  to  express  that  he 
therefore  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome.  This  quality  stifles 
and  consumes  the  other  true  and  essential  qualities.  They  are 
involved  in  the  royalty,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  recommend 
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themselves  withal,  but  actions  that  directly  concern  themselrefl, 
and  that  merely  respect  the  function  of  their  place.  T  is  so 
much  to  be  a  king  that  he  only  is  so  by  being  so ;  the  strange 
lustre  that  environs  him  conceals  and  shrouds  him  from  us:  our 
sight  is  there  repelled  and  dissipated,  being  stopped  and  filled 
by  this  prevailing  light.  The  senate  awarded  the  prize  of  elo- 
quence to  Tiberius :  he  refused  it,  supposing  that,  though  it  had 
been  just,  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  a  judgment  bo 
partial,  and  that  was  so  little  free  to  judge.  As  we  give  them 
all  advantages  of  honor,  so  do  we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their 
vices  and  defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  by  imitation, 
also.  Every  one  of  Alexander's  followers  carried  their  heads 
on  one  side,  as  he  did,  and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  ran  against 
one  another  in  his  presence,  stumbled  at,  and  overturned  what- 
ever was  under  foot,  to  show  that  they  were  as  purblind  as  he. 
Natural  imperfections  have  sometimes  also  served  to  recom- 
mend a  man  to  favor.  I  have  seen  deafness  affected:  and, 
because  the  master  hated  his  wife,  Plutarch  has  seen  his  court- 
iers repudiate  theirs,  whom  they  loved  ;  and,  which  is  yet  more, 
uncleanness  and  all  manner  of  dissoluteness  has  been  in  fashion; 
as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemies,  cruelty,  heresy,  superstition, 
irreligion,  effeminacy,  and  worse,  if  worse  there  be.  And  by  an 
example  yet  more  danj]:erous  than  that  of  Mithridates'  flatterers, 
who,  by  how  much  their  master  pretended  to  the  honor  of  a 
good  physician,  came  to  him  to  have  incision  and  cauteries  made 
in  their  limbs ;  for  these  others  suffered  the  soul,  a  more  deli- 
cate and  noble  part,  to  be  cauterized. 

But  to  the  end  where  I  bei^an :  the  Emperor  Adrian,  dispii** 
ing  with  the  philosopher  Favorinus  about  the  interpretation  of 
some  word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the  victory ;  for  which 
his  friends  rebuked  him.  —  "  You  talk  simply,"  said  he ;  "would 
you  not  have  him  wiser  than  I,  who  commands  thirty  legions? 
Augustus  wrote  verses  against  Asinius  Pollio,  "and  I,"  said 
Pvjllio,  "say  nothing,  for  it  is  not  prudence  to  write  in  contest 
with  him  who  has  power  to  proscribe  : "  and  he  had  reason,  for 
Dionysius,  because  he  could  not  equal  Philoxenus  in  poesy,  and 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  one  to  the  quarries,  and  sent  the 
other  to  be  sold  for  a  slave  into  the  island  of  ^gina. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  db  Secondat^  Babon  DK,a  Freuch  phil- 
osopher; born  near  Bordeaux,  January  18,  1G89;  died  at  Paris, 
Februaxy  10,  17  oij.  At  twenty -five  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  of  wliich  he  became  president  two  years  after. 
He  performed  his  magisterial  duties  with  diligence,  though  devot- 
ing himself  assiduously  to  literary  studies.  In  1721  he  published 
the  "  Lettres  Persancs,"  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  Per- 
sian travelling  in  France.  In  1726  he  resigned  his  magisterial 
position,  and  soon  after  began  to  travel  for  tlie  purpose  of  collecting 
materials  for  an  elaborate  work  on  politics  and  jurisprudence. 
The  first  result  of  these  extended  studies  was  "  Considerations  sur 
les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  do  la  Decadence  des  Romains  "  (1734). 
His  great  work,  "  De  TEsprit  des  Lois,"  published  in  1748,  was  the 
result  of  the  labor  of  twenty  years.  Twenty-two  editions  of  it  were 
issued  in  eighteen  months,  and  it  was  speedily  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  Among  his  minor  works  are  "Dialogue  de 
Sylla  et  d'  Eucrate ; "  the  "  Temple  de  (iui(l<'/'  a  romance  of  classical 
antiquity;  and  an  "Essai  sur  le  Grofit,"  written  for  the  "Encyclo- 

On  the  Power  of  Punishments. 

(From  '*  The  Spirit  of  Iaws.") 

Experience  shows  that  in  countries  remarkable  for  the  lenitv 
of  their  laws,  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  much  affected  by 
slight  penalties  as  in  other  countries  by  severe  punishments. 

If  an  inconveniency  or  abuse  arises  in  the  State,  a  violent 
government  endeavors  suddenly  to  redress  it ;  and  instead  of 
putting  the  old  laws  in  execution,  it  establishes  some  cruel 
punishment,  which  instantly  puts  a  stop  to  the  evil.  But  the 
spring  of  government  hereby  loses  its  elasticity  :  the  imagination 
grows  accustomed  to  the  severe  as  well  as  to  the  milder  punish- 
ment ;  and  as  the  fear  of  the  latter  diminishes,  they  are  soon 
obliged  in  every  case  to  have  recourse  to  the  former.  Robberir:- 
on  the  highway  were  grown  rommon  in  some  countries.     In 
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order  to  remedy  this  evil,  they  invented  the  punishment  of  break- 
iu<5  upon  the  wheel :  the  terror  of  which  put  a  stop  for  a  while 
to  this  mischievous  practice;  but  soon  after,  robberies  on  the 
highways  became  as  common  as  ever. 

Desertion,  in  our  days,  was  grown  to  a  very  great  height; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  judged  proper  to  punish  those 
delinquents  with  death  ;  and  yet  their  number  did  not  diminish. 
The  reason  is  very  natural :  a  soldier,  accustomed  to  venture  his 
life,  despises,  or  affects  to  despise,  the  danger  of  losing  it ;  he  is 
habituated  to  the  fear  of  shame  :  it  would  have  been,  therefore, 
much  better  to  have  continued  a  punishment  which  branded  him 
with  infamy  for  life  ;  the  penalty  was  pretended  to  be  increased, 
while  it  really  was  diminished. 

Mankind  must  not  be  governed  with  too  much  severity;  we 
ought  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  the  means  which  nature  has 
given  us  to  conduct  them.  If  wo  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all 
human  corruptions,  we  shall  find  that  they  proceed  from  the  im- 
punity of  criminals,  and  not  from  the  moderation  of  punishments. 

Let  us  follow  nature,  who  has  given  shame  to  man  for  his 
scourge,  and  let  the  heaviest  part   of  the   punishment  be  th 
infamy  attending  it 

But  if  there  be  some  countries  where  shame  is  not  a  con 
quence  of  punishment,  this  must  be  owing  to  tyranny,  which 
inflicted  the  same  penalties  on  villains  and  honest  men. 

And  if  there  are  others  where  men  are  deterred  only  by  cm^/ 
punishments,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  must,  in  a  great  measure^, 
arise  from  the  violence  of  the  government,  which  has  used  sucfi 
penalties  for  slight  transgressions. 

It  often  happens  that  a  legislator,  desirous  of  remedying  ai> 
abuse,  thinks  of  nothing  else  :  his  eyes  are  open  only  to  this 
object,  and  shut  to  its  inconveniences.  When  the  abuse  is  re- 
dressed, you  see  only  the  severity  of  the  legislator;  —  yet  there 
remains  an  evil  in  the  State,  that  has  sprung  from  this  severity: 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  corrupted  and  become  habituated  to 
despotism. 

Lysandcr  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  the 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  tried,  in  consequence  of  an  accusa- 
tion brought  against  that  nation  of  having  thrown  all  the  captives 
of  two  galleys  down  a  j)recipice,  and  of  having  resolved,  in  full 
assembly,  to  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  should  chance 
to  make  prisoners.  The  Athenians  were  therefore  all  massacred, 
except  Adymantes,  who    had  opposed  this   decree.      Lysander 
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reproached  Philocles,  before  lie  was  put  to  death,  with  having 
depraved  the  people's  miiidd,  and  given  lessons  of  cruelty  to  all 
Greece. 

"  The  Argives  "  (says  Plutarch),  •*  having  put  fifteen  hundred 
of  their  citizens  to  death,  the  Athenians  ordered  sacrifices  of 
expiation,  that  it  might  please  the  gods  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
Athenians  from  so  cruel  a  thought." 

There  are  two  sorts  of  corruption  :  one  when  the  people  do 
not  observe  the  laws  ;  the  other  when  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
laws,  —  an  incurable  evil,  because  it  is  in  the  very  remedy  itself. 

In  What  Manner  Republics  Pbovidb  foe  Their  Safety. 

(From  *•  The  Spirit  of  Iaw,") 

If  a  republic  be  small,  it  is  destroyed  by  a  foreign  force  ;  if 
it  be  large,  it  is  ruined  by  an  internal  imperfection. 

To  this  twofold  inconvonicncy  democracies  and  aristocracies 
are  equally  liable,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  The  evil  is  in 
the  very  thing  itself,  and  no  form  can  redress  it. 

It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  mankind  would  have  been, 
at  length,  obliged  to  live  constantly  under  the  government  of  a 
single  person,  had  they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  constitution  that 
has  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with  the 
external  force  of  a  monarchical  government.  I  mean  a  confed- 
erate republic. 

This  form  of  government  is  a  convention,  by  which  several 
petty  States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger  one  which 
they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  societies 
that  constitute  a  new  one,  ca[>able  of  increasing  by  means  of 
further  associations,  till  they  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  power  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  whole  body. 

It  was  these  associations  that  so  long  ago  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Greece.  By  these  the  Roman  attacked  the  whole 
globe ;  and  by  these  alone  the  whole  globe  withstood  them.  For 
when  Rr)me  had  attained  her  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  it  was 
the  associations  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, —  associations 
formed  by  the  terror  of  lu^r  arms  — that  enabled  the  barbarians 
to  resist  her.  From  hence  it  proceeds  that  Holland,  Germany, 
and  the  Swiss  Cantons  arc  considered  in  Europe  as  perpetual 
republics. 

The  associations  of  cities  were  formerly  more  necessary  than 
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in  oar  times..  A  weak,  defenceless  town  was  exposed  to  greater 
danger.  By  conquest,  it  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  power,  as  at  present,  but  moreover  of  all  human 
rights. 

A  republic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external  force, 
may  support  itself  without  any  internal  corruption ;  the  form  of 
this  society  prevents  all  manner  of  inconveniences. 

If  a  single  member  should  attempt  to  usurp  the  supreme 
power,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  authority  and 
credit  in  all  the  confederate  States.  Were  he  to  have  too  great 
an  influence  over  one,  this  would  alarm  the  rest ;  were  he  to 
subdue  a  part,  that  which  would  still  remain  free  might  oppose 
him  with  forces  independent  of  those  which  he  had  usurped,  and 
overpower  him  before  he  could  be  settled  in  his  usurpation. 

Should  a  popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  confeder- 
ate States,  the  others  are  able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep 
into  one  part,  they  are  reformed  by  those  that  remain  sound. 
The  State  may  be  destroyed  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other; 
the  confederacy  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  confederates  preserve 
their  sovereignty. 

As  this  government  is  composed  of  petty  republics,  it  enjovs 
the  internal  happiness  of  each  ;  and  with  regard  to  its  external 
situation,  by  means  of  the  association  it  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  large  monarchies. 

Origin   of  the  Right   of   Slavery  amonq  the  Romak 

Civilians. 

(From  "  The  Spirit  of  Laws.") 

One  would  never  have  imagined  that  slavery  should  owe  its 
birth  to  pity,  and  that  this  should  have  been  excited  three 
dififerent  wavs. 

The  law  of  nations,  to  prevent  prisoners  from  being  pot  to 
death,  has  allowed  them  to  be  made  slaves.  The  civil  law  of 
the  Romans  empowered  debtors,  who  were  subject  to  be  ill-used 
by  their  creditors,  to  sell  themselves.  And  the  law  of  nature 
requires  that  children,  whom  a  father  in  the  state  of  servitude 
is  no  longer  able  to  maintain,  should  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  as  the  father. 

The  reasons  of  the  civilians  are  all  false.  It  is  false  that 
killing  in  war  is  lawful,  unless  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity; 
but  when  a  man  has  made  another  his  slave,  he  cannot  be  said 
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to  hare  been  under  a  necessity  of  taking  away  his  life,  since  he 
actually  did  not  take  it  away.  War  gives  no  other  right  over 
prisoners  than  to  disable  them  from  doing  any  further  harm,  by 
securing  their  persons.  All  nations  concur  in  detesting  the 
murdering  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  a  freeman  can  sell  himself.  Sale  implies 
a  price :  now,  when  a  person  sells  himself,  his  whole  substance 
immediately  devolves  to  his  master:  the  master  therefore  in  that 
ca.se  gives  nothing,  and  the  slave  receives  nothing.  You  will 
say  he  has  z,  peculium.  But  this  peculium  goes  along  with  his 
person.  If  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  himself,  because 
he  robs  his  country  of  his  person,  for  the  same  reason  he  is 
not  allowed  to  barter  his  freedom.  The  freedom  of  everv  citi- 
zen  constitutes  a  part  of  the  public  liberty;  and  in  a  democrat- 
ical  State  is  even  a  part  of  the  sovereignty.  To  sell  one's 
freedom  is  so  repugnant  to  all  reason  as  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed in  any  man.  If  liberty  may  be  rated  with  respect  to  the 
buyer,  it  is  beyond  all  price  to  the  seller.  The  civil  law,  which 
authorizes  a  division  of  goods  among  men,  cannot  be  thought 
to  rank  among  such  goods  a  part  of  the  men  who  were  to  make 
this  division.  The  same  law  annuls  all  iniquitous  contracts; 
surely,  then,  it  affords  redress  in  a  contract  where  the  griev- 
ance is  most  enormous. 

The  third  wav  is  birth:  which  falls  with  the  two  former; 
for  if  a  man  could  not  sell  himself,  much  less  could  he  sell  an 
unborn  infant.  If  a  prisoner  of  war  is  not  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  much  less  are  his  children. 

The  lawfulness  of  putting  a  malefactor  to  death  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  — the  law  by  which  he  is  punished  was  made 
for  his  security.  A  murderer,  for  instance,  has  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  verv  law  which  condemns  him;  it  has  been  u 
continued  protection  to  him :  he  cannot  therefore  object  against 
it  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  slave.  The  law  of  slavery  can 
never  be  beneficial  to  him;  it  is  in  all  cases  against  him,  with- 
out ever  being  for  his  advantage  ;  and  therefore  this  law  is  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  societies. 

If  it  be  pretended  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to  him,  as  h!s 
master  has  provided  for  his  subsistence,  slavery  at  this  rale* 
should  be  limited  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  earning  their 
livelihood.  But  who  will  take  up  with  such  slaves  ?  As  to 
infants,  — nature,  which  has  supplied  their  mothers  with  milk, 
has  provided  for  their  sustenance ;  and  the  remainder  of  their 
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childhood  approaches  so  near  the  age  in  which  they  are  mofit 
capable  of  being  of  service,  that  he  who  supports  them  cannot 
be  said  to  give  them  an  equivalent  which  can  entitle  him  to  be 
their  master. 

Nor  is  slavery  less  opposite  to  the  civil  law  than  to  that  of 
nature.  What  civil  law  can  restrain  a  slave  from  running 
away,  since  he  is  not  a  member  of  society,  and  consequently 
has  no  interest  in  any  civil  institutions  ?  He  can  be  retained 
only  by  a  family  law ;  that  is,  by  the  master's  authority. 

On  the  Spirit  of  Trade. 

(From  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws.") 

COMMBBCB  is  a  cure  for  the  most  destructive  prejudices:  for 
it  is  almost  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  we  find  agreeable 
manners,  there  commerce  flourishes ;  and  that  wherever  there 
is  commerce,  there  we  meet  with  agreeable  manners. 

Let  us  not  be  astonished,  then,  if  our  manners  are  now  less 
savage  than  formerly.  Commerce  has  everywhere  difihised  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  all  nations;  these  are  compared 
one  with  another ;  and  from  this  comparison  arise  the  greatest 
advantages. 

Commercial  laws,  it  may  be  said,  improve  manners  for  the 
same  reason  as  they  destroy  them.  They  corrupt  the  purest 
morals;  this  was  the  subject  of  Plato's  complaints;  and  we 
every  day  see  that  they  polish  and  refine  the  most  barbarous. 

Peace  is  the  natural  effect  of  trade.  Two  nations  who 
traffic  with  each  other  become  reciprocally  dependent;  for  if 
one  has  an  interest  in  buying,  the  other  has  an  interest  in 
selling;  and  thus  their  union  is  founded  on  their  mutual 
necessities. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  commerce  unites  nations,  it  does  not  in 
the  same  manner  unite  individuals.  We  see  that  in  countries 
where  the  people  are  moved  only  by  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
they  make  a  traffic  of  all  the  humane,  all  the  moral  virtues: 
the  most  trifling  things  —  those  which  humanity  itself  demands 
—  are  there  done  or  there  given  only  for  money. 

The  spirit  of  trade  produces  in  the  mind  of  man  a  certain 
sense  of  exact  justice;  opposite  on  the  one  hand  to  robbery, 
and  on  the  other  to  those  moral  virtues  which  forbid  our  always 
adhering  rigidly  to  the  rules  of  private  interest,  and  suffer  ui 
to  neglect  this  for  the  advantn,Q:e  of  others. 
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The  total  priTation  of  trade,  on  the  contrary,  produces  rob- 
bery ;  which  Aristotle  ranks  in  the  number  of  means  of  acquir- 
^^S9  J^^  it;  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  certain  moral  rirtnes. 
Hospitality,  for  instance,  is  most  rare  in  trading  countries, 
while  it  is  found  in  the  most  admirable  perfection  among 
nations  of  vagabonds. 

It  is  a  sacrilege,  says  Tacitus,  for  a  German  to  shut  his 
door  against  any  man  whomsoever,  whether  known  or  unknown. 
He  who  has  behaved  with  hospitality  to  a  stranger  goes  to  show 
him  another  house  where  this  hospitality  is  also  practised ;  and 
lie  is  there  received  with  the  same  humanity.  But  when  the 
Germans  had  founded  kingdoms,  hospitality  was  become  burth- 
ensome.  This  appears  by  two  laws  of  the  code  of  the  Burgun- 
dians :  one  of  which  inflicted  a  penalty  on  every  barbarian  who 
presumed  to  show  a  stranger  the  house  of  a  Roman ;  and  the 
other  decreed  that  whoever  received  a  stranger  should  be  in- 
€3enmified  by  the  inhabitants,  every  one  being  obliged  to  pay 
Ills  proper  proportion. 


On  the  True  Nature  of  Bekevolencel 

(From  the  "  Spirit  of  Lawm,") 

A  MAN  is  not  poor  because  he  has  nothing,  but  because  he 
does  not  work.  The  man  who  without  any  degree  of  wealth 
lias  an  employment  is  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  who  without 
labor  has  an  income  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year.  He  who  has 
no  substance,  and  yet  has  a  trade,  is  not  poorer  than  he  who, 
possessing  ten  acres  of  land,  is  obliged  to  cultivate  it  for  his 
subsistence.  The  mechanic  who  gives  his  art  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  his  children  has  left  them  a  fortune  which  is  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  their  number.  It  is  not  so  with  him 
who,  having  ten  acres  of  land,  divides  it  amongst  his  children. 

In  trading  countries,  where  many  men  have  no  other  sub- 
sistence but  from  the  arts,  the  State  is  frequently  oiiliged  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  orphan. 
A  well-regulated  government  draws  this  support  from  the  arts 
themselves.  It  gives,  to  some,  such  employment  as  they  are 
capable  of  performing;  others  are  taught  to  work,  and  this 
teaching  becomes  of  itself  an  employment. 

The  alms  given  to  a  naked  man  in  the  street  do  not  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  the  State,  which  owes  to  every  citizen  a  cer- 
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tain  subsistence,  a  proper  nourishment,  convenient  cIoihiDg, 
and  a  kind  of  life  not  incompatible  with  health. 

Aurengzebe,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  build  hospitals, 
said,  "  I  will  make  my  empire  so  rich  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  hospitals."  He  ought  to  have  said,  "I  will  begin  by 
rendering  my  empire  rich,  and  then  I  will  build  hospitals." 

The  riches  of  the  State  suppose  great  industry.  Amidst 
the  numerous  branches  of  trade,  it  is  impossible  but  some  must 
suffer ;  and  consequently  the  mechanics  must  be  in  a  moment- 
ary necessity. 

Whenever  this  happens,  the  State  is  obliged  to  lend  them 
a  ready  assistance;  whether  it  be  to  prevent  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  or  to  avoid  a  rebellion.  In  this  case  hospitals, 
or  some  equivalent  regulations,  are  necessary  to  prevent  this 
misery. 

But  when  the  nation  is  poor,  private  poverty  springs  from 
the  general  calamity ;  and  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  ii^^ 
general  calamity  itself.  All  the  hospitals  in  the  world  cannot 
cure  this  private  poverty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  indo- 
lence which  it  constantly  inspires  increases  the  general  and 
consequently  the  private  misery. 

Henry  VIII.  resolving  to  loform  the  Church  of  England, 
ruined  the  monks,  of  tliemsehos  a  lazy  set  of  people,  that  en- 
couraged laziness  in  others;  because,  as  they  practised  hospi- 
tality, an  infinite  number  of  idle  persons,  gentlemen  and 
citizens,  spent  their  lives  in  running  from  convent  to  convent 
He  demolished  even  the  hospitals,  in  which  the  lower  people 
found  subsistence,  as  the  gentlemen  did  theirs  in  the  monas- 
teries. Since  those  changes,  the  spirit  of  trade  and  industrj 
has  been  established  in  England. 

At  Rome  the  hospitals  place  every  one  at  his  ease  except 
those  who  labor,  except  those  who  are  industrious,  except  those 
who  have  land,  except  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade. 

I  have  observed  that  wealthy  nations  have  need  of  hospitals, 
because  fortune  subjects  them  to  a  thousand  accidents;  but  it 
is  plain  that  transient  assistances  are  much  better  than  per- 
petual foundations.  The  evil  is  momentary;  it  is  necessary 
therefore  that  the  succor  should  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
that  it  be  applied  to  particular  accidents. 
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On  Religion. 

(From  the  *•  Spirit  of  Lawi.*) 

The  different  religions  of  the  world  do  not  give  to  those 
lo  profess  them  equal  motives  of  attachment:  this  depends 
eatly  on  the  manner  in  which  they  agree  with  the  turn  of 
ought  and  perceptions  of  mankind.  We  are  extremely  ad- 
cted  to  idolatry,  and  yet  have  no  great  inclination  for  the 
ligion  of  idolaters;  we  are  not  very  fond  of  spiritual  ideas, 
d  yet  are  most  attached  to  those  religions  which  teach  us  to 
ore  a  spiritual  being.  This  proceeds  from  the  satisfaction 
5  find  in  ourselves  at  having  been  so  intelligent  as  to  choose 
religion  which  raises  the  Deity  from  that  baseness  in  which 
t  had  been  placed  by  others.  We  look  upon  idolatry  as  the 
ligion  of  an  ignorant  people;  and  the  religion  which  has  a 
i ritual  being  for  its  object  as  that  of  the  most  enlightened 
itions. 

When,  with  a  doctrine  that  jrives  us  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
preme  being,  we  can  still  join  those  of  a  sensible  nature,  and 
Imit  them  into  our  worship,  we  contract  a  greater  attachment 

religion;  because  those  motives  which  we  have  just  mcn- 
Diied  are  added  to  our  natural  inclinations  for  the  objects  of 
nse.  Thus  the  Catholics,  who  have  more  of  this  kind  of 
orship  than  the  Protestants,  are  more  attached  to  their  relisr- 
•n  than  the  Protestants  are  to  theirs,  and  more  zealous  for 
B  propagation. 

When  the  people  of  Ephcsus  were  informed  that  the  fathers 
:  the  council  had  declared  they  might  call  the  Virgin  Mary 
le  Mother  of  God,  they  were  transported  with  joy;  they 
LBsed  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  they  embraced  their  knees, 
ad  the  whole  citv  resounded  with  acclamations. 

When  an  intellectual  religion  superadds  a  choice  made  by 
le  Deity,  and  a  preference  of  those  who  profess  it  to  those 
ho  do  not,  this  greatly  attaches  us  to  religion.  The  Mahom- 
tans  would  not  be  such  good  Mussulmans,  if  on  the  one  hand 
lere  were  not  idolatrous  njitions  who  make  them  imagine 
lemselves  the  champions  of  the  unity  of  God;  and  on  the 
tier.  Christians  to  make  them  believe  that  they  are  the  ob- 
jctB  of  his  preference. 

A  religion  burthened  with  many  ceremonies  attaches  us  to 
J  more  strongly  than  that  which  has  a  fewer  number.     We 
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have  an  extreme  propensity  to  things  in  which  we  are  con— 
tinually  employed:  witness  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  th^ 
Mahometans  and  the  Jews,  and  the  readiness  with  which  bar*— 
barous  and  savage  nations  change  their  religion,  —  who,  em 
they  are  employed  entirely  in  hunting  or  war,  have  but  k^tm 
religious  ceremonies. 

Men  are  extremely  inclined  to  the  passions  of  hope  aaci 
fear:  a  religion  therefore  that  had  neither  a  heaven  nor  ahftU 
could  hardly  please  them.     This  is  proved  by  the  ease  with 
which  foreign  religions  have  been  established  in  Japan,  and 
the  zeal  and  fondness  with  which  they  were  received. 

In  order  to  raise  an  attachment  to  religion,  it  is  neceasaiy 
that  it  should  inculcate  pure  morals.  Men  who  are  knaves  bj 
retail  are  extremely  honest  in  the  gross :  they  love  moralitjr. 
And  were  I  not  treating  of  so  grave  a  subject,  I  should  say 
that  this  appears  remarkably  evident  in  our  theatres :  we  are 
sure  of  pleasing  the  people  by  sentiments  avowed  by  morality; 
we  are  sure  of  shocking  them  by  those  it  disapproves. 

When  external  worship  is  attended  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, it  flatters  our  minds,  and  strongly  attaches  us  to  relig* 
ion.  The  riches  of  tcriples,  and  those  of  fche  clergy,  greatly 
affect  us.  Thus,  even  the  misery  of  the  people  is  a  motive 
that  renders  them  fond  of  a  religion  which  has  served  ai  a 
pretext  to  those  who  were  the  cause  of  their  misery. 

On  Two  Causes  which  Destroyed  Rome. 

(From  the  "  Grandeur  and  Decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire.") 

Whilst  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  confined  to  Italy,  it 
was  easy  for  the  commonwealth  to  subsist :  every  soldier  was 
at  the  same  time  a  citizen ;  every  consul  raised  an  army,  and 
other  citizens  marched  into  the  field  under  his  successor:  M 
their  forces  were  not  very  numerous,  such  persons  only  were 
received  among  the  troops  as  had  possessions  considerable 
enough  to  make  them  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
city;  the  Senate  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the 
generals,  and  did  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  machinating 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  their  country. 

But  after  the  legions  had  passed  the  Alps  and  crossed  the 
sea,  the  soldiers  whom  the  Romans  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
during  several  campaigns  in  the  countries  they  were  subduing 
lost  insensibly  that  genius  nnd  turn  of  mind  which  characte^ 
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a  Roman  citizen;  and  the  generals  having  armies  and 
^^i^^dgoms  at  their  disposal  were  sensible  of  their  own  strength, 
^ti^  would  no  longer  obey. 

The  soldiers  therefore  began  to  acknowledge  no  superior 

^^'t  their  general;  to  found  their  hopes  on  him  only,  and  to 

^^w  the  city  as  from  a  great  distance:  they  were  no  longer 

^e  soldiers  of  the  republic,  but  of  Sylla,  of  Marius,  of  Pom- 

t^y,  and  of  Caesar.     The  Romans  could  no  longer  tell  whether 

*ke  person  who  headed  an  army  in  a  province  was  their  general 

Or  their  enemy. 

So  long  as  the  people  of  Rome  were  corrupted  by  their 
^bunes  only,  on  whom  they  could  bestow  nothing  but  their 
power,  the  Senate  could  easily  defend  themselves,  because  they 
acted  consistently  and  with  one  regular  tenor,  whereas  the 
common  people  were  continually  shifting  from  the  extremes  of 
fury  to  the  extremes  of  cowardice ;  but  when  they  were  enabled 
to  invest  their  favorites  with  a  formidable  exterior  authority, 
the  whole  wisdom  of  the  Senate  was  baffled,  and  the  common- 
irealth  was  undone. 

The  reason  why  free  States  are  not  so  permanent  as  other 
forms  of  government  is  because  the  misfortunes  and  successes 
irhich  happen  to  them  generally  occasion  the  loss  of  liberty ; 
irhereas  the  successes  and  misfortunes  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment contribute  equally  to  the  enslaving  of  the  people.  A  wise 
republic  ought  not  to  run  any  hazard  which  may  expose  it  to 
good  or  ill  fortune ;  the  only  happiness  the  Rcveral  individuals 
of  it  should  aspire  after  is  to  give  perpetuity  to  their  State. 

If  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  proved  the 
min  of  the  republic,  the  vast  compass  of  the  city  was  no  less 
fatal  to  it. 

The  Romans  had  subdued  the  whole  universe  bv  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  various 
privileges  at  dififerent  times.  Most  of  those  nations  did  not  at 
first  set  any  great  value  on  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  some  chose  rather  to  preserve  their  anci(  nt  usages ;  but 
when  this  privilege  became  that  of  universal  sovereignty, — 
when  a  man  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  was  considered  as 
nothing,  and  with  this  title  was  everything,  —  the  people  of  Italy 
resolved  either  to  be  Romans  or  die:  not  being  able  to  obtain 
this  by  cabals  and  entreaties,  they  had  recourse  to  arms ;  and 
rising  in  all  that  part  of  Italy  opposite  to  the  Ionian  sea.  the 
rest  of  the  allies  were  going  to  follow  their  example.     Rome, 
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being  now  forced  to  combat  against  those  who  were,  if  I  maj 
be  allowed  the  figure,  the  hands  with  which  they  sliackled  the 
universe,  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin ;  the  Romans  were  going 
to  be  confined  merely  to  their  walls:  they  therefore  granted 
this  so  much  wished-for  privilege  to  the  allies  who  had  not  yet 
been  wanting  in  fidelity ;  and  they  indulged  it,  by  inseusible 
degrees,  to  all  other  nations. 

But  now  Rome  was  no  longer  that  city  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  breathed  one  and  the  same  spirit,  the  same  love  for 
liberty,  the  same  hatred  of  tyranny  ;  a  city  in  which  a  jealousy 
of  the  power  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  great 
(ever  accompanied  with  respect)  was  only  a  love  of  equality. 
The  nations  of  Italy  being  made  citizens  of  Rome,  every  city 
brought  thither  its  genius,  its  particular  interests,  and  its  de< 
pendence  on  some  mighty  protector :  Rome,  being  now  rent  and 
divided,  no  longer  formed  one  entire  body,  and  men  were  no 
longer  citizens  of  it  but  in  a  kind  of  fictitious  way;  as  there 
were  no  longer  the  same  magistrates,  the  same  walls,  the  same 
gods,  the  same  temples,  the  sajue  bnrying-places,  Rome  was  no 
longer  beheld  with  the  same  eyes  ;  the  citizens  were  no  longer 
fired  with  the  same  love  for  their  country,  and  the  Roman 
sentiments  were  obliterated. 

Cities  and  nations  were  now  invited  to  Rome  by  the  ambi- 
tious, to  disconcert  the  suffrages,  or  influence  them  in  their  own 
favor ;  the  public  assemblies  were  so  many  conspiracies  against 
the  State,  and  a  tumultous  crowd  of  seditious  wretches  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Comitia.  The  authority  of  the  people 
and  their  laws  —  nay,  that  people  themselves  —  were  no  more 
than  so  many  chimaeras  ;  and  so  universal  was  the  anarchy  of 
those  times,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
people  had  made  a  law  or  not. 

Authors  enlarge  very  copiously  on  the  divisions  which  proved 
the  destruction  of  Rome  ;  but  their  readers  seldom  discover 
those  divisions  to  have  been  alwava  necessarv  and  inevitable. 
The  grandeur  of  the  republic  was  the  only  source  of  that  calam- 
ity, and  exasperated  popular  tumults  into  civil  wars.  Dis- 
sensions were  not  to  be  prevented ;  and  those  martial  spirits 
which  were  so  fierce  and  formidable  abroad  could  not  be  habit- 
uated to  any  considerable  moderation  at  home.  Those  who 
expect  in  a  free  State  to  see  the  people  undaunted  in  war  and 
pusillanimous  in  peace,  are  certainly  desirous  of  impossibilities; 
and  it  may  be  advanced  as  a  general  rule  that  wheneyer  a  per- 
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feet  calm  is  Tisible,  in  a  State  that  calls  itself  a  repobliOi  liie 
spirit  of  liberty  no  longer  subsists. 

Union,  in  a  body  politic,  is  a  very  equiyocal  term:  true 
union  is  such  harmony  as  makes  all  the  particular  parts,  as 
opposite  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  concur  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  society,  in  the  same  mauner  as  discords  in  music  con- 
tribute to  the  general  melody  of  sound.  Union  may  prevail  in 
a  State  full  of  seeming  commotions ;  or  in  other  words,  there 
may  be  a  harmony  from  whence  results  prosperity,  which  alone 
18  true  peace ;  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same  view  as  the 
various  parts  of  this  universe,  which  are  eternally  connected  by 
the  action  of  some  and  the  reaction  of  others. 

In  a  despotic  State,  indeed,  which  is  every  government  where 
the  power  is  immoderately  exerted,  a  real  division  is  perpetually 
kindled.  The  peasant,  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  grandee,  have  no  other  conjunction  than  what  arises 
from  the  ability  of  the  one  to  oppress  the  other  without  resist- 
ance; and  if  at  any  time  a  union  happens  to  be  introduced, 
citizens  are  not  then  united,  but  dead  bodies  are  laid  in  the  grave 
contiguous  to  each  other. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Roman  laws  were  too 
weak  to  govern  the  republic ;  but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
an  invariable  fact  that  good  laws,  which  raise  the  reputation  and 
power  of  a  small  republic,  become  incommodious  to  it  when  once 
its  grandeur  is  established,  because  it  was  their  natural  effect  to 
make  a  great  people  but  not  to  govern  them. 

The  difference  is  very  considerable  between  good  laws  and 
those  which  may  be  called  convenient;  between  such  laws  as 
give  a  people  dominion  over  others,  and  such  as  continue  them 
in  the  possession  of  power  when  they  have  once  acquired  it. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  republic  in  the  world  the  (Canton  of 
Berne)  of  which  few  persons  have  any  knowledge,  and  which,  by 
plans  accomplished  in  silence  and  secrecy,  is  daily  enlarging  its 
power.  And  certain  it  is  that  if  it  ever  rises  to  that  height  of 
grandeur  for  which  it  seems  preordained  by  its  wisdom,  it  must 
inevitably  change  its  laws ;  and  the  necessary  innovations  will 
not  be  effected  by  any  legislator,  but  must  spring  from  corrup- 
tion itself. 

Bome  was  founded  for  grandeur,  and  her  laws  had  an  admir- 
able tendency  to  bestow  it ;  for  which  reason,  in  all  the  varia- 
tions of  her  government,  whether  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
popolar,  she  constantly  engaged  in  enterprises  which  required 
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conduct  to  accomplish  them,  and  always  succeeded.  The  {►  :^pQ 
rience  of  a  day  did  not  furnish  her  with  more  wisdom  th&:^  al 
other  nations,  but  she  obtained  it  by  a  long  succession  of  ey^entB. 
She  sustained  a  small,  a  moderate,  and  an  immense  fortune  inth 
the  same  superiority,  derived  true  welfare  from  the  whole  ^CniiQ 
of  her  prosperities,  and  refined  every  instance  of  calamity  foto 
beneficial  instructions. 

She  lost  her  liberty  because  she  completed  her  work  too 
soon. 

USBEK  AT  PaBIS  TO  IbBEK  AT  SmYBNA* 
(From  the  **  Peraian  Letters.") 

Th8  women  of  Persia  are  finer  than  those  of  France,  but 
those  of  this  country  are  prettier.  It  is  difficult  not  to  lore  tbe 
first  and  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  latter ;  the  one  are  more 
delicate  and  modest,  and  the  others  more  gay  and  airy.  What 
in  Persia  renders  the  blood  so  pure  is  the  regular  life  the  women 
observe :  they  neither  game  nor  sit  up  late,  they  drink  no  wine, 
and  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  open  air.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  seraglio  is  better  adapted  for  health  than  for 
pleasure :  it  is  a  dull,  uniform  kind  of  life,  where  everything 
turns  upon  subjection  and  duty ;  their  very  pleasures  are  grave, 
and  their  pastimes  solemn,  and  they  seldom  taste  them  but  as  so 
many  tokens  of  authority  and  dependence.  The  men  themselves 
in  Persia  are  not  so  gay  as  the  French ;  there  is  not  that  free- 
dom of  mind,  and  that  appearance  of  content  which  I  meet  with 
here  in  persons  of  all  estates  and  ranks.  It  is  still  worse  in 
Turkey,  where  there  are  families  in  which,  from  father  to  son, 
not  one  of  them  ever  laughed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  gravity  of  the  Asiatics  arises  from  the  little 
conversation  there  is  among  them,  who  never  see  each  other  but 
when  obliged  by  ceremony.  Friendship,  that  sweet  engagement 
of  the  heart,  which  constitutes  here  the  pleasure  of  life,  is  there 
almost  unknown.  They  retire  within  their  own  house,  where 
they  constantly  find  the  same  company,  insomuch  that  each 
family  may  be  considered  as  living  in  an  island  detached  from 
all  others.  Discoursing  one  time  on  this  subject  with  a  person 
of  this  country,  he  said  to  me :  — 

*'  That  which  gives  me  most  offense  among  all  your  customs  is 
the  necessity  you  are  under  of  living  with  slaves,  whose  minds  and 
inclinations  always  savor  of  the  meanness  of  their  condition.    Those 
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lentbnentt  of  yirtae  which  you  have  in  70a  from  nature  are  enfe^ 
ded  and  destroyed  by  these  base  wretches  who  surround  you  from 
four  infancy.  For,  in  short,  divest  yourself  of  prejudice,  and  what 
saa  yoa  expect  from  an  education  received  from  such  a  wretch, 
who  places  his  whole  merit  in  being  a  jailer  to  the  wives  of  another 
nan,  and  takes  a  pride  in  the  vilest  employment  in  society  ?  who  is 
Letpioable  for  thi^  very  fidelity  which  is  his  only  virtue,  to  which 
16  is  prompted  by  envy,  jealousy,  and  despair ;  who,  inflamed  with  a 
lesire  of  revenging  himself  on  both  sexes,  of  which  he  is  an  outcast, 
tnbmitt  to  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  sex  provided  he  may  distress 
ha  weaker;  a  wretch  who,  deriving  from  his  imperfection,  ugliness, 
md  deformity,  the  whole  lustre  of  his  condition,  is  valued  only 
)ecao8e  he  is  unworthy  to  be  so ;  who,  in  short,  riveted  forever  to 
he  gate  where  he  is  placed,  and  harder  than  the  hinges  and  bolts 
rhich  secnre  it,  boasts  of  having  spent  a  life  of  fifty  years  in  so 
gnoble  a  station,  where,  commissioned  by  his  master's  jealousy,  he 
all  his  cruelties.'' 


BiOA  AT  Paris  to  Ibben  at  Smyrna. 

(From  the  «  Penian  Letters.'') 

Whether  it  is  better  to  deprive  women  of  their  liberty  or  to 
sennit  it  them,  is  a  great  question  among  men :  it  appears  to 
ne  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  and  against  this  practice. 
f  the  Europeans  nrge  that  there  is  a  want  of  generosity  in  ren- 
lering  those  persons  miserable  whom  we  love,  our  Asiatics 
answer  that  it  is  meanness  in  men  to  renounce  the  empire  which 
latare  has  given  them  over  women.  If  they  are  told  that  a  great 
lumber  of  women,  shut  up,  are  troublesome,  they  reply  that 
en  women  in  subjection  are  less  troublesome  than  one  who  is 
efraetory. 

Another  question  among  the  learned  is,  whether  the  law  of 
latnre  subjects  the  women  to  the  men.  No,  said  a  gallant  phi- 
osopher  to  me  the  other  day,  nature  never  dictated  such  a  law. 
rbe  empire  we  have  over  them  is  real  tyranny,  which  they 
»nly  suffer  us  to  assume  because  they  have  more  good-nature 
han  we,  and  in  consequence  more  humanity  and  reason.  These 
advantages,  which  ought  to  have  given  them  the  superiority  had 
re  acted  reasonably,  have  made  them  lose  it  because  we  have 
lot  the  same  advantages.  But  if  it  is  true  that  the  power  we 
lare  over  women  is  only  tyrannical,  it  is  less  so  that  they  have 
►ver  us  a  natoral  empire  —  that  of  beauty  —  which  nothing  can 
esist.    Oar  power  extends  not  to  all  countries;  but  that  of 
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beauty  is  universal.    Wherefore  then  do  we  hear  of  this  privilege  ?S^  \ 
Is  it  because  we  are  the  strongest  ?    But  this  is  really  injustice*^  ^^ 
We  employ  every  kind  of  means  to  reduce  their  spirits.    Theii^r  ^^ 
abilities  would  be   equal  with  ours,  if  their  education  was  th^^^^^ 
same.    Let  us  examine  them  in  those  talents  which  education  ha% 
not  enfeebled,  and  we  shall  see  if  ours  are  as  great.    It  must 
acknowledged,  though  it  is  contrary  to  our  custom,  that  amouf  ^^^ 
the  most  polite  people  the  women  have  always  had  the  authoritc3^-^5 
over  their  husbands ;  it  was  established  among  the  Egyptians  L^  ^^ 
honor  of  Isis,  and  among  the  Babylonians  in  honor  of  Semirami^^L 
It  is  said  of  the  Romans  that  they  commanded  all  nations,  b*^--  j^i 
obeyed  their  wives.     I  say  nothing  of  the  Sauromates,  who  wc^^^ 
in  perfect  slavery  to  the  sex :  they  were  too  barbarous  to     ^ 
brought  for  an  example.    Thou  seest,  my  dear  Ibben,  that  I  b^y^ 
contracted  the  fashion  of  this  country,  where  they  are  fond  of 
defending  extraordinary  opinions,  and  reducing  everything  to  4 
paradox.     The  prophet  has  determined  the  question,  and  settlerf 
the  rights  of  each  sex :  the  women,  says  he,  must  honor  their  I105- 
bands,  and  the  men  their  wives ;  but  the  husbands  are  allowed 
one  degree  of  honor  more. 
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JAMES  MONTGOMEBT. 

>HTGOiCEBT9  J  AMES,  an  English  poet;  born  at  Inrine,  in  Ayr- 
Sootland,  November  4,  1771;  died  at  Sheffield,  April  30, 
He  began  to  write  verses  before  he  was  ten.  In  1786  he 
ilaced  under  a  tradesman  at  Mirfield,  Yorkshire ;  after  a  year 
1  away  to  Wath,  where  he  took  a  similar  position,  which  he 
or  five  years.  In  1792  he  removed  to  Sheffield  to  assist  in 
oting  the  '^Kegister,"  a  Liberal  paper;  this  passed  into  his 
>1  two  years  later,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  '*  Iris." 
iited  it  till  1825.  Under  the  oppressive  laws  of  that  era  he 
wice  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  1795  and  1796,  the  second  time 
I  alleged  seditious  libel.  His  ''  Prison  Amusements,"  written 
1,  appeared  in  1797.  It  was  followed  by  "  The  Wanderer  of 
erland "  (1806) ;  "  The  West  Indies  "  (1809)  ;  "  The  World 
J  the  Flood"  (1812);  "Greenland"  (1819);  "The  Pelican 
I "  (1827).  He  is  known  most  widely  by  his  "  Hymns."  He 
>ablished  "  Prose  by  a  Poet,  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  English 
iture "  (1833).  In  1835  he  was  pensioned,  and  declined  the 
of  rhetoric  in  Edinburgh  University. 


Thb  Common  Lot. 

Okcx,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lived  a  man  —  and  who  was  ha  t 

Mortal,  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone : 

That  joy  and  gn*ief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 

His  bliss  and  woe  —  a  smile,  a  tear  I 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 
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The  bounding  poise,  the  languid  limb. 
The  changing  spirits' rise  and  fall. 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  suffered  —  but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed  — but  his  delights  are  fled; 
Had  friends  —  his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved  —  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

Ohf  she  was  fair — but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen, 
Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 

He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been ; 
He  is  —  what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sim,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams  o'er  his  eye. 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw^ 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  him  affords  no  other  trace 
Than  this  —  There  lived  a  man ! 


The  Old  Man's  Song. 

Shall  man  of  frail  fruition  boast  ? 

Shall  life  be  counted  dear, 
Oft  but  a  moment,  and  at  most 

A  momentary  year  ? 

There  was  a  time  —  that  time  is  past 
When,  youth,  I  bloomed  like  thee ; 

A  time  will  come  — -'t  is  coming  fast- 
When  thou  shalt  fade  like  me  i 
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Like  m6y  through  varying  seMons  imiig«^ 

And  past  enjoyinents  mourn : 
The  fairest,  sweetest  spring  shall  ehaogi 

To  winter  in  its  torn* 

In  infimey,  my  yemal  prime^ 

When  life  itself  was  new. 
Amusement  plucked  the  wings  of  Time, 

Tet  swifter  still  he  flew. 

Summer  my  youth  suooeeded  soon. 

My  sun  ascended  high, 
And  pleasure  held  the  reins  till  noon. 

But  grief  drove  down  the  sky. 

Like  Autumn,  rich  in  ripening  oom^ 

CSame  manhood's  sober  reign ; 
My  harvest-moon  scarce  filled  her  horn, 

When  she  began  to  wane. 

Close  followed  age,  infirm  old  age^ 

The  winter  of  my  year ; 
When  shall  I  fall  before  his  rage. 

To  rise  beyond  the  sphere  ? 

I  long  to  cast  the  chains  away 

That  hold  my  soul  a  slave, 
To  burst  these  dungeon- walls  of  olay 

Enfranchised  from  the  grave. 

life  lies  in  embryo  —  never  free 

Till  Nature  yields  her  breath; 
Till  Time  becomes  Eternity, 

And  man  is  bom  in  death. 


NiOHT. 

Ntoht  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labors  oIoM^ 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 
Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed  I 

Bight  is  the  time  for  dreams : 
The  gay  romance  of  life^ 
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When  truth  that  iSf  and  truth  that  8eem% 
Mix  in  fantastic  strife : 
Ahy  visions,  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  axe  t 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil : 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 
Its  wealthy  furrows  yield. 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught^ 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep : 
To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 
The  joys  of  other  years; 
Hopes,  that  were  angels  at  their  birth. 
But  died  when  young,  like  things  of  eartlu 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch : 
0  'er  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 
The  full  moon*s  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  into  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind* 

Night  is  the  time  for  care : 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent^ 
To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 
Come  to  our  lonely  tent; 
Like  Brutus,  midst  his  slumbering  host^ 
Summoned  to  die  by  CsBsar's  ghosts 

Night  is  the  time  to  think : 

When  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  on  the  utmost  brink 
Of  yonder  starry  pole 
Discerns  beyond  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray: 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away  | 
So  will  His  follower  do. 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untro^ 
And  commune  there  alone  with  GkxL 
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Kight  is  the  time  for  death : 
When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breathy 
From  sin  and  suffering  cease. 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends.    Such  death  be  mint  I 


Friends. 

Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 
That  finds  not  here  an  end. 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest. 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  this  vale  of  death. 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath, 
JTor  life's  affections  transient  fire. 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above 

Where  parting  is  unknown  — 
A  whole  eternity  of  love 
Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here, 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines. 
Till  all  are  passed  away. 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 
To  pure  and  perfect  day; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night; 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 
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MooBB,  Thomas,  a  famous  Irish  poet;  bom  at  Dablin,  May 
1779 ;  died  at  Sloperton,  Wiltshire,  Febroaiy  25, 1852.  After  stud 
ing  at  the  Dublin  University,  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temp! 
London,  in  1799,  and  the  next  year  published  a  translation  of 
''  Odes  of  Anacreon."    The  <'  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Idttli 
followed  in  1802.    In  1803  Moore  went  to  Bermuda  as  Begistr- 
to  the  Admiralty.    A  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
gave  material  for  several  of  his  best  poems,  included  in  ^Epistl^ss, 
Odes,  etc.,*'  1806.    He  wrote  many  political  squibs  and  safeixes, 
"Intercepted  Letters,  or  the  Twopenny  Post-bag"  (1813);  «Fab3L 
for  the  Holy  Alliance  '*  (1823) ;    <<  Odes  on  Cash,  Com,  CatholL 
etc."  (1829) ;  also,  « The    Fudge    FamUy  in  Paris "   (1818X 
"  Rhymes  on  the  Road  "  (1823).    His  "  Irish  Melodies  "  a; 
from  1807  to  1834 ;  "  National  Airs,"  at  different  dates ;  « 
Songs  "  (1816-24) ;  "  Loves  of  the  Angels ''  (1823)  }  «  Lalla 
(1817).     His  prose  works  also  were  of  importance.    '^TheEp: 
rean  "  (1827)  is  a  classical  romance  ;  ''  Memories  of  Captain 
(1824)  is  a  history  of  Ireland.     Three  serious  biographies  folloir 
the    "Life   of   R.  B.  Sheridan"  (1826),  of    "Lord  Edward 
gerald"  (1831),  and  of  "Byron"  (1831);  also,  "Travels  of  anL 
Grentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion  "  (1833),  and  "  History  of 
land"  (1835).    "  Alciphron  "  (1840)  was  his  last  publication. 

The  Fire- Worshippers. 

(From"  Lalla  Rookh.'') 

'TIS  moonlight  over  Oman's  Sea; 

Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauteously 

And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles. 
"T  is  moonlight  in  Harmozia's  walls. 
And  thro'  her  Emir's  porphyry  halls 
Where  some  hours  since  was  heard  the  sweD 
Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zel 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell;  — 
The  peaceful  sun  whom  better  suits 

The  music  of  the  bulbul's  nest 


LALLA   ROOK  II 
(From  a  Paialing  ij,  .Y.  S!chfl) 
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Or  the  light  touch  of  lovers*  lutes 

To  sing  him  to  his  golden  rest. 
All  husht  — there 's  not  a  breeze  in  motloo  } 
The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean. 
If  zephyrs  come,  so  light  they  oome. 

Nor  leaf  is  stirred  nor  wave  is  driveni-* 
The  wind-tower  on  the  Emib's  dome 

Can  hardly  win  a  breath  from  heaven. 

Even  he,  that  tyrant  Arab^  sleeps 

Calm  while  a  nation  round  him  weepe^ 

While  curses  load  the  air  he  bieathes 

And  falchions  from  unnumbered  sheaths 

Are  starting  to  avenge  the  shame 

His  race  hath  brought  on  Ibak's  name. 

Hard,  heartless  Chief,  unmoved  alike 

Mid  eyes  that  weep  and  swords  that  strike  |  — 

One  of  that  saintly,  murderous  brood, 

To  carnage  and  the  Koran  given. 
Who  think  thro'  unbelievers'  blood 

Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven,  -* 
One  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

In  the  warm  blood  his  hand  hath  poured. 
To  mutter  o'er  some  text  of  Grod 

Engraven  on  his  reeking  sword;  ^ 
Nay,  who  can  coolly  note  the  line. 
The  letter  of  those  words  divine, 
To  which  his  blade  with  searching  art 
Had  sunk  into  its  victim's  heart  I 

Just  Alul  I  what  must  be  thy  look 

When  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands 
Unblushing,  with  thy  Sacred  Book,  — 

Turning  the  leaves  with  bloodnstained  hands. 
And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 
His  creed  of  lust  and  hate  and  crime  i  -* 
Even  as  those  bees  of  Tbbbizond, 

Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that  glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round, 

Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad. 
Never  did  fierce  Ajiabia  send 

A  satrap  forth  more  direly  great; 
^ever  was  Irak  doomed  to  bend 

Beneath  a  yoke  of  deadlier  weight 
Her  throne  had  fallen  —  her  pride  was  crusht  ^ 
Her  sons  were  willing  slaves,  nor  blusht, 
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In  their  own  land,  —  no  more  their  own,  ^ 

To  crouch  beneath  a  stranger's  throne. 

Her  towers  where  Mithra  once  had  burned, 

To  Moslem  shrines— > oh  shame !— were  turioiedt 

Where  slaves  converted  by  the  sword. 

Their  mean,  apostate  worship  poured. 

And  curst  the  faith  their  sires  adored* 

Yet  has  she  hearts,  mid  all  this  ill, 

O'er  all  this  wreck  high  buoyant  still 

With  hope  and  vengeance ;  —  hearts  that  yet  ^ 

Like  gems,  in  darkness,  issuing  rays 
They've  treasured  from  the  sun  that's  set^  — 

Beam  all  the  light  of  long-lost  days  I 
And  swords  she  hath,  nor  weak  nor  slow 

To  second  all  such  hearts  can  dare ; 
As  he  shall  know,  well,  dearly  know, 

Who  sleeps  in  moonlight  luxury  there. 
Tranquil  as  if  his  spirit  lay 
Becalmed  in  Heaven's  approving  ray. 
Sleep  on  — for  purer  eyes  than  thine 
Those  waves  are  husht,  those  planets  shine; 
Sleep  on  and  be  thy  rest  unmoved 

By  the  white  moonbeam's  dazzling  power; -^ 
None  but  the  loving  and  the  loved 

Should  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour. 

And  see  —  where  high  above  those  rocks 
That  o'er  the  deep  their  shadows  fling, 
Yon  turret  stands ;  —  where  ebon  locks 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing 
Upon  the  turban  of  a  king. 
Hang  from  the  lattice,  long  and  wild,  ^ 
'T  is  she,  that  Emib's  blooming  child^ 
All  truth  and  tenderness  and  grace, 
Tho'  born  of  such  ungentle  race ;  — 
An  image  of  Youth's  radiant  Fountain 
Springing  in  a  desolate  mountain  I 

Oh  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

Is  Beauty  curtained  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light  I 
Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye,  — 

The  flower  that  blooms  beneath  the 
Too  deep  for  sunbeams,  doth  not  lie 

Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity. 
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So^  HiVDA,  liave  tby  face  and  mind, 
Like  holy  mysteries,  lain  enshrined. 
And  oh  1  what  transport  for  a  lover 

To  lift  the  veil  that  shades  them  &%f  I— > 
Like  those  who  all  at  once  discover 

In  the  lone  deep  some  fairy  shore 

Where  mortal  never  trod  before, 
And  sleep  and  wake  in  scented  airs 
No  lip  had  ever  breathed  but  theirs. 

Beautiful  are  the  maids  that  glide 

On  summer-eves  thro'  Yemen's  dales, 
And  bright  the  glancing  looks  they  hide 

Behind  their  litters'  roseate  veils ;  — > 
And  brides  as  delicate  and  fair 
Ajs  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear. 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blissful  clime, 

Who  lulled  in  cool  kiosk  or  bower, 
Before  their  mirrors  count  the  time 

And  grow  still  lovelier  every  hour. 
But  never  yet  hath  bride  or  maid 

In  Ababy's  gay  Haram  smiled, 
Whose  boasted  brightness  would  not  fade 

Before  Al  Hassan's  blooming  child. 

Light  as  the  angel  shapes  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream,  yet  not  the  less 
Rich  in  all  woman's  loveliness ;  — 
With  eyes  so  pure  that  from  their  raj 
Dark  Vice  would  turn  abasht  awaj, 
Blinded  like  serpents  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  emerald's  virgin  blaze ;  ^- 
Yet  filled  with  all  youth's  sweet  desires. 
Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires 
Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss, 
The  fond,  weak  tenderness  of  this : 
A  soul  too  more  than  half  divine, 

Where,  thro'  some  shades  of  earthly  feeling, 
Religion's  softened  glories  shine. 

Like  light  thro'  summer  foliage  stealing, 
Shedding  a  glow  of  such  mild  hue. 
So  warm  and  yet  so  shadowy  too. 
As  makes  the  very  darkness  there 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  maid  who  at  this  hour 
Hath  risen  from  her  restless  sleep 
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And  sits  alone  in  that  high  bower. 

Watching  the  still  and  shining  deep. 
All  1  't  was  not  thus  —  with  tearf  ol  eyes 

And  beating  heart,  —  she  used  to  gaze 
On  the  magnificent  earth  and  skies, 

In  her  own  land,  in  happier  days. 
Why  looks  she  now  so  anxious  down 
Among  those  rocks  whose  rugged  frown 

Blackens  the  mirror  of  the  deep  ? 
Whom  waits  she  all  this  lonely  night  ? 

Too  rough  the  rocks,  too  bold  the  steeps 
For  man  to  scale  that  turret's  height  1  •— 

So  deemed  at  least  her  thoughtful  sire, 

When  high,  to  catch  the  cool  night-air 
After  the  day-beam's  withering  fire. 

He  built  her  bower  of  freshness  there, 
And  had  it  deckt  with  costliest  skill 

And  fondly  thought  it  safe  as  fair :  — 
Think,  reverend  dreamer !  think  so  still, 

Nor  wake  to  learn  what  Love  can  dare^* 
Love,  all-defying  Love,  who  sees 
Ko  charm  in  trophies  won  with  ease ;  -» 
Whose  rarest,  dearest  fruits  of  bliss 
Are  plucked  on  Danger's  precipice  1 
Bolder  than  they  who  dare  not  dive 

For  pearls  but  when  the  sea's  at  rest^ 
Love,  in  the  tempest  most  alive, 

Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  water. 
Yes  —  Araby's  unrivalled  daughter, 
Tho'  high  that  tower,  that  rock-way  rude. 

There 's  one  who  but  to  kiss  thy  cheek 
Would  climb  the  untrodden  solitude 

Of  Abarat's  tremendous  peak, 
And  think  its  steeps,  the'  dark  and  dread, 
Heaven's  pathways,  if  to  thee  they  led  I 
Even  now  thou  seest  the  flashing  spray, 
That  lights  his  oar's  impatient  way  ;  — 
Even  now  thou  hearest  the  sudden  shock 
Of  his  swift  bark  against  the  rock. 
And  stretchest  down  thy  arms  of  snow 
As  if  to  lift  him  from  below  I 
Like  her  to  whom  at  dead  of  night 
The  bridegroom  with  his  locks  of  light 
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Came  in  the  flush  of  love  and  pride 

And  scaled  the  terrace  of  his  bride )  — 

When  as  she  saw  him  rashly  springy 

And  midway  up  in  danger  ding, 

She  flung  him  down  her  long  Uack  hair. 

Exclaiming  breathless,  '<  There,  love^  theMl** 

And  scarce  did  manlier  nenre  uphold 

The  hero  Zai*  in  that  fond  hour, 
Than  wings  the  youth  who,  fleet  and  bold^ 

Now  climbs  the  rocks  to  Hikda's  bowei; 
See  —  light  as  up  their  granite  steeps 

The  rock-goats  of  Arabia  clamber, 
Fearless  from  crag  to  crag  he  leaps. 

And  now  is  in  the  maiden's  chamber, 
She  loves  —  but  knows  not  whom  she  loves^ 

Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came  i  — 
Like  one  who  meets  in  Indian  groves 

Some  beauteous  bird  without  a  name. 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breeze 
From  isles  in  the  undiscovered  seas, 
To  show  his  plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondering  eyes  and  wing  sway  I 
Will  he  thus  fly  —  her  nameless  lover  f 

AxLA  forbid  1  't  was  by  a  moon 
As  fair  as  this,  while  singing  over 

Some  ditty  to  her  soft  Kanoon, 
Alone,  at  this  same  witching  hour, 

She  first  beheld  his  radiant  eyes 
Gleam  thro'  the  lattice  of  the  bower. 

Where  nightly  now  they  mix  their  sight) 
And  thought  some  spirit  of  the  air 
(For  what  could  waft  a  mortal  there  ?) 
Was  pausing  on  bis  moonlight  way 
To  listen  to  her  lonely  lay  I 
This  fancy  ne'er  hath  left  her  mind : 

Ajid  -*  tho',  when  terror's  swoon  had  pas^ 
She  saw  a  youth  of  mortal  kind 

Before  her  in  obeisance  cast,  — 
Tet  often  since,  when  he  hath  spoken 
Strange,  awful  words,  —  and  gleams  have  broken 
From  his  dark  eyes,  too  bright  to  bear, 

Oh  I  she  hath  feared  her  soul  was  given 
To  some  unhallowed  child  of  air, 

Some  erring  Spirit  cast  from  heaven^ 
like  those  angelic  youths  of  old 
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Who  burned  for  maids  of  mortal  monldi 
Bewildered  left  the  glorious  skies 
And  lost  their  heaven  for  woman's  eyes. 
Fond  girl!  nor  fiend  nor  angel  he 
Who  wooes  thy  young  simplicity; 
But  one  of  earth's  impassioned  sons. 

As  warm  in  love,  as  fierce  in  ire 
As  the  best  heart  whose  current  runs 

Full  of  the  Day-God's  living  fire. 

But  quenched  to-night  that  ardor  seems. 

And  pale  his  cheek  and  sunk  his  brow ;-» 
Never  before  but  in  her  dreams 

Had  she  beheld  him  pale  as  now : 
Ajid  those  were  dreams  of  troubled  sleep 
From  which  't  was  joy  to  wake  and  weep ; 
Visions  that  will  not  be  forgot. 

But  sadden  every  waking  scene 
Like  warning  ghosts  that  leave  the  spot 

AM  withered  where  they  once  have  been. 

^How  sweetly/'  said  the  trembling  maid^ 
Of  her  own  jentle  voice  afraid, 
So  long  had  they  in  silence  stood 
Looking  upon  that  tranquil  flood  •— 
'^  How  sweetl     Ices  the  moonbeam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle  I 
Oft,  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I  've  wish^  that  little  isle  had  wings, 
Ajid  we  within  its  fairy  bowers 

Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown, 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ouri^ 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone  I 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  — 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely. 
Would  this  be  world  enough  for  thee  ?*'  — 
Playful  she  turned  that  he  might  see 

The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on ; 
But  when  she  markt  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone; 
And  bursting  into  heart-felt  tears, 
"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "  my  hourly  fears, 
My  dreams  have  boded  all  too  right  — 
We  part — forever  part  -» to-night  t 
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I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  last^- 

T  was  bright^  't  was  heavenlj,  bat  t  is  paill 

Oh  I  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour 

I  've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

But 't  was  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurst  a  dear  gazelle 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 

And  love  me  it  was  sure  to  die  t 
Now  too  —  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  miney  ^ 

Oh  misery  I  must  I  lose  that  too  ? 
Yet  go  —  on  peril's  brink  we  meet;  — 

Those  frightful  rocks  —  that  treacherous 
No,  never  come  again  —  tho*  sweet, 

Tho'  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to  thee. 
Farewell  —  and  blessings  on  thy  way, 

Where'er  thou  goest,  beloved  stranger  I 
Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray 
And  think  thee  safe,  tho*  far  a¥ray, 

Than  have  thee  near  me  and  in  danger  f 

^  Danger  I  —  oh,  tempt  me  not  to  boast  ^  — 
The  youth  exclaimed —  "  thou  little  know'sft 
What  he  can  brave,  who,  bom  and  nurst 
In  Danger's  paths,  has  dared  her  worst; 
Upon  whose  ear  the  signal-word 

Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking ; 
Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  the  sword 

His  fevered  hand  must  grasp  in  waking. 
Dangerl"  — 

**  Say  on  —  thou  f earest  not  then. 
And  we  may  meet  —  oft  meet  again  ?  " 

'^Ohl  look  not  so  —  beneath  the  skies 
I  now  fear  nothing  but  those  eyes. 
If  aught  on  earth  could  charm  or  foroe 
My  spirit  from  its  destined  course,  — 
If  aught  could  make  this  soul  forget 
The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  set, 
TP  would  be  those  eyes ;  —  they,  only  they. 
Could  melt  that  sacred  seal  away! 
But  no  —  't  is  fixt  —  my  awful  doom 
Is  fixt—  on  this  side  of  the  tomb 
tv.— as 
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We  meet  no  more;—- why,  why  did  Hearea 
Mingle  two  souls  that  earth  has  riven. 
Has  rent  asunder  wide  as  ours  ? 
Ohy  Arab  maid,  as  soon  the  Powers 
Of  Light  and  Darkness  may  combina^ 
As  I  be  linkt  with  thee  or  thine  I 
Thy  Father  "  — 

*^  Holy  Alla  save 

His  gray  head  from  that  lightning  glance  I 
Thoa  knowest  him  not  —  he  loves  the  brave; 

Nor  lives  there  under  heaven's  expanse 
One  who  would  prize,  would  worship  thee 
And  thy  held  spirit  more  than  he. 
Oft  when  in  childhood  I  have  played 

With  the  bright  falchion  by  his  side, 
I  've  heard  him  swear  his  lisping  maid 

In  time  shouid  be  a  warrior's  bride. 
And  still  whene'er  at  Haram  hours 
I  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flowerSi 
He  tells  me  when  in  playful  mood 

A  hero  shall  my  bridegroom  be. 
Since  maids  are  best  in  battle  wooed. 

And  won  with  shouts  of  victory  1 
Kay,  turn  not  from  me  —  thou  alone 
Art  formed  to  make  both  hearts  thy  own. 
Go -»  join  his  sacred  ranks  —  thou  knowest 

The  unholy  strife  these  Persians  wage :  — 
Oood  Heaven,  that  frown !  —  even  now  thou  glo^ 

With  more  than  mortal  warrior's  rage. 
Haste  to  the  camp  by  moriiing's  light, 
And  when  that  sword  is  raised  in  fight^ 
Oh  still  remember,  Love  and  I 
Beneath  its  shadow  trembling  lie ! 
One  victory  o'er  those  Slaves  of  Fire, 
Those  impious  Qhebers  whom  my  sire 
Abhors  "  — 

'*  Hold,  hold  —  thy  words  are  death  ** 

The  stranger  cried  as  wild  he  flung 
His  mantle  back  and  showed  beneath 

The  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung.  — 
*'  Here,  maiden,  look  —  weep  —  blush  to  see 
All  that  thy  sire  abhors  in  me  I 
Yes  —  /  am  of  that  impious  race. 

Those  Slaves  of  Fire  who,  morn  and  even, 
Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling-place 

Among  the  living  lights  of  heaven : 
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Tes  —  J  am  of  that  outcast  few. 
To  I&AV  and  to  yengeance  trae. 
Who  oone  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
To  desolate  o«ir  shrines  of  flame. 
And  swear  before  God's  burning  eye 
To  break  our  country's  chains  or  die  t 
Thy  bigot  sire  —  nay,  tremble  not^  — 

He  who  gave  birth  to  those  dear  eyes 
With  me  is  sacred  as  the  spot 

From  which  our  fires  of  worship  rise  I 
But  know  —  't  was  he  I  sought  that  nighty 

When  from  my  watch-boat  on  the  sea 
I  caught  this  turret's  glimmering  light, 

Ajad  up  the  rude  rocks  desperately 
Busht  to  my  prey  —  thou  knowest  the  lest-^ 
I  climbed  the  gory  vulture's  nest. 
And  found  a  trembling  dove  within ;  — - 
Thine,  thine  the  victory  —  thine  the  sin— 
If  Love  hath  made  one  thought  his  own. 
That  Vengeance  claims  first  —  last — alone  I 
Ohl  had  we  never,  never  met, 
Or  could  this  heart  even  now  forget 
How  linkt,  how  blest  we  might  have  been. 
Had  fate  not  frowned  so  dark  between ! 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid. 

In  neigh boriDg  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 
Thro'  the  same  fields  in  childhood  played. 

At  the  same  kindling  altar  knelt,  — 
Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless  ties 
In  which  the  charm  of  Country  lies 
Had  roimd  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one ; 
While  in  thy  lute's  awakening  sigh 
I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by. 
And  saw  in  every  smile  of  thine 
Betuming  hours  of  glory  shine ;  — 
While  the  wronged  Spirit  of  our  Land 

Lived,  lookt,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  thro'  thee,  ^- 
Ood !  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand  ? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  I 
But  now  —  estranged,  divorced  forever. 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove,  — > 

In  faith,  friends,  country,  sundered  wide  { 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love. 
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When  false  to  all  that  'a  dear  beside! 
Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe  — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  even  now  —  but  no  — 
Hate  never  looked  so  lovely  yet  I 

1^0  —  sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 
The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee. 
When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmoved, 

Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
Thou  'It  think  how  well  one  Gheber  loved. 

And  for  his  sake  thou  'It  weep  for  all! 
But  look  "  — 

With  sudden  start  he  turned 

And  pointed  to  the  distant  wave 
Where  lights  like  chamel  meteors  burned 

Bluely  as  o'er  some  seaman's  grave ; 
Ajid  fiery  darts  at  intervals 

Flew  up  all  sparkling  from  the  main 
As  if  each  star  that  nightly  falls 

Were  shooting  back  to  heaven  again. 

**  My  signal  lights  I  —  I  must  away  — 

Both,  both  are  ruined,  if  I  stay. 

Farewell  —  sweet  life  1  thou  clingest  in  vain  - 

Now,  Vengeance,  I  am  thine  again  I " 

Fiercely  he  broke  away,  nor  stopt, 

Nor  lookt  —  but  from  the  lattice  dropt 

Down  mid  the  pointed  crags  beneath 

As  if  he  fled  from  love  to  death. 

While  pale  and  mute  young  Hinda  stood, 

Kor  moved  till  in  the  silent  flood 

A  momentary  plunge  below 

Startled  her  from  her  trance  of  woe ;  — 

Shrieking  she  to  the  lattice  flew, 

"  I  come — I  come  —  if  in  that  tide 
Thou  sleepest  to-night,  I  '11  sleep  there  too 

In  death's  cold  wedlock  by  thy  side. 
Oh  I  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed 

Than  the  chill  wave  my  love  lies  under  :^ 
Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead, 

Far  sweeter  than  to  live  asunder  I" 
But  no — their  hour  is  not  yet  come  — 

Again  she  sees  his  pinnace  fly, 
Wafting  him  fleetly  to  his  home, 

Where'er  that  ill-starred  home  may  lie ; 
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And  calm  and  smooth  it  seemed  to  win 

Its  moonlight  way  before  the  wind 
As  if  it  bore  all  peace  within 

Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind  t 


A  Ballad. 

THB  LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

WBITTKN  AT  NORFOLK,   IN  YIRGUriA. 

^Thxt  made  her  a  graye,  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ; 
And  she 's  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

^  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see. 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear ; 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be. 
And  I  '11  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress  tree. 

When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near/' 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds  -» 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore, 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds. 
Through  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent  feedSf 

And  man  never  trod  before. 

And,  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleeps 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay,  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew  1 

And  near  him  the  she- wolf  stirred  the  brake, 
And  the  copper-snake  breathed  in  his  ear, 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
"Oh I  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  ?  '^ 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Quick  over  its  surface  played  — 
"  Welcome,'^  he  said,  "  my  dear-one's  light  I  ^ 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a  night, 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 
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Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 

Which  carried  him  off  from  shore ; 
Far,  far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark. 
The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dai^ 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

But  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe  1 


Ballad  Stanzas. 

I  KNEW  by  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near, 

And  I  said,  **  If  there 's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here  I '' 

It  was  nooti,  and  on  flowers  that  languished  around 

In  silence  reposed  the  voluptuous  bee ; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  soimd 

But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-tree. 

And  '<  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul  and  to  eye, 

Who  would  blush  when  I  praised  her,  and  weep  if  I  Uamad, 
How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm  could  I  die  I 

"By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red  berry  dips 
In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to  recline, 

And  to  know  that  I  sighed  upon  innocent  lips. 
Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by  any  but  minef 


A  Canadlajt  Boat  Soko. 

WRITTEN  ON   THE    RIVER   ST.   LAWRENOS. 

Ei  nmigem  cantus  hortatur,  «•  QunmuAH. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
We'll  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
How,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast^ 
The  Bapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's 
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Wkj  should  we  yet  our  sail  anfnri  f 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  Uae  wave  to  oniL 
Baty  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh  I  sweetly  we  '11  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Bapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's 


Utawas'  tide  I  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  ns  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle!  hear  oar  prayers^ 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  airs; 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fiist^ 
The  Bapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  part» 

Loyb's  Youno  Dbxam. 

Ob  I  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  fari^ift 

My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  tQl  nighl^ 
Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  lifi 

As  love's  young  dream ; 
'So,  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar^ 

When  wild  youth 's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frowned  betovti 
To  smile  at  last : 
He  11  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And  at  every  close  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  one  loved  name. 

Ko,  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot 

Which  first  love  traced ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste. 

'T  was  odor  fled 

As  sooo  at  sbed; 
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'T  was  morning's  winged  dream : 
Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream ; 
Oh  I  't  was  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream* 


Bblievs  Me,  if  at.t.  those  Endeabikq  Young  Chabms. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  armSy 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away : 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will ; 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  stilL 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear: 
Ko,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close ; 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 


Come,  Rest  in  this  Bosom. 

Comb,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer; 

Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here; 

Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 

And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 

Oh,  what  was  love  made  for,  if  't  is  not  the  same 

Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and  shame  T 

I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt 's  in  that  heart,  — 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  called  me  thy  angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  ihy  angel  I  '11  be  through  the  horrors  of  this : 
Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue. 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,  or  perish  there  too  I 
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NoBA  Cbkota* 

Lmbia  hath  a  beaming  eye. 
But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth ; 

Bight  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 
Bat  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 

Sweeter  't  is  to  gaze  upon 
My  Nora's  lid  that  seldom  rises ; 
Few  its  looks,  bnt  every  one 
Like  unexpected  light  surprises  1 
0  my  Nora  Creina  dear, 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 
But  Love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 
But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  laced  it, 

Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 
Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it. 

Oh  I  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 
That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 

Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases. 
Yes,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear. 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina, 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness  — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina. 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined. 
But  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  uq, 

Who  can  tell  if  they  're  designed 
To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us  f 

Pillowed  on  my  Nora's  heart. 
In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes  — 

Bed  of  peace  I  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 
0  my  Nora  Creina  dear, 
My  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina  I 
Wit,  though  bright, 
Hath  no  such  light 
As  wanns  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina. 
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Oft,  in  thb  Stilly  Nioht. 

Oft,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  aroimd  me ; 
The  smilesy  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  lore  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  I 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  mb, 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  togethei^ 
I^re  seen  around  me  fall 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weathert 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  but  him  departed  I 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 


Oh  !  Bbbathb  not  His  Namk. 

Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name,  —  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rollSy 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 
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*TiB  THB  Last  Rosb  of  Suhhsb. 

T 18  the  last  rose  of  sommer. 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
Ko  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh« 

1 11  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them* 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead* 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh!  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


EX  HaBP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TaBA'S  HALIB. 

Thx  harp  that  once  through  Tara*s  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er ; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  § 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
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Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes 
The  only  throb  she  gives 

Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breakSi 
To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


•*Thou  abt,  O  Qod.^ 

^  The  day  b  tUnOf  the  night  is  also  thine ;  thoo  hatt  preparsd  Ai  V|^ 
and  the  f  un. 

^  Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth :  then  hast  made  snmmvnd 
winter."  —  Fsalm  Izxiv.  16,  17. 

Thou  art,  0  Qod,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee; 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine  I 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Though  golden  vistas  into  heaven, 

Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  softy  so  radiant,  Lord  I  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
Cyershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes, 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord  I  are  thine. 

When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes^ 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes 
In  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


The  Bird  lbt  Logsb. 

The  bird  let  loose  in  eastern  skies. 
When  hastening  fondly  home, 

Ke'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor 
Where  idle  warblers  roam ; 
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Bat  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light. 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadows  dim  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  Grod,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  through  virtue's  purer  air. 

To  hold  my  course  to  thee  I 
No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs: 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  freedom  in  her  wings  1 


Illusion. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow  — 

There 's  nothing  true  but  heaven  1 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb  — 

There 's  nothing  bright  but  heaven  1 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

Prom  wave  to  wave  we  're  driven. 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way,  — 
There 's  nothing  calm  but  heaven  1 
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SIB  THOMAS  MOBIL 

MoRBy  Sib  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  statesman  and  Iiistoi 
nan  ;  born  in  London,  Febmary  7, 1478 ;  executed  on  Tower  Hillf 
July  6^  1535.  In  1492  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Erasmus.  From  Oxford  he  went  ta 
London,  where  he  studied  law,  and  at  the  same  time  lectured 
upon  St.  Augustine's  *'  De  Civitate  Dei ''  at  St  Lawrence's  Chnioh. 
Haying  in  due  time  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence 
in  the  profession.  He  was  called  to  Parliament  by  Henry  YIL 
After  the  accession  of  Henry  YIIL,  in  1509,  More  was  promineoilf 
employed  in  various  important  positions.  In  1523  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  1525  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  1529  succeeded  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  1532. 
In  1534  he  was  commanded  to  swear  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Sno- 
cession.  Upon  his  refusal,  he  was  committed  to  the  ToWer,  where 
he  remained  more  than  a  year.  On  July  1, 1535,  he  was  brought 
before  the  high  commission.  The  trial  was  a  summary  one;  More 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  by  beheading;  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  arraignment. 

As  an  author  More  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  Utopia  **  (1616)j 
and  his  fragmentary  <^  History  of  Eichard  IIL,''  first  pnUished 
long  after  his  death  (1641). 

Of  thb  Travelling  op  thb  Utopdlns. 

(From  "  Utopia.") 

If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  visit  his  friends  that  live  in  some 
other  town,  or  desires  to  travel  and  see  the  rest  of  the  country, 
he  obtains  leave  very  easily  from  the  Syphogrant  and  Tranibon, 
when  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for  him  at  home.  Such  tf 
travel  carry  with  them  a  passport  from  the  Prince,  which  boft 
certifies  the  license  that  is  granted  for  travelling,  and  limiti 
the  time  of  their  return.  They  are  furnished  with  a  wagon  and 
a  slave,  who  drives  the  oxen  and  looks  after  them;  bat,  mileis 
there  are  women  in  the  company,  the  wagon  is  sent  baokat  tiM 
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end  of  the  jonmey  as  a  needleas  encambrance.  While  they  are 
on  the  road  they  carry  no  proyisiona  with  them,  yet  they  want 
for  nothing,  bat  are  everywhere  treated  as  if  they  were  at  home. 
If  they  stay  in  any  place  longer  than  a  night,  every  one  follows 
his  proper  occupation,  and  is  very  well  used  by  those  of  his  own 
trade ;  but  if  any  man  goes  out  of  the  city  to  which  he  belongs 
without  leave,  and  is  found  rambling  wiUiout  a  passport,  he  is 
severely  treated,  he  is  punished  as  a  fugitive,  and  sent  home 
disgracefully ;  and,  if  he  falls  again  into  the  like  fault,  is  con- 
denmed  to  slavery.  If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  travel  only  over 
the  precinct  of  his  own  city,  he  may  freely  do  it,  with  his  father's 
permission  and  his  wife's  consent ;  but  when  he  comes  into  any 
of  the  country  houses,  if  he  expects  to  be  entertained  by  them, 
he  must  labor  with  them  and  conform  to  their  iniles ;  and  if  he 
does  this  he  may  freely  go  over  the  whole  precinct,  being  then  as 
useful  to  the  city  to  which  he  belongs  as  if  he  were  still  within 
it.  Thus  you  see  that  there  are  no  idle  persons  among  them, 
nor  pretences  of  excusing  any  from  labor.  There  are  no  tav- 
erns, no  alehouses,  nor  stews  among  them,  nor  any  other  occa- 
sions of  corrupting  each  other,  of  getting  into  corners,  or  forming 
themselves  into  parties ;  all  men  live  in  full  view,  so  that  all  are 
obliged  both  to  perform  their  ordinary  task  and  to  employ  them- 
selves well  in  their  spare  hours ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  people 
thus  ordered  must  live  in  great  abundance  of  all  things,  and 
these  being  equally  distributed  among  them,  no  man  can  want 
or  be  obliged  to  beg. 

In  their  great  council  at  Amaurot,  to  which  there  are  three 
sent  from  every  town  once  a  year,  they  examine  what  towns 
abound  in  provisions  and  what  are  under  any  scarcity,  that  so 
the  one  may  be  furnished  from  the  other;  and  this  is  done  freely, 
without  any  sort  of  exchange ;  for  according  to  their  plenty  or 
scarcity,  they  supply  or  are  supplied  from  one  another,  so  that  in- 
deed the  whole  island  is,  as  it  were,  one  family.    When  they  have 
thus  taken  care  of  their  whole  country,  and  laid  up  stores  for 
two  years  (which  they  do  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  an 
unfavorable  season),  they  order  an  exportation  of  the  overplus, 
both  of  corn,  honey,  wool,  flax,  wood,  wax,  tallow,  leather,  and 
cattle,  which  they  send  out,  commonly  in  great  quantities,  to 
other  nations.    They  order  a  seventh  part  of  all  these  goods  to 
be  freely  given  to  the  poor  of  the  countries  to  which  they  send 
them,  and  sell  the  rest  at  moderate  rates  ;  and  by  this  exchange 
they  not  only  bring  back  those  few  things  that  they  need  at 
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home  (f or,  indeed,  they  scarce  need  anything  but  iron),  bat  like- 
wise a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  by  their  driving  this 
trade  so  long,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  vast  a  treasure  they 
have  got  among  them,  so  that  now  they  do  not  much  care 
whether  they  sell  off  their  merchandise  for  money  in  hand  or 
upon  trust.     A  great  part  of  their  treasure  is  now  in  bonds; 
but  in  all  their  contracts  no  private  man  stands  bound,  but  the 
writing  runs  in  the  name  of  the  town ;  and  the  towns  that  owe 
tliem  money  raise  it  from  those  private  hands  that  owe  it  to 
them,  lay  it  up  in  their  public  chamber,  or  enjoy  the  profit  of  it 
till  the  Utopians  call  for  it ;  and  they  choose  rather  to  let  the 
greatest  part  of  it  lie  in  their  hands,  who  make  advantage  of  it, 
than  to  call  for  it  themselves  ;  but  if  they  see  that  any  of  their 
other  neighbors  stand  more  in  need  of  it,  then  they  call  it  in 
and  lend  it  to  them.     Whenever  they  are  engaged  in  war,  which 
is  the  only  occasion  in  which  their  treasure  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, they  make  use  of  it  themselves  ;  in  great  extremities  or 
sudden  accidents  they  employ  it  in  hiring  foreign  troops,  whom 
they  more  willingly  expose  to  danger  than  their  own  people; 
they  give  them  great  pay,  knowing  well  that  this  will  work  even 
on  their  enemies  ;  that  it  will  engage  them  either  to  betray  their 
own  side,  or,  at  least,  to  desert  it ;  and  that  it  is  the  best  means 
of  raising  mutual  jealousies  among  them.    For  this  end  they  have 
an  incredible  treasure ;  but  they  do  not  keep  it  as  a  treasure, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  1  am  almost  afraid  to  tell,  lest  you 
think  it  so  extravagant  as  to  be  hardly  credible.     This  I  have 
the  more  reason  to  apprehend  because,  il  1  had  not  seen  it  mj- 
self,  I  could  not  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  have  believed  it 
upon  any  man's  report. 

It  is  certain  that  all  things  appear  incredible  to  us  in  pro- 
portion as  they  differ  from  known  customs ;  but  one  who  can 
judge  aright  will  not  wonder  to  find  that,  since  their  constitution 
differs  so  much  from  ours,  their  value  of  gold  and  silver  should 
be  measured  by  a  very  different  standard ;  for  since  they  hare 
no  use  for  money  among  themselves,  but  keep  it  as  a  provision 
against  events  which  seldom  happen,  and  between  which  there  are 
generally  long  intervening  intervals,  they  value  it  no  farther  than 
it  deserves  —  that  is,  in  proportion  to  its  use.  So  that  it  is  plain 
they  must  prefer  iron  either  to  gold  or  silver,  for  men  can  no 
more  live  without  iron  than  without  fire  or  water ;  but  Nature 
has  marked  out  no  use  for  the  other  metals  so  essential  as  not 
easily  to  be  dispensed  with.    The  folly  of  men  has  enhanced  the 
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▼alue  of  gold  and  silver  because  of  their  scarcity ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  their  opinion  that  Nature,  as  an  indulgent 
parent,  has  freely  given  us  all  the  best  things  in  great  abundance, 
such  as  water  and  earth,  but  has  laid  up  and  hid  from  us  the 
things  that  are  vain  and  useless. 

If  these  metals  were  laid  up  in  any  tower  in  the  kingdom 
it  would  raise  a  jealousy  of  the  Prince  and  Senate,  and  give 
birth  to  that  foolish  mistrust  into  which  the  people  are  apt  to 
fall  —  a  jealousy  of  their  intending  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
^e  public  to  their  own  private  advantage.  If  they  should  work 
it  into  vessels,  or  any  sort  of  plate,  they  fear  that  the  people 
might  grow  too  fond  of  it,  and  so  be  unwilling  to  let  the  plate 
be  run  down,  if  a  war  made  it  necessary,  to  employ  it  in  paying 
their  soldiers.  To  prevent  all  these  inconveniences  they  have 
fallen  upon  an  expedient  which,  as  it  agrees  with  their  other 
policy,  so  is  it  very  different  from  ours,  and  will  scarce  gain 
belief  among  us  who  value  gold  so  much,  and  lay  it  up  so  care* 
fully.  They  eat  and  drink  out  of  vessels  of  earth  or  glass, 
which  make  an  agreeable  appearance,  though  formed  of  brittle 
materials ;  while  they  make  their  chamber  pots  and  close-stools 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  not  only  in  their  public  halls  but  in 
their  private  houses.  Of  the  same  metals  they  likewise  make 
chains  and  fetters  for  their  slaves,  to  some  of  which,  as  a  badge 
of  infamy,  they  hang  an  earring  of  gold,  and  make  others  wear 
a  chain  or  a  coronet  of  the  same  metal ;  and  thus  they  take  care 
by  all  possible  means  to  render  gold  and  silver  of  no  esteem ; 
and  from  hence  it  is  that  while  other  nations  part  with  their 
gold  and  silver  as  unwillingly  as  if  one  tore  out  their  bowels, 
those  of  Utopia  would  look  on  their  giving  in  all  they  possess 
of  those  metals  (when  there  were  any  use  for  them)  but  as  the 
parting  with  a  trifle,  or  as  we  would  esteem  the  loss  of  a  penny! 
They  find  pearls  on  their  coasts,  nnd  diamonds  and  carbuncles 
on  their  rocks ;  they  do  not  look  after  them,  but,  if  they  find 
them  by  chance,  they  polish  them,  and  with  them  they  adorn 
their  children,  who  are  delighted  with  them,  and  glory  in  them 
during  their  childhood ;  but  when  they  grow  to  years,  and  see 
that  none  but  children  use  such  baubles,  they  of  their  own 
accord,  without  being  bid  by  their  parents,  lay  them  aside,  and 
would  be  as  much  ashamed  to  use  them  afterwards  as  children 
among  us,  when  they  come  to  years,  are  of  their  puppets  and 
oth^^r  toys. 

[  never  saw  a  clearer  instance  of  the  opposite  impressions 
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that  different  customB  make  on  people  than  I  observed  in  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Anemolians,  who  came  to  Amaurot  when 
I  was  there.    As  thej  came  to  treat  of  affairs  of  great  conse- 
quence, the  deputies  from  several  towns  met  together  to  wait 
for  their  coming.    The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  that  lie  near 
Utopia,  knowing  their  customs,  and  that  fine  clothes  are  m  no 
esteem  among  them,  that  silk  is  despised,  and  gold  is  a  badge 
of  infamy,  used  to  come  yerj  modestlj  clothed ;  but  the  Ane- 
molians, lying  more  remote,  and  having  had  little  conmieroe 
with  them,  understanding  that  they  were  coarsely  clothed,  and 
all  in  the  same  manner,  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  none 
of  those  fine  things  among  them  of  which  they  made  no  use ; 
and  they,  being  a  vainglorious  rather  than  a  wise  people,  r^ 
solved  to  set  themselves  out  with  so  much  pomp  that  they 
should  look  like  gods,  and  strike  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Utopians 
with  their  splendor.    Thus  three  ambassadors  made  their  entiy 
with  a  hundred  attendants,  all  clad  in  garments  of  different 
colors,  and  the  greater  part  in  silk;  the  ambassadors  them- 
selves, who  were  of  the  nobility  of  their  country,  were  in  cloth- 
of-gold,  and  adorned  with  massy  chains,  earrings,  and  rings  of 
gold ;  their  caps  were  covered  with  bracelets  set  fu  i  of  pearls 
and  other  gems — in  a  word,  they  were  set  out  witK  all  those 
things  that  among  the   Utopians   were   either  the  b^-dges  of 
slavery,  the  marks  of  infamy,  or  the  playthings  of  children. 
It  was  not  unpleasant  to  see,  on  the  one  side,  how  they  looked 
big,  when  they  compared  their  rich  habits  with  the  plain  clotbes 
of  the  Utopians,  who  were  come  out  in  great  numbers    r  jee 
them  make  their  entry ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  observe  how  /■■■  ich 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  impression  which  they  hope «  uhifl 
pomp  would  have  made  on  them.     It  appeared  so  ridici  .^isa 
show  to  all  that  had  never  stirred  out  of  their  country,  ai>  ■  had 
not  seen  the  customs  of  other  nations,  that  though  the     paid 
some  reverence  to  those  that  were  the  most  meanly  ch*     as  if 
they  had  been  the  ambassadors,  yet  when  they  saw  the  ambas- 
sadors themselves  so  full  of  gold  and  chains,  they  looked  upon 
them  as  slaves,  and  forbore  to  treat  them  with  reverence.    You 
might  have  seen  the  children  who  were  grown  big  enough  to 
despise  their  playthings,  and  who  had  thrown  away  their  jewelSi 
call  to  their  mothers,  push  them  gently,  and  cry  out,  ^  See  that 
great  fool,  that  wears   pearls  and  gems  as  if  he  were  yet  a 
child ! "  while  their  mothers  very  innocently  replied, "  Hold  yoor 
peace !  this,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  ambassadors'  fools.''   Others 
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eensared  the  fashion  of  their  chains,  and  observed,  ^^  That  they 
were  of  no  use,  for  they  were  too  slight  to  bind  their  slaves,  who 
could  easily  break  them ;  and,  besides,  hung  so  loose  about  them 
that  they  thought  it  easy  to  throw  them  away,  and  so  get  from 
them."  But  after  the  ambassadors  had  stayed  a  day  among 
them,  and  saw  so  vast  a  quantity  of  gold  in  their  houses  (which 
was  as  much  despised  by  them  as  it  was  esteemed  in  other 
nations),  and  beheld  more  gold  and  silver  in  the  chains  and 
fetters  of  one  slave  than  all  their  ornaments  amounted  to, 
their  plumes  fell,  and  they  were  ashamed  of  all  that  glory 
for  which  they  had  formerly  valued  themselves,  and  accord* 
ingly  laid  it  aside  —  a  resolution  that  they  immediately  took 
when,  on  their  engaging  in  some  free  discourse  with  the 
Utopians,  they  discovered  their  sense  of  such  things  and  their 
other  customs.  The  Utopians  wonder  how  any  man  should  be 
so  much  taken  with  the  glaring  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel  or 
a  stone,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star  or  to  the  sun  himself ;  or 
how  any  should  value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  a 
finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever  that  thread  may  be,  it  was  once 
no  better  than  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  that  sheep  was  a  sheep 
still,  for  all  its  wearing  it.  They  wonder  much  to  hear  that 
gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere 
so  much  esteemed  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and 
by  whom  it  has  its  value,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value 
than  this  metal ;  that  a  man  of  lead,  who  has  no  more  sense 
than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bad  as  he  is  foolish,  should  have 
many  wise  and  good  men  to  serve  him,  only  because  he  has  a 
great  heap  of  that  metal ;  and  that  if  it  should  happen  that  by 
some  accident  or  trick  of  law  (which  sometimes  produces  as 
great  changes  as  chance  itself)  all  this  wealth  should  pass  from 
the  master  to  the  meanest  varlet  of  his  whole  family,  he  himself 
would  very  soon  become  one  of  his  servants,  as  if  he  were  a 
thing  that  belonged  to  his  wealth,  and  so  were  bound  to  follow 
its  fortune !  But  they  much  more  admire  and  detest  the  folly 
of  those  who,  when  they  see  a  rich  man,  though  they  neither 
owe  him  anything,  nor  are  in  any  sort  dependent  on  his  bounty, 
yet,  merely  because  he  is  rich,  give  him  little  less  than  divine 
honors,  even  though  they  know  him  to  be  so  covetous  and  base- 
minded  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  wealth,  he  will  not  part 
with  one  farthing  of  it  to  them  as  long  as  he  lives! 

These  and  such  like  notions  have  that  people  imbibed,  partly 
from  their  education,  being  bred  in  a  country  whose  customs 
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and  laws  are  opposite  to  all  such  foolish  maxims,  and  partly 
from  their  learning  and  studies ;  for  though  there  are  but  few 
in  any  town  that  are  so  wholly  excused  from  labor  as  to  give 
themselves  entirely  up  to  their  studies  (these  being  only  such 
persons  as  discover    from    their  childhood  an  extraordinary 
capacity  and  disposition  for  letters),  yet  their  children  and  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  both  men  and  women,  are  taught  to 
spend  those  hours  in  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  in 
reading ;  and  this  they  do  through  the  whole  progress  of  life. 
They  have  all  their  learning  in  their  own  tongue,  which  is 
both  a  copious  and  pleasant  language,  and  in  which  a  man  can 
fully  express  his  mind ;  it  runs  over  a  great  tract  of  many  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  not  equally  pure  in  all  places.    They  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  names  of  any  of  those  philoaophers 
that  are  so  famous  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  before  we  went 
among  them ;  and  yet  they  had  made  the  same  discoveries  as 
the  Greeks,  both  in  music,  logic,  arithmetic,  and   geometry. 
But  as  they  are  almost  in  everything  equal  to  the  ancient  phil- 
osophers, so  they  far  exceed  our  modem  logicians ;  for  they 
have  never  yet  fallen  upon  the  barbarous  niceties  that  our  youth 
are  forced  to  learn  in   those  trifling  logical  schools  that  are 
among  us.     They  are  so  far  from  minding  chimeras  and  fan- 
tastical images  made  in  the  mind  that  none  of  them  could 
comprehend  what  we  meant  when  we  talked  to  them  of  a  man 
in  the  abstract  as  common  to  all  men  in  particular  (so  that 
though  we  spoke  of  him  as  a  thing  that  we  could  point  at  with 
our  fingers,  yet  none  of  them  could  perceive  him)  and  yet  dis- 
tinct from  every  one,  as  if  he  were  some  monstrous  Colossus 
or  giant;  yet,  for  all  this  ignorance  of  these  empty  notions, 
they  knew  astronomy,  and  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  have  many  instruments, 
well  contrived  and  divided,  by  which  they  very  accurately  com- 
pute the   course    and    positions   of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
But  for  the  cheat  of  divining  by  the  stars,  by  their  oppositions 
or   conjunctions,    it   has  not   so   much  as  entered  into  their 
thoughts.     They  have  a  particular  sagacity,  founded  upon  much 
observation,  in  judging  of  the  weather,  by  which  they  know 
when  they  may  look  for  rain,  wind,  or  other  alterations  in  the 
air  ;  but  as  to  the  philosophy  of  these  things,  the  causes  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea,  of  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  both    of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  dis- 
pute of  them  partly  as  our  ancient  philosophers  have  done,  and 
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partly  upon  some  new  hypothesis,  in  which,  as  they  differ  from 
them,  so  they  do  not  in  all  things  agree  among  themselves. 

As  to  moral  philosophy,  they  have  the  same  disputes 
among  them  as  we  have  here.  They  examine  what  are  properly 
good,  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind ;  and  whether  any  out- 
ward thing  can  be  called  truly  good^  or  if  that  term  belong 
only  to  the  endowments  of  the  soul.  They  inquire,  likewise, 
into  the  nature  of  virtue  and  pleasure.  But  their  chief  dispute 
is  concerning  the  happiness  of  a  man,  and  wherein  it  consists 
—  whether  in  some  one  thing  or  in  a  great  many.  They  seem, 
indeed,  more  inclinable  to  that  opinion  that  places,  if  not  the 
whole,  yet  the  chief  part,  of  a  man's  happiness  in  pleasure; 
and,  what  may  seem  more  strange,  they  make  use  of  arguments 
even  from  religion,  notwithstanding  its  severity  and  roughness, 
for  the  support  of  that  opinion  so  indulgent  to  pleasure ;  for 
they  never  dispute  concerning  happiness  without  fetching 
some  arguments  from  the  principles  of  religion  as  well  as 
from  natural  reason,  since  without  the  former  they  reckon  that 
all  our  inquiries  after  happiness  must  be  but  conjectural  and 
defective. 

These  are  their  religious  principles :  —  That  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  God  of  His  goodness  has  designed 
that  it  should  be  happy  ;  and  that  lie  has,  therefore,  appointed 
rewards  for  good  and  virtuous  actions,  and  punishments  for  vice, 
to  be  distributed  after  this  life.  Though  these  principles  of  re- 
ligion are  conveyed  down  among  them  by  tradition,  they  think 
that  even  reason  itself  determines  a  man  to  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge them ;  and  freely  confess  that  if  these  were  taken 
away,  no  man  would  be  so  insensible  as  not  to  seek  after  pleas- 
ure by  all  possible  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  using  only  this 
caution  «^  that  a  lesser  pleasure  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
greater,  and  that  no  pleasure  ought  to  be  pursued  that  should 
draw  a  great  deal  of  pain  after  it ;  for  they  think  it  the  maddest 
thing  in  the  world  to  pursue  virtue,  that  is  a  sour  and  difficult 
thing,  and  not  only  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  will- 
ingly to  undergo  much  pain  and  trouble,  if  a  man  has  no  pros- 
pect of  a  reward.  And  what  reward  can  there  be  for  one  that 
has  passed  his  whole  life,  not  only  without  pleasure,  but  in  pain, 
if  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  after  death  ?  Yet  tliey  do  not 
place  happiness  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  but  only  in  those  that 
in  themselves  are  good  and  honest.  There  is  a  party  among 
them  who  place  happiness  in  bare  virtue ;  others  think  that  our 
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natares  are  oondncted  bj  ^rtue  to  happiness,  as  that  which  is 
the  chief  good  of  man.  Thej  define  virtue  thus  «» that  it  is  a 
living  according  to  Nature,  and  think  that  we  are  made  by  God 
for  that  end ;  they  believe  that  a  man  then  follows  the  dictates 
of  Nature  when  he  pursues  or  avoids  things  according  to  the 
direction  of  reason.  They  say  that  the  first  dictate  of  reason  is 
the  kindling  in  us  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Majestj, 
to  whom  we  owe  both  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  can  ever 
hope  for.  In  the  next  place,  reason  directs  us  to  keep  our  minds 
as  free  from  passion  and  as  cheerful  as  we  can,  and  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  as  bound  by  the  ties  of  good'^atore 
and  humanity  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  help  forward  the 
happiness  of  all  other  persons ;  for  there  never  was  any  man 
such  a  morose  and  severe  pursuer  of  virtue,  such  an  enemy  to 
pleasure,  that  though  he  set  hard  rules  for  men  to  imdergo,  much 
pain,  many  watchings,  and  other  rigors,  yet  did  not  at  the  same 
time  advise  them  to  do  all  they  could  in  order  to  relieve  and  ease 
the  miserable,  and  who  did  not  represent  gentleness  and  good* 
nature  as  amiable  dispositions.  And  from  thence  they  infer  that 
if  a  man  ought  to  advance  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  (there  being  no  virtue  more  proper  and  peculiar  to  cor 
nature  than  to  ease  tlie  miseries  of  others,  to  free  from  trouble 
and  anxiety,  in  furnishing  them  with  the  comforts  of  life,  in 
which  pleasure  consists^  Nature  much  more  vigorously  leads 
them  to  do  all  this  for  himself.  A  life  of  pleasure  is  either  a 
real  evil,  and  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to  assist  others  in  their 
pursuit  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them  from  it  all  we 
can,  as  from  that  which  is  most  hurtful  and  deadly ;  or  if  it  is  a 
good  thing,  so  that  we  not  only  may  but  ought  to  help  others  to 
it,  why,  then,  ought  not  a  man  to  begin  with  himself?  since  no 
man  can  be  more  bound  to  look  after  the  good  of  another  than 
after  his  own ;  for  Nature  cannot  direct  us  to  be  good  and  kind 
to  others,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  be  unmerciful  and  cruel  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  as  they  define  virtue  to  be  living  according 
to  Nature,  so  they  imagine  that  Nature  prompts  all  people  on  to 
seek  after  pleasure  as  the  end  of  all  they  do.  They  also  observe 
that  in  order  to  our  supporting  the  pleasures  of  life.  Nature  in- 
clines us  to  enter  into  society;  for  there  is  no  man  so  mnch 
raised  above  the  rest  of  mankind  as  to  be  the  only  favorite  of 
Nature,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  placed  on  a  level  all 
those  that  belong  to  the  same  species.  Upon  this  they  infer  that 
no  man  ought  to  seek  his  own  conveniences  so  eagerly  as  to 
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prejudice  others ;  and  therefore  they  think  that  not  only  all  agree- 
ments between  private  persona  ought  to  be  observed,  but  likewise 
that  all  those  laws  ought  to  be  kept  which  either  a  good  prince 
has  published  in  due  form,  or  to  which  a  people  that  is  neither 
oppressed  with  tyranny  nor  circumvented  by  fraud  has  con- 
sented, for  distributing  those  conveniences  of  life  which  afford 
us  all  our  pleasures. 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  a  man  to 
pursue  his  own  advantage  as  far  as  the  laws  allow  it,  they  ac- 
count it  piety  to  prefer  the  public  good  to  one's  private  concerns, 
but  they  think  it  unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  pleasure  by  snatch- 
ing another  man's  pleasures  from  him ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
they  think  it  a  sign  of  a  gentle  and  good  soul  for  a  man  to  dis- 
pense with  his  own  advantage  for  the  good  of  others,  and  that 
by  this  means  a  good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he 
parts  with  another ;  for  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from  others 
when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should  fail  him,  yet  the 
sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  reflections  that  he  makes  on 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the 
mind  more  pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  from 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  persuaded  that  Ood 
will  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small  pleasures  with  a  vast  and 
endless  joy,  of  which  religion  easily  convinces  a  good  soul. 

Thus,  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon 
that  all  our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in  pleas- 
ure, as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness ;  and  they  call 
every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in  which  Nature 
teaches  us  to  delight,  a  pleasure.  Thus  they  cautiously  limit 
pleasure  only  to  those  appetites  to  which  Nature  leads  us ;  for 
they  say  that  Nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to  which 
reason,  as  well  as  sense,  carries  us,  and  by  which  we  neither 
injure  any  other  person  nor  lose  the  possession  of  greater 
pleasures,  and  of  such  as  draw  no  troubles  after  them.  But  they 
look  upon  those  delights  which  men  by  a  foolish,  though  common, 
mistake  call  pleasure,  as  if  they  could  change  as  easily  the  nature 
of  things  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  greatly  obstruct 
their  real  happiness,  instead  of  advancing  it,  because  they  so 
entirely  possess  the  minds  of  those  that  are  once  captiTated  by 
them  with  a  false  notion  of  pleasure  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  pleasures  of  a  truer  or  purer  kind. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have  nothing 
that  is  truly  delightful ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  good  deal 
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of  bitterness  in  them ;  and  yet,  from  our  perverse  appetites  after 
forbidden  objects,  are  not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but 
are  made  even  the  greatest  designs,  of  life.    Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures  they  reckon  such  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  who  think  themselves  really  the  better  for  having 
fine  clothes;  in  which  they  think  they  are  doubly  mistaken, 
both  in  the  opinion  they  have  of  their  clothes,  and  in  that  they 
have  of  themselves.    For  if  you  consider  the  use  of  clothes,  why 
should  a  fine  thread  be  thought  better  than  a  coarse  one  ?    And 
yet  these  men,  as  if  they  had  some  real  advantages  beyond 
others,  and  did  not  owe  them  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  big, 
seem  to  fancy  themselves  to  be  more  valuable,  and  imagine  that 
a  respect  is  due  to  them  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which 
they  would  not  have  pretended  if  they  had  been  more  meanly 
clothed,  and  even  resent  it  as  an  affront  if  that  respect  is  not 
paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly  to  be  taken  with  outward 
marks  of  respect,  which  signify  nothing ;  for  what  true  or  real 
pleasure  can  one  man  find  in  another's  standing  bare  or  making 
legs  to  him  ?    Will  the  bending  another  man's  knees  give  ease 
to  yours  ?  and  will  the  head's  being  bare  cure  the  madness  of 
yours  ?    And  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  this  false  notion  of 
pleasure  bewitches  many  who  delight  themselves  with  the  fancy 
of  their  nobility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit  —  that  they 
are  descended  from  ancestors  who  have  been  held  for  some  suc- 
cessions rich,  and  who  have  had  great  possessions  ;  for  this  is  all 
that  makes  nobility  at  present.     Yet  they  do  not  think  them- 
selves a  whit  the  less  noble,  though  their  immediate  parents  have 
left  none  of  this  wealth  to  them,  or  though  they  themselves  have 
squandered  it  away.     The  Utopians  have  no  better  opinion  of 
those  who  are  much  taken  with  gems  and  precious  stones,  and 
who  account  it  a  degree  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one  if  they 
can  purchase  one  that  is  very  extraordinary,  especially  if  it  be  of 
that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  request,  for  the  same 
sort  is  not  at  all  times  universally  of  the  same  value,  nor  will 
men  buy  it  unless  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold. 
The  jeweller  is  then  made  to  give  good  security,  and  required 
solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true,  that,  by  such  an  exact 
caution,  a  false  one  might  not  be  bought  instead  of  a  true; 
though,  if  you  were  to  examine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  dif- 
ference  between   the   counterfeit   and  that  which  is  true;  so 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were  blind. 
Or   can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heap  up  a  useless  mass 
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of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is  to  bring  them,  but  merely 
to  please  themselves  with  the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any 
true  pleasure  in  it?  The  delight  they  find  is  only  a  false 
shadow  of  joy.  Those  are  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat 
diiferent  from  the  former,  and  who  hide  it  out  of  their  fear  of 
losing  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in  the  earth, 
or,  rather,  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it  being  thus  cut  off  from 
being  useful  either  to  its  owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  And 
yet  the  owner,  having  hid  it  carefully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks 
he  is  now  sure  of  it.  If  it  should  be  stole,  the  owner,  though 
he  might  live  perhaps  ten  years  after  the  theft,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  would  find  no  difference  between  his  having  or  losing 
it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally  useless  to  him. 

Among  those  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they  reckon  all 
that  delight  in  hunting,  in  fowling,  or  gaming,  of  whose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  for  they  have  no  such  things  among 
them.  But  they  have  asked  us,  '^  What  sort  of  pleasure  is  it 
that  men  can  find  in  throwing  the  dice?"  (for  if  there  were 
any  pleasure  in  it,  they  think  the  doing  it  so  often  should  give 
one  a  surfeit  of  it) ;  '^  and  what  pleasure  can  one  find  in  hearing 
the  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  which  seem  rather  odious  than 
pleasant  sounds  ?  "  Nor  can  they  comprehend  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  dogs  run  after  a  hare,  more  than  of  seeing  one  dog  run 
after  another  ;  for  if  the  seeing  them  run  is  that  which  gives  the 
pleasure,  you  have  the  same  entertainment  to  the  eye  on  both 
these  occasions,  since  that  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  if  the 
pleasure  lies  in  seeing  the  hare  killed  and  torn  by  the  dogs,  this 
oueht  rather  to  stir  pity,  that  a  weak,  harmless,  and  fearful  hare 
should  be  devoured  by  strong,  fierce,  and  cruel  dogs.  Therefore 
all  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among  the  Utopians,  turned  over 
to  their  butchers,  and  those,  as  has  been  already  said,  are  all 
slaves,  and  they  look  on  hunting  as  one  of  the  basest  parts  of  a 
butcher's  work,  for  they  account  it  both  more  profitable  and 
more  decent  to  kill  those  beasts  that  are  more  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind,  whereas  the  killing  and  tearing  of  so  small 
and  miserable  an  animal  can  onlv  attract  the  huntsman  with  a 
false  show  of  pleasure,  from  which  he  can  reap  but  small  advan- 
tage. They  look  on  the  desire  of  the  bloodshed,  even  of  beasts, 
as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  already  corrupted  with  cruelty,  or 
that  at  least,  by  too  frequent  returns  of  so  brutal  a  pleasure, 
must  degenerate  into  it. 

Thus  though  the  rabble  of  mankind  look  upon  these,  and  on 
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innnmerable  other  things  of  the  same  natare,  as  pleasures,  tiie 
Utopians,  on  the  contrary,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in 
them  tmlj  pleasant,  conclude  that  thej  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  pleasures ;  for  though  these  things  may  create  some  tick- 
ling in  the  senses  (which  seems  to  be  a  true  notion  of  pleasure), 
yet  they  imagine  that  this  does  not  arise  from  the  thing  itself,  bat 
from  a  depraved  custom,  which  may  so  vitiate  a  man's  taste  that 
bitter  things  may  pass  for  sweet,  as  women  with  child  tiiink 
pitch  or  tallow  taste  sweeter  than  honey ;  but  as  a  man's  sense, 
when  corrupted  either  by  a  disease  or  some  ill  habit,  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  tlie 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  pleasures,  which  they  call 
true  ones ;  some  belong  to  the  body,  and  others  to  the  mind. 
The  pleasures  of  the  mind  lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  Aat 
delight  which  the  contemplation  of  truth  carries  with  it;  to 
which  they  add  the  joyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the  pleasurea 
of  the  body  into  two  sorts  — the  one  is  that  which  gives  our  senaea 
some  real  delight,  and  is  performed  either  by  recruiting  Natoie 
and  supplying  those  parts  which  feed  the  internal  heat  of  life  by 
eating  and  drinking,  or  when  Nature  is  eased  of  any  surcharge 
that  oppresses  it,  when  we  are  relieved  from  sudden  pain,  or  thai 
which  arises  from  satisfying  the  appetite  which  Nature  haa 
wisely  given  to  lead  us  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  There 
is  another  kind  of  pleasure  that  arises  neither  from  our  receiving 
what  tlie  body  requires,  nor  its  being  relieved  when  overcharged, 
and  yet,  by  a  secret  unseen  virtue,  affects  the  senses,  raises  tiie 
passions,  and  strikes  the  mind  with  generous  impressions — thia 
is,  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  music.  Another  kind  of  bodily 
pleasure  is  that  which  results  from  an  undisturbed  and  vigorooa 
constitution  of  body,  when  life  and  active  spirits  seem  to  actuate 
every  part.  This  lively  health,  when  entirely  free  from  all 
mixture  of  pain,  of  itself  gives  an  inward  pleasure,  independent 
of  all  external  objects  of  delight;  and  though  this  pleasure  doea 
not  so  powerfully  affect  us,  nor  act  so  strongly  on  the  sensea  aa 
some  of  the  others,  yet  it  may  be  esteemed  as  the  greatest  of  all 
pleasures  :  and  almost  all  the  Utopians  reckon  it  the  foundation 
and  basis  of  all  the  other  joys  of  life,  since  this  alone  makes  the 
state  of  life  easy  and  desirable,  and  when  this  is  wanting,  a  man 
is  really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.  They  look  upon  freedom 
from  pain,  if  it  does  not  rise  from  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of 
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rtapidity  rather  than  of  pleasure.  This  subject  has  been  very 
narrowly  canvassed  among  them,  and  it  has  been  debated  whether 
a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be  called  a  pleasure  or  not.  Some 
have  thought  that  there  was  no  pleasure  but  what  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  But  this  opinion  has  been  long 
ago  excluded  from  among  them ;  so  that  now  they  almost  uni- 
versally agree  that  health  is  the  greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ; 
and  that  as  there  is  a  pain  in  sickness  which  is  as  opposite  in  its 
nature  to  pleasure  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold  that 
health  is  accompanied  with  pleasure.  And  if  any  should  say 
that  sickness  is  not  really  pain,  but  that  it  only  carries  pain  along 
with  it,  they  look  upon  that  as  a  fetch  of  subtlety  that  does  not 
much  alter  the  matter.  It  is  all  one,  in  their  opinion,  whether  it 
be  said  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  begets  a 
pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat,  so  it  be  granted  that  all  those  whose 
health  is  entire  have  a  true  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  And 
they  reason  thus :  — '^  What  is  the  pleasure  of  eating,  but  that  a 
man's  health,  which  had  been  weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance 
of  food,  drive  away  hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its 
former  vigor  ?  And  being  thus  refreshed  it  finds  a  pleasure  in 
that  conflict ;  and  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the  victory  must  yet 
breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid 
as  soon  as  it  has  obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  neither 
knows  nor  rejoices  in  its  own  welfare."  If  it  is  said  that  health 
cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  deny  it;  for  what  man  is  in 
health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when  he  is  awake  7  Is  there  any 
man  that  is  so  dull  and  stupid  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  feels 
a  delight  in  health  ?  And  what  is  delight  but  another  name  for 
pleasure  7 

But,  of  all  pleasures,  they  esteem  those  to  be  most  valuable 
that  lie  in  the  mind,  the  chief  of  which  arise  out  of  true  virtue 
and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience.  They  account  health  the 
chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  they  think  that  the 
pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  all  the  other  delights  of 
Bcnse,  are  only  so  far  desirable  as  they  give  or  maintain  health ; 
but  they  are  not  pleasant  in  themselves  otherwise  than  as  they 
resist  tiiose  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmities  are  still 
making  upon  ns.  For  as  a  wise  man  desires  rather  to  avoid 
diseases  than  to  take  physic,  and  to  be  freed  from  pain  rather 
than  to  find  ease  by  remedies,  so  it  is  more  desirable  not  to  need 
this  sort  of  pleasure  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  If  any 
man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in  these  enjoyments, 
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he  most  then  confess  that  he  would  be  the  happiest  of  all  men 
if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itcb* 
ing,  and,  by  consequence,  in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and 
scratching  himself ;  which  any  one  may  easily  see  would  be  not 
only  a  base,  but  a  miserable,  state  of  a  life.  These  are,  indeed, 
the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure,  for  we  can  never 
relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed  with  the  contrary  pains. 
The  pain  of  hunger  must  give  us  the  pleasure  of  eating,  and  here 
the  pain  outbalances  the  pleasure.  And  as  the  pain  is  more 
vehement,  so  it  lasts  much  longer ;  for  as  it  begins  before  the 
pleasure,  so  it  does  not  cease  but  with  the  pleasure  that  extin* 
guishes  it,  and  both  expire  together.  They  think,  therefore, 
none  of  those  pleasures  are  to  be  valued  any  further  than  as  they 
are  necessary  ;  yet  they  rejoice  in  them,  and  with  due  gratitude 
acknowledge  the  tenderness  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  who 
has  planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that  are 
necessary  for  our  preservation  are  likewise  made  pleasant  to  us. 
For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life  be  if  those  daily  diseases 
of  hunger  and  thirst  were  to  be  carried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs 
as  we  must  use  for  those  diseases  that  return seldomer  upon  us! 
And  thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper,  gifts  of  Nature  main- 
tain the  strength  and  the  sprightliness  of  our  bodies. 

They  also  entertain  themselves  with  the  other  delights  let 
in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and  their  nostrils  as  the  pleasant 
relishes  and  seasonings  of  life,  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
marked  out  peculiarly  for  man,  since  no  other  sort  of  animals 
contemplates  the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor  is  de- 
lighted with  smells  any  further  than  as  they  distinguish  meats 
by  them ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  concords  or  discords  of 
sound.  Yet,  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they  take  care  that  a 
lesser  joy  does  not  hinder  a  greater,  and  that  pleasure  may 
never  breed  pain,  which  they  think  always  follows  dishonest 
pleasures.  But  they  think  it  madness  for  a  man  to  wear  out  the 
beauty  of  his  face  or  the  force  of  his  natural  strength,  to  corrupt 
the  sprightliness  of  his  body  by  sloth  and  laziness,  or  to  waste 
it  by  fasting  ;  that  it  is  madness  to  weaken  the  strength  of  his 
constitution  and  reject  the  other  delights  of  life,  unless  by  re- 
nouncing his  own  satisfaction  he  can  either  serve  the  public  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects  a  greater 
recompense  from  God.  So  that  they  look  on  such  a  course  of 
life  as  the  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both  cruel  to  itself  and  ungrate* 
ful  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to 
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Him  for  His  favors,  and  therefore  reject  all  His  blefsings ;  as 
one  who  should  afSict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue, 
or  for  no  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  of  bearing 
those  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 

This  is  their  notion  of  virtue  and  of  pleasure:  they  think 
that  no  man's  reason  can  carry  him  to  a  truer  idea  of  them 
unless  some  discovery  from  heaven   should  inspire  him  with 
sublimer    notion.     I  have  not  now    the   leisure  to  examine 
whether  they  think  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter ;  nor  do   I 
judge  it  necessary,  for  I  have  only  undertaken  to  give  you  an 
account  of  their  constitution,  but  not  to  defend  all  their  prin- 
ciples.   I  am  sure  that,  whatsoever  may  be  said  of  their  notions, 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  either  a  better  people  or  a  happier 
government.     Their  bodies  are  vigorous  and  lively  ;  and  though 
they  are  but  of  a  middle  stature,  and  have  neither  the  fruitfullest 
soil  nor  the  purest  air  in  the  world,  yet  they  fortify  themselves 
so  well,  by  their  temperate  course  of  life,  against  the  unhealth- 
iness  of  their  air,  and  by  their  industry  they  so  cultivate  their 
soil,  that  there  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  a  greater  increase,  both  of 
corn  and  cattle,  nor  are  there  anywhere  healthier  men  and  freer 
from  diseases ;  for  one  may  there  see  reduced  to  practice  not 
only  all  the  art  that  the  husbandman  employs  in  manuring  and 
improving  an  ill-soil,  but  whole  woods  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
and  in  other  places  new  ones  planted,  where  there  were  none 
before.     Their  principal  motive  for  this  is  the  convenience  of 
carriage,  that  their  timber  may  be  either  near  their  towns  or 
Rowing  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  rivers,  so  as  to  be 
floated  to  them ;  for  it  is  a  harder  work  to  carry  wood  at  any 
listance  over  land  than  corn.     The  people  are  industrious,  apt 
!»  learn,  as  well  as  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  none  can  endure 
more  labor  when  it  is  necessary  ;  but,  except  in  that  case,  they 
love  their  ease.     They  are  unwearied  pursuers  of  knowledge ; 
for  when  we  had  given  thera  some  hints  of  the  learning  and 
liscipline  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  whom  we  only  instructed 
^hem  (for  we  know  that  there  was  nothing  among  the  Romans, 
jxcept  their  historians  and  their  poets,  that  they  would  value 
nuch),  it  was  strange  to  see  how  eagerly  they  were  set  on  learn- 
ng  that  language :  we  began  to  read  a  little  of  it  to  them,  rather 
n  compliance  with  their  importunity  than  out  of  any  hopes  of 
^heir  reaping  from  it  any  great  advantage:  but,  after  a  very 
(hort  trial,  we  found  they  made  such  progress,  that  we  saw  our 
abor    was  like  to  be  more    successful  than  we  could  have 
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expected:   they  learned  to  write  their  characters  and  to  pro* 
uounce  their  language  so  exactly,  had  bo  quick  an  apprehension, 
thej  remembered  ic  so  faithfully,  and  became  so   ready  and 
correct  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  would  hare  looked  like  a  miracle 
if  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  we  taught  had  not  been  men 
both  of  extraordmary  capacity  and  of  a  fit  age  for  instruction: 
they  were,  for  the  greatest  part,  chosen  from  among  their  learned 
men  by  their  chief  council,  though  some  studied  it  of  their  own 
accord.    In  three  years'  time  they  became  masters  of  the  whole 
language,  so  that  they  read  the  best  of  the  Greek  authors  veij 
exactly.    I  am,  indeed,  apt  to  think  that  they  learned  that  lan- 
guage the  more  easily  from  its  having  some  relation  to  their  own. 
I  believe  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Greeks ;  for  though  tiieir 
language  comes  nearer  the  Persian,  yet  they  retain  many  names, 
for  both  their  towns  and  magistrates,  that  are  of  Greek  derivation. 
I  happened  to  carry  a  great  many  books  with  me,  instead  of  me^ 
chandise,  when  I  sailed  my  fourth  voyage ;  for  I  was  so  far  from 
thinking  of  soon  coming  back,  that  I  rather  thought  never  to 
have  returned  at  all,  and  I  gave  them  all  my  books,  among 
which  were  many  of  Plato's  and  some  of  Aristotle's  works:  1 
had  also  Theophrastus  on  Plants,  which,  to  my  great  regret,  was 
imperfect ;  for  having  laid  it  carelessly  by,  while  we  were  at  sea, 
a  monkey  had  seized  upon  it,  and  in  many  places  torn  out  the 
leaves.    They  have  no  books  of  grammar  but  Lascares,  for  I  did 
not  carry  Theodorus  with  me ;  nor  have  they  any  dictionaries 
but  Hesichius  and  Dioscerides.     They  esteem  Plutarch  higfalj* 
and  were  much  taken  with  Lucian's  wit  and  with  his  pleasant 
way  of  writing.     As   for  the   poets,  they   have  Aristophanes, 
Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  of  Aldus's  edition ;   and  for 
historians,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Herodian.     Olie  of  my 
companions,  Thricius  Apinatus,  happened  to  carry  with  him  some 
of  Hippocrates's  works  and  Galen's   Microtechne,  which  they 
hold  in  great  estimation ;  for  though  there  is  no  nation  in  tiie 
world  that  needs  physic  so  little  as  they  do,  yet  there  is  not  any 
that  honors  it  so  much  ;   they  reckon  the  knowledge  of  it  one  of 
the   pleasantest   and  most  profitable   parts  of  philosophy,  by 
which,  as  they  searcli    into  the  secrets  of  nature,  so  they  not 
only  find  this  study  highly  agreeable,  but  think  that  such  in- 
quiries are  very  acceptable  to  the  Author  of  nature;  and  imagine, 
that  as  He,  like  the  inventors  of  curious  engines  amongst  man- 
kind, has  exposed  this  great  machine  of  the  universe  to  the  view 
of  the  only  creatures  capable  of  contemplating  it,  so  an  exact 
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and  curious  observer,  who  admires  His  workmanship,  is  much 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  one  of  the  herd,  who,  like  a  beast 
incapable  of  reason,  looks  on  this  glorious  scene  with  the  eyes 
of  a  dull  and  unconcerned  spectator. 

The  minds  of  the  Utopians,  when  fenced  with  a  love  for 
learning,  are  very  ingenious  in  discovering  all  such  arts  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  it  to  perfection.  Two  things  they  owe  to  us, 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  art  of  printing ;  yet  they  are 
not  so  entirely  indebted  to  us  for  these  discoveries  but  that  a 
great  part  of  the  invention  was  their  own.  We  showed  them 
some  books  printed  by  Aldus,  we  explained  to  them  the  way  of 
making  paper  and  the  mystery  of  printing ;  but,  as  we  had  never 
practised  these  arts,  we  described  them  in  a  crude  and  superficial 
manner.  They  seized  the  hints  we  gave  them ;  and  though  at 
first  they  could  not  arrive  at  perfection,  yet  by  making  many 
essays  they  at  last  found  out  and  corrected  all  their  errors  and 
conquered  every  diflSculty.  Before  this  they  only  wrote  on 
parchment,  on  reeds,  or  on  the  barks  of  trees ;  but  now  they 
have  established  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  set  up  printing 
presses,  so  that,  if  they  had  but  a  good  number  of  Greek  authors, 
they  would  be  quickly  supplied  with  many  copies  of  them :  at 
present,  though  they  have  no  more  than  those  I  have  mentioned, 
yet,  by  several  impressions,  they  have  multiplied  them  into  many 
thousands.  If  any  man  was  to  go  among  them  that  had  some 
extraordinary  talent,  or  that  by  much  travelling  had  observed 
the  customs  of  many  nations  (which  made  us  to  be  so  well 
received),  he  would  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  for  they  are  very 
desirous  to  know  the  state  of  the  whole  world.  Very  few  go 
among  them  on  the  account  of  trafiic ;  for  what  can  a  man  carry 
to  them  but  iron,  or  gold,  or  silver  ?  which  merchants  desire 
rather  to  export  than  import  to  a  strange  country :  and  as  for 
their  exportation,  they  think  it  better  to  manage  that  them- 
selves than  to  leave  it  to  foreigners,  for  by  this  means,  as  they 
understand  the  state  of  the  neighboring  countries  better,  so  they 
keep  up  the  art  of  navigation,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but 
by  much  practice. 
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MoBisBy  James  JusTiKiAKy  an  Englisli  novelist  and  writer 
of  travels ;  bom  in  England  in  1780 ;  died  at  Brighton,  Maich  19^ 
1849.  He  was  Lord  Elgin's  secretary  during  his  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of  Persia  (1811- 
15).  He  wrote  two  successful  books  describing  travels  in  Brazil, 
Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey.  He  was  best  known,  howe?er,  \tj 
his  novels  depicting  Persian  life:  ^'Adventures  of  Hajji-Baba'' 
(1824-28;  latest  edition  1895);  "  Zohrab  the  Hostage'*  (lM2)j 
<<  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars ''  (1834) ;  '<  Mirza  **  (1841). 

Hajji  as  a  Quack. 

(From  "  The  AdrentiireB  of  Hajji-Baba.") 

At  length  one  morning  Asker  called  me  to  him  and  said:— 
**  Hajji  my  friend,  you  know  how  thankful  I  have  alwaj« 
expressed  myself  for  your  kindness  to  me  when  we  were  pris- 
oners together  in  the  hands  of  the  Turcomans,  and  now  I  will 
prove  my  gratitude.  I  have  recommended  you  strongly  to 
Mirza  Ahmak,  the  king's  Haktm  bashi,  or  chief  physician,  who 
is  in  want  of  a  servant ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  you  give 
him  satisfaction,  he  will  teach  you  his  art,  and  put  you  in  the 
way  of  making  your  fortune.  You  have  only  to  present  youraelf 
before  him,  saying  that  you  come  from  me,  and  he  will  imme- 
diately assign  you  an  employment." 

I  had  no  turn  for  the  practice  of  physic,  and  recollecting  ihe 
story  which  had  been  related  to  me  by  the  dervish,  I  held  the 
profession  in  contempt:  but  my  case  was  desperate ;  I  had  spent 
my  last  dinar,  and  therefore  I  had  nothing  left  me  but  to  accept 
of  the  doctor's  place.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  which  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  palace ;  and  as  I  entered  a  dull,  neglected  court-yard,  I  there 
found  several  sick  persons,  some  squatted  against  the  wall, others 
supported  by  their  friends,  and  others  again  with  bottles  in  their 
hands,  waiting  the  moment  when  the  physician  should  leave  the 
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women's  apartments  to  transact  business  in  public  I  proceeded 
to  an  open  window,  where  those  who  were  not  privileged  to 
enter  the  room  stood,  and  there  I  took  my  station  until  I  should 
be  called  in.  Within  the  room  were  several  persons,  who  came 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  doctor  (for  every  man  who  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court  has  his  levee) ;  and  from  remarking  them  I  learnt 
how  necessary  it  was,  in  order  to  advance  in  life,  to  make  mnch 
of  everything,  even  the  dog  or  the  cat  if  they  came  in  my 
way,  of  him  who  can  have  access  to  the  ear  of  men  in  power.  I 
made  my  reflections  upon  the  miseries  I  had  already  undergone, 
and  was  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  me  to  go  through  a 
course  of  cringing  and  flattery  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  sorts 
of  attention  myself,  when  I  perceived,  by  the  bows  of  those  near 
me,  that  the  doctor  had  seated  himself  at  the  window,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  day  had  commenced. 

The  Hakim  was  an  old  man,  with  an  eye  sunk  deep  into  his 
head,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  scanty  beard.  He  had  a  consider- 
able bend  in  his  back ;  and  his  usual  attitude,  when  seated,  was 
that  of  a  projecting  chin,  bis  head  reclining  back  between  his 
shoulders,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  girdle,  whilst  his  elbows 
formed  two  triangles  on  each  side  of  his  body.  He  made  short 
snappish  questions,  gave  little  hums  at  the  answers,  and  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  anything  but  the  subject  before  him.  When 
he  beard  the  account  of  the  ailments  of  those  who  had  come  to 
consult  him,  and  had  said  a  few  words  to  his  little  circle  of  para- 
sites, he  looked  at  mc ;  and  after  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  the 
person  of  whom  the  poet  had  spoken,  he  fixed  his  little  sharp 
eyes  upon  me  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  desired  me  to  wait, 
for  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private.  Accordingly,  he 
soon  after  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  room ;  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  attend  him  in  a  small  separate  court,  closely  walled  on 
all  sides,  except  on  the  one  where  was  situated  the  khelwet^  or 
private  room,  in  which  the  doctor  was  seated. 

As  soon  as  I  appeared,  the  doctor  invited  me  into  the  room, 
and  requested  me  to  be  seated ;  which  I  did  with  all  the  humil- 
ity which  it  is  the  etiquette  for  an  inferior  to  show  towards  his 
superior,  for  so  great  an  honor. 

He  informed  me  that  the  poet  had  spoken  very  favorably 
of  me,  and  had  said  that  I  was  a  person  to  be  depended  upon, 
particularly  on  account  of  my  discretion  and  prudence;  that  I 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  ;  that  I  was  fertile  in  expedients ; 
and  that  if  any  business  in  which  circumspection  and  secrecy 
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were  necessary  was  intrusted  to  me,  I  should  conduct  it  with  all 
the  ability  required.  I  bowed  repeatedly  as  he  spoke,  and  kept 
mj  hands  respectfully  before  me,  corered  with  the  border  of  my 
sleeve,  whilst  I  took  care  that  my  feet  were  also  completely  hid. 
He  then  continued,  and  said :  —  ^'  I  have  occasion  for  a  person 
of  your  description  precisely  at  this  moment,  and  as  I  put  great 
confidence  in  the  recommendation  of  my  friend  Asker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  use  of  your  good  offices ;  and  if  you  succeed 
according  to  my  expectations,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will 
be  well  for  you,  and  that  I  shall  not  remain  unmindful  of  your 
services." 

Then  requesting  me  to  approach  nearer  to  him,  and  in  a  low 
and  confidential  tone  of  voice,  he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulders 
as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard :  — 

^  Hajji,  you  must  know  that  an  ambassador  from  the  Franb 
is  lately  arrived  at  this  court,  in  whose  suite  there  is  a  doctor. 
This  infidel  has  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  here^ 
He  treats  his  patients  in  a  manner  quite  new  to  us,  and  has 
arrived  with  a  chest  full  of  medicines,  of  which  we  do  not  even 
know  the  names.  He  pretends  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  things  of  which  we  have  never  yet  heard  in  Persia.  He 
makes  no  distinction  between  hot  and  cold  diseases,  and  hot  and 
cold  remedies,  as  Galenus  and  Aviceuna  have  ordained,  butgiveB 
mercury  by  way  of  a  cooling  medicine ;  stabs  the  belly  with  a 
sharp  instrument  for  wind  in  the  stomach ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all,  pretends  to  do  away  with  the  small-pox  altogether,  by 
infusing  into  our  nature  a  certain  extract  of  cow,  a  discovery 
which  one  of  their  philosophers  has  lately  made.  Now  this  will 
never  do,  Hajji.  The  small-pox  has  always  been  a  comfortable 
source  of  revenue  to  me ;  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  because  an 
infidel  chooses  to  come  here  and  treat  us  like  cattle.  We  can 
not  allow  him  to  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths.  But  the 
reason  why  I  particularly  want  your  help  proceeds  from  the  fol- 
lowing cause.  The  grand  vizier  was  taken  ill,  two  days  ago, 
of  a  strange  uneasiness,  after  having  eaten  more  than  his  usual 
quantity  of  raw  lettuce  and  cucumber,  steeped  in  vinegar  and 
sugar.  This  came  to  the  Frank  ambassador's  ears,  who  in  fact 
was  present  at  the  eating  of  the  lettuce  ;  and  he  immediately  sent 
his  doctor  to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  administer  relief.  The  grand  vizier  and  the  ambassador,  it 
seems,  had  not  been  upon  good  terms  for  some  time,  because  the 
latter  was  very  urgent  that  some  demand  of  a  political  nature 
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might  be  conceded  to  him,  which  the  vizier,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  Persia,  was  obliged  to  deny ;  and  therefore, 
thinking  that  this  might  be  a  good  opportunity  of  conciliating 
tiie  infidel,  and  of  coming  to  a  compromise,  he  agreed  to  accept 
of  the  doctor's  services.  Had  I  been  apprised  of  the  circum* 
stance*  in  time,  I  should  easily  have  managed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceeding ;  but  the  doctor  did  not  lose  an  instant  in  admin- 
istering his  medicine,  which,  I  hear,  ouly  consisted  of  one  little 
white  and  tasteless  pill.  From  all  accounts,  and  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  effect  it  has  produced  is  something  quite  mar- 
vellous. The  grand  vizier  has  received  such  relief  that  he  can 
talk  of  nothing  else ;  he  says  that  ^  he  felt  the  pill  drawing  the 
damp  from  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers ;  *  and  that  now  he  has 
discovered  in  himself  such  newness  of  strength  and  energy  that 
he  laughs  at  his  old  age,  and  even  talks  of  making  up  the  com- 
plement of  wives  permitted  to  him  by  our  blessed  Prophet.  But 
the  mischief  has  not  stopped  here :  the  fame  of  this  medicine, 
and  of  the  Frank  doctor,  has  gone  throughout  the  court;  and 
the  first  thing  which  the  King  talked  of  at  the  selam  (the  audi- 
ence) this  morning  was  of  its  miraculous  properties.  He  called 
upon  the  grand  vizier  to  repeat  to  him  all  that  he  had  before 
said  upon  the  subject ;  and  as  he  talked  of  the  wonders  that  it 
had  produced  upon  his  person,  a  general 'hiurmur  of  applause  and 
admiration  was  heard  throughout  the  assembly.  His  Majesty 
then  turned  to  me  and  requested  me  to  explain  the  reason  why 
•nch  great  effects  should  proceed  from  so  small  a  cause ;  when 
I  was  obliged  to  answer,  stooping  as  low  as  I  could  to  hide  my 
confusion,  and  kissing  the  earth :  —  ^  I  am  your  sacrifice :  0 
King  of  kings,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  drug  which  the  infidel 
doctor  has  given  to  your  Majesty's  servant,  the  grand  vizier ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  have,  I  will  inform  your  Majesty  of  what  it  con- 
sists. In  the  mean  while,  your  humble  slave  beseeches  the  Cen« 
tre  of  the  Universe  to  recollect  that  the  principal  agent,  on  this 
occasion,  must  be  an  evil  spirit,  an  enemy  to  the  true  faith,  since 
he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  infidel,  —  of  one  who 
caUa  our  holy  Prophet  a  cheat,  and  who  disowns  the  all-powerful 
decrees  of  predestination.' 

^  Having  said  this,  in  order  to  shake  his  growing  reputation,  I 
retired  in  deep  cogitation  how  I  might  get  at  the  secrets  of  the 
infidel,  and  particularly  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his  prescription, 
which  has  performed  such  miracles ;  and  you  are  come  most 
a|qK>rtonely  to  my  assistance.    You  must  immediately  become 
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acquainted  with  him :  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  address  to  pick 
his  brain  and  worm  his  knowledge  out  of  him ;  but  as  I  wish 
to  procure  a  specimen  of  the  very  medicine  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  grand  vizier,  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  it 
to-morrow  to  the  Shah,  you  must  begin  your  services  to  me  bj 
eating  much  of  lettuce  and  raw  cucumber,  and  of  making  your- 
self as  sick  to  the  full  as  his  Highness  the  vizier.  You  may  then 
apply  to  the  Frank,  who  will  doubtless  give  you  a  duplicate  of 
the  celebrated  pill,  which  you  will  deliver  over  to  me." 

^^  But,"  said  I,  who  had  rather  taken  fright  of  this  ext^ao^ 
dinary  proposal,  ^'  how  shall  I  present  myself  before  a  man  whom 
I  do  not  know  ?  Besides,  such  marvellous  stories  are  related  of 
the  Europeans,  that  I  should  be  puzzled  in  what  manner  to  be- 
have.    Pray  give  me  some  instructions  how  to  act." 

^^  Their  manners  and  customs  are  totally  different  from  oun, 
that  is  true,"  replied  Mirza  Ahmak :  "  and  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  them,  when  I  tell  you  that  instead  of  shaving  their  heads 
and  letting  their  beards  grow,  as  we  do,  they  do  the  very  con- 
trary ;  for  not  a  vestige  of  hair  is  to  be  seen  on  their  chins,  and 
their  hair  is  as  thick  on  their  heads  as  if  they  had  made  a  tov 
never  to  cut  it  off :  then  they  sit  on  little  platforms,  whilst  we 
squat  on  the  ground  ;  they  take  up  their  food  with  claws  made 
of  iron,  whilst  we  use  our  fingers;  they  are  always  walking  about, 
we  keep  seated ;  they  wear  tight  clothes,  we  loose  ones ;  they 
write  from  left  to  right,  we  from  right  to  left ;  they  never  pray, 
we  five  times  a  day ;  in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  what  might  be 
related  of  them  :  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  the  moet 
filthy  people  on  the  earth,  for  they. hold  nothing  to  be  unclean; 
they  eat  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  a  pig  to  a  tortoise,  withoot 
the  least  scruple,  and  that  without  first  cutting  their  throats; 
they  will  dissect  a  dead  body  without  requiring  any  purificatioa 
after  it." 

"  And  is  it  true,"  said  I,  "  that  they  are  so  irascible,  that  if 
perchance  their  word  is  doubted,  and  they  are  called  liars,  they 
will  fight  on  such  an  occasion  till  they  die  ?  " 

"  That  is  also  said  of  them,"  answered  the  doctor ;  "  but  tte 
case  has  not  happened  to  me  yet :  however,  I  must  warn  yon  of 
one  thing,  —  which  is,  that  if  they  happen  to  admire  anytiiii^ 
that  you  possess,  you  must  not  say  to  them,  as  you  would  to  one 
of  us,  *  It  is  a  present  to  you,  it  is  your  property,'  lest  they  should 
take  you  at  your  word  and  keep  it,  which  you  know  wonld  be 
inconvenient,  and  not  what  you  intended  ;  but  you  must  endeavcc 
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ms  much  as  possible  to  speak  what  you  think,  for  that  Is  what 
tiiey  Uke." 

^  But  then,  if  such  is  the  case,"  said  I,  ^^  do  not  you  think 
that  the  Frank  doctor  will  find  me  out  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth, — 
pretending  to  be  sick  when  I  am  well,  asking  medicine  from  him 
for  myself  when  I  want  it  for  another  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Mirza :  "  you  are  to  be  sick,  really  sick, 
you  know,  and  then  it  will  be  no  lie.  Go,  Hajji  my  friend,"  said 
he,  putting  his  arm  round  my  neck :  "  go,  eat  your  cucumbers 
immediately,  and  let  me  have  the  pill  by  this  evening."  And 
then  coaxing  me,  and  preventing  me  from  making  any  further 
objections  to  his  unexpected  request,  he  gently  pushed  me  out 
of  the  room ;  and  I  left  him,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  cry  at  the  new  posture  which  my  affairs  had  taken.  To 
sicken  without  any  stipulated  reward  was  what  I  could  not 
consent  to  do,  so  I  retraced  my  steps  with  a  determination  of 
making  a  bargain  with  my  patron :  but  when  I  got  to  the  room, 
he  was  no  longer  there,  having  apparently  retreated  into  his 
harem ;  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  my  errand. 

I  inquired  my  way  to  the  ambassador's  house,  and  actually 
set  off  with  the  intention  of  putting  the  doctor's  wishes  into  exe- 
cution, and  getting,  if  possible,  a  writhing  disorder  on  the  road ; 
but  upon  more  mature  reflection  I  recollected  that  a  stomach- 
ache was  not  a  marketable  commodity,  which  might  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moment's  notice  ;  for  although  lettuce  and  cucumber 
might  disagree  with  an  old  grand  vizier,  yet  it  was  a  hundred 
to  one  but  they  would  find  an  easy  digestion  in  a  young  person 
like  me.  However,  I  determined  to  obtain  the  pill  by  stratagem, 
if  I  could  not  procure  it  in  a  more  direct  manner.  I  consid- 
ered that  if  I  feigned  to  be  ill,  the  doctor  would  very  probably 
detect  me,  and  turn  me  out  of  his  house  for  a  cheat;  so  I  pre- 
ferred the  easier  mode  of  passing  myself  off  for  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  royal  harem,  and  then  making  out  some  story  by 
which  I  might  attain  my  end.  I  accordingly  stepped  into  one  of 
the  old-clothes  shops  in  the  bazaar,  and  hired  a  cloak  for  myself 
such  as  the  scribes  wear ;  and  then  substituting  a  roll  of  pa[)er 
in  my  girdle  instead  of  a  dagger,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  might 
pass  for  something  more  than  a  common  servant. 

I  soon  found  out  where  the  ambassador  dwelt.  Bearing  in 
mind  all  that  Mirza  Ahmak  had  told  me,  I  rather  approached  the 
door  of  the  doctor's  residence  with  fear  and  hesitation.  I  found 
the  avenues  to  it  orowded  with  poor  women  bearing  infants  in 
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their  arms,  who,  I  was  told,  came  to  receive  the  new-faahioned 
preservative  against  the  small-pox.  This,  it  was  supposed  for 
political  reasons,  the  Franks  were  anxious  to  promote ;  and  as 
the  doctor  performed  the  operation  gratis,  he  had  no  lack  of 
patients, — particularly  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  could  not  approach 
a  Persian  doctor  without  a  present  or  a  good  fee  in  their  hand. 

On  entering,  I  found  a  man  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
near  an  elevated  wooden  platform,  upon  which  were  piled  boxes, 
books,  and  a  variety  of  instruments  and  utensils,  the  uses  of 
which  were  unknown  to  me.  He  was  in  dress  and  appearance 
the  most  extraordinary-looking  infidel  I  had  ever  seen.  His 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  without  the  vestige  of  a  hair  upon  them, 
as  like  a  eunuch  as  possible.  He  kept  his  head  most  disrespect- 
fully uncovered,  and  wore  a  tight  bandage  round  his  neck,  with 
other  contrivances  on  the  sides  of  his  cheeks,  as  if  he  were  anx- 
ious to  conceal  some  wound  or  disease.  His  clothes  were  fitted 
so  tight  to  his  body,  and  his  outward  coat  in  particular  was  cut 
off  at  such  sharp  angles,  that  it  was  evident  cloth  was  a  scarce 
and  dear  commodity  in  his  country.  The  lower  part  of  his  dress 
was  particularly  improper  ;  and  he  kept  his  boots  on  in  his  room, 
without  any  consideration  for  the  carpet  he  was  treading  upon, 
which  struck  me  as  a  custom  subversive  of  all  decorum. 

I  found  that  he  talked  our  language  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  he  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  then  immediately  remarked  that 
it  was  a  fine  day,  which  was  so  self-evident  a  truth  that  I  imme- 
diately agreed  to  it.  I  then  thought  it  necessary  to  make  him 
some  fine  speeches,  and  flattered  him  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
informing  him  of  the  great  reputation  he  had  already  acquired 
in  Persia  ;  that  Locman  was  a  fool  when  compared  to  one  of  his 
wisdom  ;  and  that  as  for  his  contemporaries,  the  Persian  physi- 
cians, they  were  not  fit  to  handle  his  pestle  for  him.  To  all  thi« 
he  said  nothing.  I  then  told  him  that  the  King  himself,  having 
heard  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  his  medicine  upon  the  perwn 
of  his  grand  vizier,  had  ordered  his  historian  to  insert  the  circmn- 
stance  in  the  annals  of  the  empire  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  of  his  reign  ;  that  a  considerable  sensation  had  been 
produced  in  his  Majesty's  seraglio,  for  many  of  the  ladies  hsd 
immediately  been  taken  ill,  and  were  longing  to  make  a  trial 
of  his  skill ;  that  the  King's  favorite  Greorgian  slave  was  in  W 
at  this  moment  in  great  pain ;  that  I  had  been  deputed  by  the 
chief  eunucli,  owing  to  a  special  order  from  his  Majesty,  to  pro- 
cure medicine  similar  to  that  which  the  first  minister  had  tokesj 
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and  I  concluded  my  speech  bj  requesting  the  doctor  unmediatelj 
to  furnish  me  with  some. 

He  seemed  to  ponder  over  what  I  had  told  him ;  and  after 
reflecting  a  short  time,  said  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  admin- 
ister medicine  to  his  patients  without  first  seeing  them,  for  by 
BO  doing  he  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good ;  but  that 
if  he  found  that  th  slave  was  in  want  of  his  aid,  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  attend  her. 

I  answered  to  this,  that  as  to  seeing  the  face  of  the  Georgian 
slave,  that  was  totally  out  of  the  question ;  for  no  man  ever  was 
allowed  that  liberty  in  Persia,  excepting  her  husband.  In  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  perhaps  a  doctor  might  be  permitted  to 
feel  a  woman's  pulse;  but  then  it  must  be  done  when  a  veil 
covers  the  hand. 

To  which  the  Frank  replied :  "  In  order  to  judge  of  my  pa- 
tient's case  I  must  not  only  feel  the  pulse,  but  see  the  tongue 
also." 

"  Looking  at  the  tongue  is  totally  new  in  Persia,**  said  I ; 
**and  I  am  sure  you  could  never  be  indulged  with  such  a  sight 
in  the  seraglio  without  a  special  order  from  the  King  himself :  a 
eunuch  would  rather  cut  out  his  own  tongue  first." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  recollect  that  if  1  deliver  my 
medicine  to  you,  I  do  so  without  taking  any  responsibility  upon 
myself  for  its  effects ;  for  if  it  does  not  cure  it  may  perhaps  kill." 

When  I  had  assured  him  that  no  harm  or  prejudice  could 
possibly  accrue  to  him,  he  opened  a  large  chest,  which  appeared 
to  be  full  of  drugs,  and  taking  therefrom  the  smallest  quantity 
of  a  certain  white  powder,  he  mixed  it  up  with  some  bread  into 
the  form  of  a  pill,  and  putting  it  into  paper  gave  it  me,  with 
proper  directions  how  it  should  be  administered.  Seeing  that 
he  made  no  mystery  of  his  knowledge,  I  began  to  question  him 
upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  particular  medicine,  and 
upon  his  practice  in  general.  He  answered  me  without  any  re- 
serve ;  not  like  our  Persian  doctors,  who  only  make  a  parade  of 
fine  words,  and  who  adjust  every  ailment  that  comes  before  them 
to  what  they  read  in  their  Galen,  their  Hippocrates,  and  their 
Abou  Avicenna. 

When  I  had  learned  all  I  could,  I  left  him  with  great  demon- 
stration of  friendship  and  thankfulness,  and  immediately  returned 
to  lOrza  Ahmak,  who  doubtless  was  waiting  for  me  with  great 
impatience.  Having  divested  myself  of  my  borrowed  oloak  and 
resumed  my  own  dress,  I  appeared  before  him  witfa  a  face  made 
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up  for  the  occatioii ;  for  I  wished  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
lettuce  and  cucumbers  had  done  their  duty.  At  every  word  I 
pretended  to  receive  a  violent  twitch  ;  and  acted  my  part  so  true 
to  life,  that  the  stern  and  inflexible  nature  of  Mirza  Ahmak  him- 
self was  moved  into  somewhat  like  pity  for  me. 

^^  There  1  there  !  "  said  I,  as  I  entered  his  apartment,  *'  in  the 
name  of  Allah  take  your  prize : "  and  then  pretending  to  be 
bent  double,  I  made  the  most  horrid  grimaces,  and  uttered  deep 
groans :  "  there  !  I  have  followed  your  orders,  and  now  throw  my- 
self upon  your  generosity."  He  endeavored  to  take  the  object  of 
his  search  from  me,  but  I  kept  it  fast ;  and  whilst  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  expected  prompt  reward,  I  made  indications 
of  an  intention  to  swallow  it,  unless  he  actually  gave  me  some- 
thing in  hand.  So  fearful  was  he  of  not  being  able  to  answer 
the  King's  interrogatories  concerning  the  pill,  so  anxious  to  get 
it  into  his  possession,  that  he  actually  pressed  a  gold  piece  upon 
me.  No  lover  could  sue  his  mistress  with  more  earnestness  to 
grant  him  a  favor  than  the  doctor  did  me  for  my  pill.  I  should 
very  probably  have  continued  the  deceit  a  little  longer,  and  ha?e 
endeavored  to  extract  another  piece  from  him  :  but  when  I  saw 
him  preparing  a  dose  of  his  own  mixture  to  ease  my  pain,  I 
thought  it  high  time  to  finish  ;  and  pretending  all  of  a  sudden  to 
have  received  relief,  I  gave  up  my  prize. 

When  once  he  had  got  possession,  he  looked  at  it  with  in- 
tense eagerness,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  on  his  palm,  without 
appearing  one  whit  more  advanced  in  his  knowledge  than  before. 
At  length,  after  permitting  him  fully  to  exhaust  his  conjectures, 
I  told  him  that  the  Frank  doctor  had  made  no  secret  in  saying 
that  it  was  composed  of  jivch,  or  mercury.  "  Mercury,  indeed ! " 
exclaimed  Mirza  Ahmak,  "  just  as  if  I  did  not  know  that  And 
so,  because  this  infidel,  this  dog  of  an  Isauvi,  chooses  to  poison 
us  with  mercury,  I  am  to  lose  my  reputation,  and  my  prescrip- 
tions (such  as  his  father  never  even  saw  in  a  dream)  are  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule.  Who  ever  heard  of  mercury  as  a  medicine? 
Mercury  is  cold,  and  lettuce  and  cucumber  are  cold  also.  You 
would  not  apply  ice  to  dissolve  ice  ?  The  ass  does  not  know  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  profession.  No,  Hajji,  this  will  never  do: 
we  must  not  permit  our  beards  to  be  laughed  at  in  this  manner."^ 

He  continued  to  inveigh  for  a  considerable  time  against  his 
rival ;  and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  to  do  so  much  longer, 
but  he  was  stopped  by  a  message  from  the  King,  who  ordered 
him  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  presence.    In  the  greatest  trepid^ 
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n  he  immediately  put  himself  into  his  court  dress,  exchanged 
.  common  black  lambskin  cap  for  one  wound  about  witli  a 
iwl,  huddled  on  his  red-cloth  stockings,  called  for  his  horse, 
i  taking  the  pill  with  him,  went  off  in  a  great  hurry,  and  full 
the  greatest  apprehension  at  what  might  be  the  result  of  the 
iience. 

The  doctor's  visit  to  the  King  had  taken  place  late  in  the 
3ning ;  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  it  he  called  for  me. 
ound  him  apparently  in  great  agitation,  and  full  of  anxiety, 
lajji,*'  said  he,  when  I  appeared,  "  come  close  to  me ; "  and 
nng  sent  every  one  else  out  of  the  room,  he  said  in  a  whis- 
p,  "  This  infidel  doctor  must  be  disposed  of  somehow  or  other, 
bat  do  you  think  has  happened  ?  The  Shah  has  consulted  him  ; 
had  him  in  private  conference  for  an  hour  this  morning,  with- 
t  my  being  apprised  of  it.  His  Majesty  sent  for  me  to  tell 
5  its  result ;  and  I  perceive  that  the  Frank  has  already  gained 
3at  influence.  It  seems  that  the  King  gave  him  the  history 
his  complaints,  —  of  his  debility,  of  his  old  asthma,  and  of 
\  imperfect  digestion,  —  but  talked  in  raptures  of  the  wretch's 
^acity  and  penetration:  for  merely  by  looking  at  the  tongue 
d  feeling  the  pulse,  before  the  infidel  was  told  what  was  the 
ite  of  the  case,  he  asked  whether  his  Majesty  did  not  use  the 
t-baths  very  frequently ;  whether,  when  he  smoked,  he  did  not 
mediately  bring  on  a  fit  of  coughing;  and  whether,  in  his 
)d,  he  was  not  particularly  addicted  to  pickles,  sweetmeats,  and 
:e  swimming  in  butter  ?  The  King  has  given  him  three  days 
consider  his  case,  to  consult  his  books,  and  to  gather  the  opin- 
IS  of  the  Frank  sages  on  subjects  so  important  to  the  State  of 
rsia,  and  to  compose  such  a  medicine  as  will  entirely  restore 
d  renovate  his  constitution.  The  Centre  of  the  Universe  then 
ked  my  opinion,  and  requested  me  to  speak  boldly  upon  the 
.tures  and  properties  of  Franks  in  general,  and  of  their  medi- 
les.  I  did  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  my 
ntiments ;  so,  after  the  usual  preface  to  my  speech,  I  said,  *  that 
to  their  natures,  the  Shah,  in  his  profound  wisdom,  must  know 
at  they  were  an  unbelieving  and  an  unclean  race:  for  that  they 
^ated  our  Prophet  as  a  cheat,  and  ate  pork  and  drank  wine 
thout  any  scruple  ;  that  they  were  women  in  looks,  and  in  man- 
rg  bears  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  suspicion, 
E"  their  ultimate  object  (see  what  they  had  done  in  India)  was 
take  kingdoms,  and  to  make  Shahs  and  Nabobs  their  humble 
^vants.     Ab  to  their  medicines,'  I  exclaimed,  ^Heaven  pre- 
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serve  your  Majesty  from  them !  they  are  just  as  treacherous  in 
their  effects  as  the  Franks  are  in  their  politics :  with  what  we 
give  to  procure  death,  they  pretend  to  work  their  cures.  Their 
principal  ingredient  is  mercury '  (and  here  I  produced  my  pill); 
^and  they  use  their  instruments  and  knives  so  freely,  that  1 
have  heard  it  said  they  will  cut  off  a  man's  limbs  to  save  his 
life/  I  then  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  fatal  effects  likely  to 
proceed  from  the  foreign  prescription,  that  I  made  the  Shah 
promise  that  he  would  not  take  it  without  using  every  precau- 
tion that  his  prudence  and  wisdom  might  suggest  To  this  he 
consented ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Frank  shall  have  sent  in  the 
medicine  which  he  is  preparing,  I  shall  be  summoned  to  an- 
other interview.  Now,  Hajji,"  added  the  doctor,  ^the  Shah 
must  not  touch  the  infidel's  physic;  for  if  perchance  it  were 
to  do  good,  I  am  a  lost  man.  Who  will  ever  consult  Hina 
Ahmak  again  ?  No :  we  must  avert  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event,  even  if  I  were  obliged  to  take  all  his  drugs  mysell" 

We  parted  with  mutual  promises  of  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  thwart  the  infidel  doctor ;  and  three  days  after,  Mirza 
Ahmak  was  again  called  before  the  King  in  order  to  inspect 
the   promised   ordonnance^   and  which  consisted  of  a  box  of 
pills.    He  of  course  created  all  sorts  of  suspicions  against  their 
efficacy,  threw  out  some  dark  hints  about  the  danger  of  receiT- 
ing  any  drug  from  the  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  and  finally 
left  the  Shah  in  the  determination  of  referring  the  case  to  his 
ministers.     The  next  day,  at  the  usual  public  audience,  when 
the  Shah  was  seated  on  his  throne,   and  surrounded  by  his 
prime  vizier,  his  lord  high  treasurer,  his  minister  for  the  in- 
terior, his  principal  secretary  of  state,  his  lord  chamberlain, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  his  principal  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
his  doctor  in  chief,  and  many  other  of  the  great  officers  of  his 
household,  — addressing  himself  to  his  grand  vizier,  he  stated 
the  negotiations  which  he  had  entered  into  with  the  foreign 
physician,  now  resident  at  his  court,  for  the  restoration  and 
the  renovation  of  the  royal  person ;  that  at  the  first  conference, 
the  said  foreign  physician,  after  a  due  inspection  of  the  royal 
person,  had  reported  that  there  existed  several  symptoms  of 
debility ;  that  at  the  second,  after  assuring  the  Shah  that  be 
had  for  three  whole  days  employed  himself  in  consulting  his 
books  and  records,  and  gathering  from  them  the  opinions  of 
his  own  country  sages  on  the  subject,  he  had  combined  tbe 
properties  of  the  various  drugs  into  one  whole,  which,  if  taken 
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interiorly,  would  produce  effects  so  wonderful  that  no  talisman 
could  come  in  competition  with  it.  Ilis  Majesty  then  said  that 
he  had  called  into  his  councils  his  Hakim  bashi,  or  head 
physician,  who,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  weal  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  had  deeply  pondered  over  the  ordonnances  of  the 
foreigner,  and  had  set  his  face  against  them,  owing  to  certain 
doubts  and  apprehensions  that  had  crept  into  his  mind,  which 
consisted,  first,  whether  it  were  politic  to  deliver  over  the 
internal  administration  of  the  royal  person  to  foreign  regula- 
tions and  ordonnancea;  and  second,  whether  in  the  remedy 
prescribed  there  might  not  exist  such  latent  and  destructive 
effects  as  would  endanger,  undermine,  and  finally  overthrow 
that  royal  person  and  constitution  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  to  restore  and  renovate.  "Under  these  circum- 
stances," said  the  Centre  of  the  Universe,  raising  his  voice  at 
the  time,  "  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  pause  before  I  pro- 
ceeded in  this  business:  and  have  resolved  to  lay  the  case 
before  you,  in  order  that  you  may,  in  your  united  wisdom, 
frame  such  an  opinion  as  may  be  fitting  to  be  placed  before  the 
King;  and  in  order  that  you  may  go  into  the  subject  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  case,  I  have  resolved,  as  a  prepara- 
tory act,  that  each  of  you,  in  your  own  persons,  shall  partake 
of  this  medicine,  in  order  that  both  you  and  I  may  judge  of  its 
various  effects." 

To  this  most  gracious  speech  the  grand  vizier  and  all  the 
conrtiers  made  exclamations:  "May  the  King  live  forever! 
May  the  royal  shadow  never  be  less !  We  are  happy  not  only 
to  take  physic,  but  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  your  Majesty's 
service!  We  are  your  sacrifice,  your  slaves!  May  God  give 
the  Shah  health,  and  a  victory  over  all  his  enemies ! "  Upon 
which  the  chief  of  the  valets  was  ordered  to  bring  the  foreign 
physician's  box  of  pills  from  the  harem,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Shah  in  a  golden  salver.  His  Majesty  then  ordered  the  Hakim 
bashi  to  approach,  and  delivering  the  box  to  him,  ordered  him 
to  go  round  to  all  present,  beginning  with  the  prime  vizier, 
and  then  to  every  man  according  to  his  rank,  administering  to 
each  a  pill. 

This  being  done,  the  whole  assembly  took  the  prescribed 
galp;  after  which  ensued  a  general  pause,  during  which  the 
Eling  looked  carefully  into  each  man's  face  to  mark  the  first 
effects  of  the  medicine.  When  the  wry  faces  had  subsided, 
the  Qooveraatioa  took  a  turn  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  upon 
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which  his  Majesty  asked  a  variety  of  questions,  which  were 
answered  by  the  different  persons  present  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able. 

The  medicine  now  gradually  began  to  show  its  effects.  The 
lord  high  treasurer  first  —  a  large,  coarse  man,  who  to  this 
moment  had  stood  immovable,  merely  saying  bellij  bellij  yes, 
yes,  whenever  his  Majesty  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  —  now 
appeared  uneasy ;  for  what  he  had  swallowed  had  brought  into 
action  a  store  of  old  complaints  which  were  before  lying  dor- 
mant The  eyes  of  all  had  been  directed  towards  him,  which 
had  much  increased  his  perturbed  state ;  when  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  state,  a  tall,  thin,  lathy  man,  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
began  to  stream  from  every  pore.  He  was  followed  by  the 
minister  for  the  interior,  whose  unhappy  looks  seemed  to  suppli- 
cate a  permission  from  his  Majesty  to  quit  his  august  presence. 
All  the  rest  in  succession  were  moved  in  various  ways,  except 
the  prime  vizier,  a  little  old  man,  famous  for  a  hard  and  un- 
yielding nature,  and  who  appeared  to  be  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  misery  which  his  compeers  in  office  were  undergoing. 

As  soon  as  the  Shah  perceived  that  the  medicine  had  taken 
effect,  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  ordering  Mirza  Ahmak,  a8 
soon  as  he  could  ascertain  the  history  of  each  pill,  to  give  him 
an  official  report  of  the  whole  transaction;  and  then  retired 
into  his  harem. 

The  crafty  old  doctor  had  now  his  rival  within  his  power; 
of  course  he  set  the  matter  in  such  a  light  before  the  King  that 
his  Mjijesty  was  deterred  from  making  the  experiment  of  the 
foreign  physician's  ordonnance^  and  it  was  forthwith  consigned 
to  oblivion.  When  he  next  saw  me,  and  after  he  had  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  preceding  narrative,  he  could  not  re- 
strain  his  joy  and  exultation.  "We  have  conquered,  friend 
Hajji,"  would  he  say  to  me.  "The  infidel  thought  that  we 
were  fools;  but  we  will  teach  him  what  Persians  are.  Whose 
dog  is  he,  that  he  should  aspire  to  so  high  an  honor  as  pre- 
scribing for  a  king  of  kings?  No:  that  is  left  to  such  men 
as  I.  What  do  we  care  about  his  new  discoveries  ?  As  our 
fathers  did,  so  are  we  contented  to  do.  The  prescription  that 
cured  our  ancestors  shall  cure  us;  and  what  Locman  and  Abon 
Avicenna  ordained,  we  may  be  satisfied  to  ordain  after  them.'' 
He  then  dismissed  me,  to  make  fresh  plans  for  destroying  any 
influence  or  credit  that  the  new  physician  might  acquire,  and 
for  preserving  his  own  consequence  and  reputation  at  court 
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MoBLETy  JoHNy  an  English  statesman,  critic,  and  biographer ; 
bom  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  December  24,  1838.  He  was  grad* 
uated  at  Oxford  in  1859,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  an  advanced  Liberal  by  the 
borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  presided  over  the  great  con- 
ference of  Liberals  held  at  Leeds  in  October,  1883.  The  degree  of 
M.A.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Oxford  in  1876,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  Literary 
Gazette,'*  which  was  afterward  called  the  "  Parthenon ;  *'  of  the 
*'  Fortnightly  Review  "  in  1867-82 ;  of  the  "  Pall  >[all  Gazette  ^  in 
1880-83;  of  "Macmillan's  Magazine,''  1883-85;  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  1886  and  1892 ;  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1883.  His  books  include  "Edmund  Burke  "  (1867) :  "  Critical  Mis- 
cellanies  "  (1st  Series,  1871 ;  2d  Series,  1877) ;  "  Voltaire  "  (1872)  ; 
'*  On  Compromise  "  (1874) ;  "  Rousseau ''  (1876)  ;  "  Diderot  and  the 
Encyclopaedists"  (2  vols.,  1878);  "The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden" 
(1881),  "Aphorisms"  (1887);  "Life  of  Emerson"  (1884);  "Life 
of  Walpole"  (1889) ;  "  Studies  in  Literature"  (1891) ;  "The  Study 
of  Literature  "  (1894). 

CONDOBCET. 
(From  "  Critical  MucelUiiiM.'*) 

Op  the  illustrious  thinkers  and  writers  who  for  two  genera- 
tions  bad  been  actively  scattering  the  seed  of  revolution  in 
France,  only  Condorcet  survived  to  behold  the  first  bitter  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest.  Those  who  had  sown  the  wind  wero 
no  more ;  he  only  was  left  to  see  the  reaping  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  to  be  swiftly  and  cruelly  swept  away  by  it.  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Helv^tius,  had  vanished  ;  but  Condorcet 
both  assisted  at  the  Encjclopdaeia  and  sat  in  the  Convention, — 
the  one  eminent  man  of  those  who  had  tended  the  tree,  who  also 
came  in  due  season  to  partake  of  its  fruit,  —  at  once  a  precursor, 
and  a  sharer  in  the  fulfilment.  In  neither  character  has  he 
attracted  the  good-will  of  any  of  those  considerable  sections  and 
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schools  into  which  criticism  of  the  Revolution  has  been  maiDly 
divided.  As  a  thinker  he  is  roughly  classed  as  an  Economist; 
and  as  a  practical  politician  he  figured  first  in  the  Legislative 
Assemblj,  and  next  in  the  Convention.  Now,  as  a  rule,  the 
political  parties  that  have  most  admired  the  Convention  have 
had  least  sympathy  with  tlie  Economists ;  and  the  historianB  who 
are  most  favorable  to  Turgot  and  his  followers  are  usuallj  most 
hostile  to  the  actions  and  associations  of  the  great  revolationaiy 
chamber  successively  swayed  by  a  Yergniaud,  a  Danton,  a  Bobes- 
pierre.  Between  the  two,  Condorcet's  name  has  been  allowed  to 
lie  hidden  for  the  most  part  in  a  certain  obscurity,  or  else  hu 
been  covered  with  those  taunts  and  innuendoes  which  portisaDB 
are  wont  to  lavish  on  men  of  whom  they  do  not  know  exactly 
whether  they  are  with  or  against  them. 

Generally,  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  criticized  in  bloeks 
and  sections,  and  Condorcct  cannot  be  accurately  placed  under 
any  of  these  received  schools.     He  was  an  EconomiBty  but  he 
was  something  more ;  for  the  most  characteristic  article  in  his 
creed  was  a  passionate  belief  in  the  infinite  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.     He  was  more  of  a  Girondin  than  a  Jacobin,  yet 
he  did  not  always  act,  any  more  than  he  always  thought,  wifli  the 
Girondins ;  and  he  did  not  fall  when  they  fell,  but  was  proscribed 
by  a  decree  specially  levelled  at  himself.    Isolation  of  this  kind  is 
assuredly  no  merit  in  political  action,  but  it  explains  the  coldnets 
with  which  Condorcet's  memory  has  been  treated ;  and  it  flowed 
from  some  marked  singularities  both  of  character  and  opinion, 
which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  if  we  consider  the  position  of 
the  man,  and  the  lustre  of  that  ever-memorable  time.     "  Condor- 
cet,"  said  D'Alembert,  "  is  a  volcano  covered  with  snow,*'    Said 
another,  less  picturesquely, "  He  is  a  sheep  in  a  passion.''     •*Tou 
may  say  of  the  intelli<rence  of  Condorcet  in  relation  to  hiBpe^ 
son,"  wrote  Madame  Roland,  "  that  it  is  a  subtle  essence  soaked 
in  cotton."     The  curious  mixture  disclosed  by  sayings  like  thcec, 
of  warm  impulse  and  fine  purpose  with  immovable  reserve,  only 
shows  that  he  of  whom  thoy  were  spoken   belonged  to  the  claw 
of  natures  which  may  he  called   non-conductinir.     They  are  not 
effective,  because  without  this  effluence  of  power  and  feeling 
from  within,  the  hearer  or  onlooker  is  stirred  by  no  sympathetic 
thrill.     They  cannot  be  the  happiest,  because  consciousness  of  the 
inequality  between  expression  and  meaning,  between  the  inflaence 
mtended  and  the  impression  conveyed,  must  be  as  tormentinfr  as 
to  one  who  dreams  is  the  vain  effort  to  strike  a  blow.    If  to  u 
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of  ibis  non-condncting  temperament  is  fanpoeaiUe  in  the  retlfy 

greatest  sorts  of  men,  like  St.  Panl,  St.  Bernard,  or  Luther,  at 
least  it  is  no  proper  object  of  blame;  for  it  is  constantly  the 
companion  of  lofty  and  generous  aspiration.  It  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  Condorcet  should  have  permitted  himself  te  be 
drawn  into  a  position  where  his  want  of  that  magical  quality, 
by  which  even  the  loathed  and  loathsome  Marat  could  gain  the 
sympathies  of  men,  should  be  so  conspicuously  made  visible. 
Prankly,  the  character  of  Condorcet,  unlike  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, offers  nothing  te  the  theatrical  instinct.  None  the 
less  on  this  account  should  we  weigh  the  contributions  which  he 
made  te  the  stock  of  science  and  social  speculation,  and  recog- 
nize  the  fine  elevation  of  his  sentimente,  his  noble  solicitude  for 
buman  well-being,  his  eager  and  resolute  belief  in  ito  indefinite 
expansion,  and  the  devotion  which  sealed  his  faith  by  a  destiny 
that  was  as  tragical  as  any  in  those  bloody  and  most  tragical 
iay& 


Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  circumstances  of 
Condorcet's  life  were  as  little  externally  disturbed  or  specially 
remarkable  as  those  of  any  other  geometer  and  thinker  of  the 
time.  He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  Piccardy,  in  the  year  1743. 
His  father  was  a  cavalry  officer  ;  but  as  he  died  when  his  son  was 
only  three  years  old,  he  could  have  exerted  no  influence  upon  the 
Future  philosopher,  save  such  as  comes  of  transmission  tiirough 
blood  and  tissue.  Condillac  was  his  uncle,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  anv  intercourse  between  them.  His  mother  was  a  devout  and 
trembling  soul,  who  dedicated  her  child  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
for  eight  years  or  more  made  him  wear  the  dress  of  a  little  girl, 
by  way  of  sheltering  him  against  the  temptetions  and  unbelief  of 
a  vile  world.  So  long  as  women  are  held  by  opinion  and  usage 
in  a  state  of  educational  and  political  subjection  which  prevente 
the  growth  of  a  large  intelligence,  made  healthy  and  energetic 
bv  knowledge  and  by  activity,  we  may  expect  to  read  of  pious 
extravagances  of  this  kind.  Condorcet  was  weakened  physically 
by  much  confinement  and  the  constraint  of  cumbrous  clothing ; 
and  not  even  his  dedication  to  the  Holy  Virgin  prevented  him 
from  growing  up  the  most  ardent  of  the  admirers  of  Volteire. 
His  earliest  instnictors,  as  happened  to  most  of  the  skeptical  phi- 
losophers, were  the  Jesuits,  then  within  a  few  years  of  their  falL 
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That  these  adroit  men,  armed  with  all  the  arts  and  traditions 
which  their  order  had  acquired  in  three  centuries,  and  with  the 
training  of  the  nation  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands,  should 
still  have  been  unable  to  shield  their  persons  from  proscription 
and  their  creed  from  hatred,  is  a  remarkable  and  satisfactory  in- 
stance how  little  it  avails  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  have  a  monopdj 
of  official  education,  if  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  be  oat  of 
harmony  with  those  most  potent  agencies  which  we  sum  up  as 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Jesuits  were  the  great  official  teach- 
ers of  France  for  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1764  the  order  was  thrust  forth  from  the  country,  and  thej  left 
behind  them  an  army  of  the  bitterest  enemies  Ghristiauitj  has 
ever  had.  To  do  them  justice,  they  were  destroyed  by  weapons 
which  they  had  themselves  supplied.  The  intelligence  which 
they  had  so  honorably  developed  and  sharpened  turned  inevita- 
bly against  the  incurable  faults  in  their  own  system.  They  were 
admirable  teachers  of  mathematics.  Gondorcet,  instructed  b;  the 
Jesuits  at  Rheims,  was  able,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old, 
to  go  through  such  performances  in  analysis  as  to  win  especial 
applause  from  illustrious  judges  like  D*Alembert  and  Clairaut 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Jesuits,  as  it  has  ever  been  for 
all  enemies  of  movement,  to  constrain  within  prescribed  limits 
the  activity  which  has  once  been  effectively  stirred.  Mathematics 
has  always  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  a  harmless  branch  of 
knowledge  ;  but  the  mental  energy  tliat  mathematics  fii-st  touched 
is  sure  to  turn  itself  by-and-by  to  more  complex  and  dangerous 
subjects  in  the  scientific  hierarchy. 

At  any  rate,  Condorcet's  curiosity  was  very  speedily  drawn 
to  problems  beyond  those  which  geometry  and  algebra  preteudto 
solve.    "  For  thirty  years,"  he  wrote  in  1790, "  I  have  hardly  ever 
passed  a  single  day  without  meditating  on  the  political  sciences." 
Thus,  when  only  seventeen,  when  the  ardor  of  even  the  choicest 
spirits  is  usually  most  purely  intellectual,  moral  and  social  feel- 
ing was  rising  in  Condorcet  to  that  supremacy  which  it  after- 
wards attained   in  him  to  so  admirable  a  degree.     He  wrote 
essays  on  integral  calculus,  but  he  was  already  beginning  to  re- 
flect upon  the  the  laws  of  human  societies  and  the  conditions  of 
moral  obligation.     At  the   root  of   Condorcet's   nature  was  a 
profound  sensibility   of   constitution.     One   of   his  biographers 
explains  his  early  enthusiasm  for  virtue  and  human  welfare  as 
the  conclusion  of  a  kind  of  syllogism.     It  is  possible  that  the 
syllogism  was  only  the  later  shape  into  which  an  instinctive 
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npnlte  threw  itself  by  waj  of  rational  intrenchment.  This 
mBibility  caused  Condorcet  to  abandon  the  barbarous  pleasures 
[  the  chase,  which  had  at  first  powerfully  attracted  him.  To 
erive  delight  from  what  inflicts  pain  on  any  sentient  creature 
SYolted  his  conscience  and  offended  his  reason;  because  he 
eroeiyed  that  the  character  which  does  not  shrink  from  asso- 
iating  its  own  joy  with  the  anguish  of  another  is  either  found 
r  left  mortally  blunted  to  the  finest  impressions  of  humanity. 
t  was  this  same  sensibility,  fortified  by  reason,  which  drove 
im  while  almost  still  at  school  to  reflect,  as  he  confided 
>  Turgot  he  had  done,  on  the  moral  ideas  of  rirtue  and 
istice. 

It  is  thus  assured  that  from  the  beginning  Condorcet  was 
nable  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  special- 
(t,  but  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  social  aims  at  the  head  and 
-ont  of  his  life,  and  of  subordinating  to  them  all  other  pursuits, 
"hat  he  values  knowledge  only  as  a  means  to  social  action,  is 
ne  of  the  highest  titles  to  our  esteem  that  any  philosopher  can 
are.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  has  penetrated  no  man  more  fully 
tian  Condorcet,  though  there  are  other  thinkers  to  whom  time 
nd  chance  have  been  more  favorable  in  making  that  temper  per- 
lanently  productive.  There  is  a  fine  significance  in  his  words, 
fter  the  dismissal  of  the  great  and  virtuous  Turgot  from  office : 
We  have  had  a  delightful  dream,  but  it  was  too  brief.  Now 
mean  to  apply  myself  to  geometry.  It  is  terribly  cold  to  be  for 
lie  future  laboring  only  for  the  gloriole^  after  flattering  oneself 
>r  a  while  that  one  was  working  for  the  public  weal."  It  is 
rue  that  a  geometer,  too,  works  for  the  public  weal ;  but  the 
rocess  is  tardier,  and  we  may  well  pardon  an  impatience  that 
prung  of  reasoned  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  There  is 
omething  much  more  attractive  about  Condorcet's  undisguised 
isappointment  at  having  to  exchange  active  public  labor  for  geo- 
letrical  problems,  than  in  the  afiPected  satisfaction  convention- 
lly  professed  by  statesmen  when  driven  from  place  to  their 
ooks.  His  correspondence  shows  that  even  when  his  mind 
Bemed  to  be  most  concentrated  upon  his  special  studies,  he  was 
icessantly  on  the  alert  for  every  new  idea,  book,  transaction, 
liat  was  likely  to  stimulate  the  love  of  virtue  in  individuals,  or 
0  increase  the  strength  of  justice  in  society.  It  would  have 
een,  m  one  sense,  more  fortunate  for  him  to  have  cared  less  for 
igh  social  interests,  if  we  remember  the  contention  of  his  latter 
ays,  and  the  catastrophe  which  brought  them  to  so  frightful  a 
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close.  Bnt  Condorcet  was  not  one  of  those  natures  who  can 
think  it  happiness  to  look  passively  out  from  the  tranquil  liter- 
ary watch-tower  upon  the  mortal  struggles  of  a  society  in  a 
state  of  revolution.  In  measuring  other  men  of  science  — 
as  his  two  volumes  of  Eloges  abundantly  show -» one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  on  anj 
trait  of  zeal  for  social  improvement,  of  anxiety  that  the  li?e8 
and  characters  of  our  fellows  should  be  better  worth  having. 
He  was  himself  too  absolutely  possessed  by  this  social  spirit  to 
have  flinched  from  his  career,  even  if  he  had  foreseen  the  ma^ 
tyrdom  which  was  to  consummate  it.  "  You  are  very  happy," 
he  once  wrote  to  Turgot,  ^^  in  your  passion  for  the  public  good, 
and  your  power  to  satisfy  it ;  it  is  a  great  consolation,  and  of  an 
order  very  superior  to  that  of  study •" 

In  1769,  at  tlie  age  of  six-and-twenty,  Condorcet  became  con- 
nected with  the  Academy ;  to  the  mortification  of  his  relations, 
who  hardly  pardoned  him  for  not  being  a  captain  of  cavalry,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him.  About  the  same  time  or  a  little 
later,  he  performed  a  pilgrimage  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly  help 
making  a  mark  upon  a  character  so  deeply  impressible.  In  com- 
pany with  D'Alembert,  he  went  to  Ferney  and  saw  Voltaire.  To 
the  position  of  Voltaire  in  Europe  in  1770  there  has  never  been 
any  other  man's  position  in  any  age  wholly  comparable.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  been  one  or  two  of  the  great  popes,  and  a 
great  ecclesiastic  like  St.  Bernard,  who  had  exercised  a  spiritual 
authority,  pretty  universally  submitted  to,  or  even  spontaneously 
invoked,  throughout  western  Europe.  But  these  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  powerful  organization  and  an  accepted  system. 
Voltaire  filled  a  place  before  men's  eyes  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  conspicuous  and  as  authoritative  as  that  of  St.  Bernard 
in  the  twelfth.  The  difference  was  that  Voltaire's  place  was 
absolutely  unofficial  in  its  origin,  and  indebted  to  no  system  nor 
or<^anization  for  its  maint-enance.  Again,  there  have  been  others, 
like  Bacon  or  Descartes,  destined  to  make  a  far  more  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  ideas  which  have  extended  the  powers 
and  elevated  the  happiness  of  men ;  but  these  great  spirits  for 
the  most  part  labored  for  the  generation  that  followed  them,  and 
won  comparatively  slight  recognition  from  their  own  age.  Vol- 
taire, during  his  life,  enjoyed  to  the  full  not  only  the  admiration 
that  belongs  to  the  poet,  but  something  of  the  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  thinker,  and  even  something  of  the  glory  usually 
reserved  for  captains  and  conquerors  of  renown.     No  other  man 
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lefore  or  since  ever  hit  so  exactly  the  mark  of  his  time  on  every 
ide,  so  precisely  met  the  conditions  of  fame  for  the  moment, 
Lor  80  thoroughly  dazzled  and  reigned  over  the  foremost  men 
.nd  women  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Wherever  else  intel- 
ectual  fame  has  approached  the  fame  of  Voltaire,  it  has  been 
K)8tlmmous.  With  him  it  was  immediate  and  splendid.  Into 
he  secret  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  we  need  not  here 
>articularly  inquire.  He  was  an  unsurpassed  master  of  the  art 
>f  literary  expression  in  a  country  where  that  art  is  more  highly 
)rized  than  anywhere  else;  he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  wits 
UDong  a  people  whose  relish  for  wit  is  a  supreme  passion ;  he 
iron  the  admiration  of  the  lighter  souls  by  his  plays,  of  the 
earned  by  his  interest  in  science,  of  the  men  of  letters  by  his 
lever-ceasing  flow  of  essays,  criticisms,  and  articles,  not  one  of 
iirhich  lacks  vigor  and  freshness  and  sparkle ;  he  was  the  most 
ictive,  bitter,  and  telling  foe  of  what  was  then  the  most  justly 
ibhorred  of  all  institutions,  —  the  Church.  Add  to  these  re- 
markable titles  to  honor  and  popularity  that  he  was  no  mere 
leclaimer  against  oppression  and  injustice  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  strenuous,  persevering,  and  absolutely  indefatigable  cham- 
pion of  every  victim  of  oppression  or  injustice  whose  case  was 
once  brought  under  his  eye. 
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Morris,  Gborob  P.,  an  American  jourDalist  and  poet;  born  at 
Philadelphia,  October  10,  1802;  died  at  New  York,  July  6,  1864. 
In  1823,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Woodworth,  he  founded  the 
"  New  York  Mirror ;  "  N.  P.  Willis  soon  becoming  associated  with 
them.  The  journal  was  continued  until  1842,  and  in  the  following 
year  Morris  and  Willis  started  the  "  New  Mirror,"  which  serenl 
times  changed  its  name,  lastly,  in  1846,  to  the  '^Home  Journal," 
which  is  still  continued.  In  1842  Morris  put  forth  a  Tolumeof 
prose  sketches  entitled  "The  Little  Trenchman  and  His  Water 
Lots ;  "  in  1837  he  produced  "  Briercliff,"  a  successful  drama,  and 
in  1842  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera^  "  The  Maid  of  Sax- 
ony." He  is  best  known  as  a  song  writer.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  "  Poetical  Works  "  was  published  in  1860. 

« 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tbeb. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ! 
In  youth,  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I  '11  protect  it  now. 
'T  was  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot  j 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land .  and  sea. 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies* 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shad« ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played ; 
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Ify  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand-* 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

And  let  that  old  oak  stand  I 


My  heart-strings  round  thee  clingy 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  1 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  still  brare; 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spol ! 
While  I  Ve  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


I'm  with  You  Once  Agaik. 

I'm  with  you  once  again,  my  friends; 

No  more  my  footsteps  roam ; 
Where  it  began,  my  journey  ends. 

Amid  the  scenes  of  home. 
No  other  clime  has  skies  so  blue. 

Or  streams  so  broad  and  clear ; 
And  where  are  hearts  so  warm  and  true 

As  those  that  meet  me  here  ? 


Since  last,  with  spirits  wild  and  free, 

I  pressed  my  native  strand, 
I  've  wandered  many  miles  at  sea^ 

And  many  miles  on  land; 
I  've  seen  fair  realms  of  the  earth. 

By  rude  commotion  torn. 
Which  taught  me  how  to  prize  the  worth 

Of  that  where  I  was  bom. 


In  other  countries  when  I  heard 

The  language  of  my  own. 
How  fondly  each  familiar  word 

Awoke  an  answering  tone  I 
But  when  our  woodland  songs  wer«  sung 

Upon  a  foreign  mart, 
The  vows  that  faltered  on  the  tongue 

With  rapture  thrilled  the  heart. 
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My  native  land !  I  turn  to  you, 

With  blessing  and  with  prayer. 
Where  man  is  brave  and  woman  trae. 

And  free  as  mountain-air. 
Long  may  our  flag  in  triumph  wave. 

Against  the  world  combined, 
And  friends  a  welcome  —  foes  a  grave 

Within  our  borders  find. 


A  Southern  Refrain. 

Kkab  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow. 

Long  time  ago  I 
Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow, 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low ; 
But,  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished, 

Long  time  ago  I 

Bock  and  tree  and  flowing  water, 

Long  time  ago  I 
Bee  and  bird  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know  I 
While  to  my  fond  words  she  listened. 

Murmuring  low, 
Tenderly  her  dove  eyes  glistened, 

Long  time  ago  1 

Mingled  were  our  hearts  forever  I 

Long  time  ago  I 
Can  I  now  forget  her  ?    Never  I 

No,  lost  one,  no  ! 
To  her  grave  these  tears  are  given. 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She 's  the  star  I  missed  from  heaven, 

Long  time  ago  1 
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Andbomeda. 

(From  "  The  Epic  of  Hades.'^ 

Then  I  came 
On  one  a  maiden,  meek  with  folded  hands, 
Seated  against  a  rugged  face  of  cliff, 
In  silent  thought.     Anon  she  raised  her  arms^ 
Her  gleaming  arms,  above  her  on  the  rock, 
With  hands  which  clasped  each  other,  till  she  showed 
As  in  a  statue,  and  her  white  robe  fell 
Down  from  her  maiden  shoulders,  and  I  knew 
The  fair  form  as  it  seemed  chained  to  the  stone 
By  some  invisible  gyves,  and  named  her  name : 
And  then  she  raised  her  frightened  eyes  to  mine 
As  one  who,  long  expecting  some  great  fear. 
Scarce  sees  deliverance  come.    But  when  she  saw 
Only  a  kindly  glance,  a  softer  look 
Came  in  them,  and  she  answered  to  my  thought 
With  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 

''  I  did  but  muse 
Upon  the  painful  past,  long  dead  and  done. 
Forgetting  I  was  saved. 

"  The  angry  clouds 
Burst  always  on  the  low  flat  plains,  and  swept 
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The  harvest  to  the  ocean ;  all  the  land 
Was  wasted.    A  great  serpent  from  the  deep. 
Lifting  his  horrible  head  above  their  homeSi 
Devoured  the  children.    And  the  people  prayed 
In  vain  to  careless  gods* 

^*  On  that  dear  land. 
Which  now  was  turned  into  a  sullen  sea, 
Oazing  in  safety  from  the  stately  towers 
Of  my  sire's  palace,  I,  a  princess,  saw, 
Lapt  in  soft  luxury  within  my  bower, 
The  wreck  of  humble  homes  come  whirling  by, 
The  drowning,  bleating  flocks,  the  bellowing  herdfl. 
The  grain  scarce  husbanded  by  toiling  hands 
Upon  the  sunlit  plain,  rush  to  the  sea, 
With  floating  corpses.    On  the  rain-swept  hills 
The  remnant  of  the  people  huddled  close, 
Homeless  and  starving.     All  my  being  was  filled 
With  pity  for  them,  and  I  joyed  to  give 
What  food  and  shelter  and  compassionate  hands 
Of  woman  might.  I  took  the  little  ones 
And  clasped  them  shivering  to  the  virgin  breast 
Which  knew  no  other  touch  but  theirs,  and  gave 
Raiment  and  food.    My  sire,  not  stern  to  me, 
Smiled  on  me  as  he  saw.    My  gentle  mother. 
Who  loved  me  with  a  closer  love  than  binds 
A  mother  to  her  son ;  and  sunned  herself 
In  my  fresh  beauty,  seeing  in  my  young  gaze 
Her  own  fair  vanished  youth ;  doted  on  me. 
And  fain  had  kept  my  eyes  from  the  sad  sights 
That  pained  them.     But  my  heart  was  faint  in  me, 
Seeing  the  ineffable  miseries  of  life, 
And  that  mysterious  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  helpless  to  allay  them.     All  in  vain 
Were  prayer  and  supplication,  all  in  vain 
The  costly  victims  steamed.     The  vengeful  clouds 
Hid  the  tierce  sky,  and  still  the  ruin  came. 
And  wallowing  his  grim  length  within  the  flood. 
Over  the  ravaged  fields  and  homeless  homes, 
The  fell  sea-monster  raged,  sating  his  jaws 
With  blood  and  rapine. 

'*  Then  to  the  dread  shrine 
Of  Ammon  went  the  priests,  and  reverend  chiefs 
Of  all  the  nation.     White-robed,  at  their  head, 
Went  slow  my  royal  sire.     The  oracle 
Spoke  clear,  not  as  ofttimes  in  words  ol»sr>urp. 
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Ambigaous.    And  as  we  stood  to  meet 
The  suppliants  —  she  who  bare  msi  with  her  head 
Upon  my  neck  «>  we  cheerful  and  with  song 
Welcomed  their  swift  retom ;  aogoring  well 
From  such  a  quick-sped  mission. 

^  But  my  sire 
Hid  his  face  from  me,  and  the  crowd  of  priests 
And  nobles  looked  not  at  ns.    And  no  word 
Was  spoken  till  at  last  one  drew  a  scroll 
And  gare  it  to  the  queen,  who  straightway  swooosd^ 
Haring  read  it,  on  my  breast,  and  then  I  saw, 
I  the  young  girl  whose  soft  life  scarcely  knew 
Shadow  of  sorrow,  I  whose  heart  was  full 
Of  pity  for  the  rest,  what  doom  was  mineu 

^I  think  I  hardly  knew  in  that  dread  hour 
The  fear  that  came  anon;  I  was  transformed 
Into  a  champion  of  my  race,  made  strong 
With  a  new  courage,  glorying  to  meet^ 
In  all  the  ecstasy  of  sacrifice. 
Death  face  to  face.    Some  god,  I  know  not  who* 
Overspread  me,  and  despite  my  mother's  tears 
And  my  stem  father's  grie^  I  met  my  fate 
Unshrinking. 

<<  When  the  moon  rose  clear  from  eloud 
Once  more  again  over  the  midnight  sea, 
And  that  vast  watery  plain,  where  were  before 
Hundreds  of  happy  homes,  and  well-tilled  fields, 
And  purple  vineyards ;  from  my  father's  towers 
The  white  procession  went  along  the  paths. 
The  high  cliff  paths,  which  well  I  loved  of  old, 
Among  the  myrtles.    Priests  with  censers  went 
And  offerings,  robed  in  white,  and  round  their  brows 
The  sacred  fillet    With  his  nobles  walked 
My  sire  with  breaking  heart.     My  mother  clung 
To  me  the  victim,  and  the  young  girls  went 
With  wailing  and  with  tears.    A  solemn  strain 
The  soft  flutes  sounded,  as  we  went  by  night 
To  a  wild  headland,  rock-based  in  the  sea. 

^  There  on  a  sea- worn  rock,  upon  the  rerge. 
To  some  rude  stanchions,  high  abore  my  head. 
They  bound  me.    Out  at  sea,  a  black  reef  rose, 
Washed  by  the  constant  surge,  wherein  a  cave 
Harbored  deep  down  the  monster.    The  sad  queen 
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Would  scarcely  leare  me,  though  the  priests  sbnuik  back 

In  terror.    Last,  torn  from  my  endless  kiss. 

Swooning  they  bore  her  upwards.    All  my  robe 

Fell  from  my  lifted  arms,  and  left  displayed 

The  virgin  treasure  of  my  breasts ;  and  then 

The  white  procession  through  the  moonlight  streamed 

Upwards,  and  soon  their  soft  flutes  sounded  low 

Upon  the  high  lawns,  leaving  me  alone. 

There  stood  I  in  the  moonlight,  left  alone 

Against  the  sea- worn  rock.     Hardly  I  knew, 

Seeing  only  the  bright  moon  and  summer  sea. 

Which  gently  heaved  and  surged,  and  kissed  the  ledge 

With  smooth  warm  tides,  what  fate  was  mine.    I  seemed, 

Soothed  by  the  quiet,  to  be  resting  still 

Within  my  maiden  chamber,  and  to  watch 

The  moonlight  thro'  my  lattice.     Then  again 

Fear  came,  and  then  the  pride  of  sacrifice 

Filled  me,  as  on  the  high  cliff  lawns  I  heard 

The  wailing  cries,  the  chanted  liturgies, 

And  knew  me  bound  forsaken  to  the  rock, 

And  saw  the  monster-haunted  depths  of  sea. 

'^  So  all  night  long  upon  the  sandy  shores 
I  heard  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  wave. 
And  all  night  long  the  hidden  sea  caves  made 
A  ghostly  echo ;  and  the  sea  birds  mewed 
Around  me ;  once  I  heard  a  mocking  laugh, 
As  of  some  scornful  Nereid ;  once  the  waters 
Broke  louder  on  the  scarped  reefs,  and  ebbed 
As  if  the  monster  coming ;  but  again 
He  came  not,  and  the  dead  moon  sank,  and  stiU 
Only  upon  the  cliffs  the  wails,  the  chants, 
And  I  forsaken  on  my  sea-worn  rock. 
And  lo,  the  monster-haunted  depths  of  sea. 

"  Till  at  the  dead  dark  hour  before  the  dawn, 
When  sick  men  die,  and  scarcely  fear  itself 
Bore  up  my  weary  eyelids,  a  great  surge 
Burst  on  the  rock,  and  slowly,  as  it  seemed, 
The  sea  sucked  downward  to  its  depths  laid  bare 
The  hidden  reefs,  and  then  before  my  eyes  — 
Oh,  terrible  !  a  huge  and  loathsome  snsdLe 
Lifted  his  dreadful  crest  and  scaly  side 
Above  the  wave,  in  bulk  and  length  so  large, 
Coil  after  hideous  coil,  that  scarce  the  eye 
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Could  measure  its  full  horror ;  the  great  jaws 
Dropped  as  with  gore ;  the  large  and  furious  eyes 
Were  iired  with  blood  and  lust.     Nearer  he  came, 
Aud  slowly,  with  a  devilish  glare,  more  neari 
Till  his  hot  foetor  choked  me,  and  his  tongue. 
Forked  horribly  from  out  his  poisonous  jaws. 
Played  lightning-like  around  me.     For  a  while 
I  swooned,  and  when  I  knew  my  life  again. 
Death's  bitterness  was  past. 

^'Then  with  a  bound 
Leaped  up  the  broad  red  sun  above  the  sea, 
And  lit  the  horrid  fulgor  of  his  scales, 
And  struck  upon  the  rock ;  and  as  I  turned 
My  head  in  the  last  agony  of  death, 
I  knew  a  brilliant  sunbeam  swiftly  leaping 
Downward  from  crag  to  crag,  and  felt  new  hope 
Where  all  was  hopeless.     On  the  hills  a  shout 
Of  joy,  and  on  the  rocks  the  ring  of  the  mail; 
And  while  the  hungry  serpent's  gloating  eyes 
Were  fixed  on  me,  a  knight  in  casque  of  gold 
And  blazing  shield,  who  with  his  flashing  blade 
Fell  on  the  monster.     Long  the  conflict  raged. 
Till  all  the  rocks  were  red  with  blood  and  slime, 
And  yet  my  champion  from  those  horrible  jaws 
And  dreadful  coils  was  scatheless.     Zeus  his  sire 
Protected,  and  the  awful  shield  he  bore 
Withered  the  monster's  life  and  left  him  cold ; 
Dragging  his  helpless  length  and  grovelling  crest ; 
And  o'er  his  glaring  eyes  the  films  of  death 
Crept,  and  his  writhing  flank  and  hiss  of  hate 
The  great  deep  swallowed  down,  and  blood  and  spume 
Rose  on  the  wavos  ;  and  a  strange  wailing  cry 
Resounded  o'er  the  waters,  and  the  sea 
Bellowed  within  its  hollow-sounding  caves. 

"  Then  knew  I,  I  was  saved,  and  with  me  all 
The  people.     From  my  wrists  he  loosed  the  gyves, 
My  hero ;  and  within  his  godlike  arms 
Bore  me  by  slippery  rock  and  difficult  path, 
To  where  my  mother  prayed.     There  was  no  need 
To  ask  my  love.     Without  a  spoken  word 
Love  lit  his  fires  within  me.     My  young  heart 
Went  forth,  Love  calling,  and  I  gave  him  all. 

^  Dost  thou  then  wonder  that  the  memory 
Of  this  supreme  brief  moment  lingers  still, 
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Wliile  all  the  happy  uneventful  years 

Of  wedded  life,  and  all  the  fair  young  growth 

Of  offspring,  and  the  tranquil  later  joys. 

Nay,  even  the  fierce  eventful  fight  which  raged 

When  we  were  wedded,  fade  and  are  deceased. 

Lost  in  the  irrecoverable  past  ? 

Nay,  'tis  not  strange.    Always  the  memory 

Of  overwhelming  perils  or  great  joys, 

Avoided  or  enjoyed,  writes  its  own  trace 

With  such  deep  characters  upon  our  lives. 

That  all  the  rest  are  blotted.    In  this  place, 

Where  is  not  action,  thought,  or  count  of  time. 

It  is  not  weary,  as  it  were  on  earth. 

To  dwell  on  these  old  memories.    Time  is  bom 

Of  dawns  and  sunsets,  days  that  wax  and  wane 

And  stamp  themselves  upon  the  yielding  face 

Of  fleeting  human  life ;  but  here  there  is 

Morning  nor  evening,  act  nor  suffering, 

But  only  one  unchanging  Present  holds 

Our  being  suspended.    One  blest  day  indeed, 

Or  centuries  ago  or  yesterday. 

There  came  among  us  one  who  was  Divine, 

Not  as  our  gods,  joyous  and  breathing  strength 

And  careless  life,  but  crowned  with  a  new  crown 

Of  suffering,  and  a  great  light  came  witii  him. 

And  with  him  he  brought  Time  and  a  new  sense 

Of  dim,  long-vanished  years ;  and  since  he  passed 

I  seem  to  see  new  meaning  in  my  fate. 

And  all  the  deeds  I  tell  of.     Evermore 

The  young  life  comes,  bound  to  the  cruel  rocks 

Alone.     Before  it  the  unfatliomed  sea 

Smiles,  filled  with  monstrous  growths  that  wait  to 

Its  innocence.     Far  off  the  voice  and  hand 

Of  love  kneel  by  in  agony,  and  entreat 

The  seeming  careless  gods.    Still  when  the  deep 

Is  smoothest,  lo,  the  deadly  fangs  and  coils 

Lurk  near,  to  smite  with  death.     And  down  the  c 

Of  Duty,  like  a  sudden  sunbeam,  springs 

Some  golden  soul  half  mortal,  half  divine. 

Heaven-sent,  and  breaks  the  chain ;  and  evermore 

For  sacrifice  they  die,  through  sacrifice 

They  live,  and  are  for  others,  and  no  grief 

Which  smites  the  humblest  but  reverberates 

Thro'  all  the  close-set  files  of  life,  and  takes 

The  princely  soul  that  from  its  royal  towers 

Looks  down  and  sees  the  sorrow. 
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**  Sir,  farewell  1 
If  thou  ghotildst  meet  my  children  on  the  earth 
Or  here,  for  maybe  it  is  long  ago 
Since  I  and  they  were  living,  say  to  them 
I  only  mnse  a  little  here,  and  wait 
The  waking." 

And  her  lifted  arms  sank  down 
Upon  her  knees,  and  as  I  passed  I  saw  her 
Qazing  with  soft  rapt  eyes,  and  on  her  lips 
A  smile  as  of  a  saint. 


Gilbert  Beckett  and  the  Fair  Saraoih. 

The  last  crusader's  helm  had  gleamed 

Upon  the  yellow  Syrian  shore ; 
No  more  the  war-worn  standards  streamed. 

The  stout  knights  charged  and  fell  no  more; 
Ko  more  the  Paynim  grew  afraid— 

The  crescent  floated  o'er  the  cross. 
But  to  one  simple  heathen  maid 

Her  country's  gain  was  bitter  loss ; 

For  love,  which  knows  not  race  or  creed, 

Had  bound  her  with  its  subtle  chain,  — 
Love,  which  still  makes  young  hearts  to  bleed. 

For  this  one,  mingled  joy  with  pain, 
And  left  for  one  brief  hour  of  bliss, 

One  little  span  of  hopes  and  fears. 
The  memory  of  a  parting  kiss. 

And  what  poor  solace  comes  of  tearsi 

A  lowly  English  squire  was  he, 

A  prisoner  chained,  enslaved,  and  sold 
A  lady  she  of  high  deg^e. 

'T  is  an  old  tale  and  often  told : 
T?  was  pity  bade  the  brown  cheek  glow, 

T?  was  love  and  pity  drew  the  sigh, 
'T  was  love  that  made  the  soft  tear  flow. 

The  sweet  sad  night  she  bade  him  fly. 

Far  from  the  scorching  Syrian  plain 
The  brave  ship  bears  the  Saxon  home  | 

Once  more  to  mists  and  rains  again, 
And  verdant  English  lawns,  they  oome. 
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I  know  not  if  as  now  *t  was  then, 

Or  if  the  growing  ages  move 
The  careless,  changeful  hearts  of  men 

More  slowly  to  the  thoughts  of  love ; 

But  woman's  heart  was  then,  as  now. 

Tender  and  passionate  and  true. 
Think,  gentle  ladies,  ye  who  know 

Love's  power,  what  pain  that  poor  heart  knaw| 
How,  living  always  o'er  again 

The  sweet  short  past,  she  knew,  too  late, 
'T  was  love  had  bound  the  captive's  chain. 

Which  broken  left  her  desolate. 

Till  by  degrees  the  full  young  cheek 

Grew  hollow,  and  the  liquid  eyes 
Still  gazing  seaward,  large  and  meek. 

Took  something  of  a  sad  surprise ; 
As  one  who  learns,  with  a  strange  chill, 

'Mid  youth  and  wealth's  unclouded  day. 
Of  sad  lives  full  of  pain  and  ill, 

And  thinks,  ^  And  am  I  too  as  they  f  ^ 

And  by  degrees  most  hateful  grew 

All  things  that  once  she  held  so  dear-* 
The  feathery  palms,  the  cloudless  blue, 

Tall  mosque  and  loud  muezzin  clear, 
The  knights  who  flashed  by  blinded  street 

The  lattice  lit  by  laughing  eyes, 
The  songs  around  the  fountain,  sweet 

To  maidens  under  Eastern  skies. 

And  oft  at  eve,  when  young  girls  told 

Tales  precious  to  the  girlish  hearty 
She  sat  alone,  and  loved  to  hold 

Communion  with  her  soul  apart. 
Till  at  the  last,  too  great  became 

The  hidden  weight  of  secret  care, 
And  girlish  fears  and  maiden  shame 

Were  gone,  and  only  love  was  there. 

And  so  she  fled.     I  see  her  still 

In  fancy,  desolate,  alone, 
Wander  by  arid  plain  and  hill, 

From  early  dawn  till  day  was  done  ; 
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San«stricken,  hnngry,  thirsty,  faint. 

By  perilous  paths  I  see  her  move, 
Clothed  round  with  pureness  like  a  saint, 

And  fearless  in  the  might  of  love. 

Till  lo  I  a  gleam  of  azure  sea, 

And  rude  ships  moored  upon  the  shore* 
Strange,  yet  not  wholly  strange,  for  he 

Had  dared  those  mystic  depths  before. 
And  some  good  English  seaman  bold, 

Remembering  those  he  left  at  home, 
Put  gently  back  the  offered  gold, 

And  for  love's  honor  bade  her  come. 

And  then  they  sailed.    Ko  pirate  bark 

Swooped  on  them,  for  the  Power  of  Love 
Watched  o'er  that  precious  wandering  ark, 

And  this  his  tender  little  dove. 
I  see  those  stalwart  seamen  still 

Gaze  wondering  on  that  childish  form, 
And  shelter  her  from  harm  and  ill. 

And  guide  her  safe  through  wave  and  storm. 

Till  under  grayer  skies  a  gleam 

Of  white,  and  taking  land  she  went^ 
Following  our  broad  imperial  stream. 

Or  rose-hung  lanes  of  smiling  Rent. 
Friendless  I  see  her,  lonely,  weak, 

Thro'  fields  where  every  flower  was  strange^ 
Go  forth  without  a  word  to  speak, 

By  burgh  and  thorp  and  moated  granga 

For  all  that  Love  himself  could  teach 

This  passionate  pilgrim  to  our  shore 
Were  but  two  words  of  Saxon  speech. 

Two  little  words  and  nothing  more  — 
"Gilbert "  and  " London ; "  like  a  flame 

To  her  sweet  lips  these  sounds  would  come, 
The  syllables  of  her  lover's  name. 

And  the  far  city  of  his  home. 

I  see  her  cool  her  weary  feet 

In  dewy  depths  of  crested  grass ; 
By  clear  brooks  fringed  with  meadow-sweety 

And  daisied  meads,  I  see  her  pass ; 
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I  see  her  innocent  girlish  glee, 
I  see  the  doubts  which  on  her  crowdf 

(yerjojed  with  bird,  or  flower,  or  tree. 
Despondent  for  the  fleeting  cloud* 

I  see  her  passing  slow,  alone, 

Bj  burgh  and  thorp  and  moated  grang«^ 
Still  murmuring  softlj  like  a  moan 

Those  two  brief  words  in  accents  strange^ 
Sometimes  would  pass  a  belted  earl 

With  squires  behind  in  brave  arraj ; 
Sometimes  some  honest,  toilwom  churl 

Would  fare  with  her  till  close  of  day. 

The  saintly  abbess,  sweet  and  sage, 

Would  wonder  as  she  ambled  by, 
Or  white-plumed  knight  or  long-haired  page 

Ride  by  her  with  inquiring  eye. 
The  friar  would  cross  himself,  and  say 

His  paternosters  o'er  and  o'er; 
The  gay  dames  whisper  Welladay  I 

And  pity  her  and  nothing  more. 

But  tender  women,  knowing  love 

And  all  the  pain  of  lonelihood, 
Would  feel  a  sweet  compassion  move, 

And  welcome  her  to  rest  and  food, 
And  walk  with  her  beyond  the  hill, 

And  kiss  her  cheek  when  she  must  go; 
And  "  Gilbert "  she  would  murmur  still. 

And  "  London  "  she  would  whisper  low. 

And  sometimes  sottish  boors  would  rise 

From  wayside  tavern,  where  they  sate. 
And  leer  from  heated  vinous  eyes, 

And  stagger  forth  with  reeling  gait. 
And  from  that  strong  unswerving  will 

And  clear  gaze  shrink  as  from  a  blow; 
And  "  Gilbert "  she  would  murmur  still. 

And  "  London  "  she  would  whisper  low. 

Then  by  the  broad  suburban  street, 
And  city  groups  that  outward  stray 

To  take  the  evening,  and  the  sweet 
Faint  breathings  of  the  dying  day  — 
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The  gay  young  'prentice,  lithe  and  slim. 

The  wimpled  maid,  demurely  shy. 
The  merchant  somewhat  grave  and  prim^ 

The  courtier  with  his  rolling  eye. 

And  more  and  more  the  growing  crowd 

Would  gather,  wondering  whence  she  came 
And  why,  with  boorish  laughter  loud. 

And  jeers  which  burnt  her  cheek  with  flame. 
For  potent  charm  to  save  from  ill 

But  one  word  she  made  answer  now : 
For  "  Gilbert "  she  would  murmur  still, 

And  ^*  Gilbert  ^  she  would  whisper  low. 

Till  some  good  pitiful  soul — not  then 

Our  London  was  as  now  o'ergrown  — 
Pressed  through  the  idle  throng  of  men. 

And  led  her  to  his  home  alone. 
And  signing  to  her  he  would  find 

Him  whom  she  sought,  went  forth  again 
And  left  her  there  with  heart  and  mind 

Distracted  by  a  new-bom  pain. 

For  surely  then,  when  doubt  was  o'er, 

A  doubt  before  a  stranger  came, 
**  He  loved  me  not,  or  loves  no  more.** 

Oh,  virgin  pride  1  oh,  maiden  shame  I 
Almost  she  fled,  almost  the  past 

Seemed  better  than  the  pain  she  knew; 
Her  veil  around  her  face  she  cast : 

Then  the  gate  swung  —  and  he  was  trut. 

Poor  child  I  they  christened  her,  and  so 

She  had  her  wish.     Ah,  yearning  hearty 
Was  love  so  sweet  then  ?  would  you  know 

Again  the  longing  and  the  smart  ? 
Came  there  no  wintry  hours  when  you 

Longed  for  your  native  skies  again. 
The  creed,  the  tongue  your  girlhood  knew, 

Aye,  even  the  longing  and  the  pain  t 

Peace  1  Love  is  Lord  of  all.    But  I, 

Seeing  her  fierce  son's  mitred  tomb^ 
Conjoin  with  fancy's  dreaming  eye 

This  love  tale,  and  that  dreadful  doom. 
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Sped  hither  by  a  hidden  will, 
O'er  sea  and  land  I  watch  her  go ; 

**  Gilbert "  I  hear  her  murmur  still, 
And  ''  London  "  still  she  whispers  low* 


Thb  Invingiblb  Abmada,  1588. 

T  IS  a  fair  eve  at  midsummer,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Drake  and  his  bold  sea  captains  all  are  out  on  Plymouth  Hoe; 
They  are  busy  at  bowls,  brare  gentlemen,  with  jovial  mirth  and 

jest 
When  watching  eyes  spy  far  away  a  sail  upon  the  West. 

A  sail!  ten  sail!  a  hundred  sail !  nay,  nigh  two  hundred  strong! 
And  up  the  sea  they  swiftly  climb  in  battle  order  long ; 
Their  high  main-royals  rake  the  skies,  as  in  a  crescent  wide, 
Like  a  thick  wood,  full  seven  miles  broad,  they  sail  on  side  by  side. 

There  is  swift  alarm  and  hurry  then,  but  never  a  thought  of  fear, 
As  the  seamen,  with  the  falling  night,  behold  the  Don  draw  near. 
''King  out  the  bells,''  cries  Hawkins,  and  across  the  darkling  main, 
England  peals  out  defiance  to  the  gathered  hosts  of  Spain. 

They  do  not  fear  the  Don,  not  they,  who  on  the  Spanish  main 
Have  fought  his  might  and  lowered  liis  pride,  again  and  yet  again; 
And  yet 't  is  fearful  odds  they  face,  when  they  sail  forth  to  meet 
Spain  and  her  great  Armada  with  the  puny  English  fleet. 

And  the  streets  grow  thronged  with  seamen,  and  the  crowds  begin 

to  shout. 
And  quick  oars  dash  and  sails  are  set,  before  the  stars  come  out 
They  weigh  their  anchors  with  a  will,  and  out  they  speed  to  sea, 
Where  up  the  Channel,  stately,  slowly,  forge  the  enemy. 

Now  St.  George  for  merry  England,  and  St.  James  for  Papal  Spain  1 
Our  seamen  are  our  chiefest  hope,  nor  shall  we  trust  in  vain. 
We  have  quenched  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  no  more,  'fore  God, 

we  swear, 
Shall  they  ever  again  flame  upward,  through  our  sweet,  free  £ng> 

lish  air. 

Now  when  they  neared  the  foeman,  as  he  loomed  across  the  sea, 

Lord  Howard  led  the  English  van,  a  Catholic  Lord  was  he. 

And  his  great  Ark  Koyal  thundered  out  her  broadsides  loud  and 

long. 
With  Drake  and  Frobisher  hard  by,  and  heroes  in  a  throng. 
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it  neyer  a  gun  the  Spaniards  fired,  bat  silent  ploaghed  and  slow, 

3  bisons  in  a  sullen  herd  across  the  prairies  go ; 

ad  behind  them  close,  like  hunters  swift,  with  hounds  that  snarl 

and  bite^ 
le  English  squadrons  followed  through  the  breezy  summer  night. 

ley  could  see  the  Dons'  high  lanterns,  in  a  brilliant  crescent  flare, 
ley  could  catch  the  Black  Friars'  moaning  chant  upon  the  mid- 
night air. 
[1  night  they  pressed  them  close,  and  ere  the  sun  began  to  flame, 
>ng  miles  away,  by  blue  Torbay,  the  warring  galleons  came. 

K)n  as  the  dawn  began  to  glow,  the  guns  began  to  roar, 
il  day  the  thundering  navies  fought  along  the  Dorset  shore, 
11  Portland  frowned  before  them,  in  the  distance  dark  and  grim, 
ad  again  the  night  stole  downward,  and  the  ghostly  cliffs  grew 
dioL 

ad  already,  praised  be  God,  who  guides  the  patriots'  noble  strife, 
lough  not  an  English  flag  is  lost,  and  scarce  an  EngUsh  life, 
3  Yaldez  yields  his  ship  and  sword,  and  into  Weymouth  Bay 
ley  tow  Oquenda's  burning  bark,  the  galleon  of  Biscay. 

ly  fades  in  night,  'mid  stress  of  fight,  and  when  to  waking  eyes 
'eshwater's  ghostly  sea  cliffs  and  the  storm-worn  Needles  rise, 
'om  a  score  of  sheltered  inlets  on  the  smiling  Solent  sea, 
igland  comes  forth  to  aid  her  sons,  with  all  her  chivalry. 

len  sails  my  Lord  of  Cumberland,  and  he  of  Oxford  too, 
*ave  Raleigh  and  Northumberland,  and  Grenville  and  Carew. 
3  to  a  field  of  honor  hasten  knights  of  deathless  fame, 
)  meet  the  blue  blood  of  Castile,  the  flower  of  England  came. 

len  with  the  wind,  the  foe  faced  round,  and  hissing  o'er  the  blue, 
)rth  from  his  lofty  broadsides  vast  his  hurtling  missiles  flew ; 
>ng  time  the  fight  confusedly  raged,  each  man  for  his  own  hand ; 
«  Greorge  I  protect  our  country,  and  the  freedom  of  our  land ! 

le  here  round  brave  Ricaldes  thick  the  English  levies  press ! 
te  there  the  keels  from  London  town,  hemmed  round  and  in  dis- 
tress ! 

ich  thunder  sure  upon  the  seas  was  never  heard  before, 

I  the  great  ordnance  smite  the  skies  with  one  unceasing  roar  I 

3w  when  the  fifth  day  of  the  fight  was  come,  St.  James's  Day, 
le  sea  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  wind  had  died  away. 
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And  from  out  the  smoke  clouds  looming  yast,  churning  the  deep  td 

foam, 
Driyen  by  three  hundred  oars  the  towering  galliasses  come. 

But  ere  they  neared  the  English  line,  a  furious  iron  hail 

Of  chain-shot  and  of  grape-shot  crashed  through  mast  and  oar  and 

sail; 
No  more  they  could,  they  turned  and  fled,  upon  our  English  sea^ 
Not  yet  such  furious  hatred  raged,  or  stubborn  brayery. 

And  upon  the  steep  white  walls  of  cliff  and  by  the  yellow  sand, 
With  pike  and  musket  hurrying  down  the  sturdy  peasants  stand, 
And  the  trembling  women  kneel  and  call  upon  the  Holy  Name, 
And  watch  the  thick  black  cloud  which  bursts  in  murderous  jets  of 
flame. 

Now  St.  George  for  our  old  England  I  for  the  Don  has  turned  and 

fled. 
With  many  a  strong  ship  sunk  or  burnt,  and  gallant  seaman  dead, 
And  by  the  last  day  of  the  week,  the  warring  squadrons  lie. 
The  f  oeman  moored  in  Calais  roads,  the  English  watching  by. 

They  sent  for  aid  to  Parma,  for  they  were  sore  beset, 
But  the  Duke  was  at  St.  Mary's  shrine,  and  could  not  succor  yet, 
For  by  Nieuport  and  by  Dunkirk,  stern,  immovable  as  Fate, 
With  stalwart  ships,  and  ordnance  strong,  the  Dutchmen  guard  the 
gate. 

Now  that  great  Sabbath  dawns  at  last,  and  from  the  foeman's  fleet 
The  deep  mass-music  rises,  and  the  incense  sickly-sweet, 
And  beneath  the  flag  of  England,  stern,  with  dauntless  hearts 

high. 
The  seamen  take  the  bread  and  wine,  and  rise  prepared  to  die. 

Then  came  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  with  a  message  from  Her  Grace, 
And  Sir  Francis  read  the  missive  with  grave  triumph  on  his  face, 
And  he  sware  an  oath,  that  come  what  would,  her  orders  should  be 

done 
Before  the  early  rose  of  dawn  proclaimed  the  coming  sun. 

And  the  summer  daylight  faded,  and  't  was  midnight  on  the  wave, 
And  among  the  close-moored  galleons  all  was  silent  as  the  gfrave, 
And  the  bright  poop  lanterns  rose  and  fell  with  the  breathing  of  the 

deep. 
And  silent  rode  the  towering  hulls,  with  the  weary  crews  asleep. 

When  two  brave  men  of  Devon,  for  Sir  Francis  bade  them  go. 
With  all  sail  set  before  the  winrl,  stole  down  upon  the  foe ; 
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Lnd  before  the  drowsy  watchmen  woke,  the  swift  destraction  came. 
is  with  a  blaze  of  wildfire  leapt  the  fireships  into  flame  I 

Then  from  the  close-thronged  ships  of  Spain  loud  cries  of  terror 

rise, 
Ls  from  their  burning  ranks  the  glare  flares  upward  to  the  skies. 
Vith  cables  cut,  and  sails  half  set,  they  drift  into  the  night, 
Lnd  many  are  crushed,  and  many  burn,  and  some  are  sunk  outright. 

Lnd  the  watchers  on  the  Dover  Cliffs  know  well  what  thing  baa 

been, 
Lnd  for  noble  England  cheer  aloud,  and  for  her  Maiden  Queen, 
f o  more,  no  more,  great  England,  shalt  thou  bow  thy  head  again 
teneath  the  Holy  Office  and  the  tyranny  of  Spain  I 

Lnd  the  conquering  English  followed,  and  upon  the  Flanders  shore, 
lopeless  the    shattered  galleons  fought,  till  fight  they  could  no 

more. 
Lnd  some  went  down  with  all  their  crews,  and  some  beat  helplessly 
Jpon  the  yeasty  quicksands  of  the  perilous  Northern  Sea. 

"hen  Sidonia  with  the  remnant,  shattered  ships  and  wounded  men, 
'led  northward,  with  the  foe  in  chase,  hoping  for  Spain  again ; 
5at  by  the  Orkneys,  lo!  the  Lord  blew  with  a  mighty  wind, 
Lnd  on  the  cruel  Irish  West  they  left  two  score  behind. 

ind  the  savage  kerns  of  Desmond,  when  the  stormy  winds  were 

o'er, 
tobbed  the  thronged  corpses  of  the  great,  upon  the  lonely  shore. 
I'here,  in  his  gold-laced  satins,  lay  the  Prince  of  Ascul6, 
kf id  friars,  and  seamen  drowned  and  dead,  and  Dons  of  high  deg^ree. 

^r  faint  with  hunger  and  with  thirst,  though  rescued  from  the  wave, 
'he  haughty  Spaniards  knew  in  turn  the  misery  of  the  slave, 
'hey  ate  the  captives'  bitter  bread,  they  who  brief  weeks  ago 
ailed  forth  in  high  disdain  and  pride  to  lay  our  England  low. 

ind  the  scattered  remnant  laboring  back  to  Spain  and  life  again 
icft  fourscore  gallant  ships  behind  and  twice  ten  thousand  men ; 
Lnd  when  in  dole  and  misery  this  great  emprise  was  done, 
'here  was  scarce  a  palace  in  all  Castile  which  did  not  mourn  a  son. 

tet  not  their  land  forget  the  men  who  fought  so  good  a  fight  I 

till  shall  our  England  keep  undimmed  their  fame,  their  memory 

bright. 
Lnd  if  again  the  foeman  come  in  power  upon  the  main, 
lay  she  find  sons  as  strong  as  those  who  broke  the  might  of  Spain  I 
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Morris,  William,  a  celebrated  English  poet  and  artist,  born  at 
Walthamstow,  near  London,  1834 ;  died  at  London,  October  3, 1896. 
He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  College  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  In  1858  he  published  "  The  Defence  of  Guinevere."  In 
1863  he  established  a  business  in  stained  glass  and  decorations. 
The  labors  of  this  successful  establishment  he  varied  with  poetical 
composition.  He  published  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  "  (1867) 
and  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  (1869-70).  These  were  followed  by 
"Love  is  Enough,  or  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond,  a  Morality" 
(1873);  *'The  iEneid  of  Virgil  done  into  English  Verse"  (1876); 
« The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsuug,  and  The  Fall  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs "  (1877).  With  Eirikr  Magnusson  he  translated  from  the 
Icelandic  "The  Story  of  Grettier  the  Strong"  (1869);  "The  Story 
of  the  Volsungs  and  the  Nibelungs  '*  (1870),  and  "Three  Northern 
Love  Stories"  (1875).  Five  lectures  delivered  in  1878-81  appeared 
as  "Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art"  (1882).  Mr.  Morris  published 
"Aims  of  Art"  (1887);  "Signs  of  Change"  (1888);  "The  Roots 
of  the  Mountains"  (1889);  "The  Tale  of  the  House  of  the 
Woliings,"  an  epic  in  prose  and  verse  (1890);  "The  Glittering 
Plain"  (1891);  "News  from  Nowhere"  (1892);  "Socialism" 
(1893);  "The  Wood  beyond  the  World"  (1894).  He  also  trans- 
lated  the  "Odyssey"  into  English  (1887). 

"The  Water  of  the  Wondrous   Isles"  was   published  posthu- 
mously in  1897, and  "The  Sundering  Flood"  in  189& 

Atalanta's  Rage. 

fFrom  "The  Earthlj  Paradlia.'O 

Upon  the  shore  of  Argolis  there  stands 
A  temple  to  the  goddess  that  he  sought, 
That,  turned  unto  the  lion-bearing  lands, 
Fenced  from  the  east,  of  cold  winds  hath  no  thought, 
Though  to  no  homestead  there  the  sheaves  are  brought, 
No  groaning  press  torments  the  close-clipped  murk, 
Lonely  the  fane  stands,  far  from  all  men's  work. 

Pass  through  a  close,  set  thick  with  myrtle^trMi^ 
Through  the  brass  doors  that  guard  the  holy  place, 
And  entering,  hear  the  washing  of  the  seas 
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That  twice  a-day  rise  high  above  the  base, 
And  with  the  south-west  urging  them,  embrace 
The  marble  feet  of  her  that  standeth  there 
That  shrink  not,  naked  though  they  be  and  fair. 

Small  is  the  fane  through  which  the  seawind  singi 
About  Queen  Venus'  well-wrought  image  white, 
But  hung  around  are  many  precious  things, 
The  gifts  of  those  who,  longing  for  delight, 
Have  hung  them  there  within  the  goddess'  sights 
And  in  return  have  taken  at  her  hands 
The  living  treasures  of  the  Grecian  lands. 

And  thither  now  has  come  Milanion, 
And  showed  unto  the  priests'  wide  open  eyes 
Gifts  fairer  than  all  those  that  there  have  shone. 
Silk  cloths,  inwrought  with  Indian  fantasies, 
And  bowls  inscribed  with  sayings  of  the  wise 
Above  the  deeds  of  foolish  living  things. 
And  mirrors  fit  to  be  the  gifts  of  kings. 

And  now  before  the  Sea-born  One  he  stands. 
By  the  sweet  veiling  smoke  made  dim  and  soft, 
And  while  the  incense  trickles  from  his  hands. 
And  while  the  odorous  smoke-wreaths  hang  aloft^ 
Thus  doth  he  pray  to  her :  "  0  Thou,  who  oft 
Hast  holpen  man  and  maid  in  their  distress, 
Despise  me  not  for  this  my  wretchedness ! 

"0  goddess,  among  us  who  dwell  below, 
Kings  and  great  men,  great  for  a  little  while. 
Have  pity  on  the  lowly  heads  that  bow, 
Nor  hate  the  hearts  that  love  them  without  guile ; 
Wilt  thou  be  worse  than  these,  and  is  thy  smile 
A  vain  device  of  him  who  set  thee  here, 
An  empty  dream  of  some  artificer  ? 

^  0,  great  one,  some  men  love,  and  are  ashamed; 
Some  men  are  weary  of  the  bonds  of  love  ; 
Yea,  and  by  some  men  lightly  art  thou  blamed. 
That  from  thy  toils  their  lives  they  cannot  more, 
And  'mid  the  ranks  of  men  their  manhood  prove. 
Alas  I  0  goddess,  if  thou  slay  est  me 
What  new  immortal  can  I  serve  but  thee  ? 
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''Think  then,  will  it  bring  honor  to  thy  head 
If  folk  say, '  Everything  aside  he  cast 
And  to  all  fame  and  honor  was  he  dead. 
And  to  his  one  hope  now  is  dead  at  last, 
Sinoe  all  unholpen  he  is  gone  and  past : 
Ah,  the  gods  love  not  man,  for  certainly. 
He  to  his  helper  did  not  cease  to  cry.' 

''Nay,  but  thou  wilt  help ;  they  who  died  before 
Not  single-hearted  as  I  deem  came  here. 
Therefore  unthanked  they  laid  their  gifts  before 
Thy  stainless  feet,  still  shiyering  with  their  fear, 
Lest  in  their  eyes  their  true  thought  might  appeary 
Who  sought  to  be  the  lords  of  that  fair  town. 
Dreaded  of  men  and  winners  of  renown. 

"  0  Queen,  thou  knowest  I  pray  not  for  this : 
0  set  us  down  together  in  some  place 
Where  not  a  voice  can  break  our  heaven  of  blisSy 
Where  naught  but  rocks  and  I  can  see  her  face, 
Softening  beneath  the  marvel  of  thy  grace. 
Where  not  a  foot  our  vanished  steps  can  track  — 
The  golden  age,  the  golden  age  come  back  1 

"  0  fairest,  hear  me  now  who  do  thy  will. 
Plead  for  thy  rebel  that  she  be  not  slain. 
But  live  and  love  and  be  thy  servant  still ; 
Ah,  give  her  joy  and  take  away  my  pain, 
And  thus  two  long-enduring  servants  gain. 
An  easy  thing  this  is  to  do  for  me, 
What  need  of  my  vain  words  to  weary  thee  I 

'<  But  none  the  less,  this  place  will  I  not  leave 
Until  I  needs  must  go  my  death  to  meet. 
Or  at  thy  hands  some  happy  sign  receive 
That  in  great  joy  we  twain  may  one  day  greet 
Thy  presence  here  and  kiss  thy  silver  feet. 
Such  as  we  deem  tliee,  fair  beyond  all  words. 
Victorious  o'er  our  servants  and  our  lords.*' 

Then  from  the  altar  back  a  space  he  drew, 
But  from  the  Queen  turned  not  his  face  away, 
But  'gainst  a  pillar  leaned,  until  the  blue 
That  arched  the  sky,  at  ending  of  the  day. 
Was  turned  to  ruddy  gold  and  changing  gray, 
And  clear,  but  low,  the  nigh-ebbed  windless  sea 
In  the  still  evening  murmured  ceaselessly. 
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And  there  he  stood  when  all  the  son  was  down. 
Nor  had  he  moved,  when  the  dim  golden  light. 
Like  the  far  lustre  of  a  godlike  town. 
Had  left  the  world  to  seeming  hopeless  night. 
Nor  would  he  move  the  more  when  wan  moonlight 
Streamed  through  the  pillars  for  a  little  while. 
And  lighted  up  the  white  Queen's  changeless  smila. 

Naught  noted  he  the  shallow  flowing  sea 
As  step  by  step  it  set  the  wrack  a-swim. 
The  yellow  torchlight  nothing  noted  he 
Wherein  with  fluttering  gown  and  half-bared  limb 
The  temple  damsels  sung  their  midnight  hymn, 
And  naught  the  doubled  stillness  of  the  fane 
When  they  were  gone  and  all  was  hushed  again. 

But  when  the  waves  had  touched  the  marble  base^ 
And  steps  the  flsh  swim  over  twice  a-day, 
The  dawn  beheld  him  sunken  in  his  place 
Upon  the  floor ;  and  sleeping  there  he  lay, 
Not  heeding  aught  the  little  jets  of  spray 
The  roughened  sea  brought  nigh,  across  him  oast^ 
For  as  one  dead  all  thought  from  him  had  passed. 

Yet  long  before  the  sun  had  showed  his  head, 
Long  ere  the  varied  hangings  on  the  wall 
Had  gained  once  more  their  blue  and  green  and  red. 
He  rose  as  one  some  well-known  sign  doth  call 
When  war  upon  the  city's  gates  doth  fall, 
And  scarce  like  one  fresh  risen  out  of  sleep, 
He  'gan  again  his  broken  watch  to  keep. 

Then  he  turned  round ;  not  for  the  sea-gull's  017 
That  wheeled  above  the  temple  in  his  flight, 
Not  for  the  fresh  south  wind  that  lovingly 
Breathed  on  the  new-born  day  and  dying  night. 
But  some  strange  hope  'twixt  fear  and  great  delight 
Drew  round  his  face,  now  flushed,  now  pale  and  wan, 
And  still  constrained  his  eyes  the  sea  to  scan. 

Now  a  faint  light  lit  up  the  southern  sky, 
Not  sun  or  moon,  for  all  the  world  was  gray. 
But  this  a  bright  cloud  seemed,  that  drew  anigh, 
Lighting  the  dull  waves  that  beneath  it  lay 
As  toward  the  temple  still  it  took  its  way. 
And  still  grew  greater,  till  Milanion 
Saw  naught  for  dazzling  light  that  round  him  shone. 
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But  as  he  staggered  with  his  arms  outspread, 
Delicious  unnamed  odors  breathed  around, 
For  languid  happiness  he  bowed  his  head. 
And  with  wet  eyes  sank  down  upon  the  ground, 
Nor  wished  for  aught,  nor  any  dream  he  found 
To  give  him  reason  for  that  happiness, 
Or  make  him  ask  more  knowledge  of  his  bliss. 

At  last  his  eyes  were  cleared,  and  he  could  sea 
Through  happy  tears  the  goddess  face  to  face 
With  that  faint  image  of  Divinity, 
Whose  well-wrought  smile  and  dainty  changeless  gnoe 
Until  that  morn  so  gladdened  all  the  place ; 
Then  he,  unwitting,  cried  aloud  her  name 
And  covered  up  his  eyes  for  fear  and  shame. 

But  through  the  stillness  he  her  voice  could  hear 
Piercing  his  heart  with  joy  scarce  bearable. 
That  said,  ^'Milanion,  wherefore  dost  thou  fear? 
I  am  not  hard  to  those  who  love  me  well ; 
List  to  what  I  a  second  time  will  tell, 
And  thou  mayest  hear  perchance,  and  live  to  save 
The  cruel  maiden  from  a  loveless  grave. 

"  See,  by  my  feet  three  golden  apples  lie  — 
Such  fruit  among  the  heavy  roses  falls, 
Such  fruit  my  watchful  damsels  carefully 
Store  up  within  the  best  loved  of  my  walls, 
Ancient  Damascus,  where  the  lover  calls 
Above  my  unseen  head,  and  faint  and  light 
The  rose-leaves  flutter  round  me  in  the  night. 

*'  And  note,  that  these  are  not  alone  most  fair 
With  heavenly  gold,  but  longing  strange  they  bring 
Unto  the  hearts  of  men,  who  will  not  care. 
Beholding  these,  for  any  once-loved  thing 
Till  round  the  shining  sides  their  fingers  cling. 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  well-girt  swiftfoot  maid 
By  sight  of  these  amid  her  glory  stayed. 

**  For  bearing  these  within  a  scrip  with  thee, 
When  first  she  heads  thee  from  the  starting-plaoe 
Cast  down  the  first  one  for  her  eyes  to  see. 
And  when  she  turns  aside  make  on  apace. 
And  if  again  she  heads  thee  in  the  race 
Spare  not  the  other  two  to  cast  aside 
If  she  not  long  enough  behind  will  bide. 
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**  Farewell,  and  when  has  come  the  happy  time 
That  she  Diana's  raiment  must  unbind 
And  all  the  world  seems  blessed  with  Saturn's  clime 
And  thou  with  eager  arms  about  her  twined 
Beholdest  first  her  gray  eyes  growing  kind. 
Surely,  0  trembler,  thou  shalt  scarcely  then 
Forget  the  Helper  of  unhappy  men." 

Milanion  raised  his  head  at  this  last  word, 
For  now  so  soft  and  kind  she  seemed  to  be 
No  longer  of  her  Godhead  was  he  feared ; 
Too  late  he  looked,  for  nothing  could  he  see 
But  the  white  image  glimmering  doubtfully 
In  the  departing  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
And  those  three  apples  on  the  steps  that  lay. 

These  then  he  caught  up  quivering  with  delight^ 
Tet  fearful  lest  it  all  might  be  a  dream. 
And  though  aweary  with  the  watchful  night, 
And  sleepless  nights  of  longing,  still  did  deem 
He  could  not  sleep  ;  but  yet  the  first  sunbeam 
That  smote  the  fane  across  the  heaving  deep 
Shone  on  him  laid  in  calm  untroubled  sleep. 

But  little  ere  the  noontide  did  he  rise, 
And  why  he  felt  so  happy  scarce  could  tell 
Until  the  gleaming  apples  met  his  eyes. 
Then  leaving  the  fair  place  where  this  befell 
Oft  he  looked  back  as  one  who  loved  it  well, 
Then  homeward  to  the  haunts  of  men  'gan  wend 
To  bring  all  things  unto  a  happy  end. 

Now  has  the  lingering  month  at  last  gone  by. 
Again  are  all  folk  round  the  running  place, 
Nor  other  seems  the  dismal  pageantry 
Than  heretofore,  but  that  another  face 
Looks  o'er  the  smooth  course  ready  for  the  race, 
For  now,  beheld  of  all,  Milanion 
Stands  on  the  spot  he  twice  has  looked  upon. 

But  yet  —  what  change  is  this  that  holds  the  maid  ? 
Does  she  indeed  see  in  his  glittering  eye 
More  than  disdain  of  the  sharp  shearing  blade, 
Some  happy  hope  of  help  and  victory  ? 
The  others  seemed  to  say,  "  We  come  to  die, 
Look  down  upon  us  for  a  little  while, 
That  dead,  we  may  bethink  us  of  thy  smile.'' 
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But  he  —  what  look  of  mastery  was  this 
He  cast  on  her  ?  why  were  his  lips  so  red  ? 
Why  was  his  face  so  flushed  with  happiness  ? 
So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but  dead. 
E'en  if  to  death  he  bows  a  willing  head ; 
So  rather  looks  a  god  well  pleased  to  find 
Some  earthly  damsel  fashioned  to  his  mind. 

Why  must  she  drop  her  lids  before  his  gaze. 
And  even  as  she  casts  adown  her  eyes 
Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  praise, 
And  wish  that  she  were  clad  in  other  guise  ? 
Why  must  the  memory  to  her  heart  arise 
Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  first  were  heard. 
Some  lover's  song,  some  answering  maiden's  word? 

What  makes  these  longings,  vague,  without  a  nama^ 
And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before, 
This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of  fame. 
This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  past  o'er, 
Thege  doubts  that  grow  each  minute  more  and  more? 
Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  grows  near, 
And  weak  defeat  and  woful  victory  fear  ? 

But  while  she  seemed  to  hear  her  beating  heart, 
Above  their  heads  the  trumpet  blast  rang  out 
And  forth  they  sprang ;  and  she  must  play  her  part 
Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  not  a  doubt. 
Though  slackening  once,  she  turned  her  head  about^ 
But  then  she  cried  aloud  and  faster  fled 
Than  e'er  before,  and  all  men  deemed  him  dead. 

But  with  no  sound  he  raised  aloft  his  hand. 
And  thence  what  seemed  a  ray  of  light  there  flew 
And  past  the  maid  rolled  on  along  the  sand; 
Then  trembling  she  her  feet  together  drew 
And  in  her  heart  a  strong  desire  there  grew 
To  have  the  toy ;  some  god  she  thought  had  given 
That  gift  to  her,  to  make  of  earth  a  heaven. 

Then  from  the  course  with  eager  steps  she  ran. 
And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 
But  when  she  turned  again,  the  great-limbed  man 
Now  well  ahead  she  failed  not  to  behold, 
And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  cold, 
Sprang  up  and  followed  him  in  hot  pursuit, 
Though  with  one  hand  she  touched  the  golden  fruit 
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Note  too,  the  bow  that  she  was  wont  to  bear 
She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering  prize, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  from  the  qoiyer  fair 
Three  arrows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes 
Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people's  cries 
She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milanion, 
Who  now  the  turning-post  had  well-nigh  won. 

But  as  he  set  his  mighty  hand  on  it 
White  fingers  underneath  his  own  were  laid. 
And  white  limbs  from  his  dazzled  eyes  did  flit. 
Then  he  the  second  fruit  cast  by  the  maid, 
But  she  ran  on  awhile,  then  as  afraid 
Wavered  and  stopped,  and  turned  and  made  no  stay. 
Until  the  globe  with  its  bright  fellow  lay. 

Then,  as  a  troubled  glance  she  cast  around. 
Now  far  ahead  the  Argive  could  she  see. 
And  in  her  garment's  hem  one  hand  she  wound 
To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  strenuously 
Sped  o'er  the  course,  and  little  doubt  had  she 
To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty  space 
Was  left  betwixt  him  and  the  winning  place. 

Short  was  the  way  unto  such  winged  feet^ 
Quickly  she  gained  upon  him  till  at  last 
He  turned  about  her  eager  eyes  to  meet 
And  from  his  hand  the  third  fair  apple  cast. 
She  wavered  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so  fast 
After  the  prize  that  should  her  bliss  fulfil. 
That  in  her  hand  it  lay  ere  it  was  still. 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to  win 
Once  more,  an  unblest  woful  victory  — 
And  yet  —  and  yet  —  why  does  her  breath  begin 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily  ? 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is  ?  why  do  her  gray  eyes  grow  dim  ? 
Why  do  these  tremors  run  through  every  limb  T 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay  to  find 
Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth  thisi 
A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body  twined. 
Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss, 
So  wrapped  she  is  in  new  unbroken  bliss : 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won. 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done* 
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The  Day  is  Coming. 

CoMs  hither,  lads,  and  hearken, 

for  a  tale  there  is  to  tell, 
Of  the  wonderful  days  a-coming, 

when  all  shall  be  better  than  well^ 

And  the  tale  shall  be  told  of  a  country, 
a  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 

And  folks  shall  call  it  England 
in  the  days  that  are  going  to  be. 

There  more  than  one  in  a  thousand, 
in  the  days  that  are  yet  to  come, 

Shall  have  some  hope  of  the  morrow, 
some  joy  of  the  ancient  home. 

For  then  —  laugh  not,  but  listen 
to  this  strange  tale  of  mine  — 

All  folk  that  are  in  England 

shall  be  better  lodged  than  swine. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him, 
and  rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand  i 

Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even 
too  faint  and  weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming 

shall  work  and  have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow's  lack  of  earning, 

and  the  hunger-wolf  anear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder, 
that  no  man  then  shall  be  glad 

Of  his  fellow's  fall  and  mishap, 
to  snatch  at  the  work  he  had. 

For  that  which  the  worker  winneth 

shall  then  be  his  indeed, 
Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing 

by  him  that  sowed  no  seed. 

Oh,  strange  new  wonderful  justice  I 
But  for  whom  shall  we  gather  the  gain  f 

For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fellows, 
and  no  hand  shall  labor  in  vain. 
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Then  all  Mine  and  all  Thine  shall  be  Onxs, 

and  no  more  shall  any  man  craye 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing 

but  to  fetter  a  friend  for  a  slaye. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  ii8| 

when  none  shall  gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market, 

and  pinch  and  pine  the  sold  ? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city, 

and  the  little  house  on  the  hill. 
And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty, 

and  the  happy  fields  we  till ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories, 

the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels, 

and  the  poet's  teeming  head ; 

And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder, 

and  the  marvellous  fiddle-bow, 
And  the  banded  choirs  of  music: 

all  those  that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men's ; 

nor  shall  any  lack  a  share 
Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living, 

in  the  days  when  the  world  grows  fair. 

Ah  !  such  are  the  days  that  shall  be  1 

But  what  are  the  deeds  of  to-day. 
In  the  days  of  the  years  we  dwell  in, 

that  wear  our  lives  away  ? 

Why,  then,  and  for  what  are  we  waiting? 

There  are  three  words  to  speak : 
We  will  it,  and  what  is  the  foeman 

but  the  dream-strong  wakened  and  weak  t 

Oh,  why  and  for  what  are  we  waiting, 

while  our  brothers  droop  and  die, 
And  on  every  wind  of  the  heavens 

a  wasted  life  goes  by  ? 

How  long  shall  they  reproach  us, 
where  crowd  on  crowd  they  dwell,  — 

Poor  ghosts  of  the  wicked  city, 
the  gold-crushed  hungry  hell  ? 
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Throngh  squalid  life  they  labored, 

in  sordid  grief  they  died,  — 
Those  sons  of  a  mighty  mother, 

those  props  of  England's  pride. 

They  are  gone ;  there  is  none  can  undo  % 
nor  saye  our  souls  from  the  curse : 

But  many  a  million  cometh, 

and  shall  they  be  better  or  worse  ? 

It  is  we  must  answer  and  hasten, 

and  open  wide  the  door 
For  the  rich  man's  hurrying  terror, 

and  the  slow-foot  hope  of  the  poor. 

Tea,  the  Toiceless  wrath  of  the  wretched, 
and  their  unlearned  discontent,  — 

We  must  give  it  voice  and  wisdom 
till  the  waiting-tide  be  spent. 

Gome  then,  since  all  things  call  us, 

the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  o'er  the  weltering  tangle 

a  glimmering  light  is  shed. 

Come  then,  let  us  cast  off  fooling^ 

and  put  by  ease  and  rest, 
For  the  Cause  alone  is  worthy 

till  the  good  days  bring  the  best* 

Come,  join  in  the  only  battle 

wherein  no  man  can  fail, 
Where  whoso  fadeth  and  dieth, 

yet  his  deed  shall  still  prevail. 

All  I  come,  cast  off  all  fooling, 

for  this,  at  least,  we  know  : 
That  the  dawn  and  the  day  is  comings 

and  forth  the  banners  go. 
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ARTHUR  MORRISON. 

MoBBisoNy  Abthub,  au  English  writer  of  fiction ;  bom  in  1864. 
)uring  his  employment  and  resicience  for  some  years  as  secretary 
f  a  Charity  Trust  in  the  East  End  of  London,  he  made  a  study  of 
Ife  in  the  slums,  which  he  has  reproduced  in  his  powerful  "  Tales 
i  Mean  Streets ''  (1895),  and  "  The  Child  of  the  Jago"  (1896).  A 
olume  of  detective  stories,  entitled  "  Martin  Hewitt,  Investigator," 
.ppeared  in  1896 ;  "  The  Dorrington  Deed  Box  "  in  1897. 

Behind  thb  Shade. 

(From  "  Tales  of  Mean  Streets.") 

The  street  was  the  common  East  End  street  —  two  parallels 
i  brick  pierced  with  windows  and  doors.  But  at  the  end  of 
»ney  where  the  builder  had  found  a  remnant  of  land  too  small 
or  another  six-roomer,  there  stood  an  odd  box  of  a  cottage,  with 
hree  rooms  and  a  wash-house.  It  had  a  green  door  with  a  well- 
lacked  knocker  round  the  corner ;  and  in  the  lower  window  in 
ront  stood  a  **  shade  of  fruit "  —  a  cone  of  waxen  grapes  and 
.pples  under  a  glass  cover. 

Although  the  house  was  smaller  than  the  others,  and  was 
luilt  upon  a  remnant,  it  was  always  a  house  of  some  considera- 
ion.  In  a  street  like  this  mere  independence  of  pattern  gives 
distinction.  And  a  house  inhabited  bj  one  sole  family  makes  a 
igure  among  houses  inhabited  by  two  or  more,  even  though  it 
>e  the  smallest  of  all.  And  here  the  seal  of  respectability  was 
et  by  the  shade  of  fruit  —  a  sign  accepted  in  those  parts.  Now, 
rhen  people  keep  a  house  to  themselves,  and  keep  it  clean ; 
rhen  they  neither  stand  at  the  doors  nor  gossip  across  back- 
ences ;  when,  moreover,  they  have  a  well-dusted  shade  of  fruit 
a  the  front  window ;  and,  especially,  when  they  are  two  women 
rho  tell  nobody  their  business :  they  are  known  at  once  for  well- 
0^0,  and  are  regarded  with  the  admixture  of  spite  and  resped 
hat  is  proper  to  the  circumstances.    They  are  also  watched. 

VOL.  XT.  —  87 
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Still,  the  neighbors  knew  the  history  of  the  Perkinses,  mother 
and  daughter,  in  its  main  features,  with  little  disagreement: 
having  told  it  to  each  other,  filling  in  the  details  when  occasion 
seemed  to  serve.     Perkins,  ere  he  died,  had  been  a  shipwright ; 
and  this  was  when  the  shipwrights  were  the  aristocracy  of  the 
workshops,  and  he  that  worked  more  than  three  or  four  days 
a  week  was  counted  a  mean  slave  :  it  was  long  (in  fact)  before 
depression,  strikes,  iron   plates,  and   collective   blindness  had 
driven  shipbuilding  to  the   Clyde.     Perkins  had   labored  no 
harder  than  his  fellows,  had  married  a  tradesman's  daughter, 
and  had  spent  his  money  with  freedom ;  and  some  while  after 
his  death  his  widow  and  daughter  came  to  live  in  the  small 
house,  and  kept  a  school  for  tradesmen's  little  girls  in  a  back 
room  over  the  wash-house.     But  as  the  School  Board  waxed  in 
power,  and  the  tradesmen's  pride  in  regard  thereunto  waned,  the 
attendance,  never  large,  came  down  to  twos  and  threes.    Then 
Mrs.  Perkins  met  with  her  accident.     A  dweller  in  Stidder's 
Rents  overtook  her  one  night,  and,  having  vigorously  punched 
her  in  the  face  and  the  breast,  kicked  her  and  jumped  on  her  for 
five  minutes  as  she  lay  on  the  pavement.     (In  the  dark,  it  afte^ 
wards  appeared,  he  had  mistaken  her  for  his  mother.)     The  one 
distinct  opinion   the   adventure   bred   in   the  street  was  Mn. 
Webster's,  the  Little  Bethelite,  who  considered  it  a  judgment  for 
sinful  pride  —  for  Mrs.  Perkins  had  been  a  Church-goer.    But 
the  neighbors  never  saw  Mrs.  Perkins  again.     The  doctor  left 
his  patient  "  as  well  as  she  ever  would  be,"  but  bedridden  and 
helpless.     Her  daughter  was  a  scraggy,  sharp-faced  woman  of 
thirty  or  so,  whose  black  dress  hung  from  her  hips  as  from  a 
wooden  frame ;  and  some  people  got  into  the  way  of  calling  her 
Mrs.  Perkins,  seeing  no  other  thus  to  honor.    And  meantime  the 
school  had  ceased,  although  Miss  Perkins  essayed  a  revival,  and 
joined  a  dissenting  chapel  to  that  end. 

Then,  one  day,  a  card  appeared  in  the  window,  over  the 
shade  of  fruit,  with  the  legend  "  Pianoforte  Lessons."  It  wa« 
not  approved  by  the  street.  It  was  a  standing  advertisement  of 
the  fact  that  the  Perkinses  had  a  piano,  which  others  had  not 
It  also  revealed  a  grasping  spirit  on  the  part  of  people  able  to 
keep  u  house  to  themselves,  with  red  curtains  and  a  shade  of 
fruit  in  the  parlor  window ;  who,  moreover,  had  been  able  to 
give  up  keeping  a  school  because  of  ill-health.  The  pianoforte 
Wessons  were  eight-and-sixpence  a  quarter,  two  a  week.  No- 
body was  ever  known  to  take  them  but  the  relieving  officer's 
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daughter,  and  she  paid  sixpence  a  lesson,  to  see  how  she  got  on, 
and  left  off  in  three  weeks.  The  card  stayed  in  the  window  a 
fortnight  longer,  and  none  of  the  neighbors  saw  the  cart  that 
came  in  the  night  and  took  away  the  old  cabinet  piano  with  the 
channelled  keys,  that  had  been  fourth-hand  when  Perkins  bought 
it  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Clark,  the  widow  who  sewed  far  into 
the  night,  may  possibly  have  heard  a  noise  and  looked ;  but  she 
said  nothing  if  she  did.  There  was  no  card  in  the  window  next 
morning,  but  the  shade  of  fruit  stood  primly  respectable  as  ever. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  a  little  closer  across,  for  some  of  the 
children  playing  in  the  street  were  used  to  flatten  their  faces 
against  the  lower  panes,  and  to  discuss  the  piano,  the  stuff- 
bottomed  chairs,  the  antimacassars,  the  mantelpiece  ornaments, 
and  the  loo  table  with  the  family  Bible  and  the  album  on  it. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  Perkinses  altogether  ceased 
from  shopping  —  ceased,  at  any  rate,  in  that  neighborhood. 
Trade  with  them  had  already  been  dwindling,  and  it  was  said 
that  Miss  Perkins  was  getting  stingier  than  her  mother  —  who 
had  been  stingy  enough  herself.  Indeed,  the  Perkins  demeanor 
began  to  change  for  the  worse,  to  be  significant  of  a  miserly 
retirement  and  an  offensive  alienation  from  the  rest  of  the 
street.  One  day  the  deacon  called,  as  was  his  practice  now  and 
then ;  but,  being  invited  no  further  than  the  doorstep,  he  went 
away  in  dudgeon,  and  did  not  return.  Nor,  indeed,  was  Miss 
Perkins  seen  again  at  chapel. 

Then  there  was  a  discovery.     The  spare  figure  of  Miss  Per- 
kins was  seldom  seen  in  the  streets,  and  then  almost  always  at 
night ;  but  on  these  occasions  she  was  observed  to  carry  par- 
cels, of  varying  wrappings  and  shapes.     Once,  in  broad  day- 
light, with  a  package  in  newspaper,  she  made  such  haste  past 
a  shop-window  where  stood  Mrs.    Webster  and  Mrs.   Jones, 
that  she  tripped  on  the  broken  sole  of  one  shoe,  and  fell  head- 
long.    The  newspaper  broke  away  from  its  pins,  and  although 
the  woman  reached  and  recovered  her  parcel  before  she  rose,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  it  was  made  up  of  cheap  shirts,  cut  out 
ready  for  the  stitching.     The  street  had  the  news  the  tame 
honr,  and  it  was  generally  held  that  such  a  taking  of  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  them  that  wanted  it  by  them  that  had 
plenty  was  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop 
to.     And  Mrs.  Webster,  foremost  in  the  setting  right  of  things, 
tindertook  to  find  out  whence  the  work  came,  and  to  say  a  few 
plain  words  in  the  right  quarter. 
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An  this  while  nobody  watched  closelj  enough  to  note  that 
the  parcels  brought  in  were  fewer  than  the  parcels  taken  out 
Even  a  hand-truck,  late  one  evening,  went  unremarked:  the 
door  being  round  the  corner,  and  most  people  within.  One 
morning,  though.  Miss  Perkins,  her  best  foot  foremost,  was 
venturing  along  a  near  street  with  an  outgoing  parcel  —  large 
and  triangular  and  wrapped  in  white  drugget  —  when  the  re- 
lieving officer  turned  the  corner  across  the  way. 

The  relieving  officer  was  a  man  in  whose  system  of  etiquette 
the  Perkinses  had  caused  some  little  disturbance.     His  ordi- 
nary female  acquaintances  (not,  of  course,  professional)  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recognizing  by  a  gracious  nod.     When  he  met 
the  minister's  wife  he  lifted   his  hat,  instantly  assuming  an 
intense  frown,  in  the  event  of  irreverent  observation.     Now 
he  quite  felt  that  the  Perkinses  were  entitled  to  some  advance 
upon  the  nod,  although  it  would  be  absurd  to.  raise  them  to  a 
level  with  the  minister's  wife.     So  he  had  long  since  estab- 
lished a  compromise:  he  closed  his  finger  and  thumb  upon  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  and  let  his  hand  fall  forthwith.     Preparing 
now  to  accomplish  this  salute,  he  was  astounded  to  see  that 
Miss  Perkins,  as  soon  as  she  was  aware  of  his  approach,  turned 
her  face,  which  was  rather  flushed,  away  from  him,  and  went 
hurrying  onward,  looking  at  the  wall  on  her  side  of  the  street 
The  relieving  officer,  checking  his  hand  on  its  way  to  his  hat, 
stopped  and  looked  after  her  as  she  turned  the  corner,  hugging 
her  parcel  on  the  side  next  the  wall.     Then  he  shouldered  his 
umbrella  and  pursued  his  way,  holding  his  head  high,  and 
staring  fiercely  straight  before  him;  for  a  relieving  officer  is 
not  used  to  being  cut. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  that  Mr.  Crouch,  the  landlord, 
called.  He  had  not  been  calling  regularly,  because  of  late 
Miss  Perkins  had  left  her  five  shillings  of  rent  with  Mit. 
Crouch  every  Saturday  evening.  He  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  whitened  sills  and  the  shade  of  fruit,  behind  which  the 
curtains  were  now  drawn  close  and  pinned  together.  He 
turned  the  corner  and  lifted  the  bright  knocker.  Miss  Perkins 
half  opened  the  door,  stood  in  the  opening,  and  began  to  speaL 

His  jaw  dropped.  "  Beg  pardon  —  forgot  something.  Won't 
wait  —  call  next  week  —  do  just  as  well;"  and  he  hurried 
round  the  corner  and  down  the  street,  puffing  and  blowing  and 
staring.  "Why,  the  woman  frightened  me,"  he  afterward  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Crouch.     "  There  's  something  wrong  with  her 
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dnd  she  looked  like  a  corpse.     The  rent  wasnH  readj-^ 

d  see  that  before  she  spoke ;  so  I  cleared  out. " 

^*r*aps  something's  happened  to  the  old  lady,"  suggested 

Crouch.     "Anyhow,  I  should  think  the  rent  'ud  be  all 

*'     And  he  thought  it  would. 

(body  saw  the  Perkinses  that  week.     The  shade  of  fruit 

in  its  old  place,  but  was  thought  not  to  have  been  dusted 

Tuesday. 

rtainly  the  sills  and  the  doorstep  were  neglected.     Fri- 

3aturday,  and  Sunday  were  swallowed  up  in  a  choking 

.  fog,   wherein  men  lost  their  bearings,   and  fell   into 

.  and  stepped  over  embankment  edges.     It  was  as  though 

it  blot  had  fallen,  and  had  obliterated  three  days  from 

lendar.     It  cleared  on  Monday  morning,  and,  just  as  the 

tt  in  the  street  were  sweeping  their  steps,  Mr.  Crouch 

3en  at  the  green  door.     He  lifted  the  knocker,  dull  and 

now  with  the  foul  vapor,  and  knocked  a  gentle  rat-tat 

was  no  answer.  He  knocked  again,  a  little  louder,  and 
1,  listening.  But  there  was  neither  voice  nor  movement 
L  He  gave  three  heavy  knocks,  and  then  came  round  to 
ont  window.  There  was  the  shade  of  fruit,  the  glass  a 
duller  on  the  top,  the  curtains  pinned  close  about  it,  and 
ig  to  see  beyond  them.  He  tapped  at  the  window  with 
luckles,  and  backed  into  the  roadway  to  look  at  the  one 
This  was  a  window  with  a  striped  holland  blind  and  a 
net  curtain ;  but  never  a  face  was  there, 
te  sweepers  stopped  to  look,  and  one  from  opposite  came 
sported  that  she  had  seen  nothing  of  Miss  Perkins  for  a 

and  that  certainly  nobody  had  left  the  house  that  mom- 

And  Mr.  Grouch  grew  excited,  and  bellowed  through  the 
le. 

the  end  they  opened  the  sash-fastening  with  a  knife, 
I  the  shade  of  fruit,  and  got  in.  The  room  was  bare  and 
,  and  their  steps  and  voices  resounded  as  those  of  people 

unfurnished  house.  The  wash-house  was  vacant,  but  it 
lean,  and  there  was  a  little  net  curtain  in  the  window, 
hort  passage  and  the  stairs  were  bare  boards.  In  the 
room  by  the  stair-head  was  a  drawn  window-blind,  and 
ras  alL  In  the  front  room  with  the  striped  blind  and 
lort  curtain  there  was  a  bed  of  rags  and  old  newspapers ; 

wooden  box ;  and  on  each  of  these  was  a  dead  woman* 
»ih  deaths,  the  doctor  found,  were  from  syncope,  the  re- 
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suit  of  inanition;  and  the  better-nourished  woman  —  she  on 
the  bed  —  had  died  the  sooner;  perhaps  by  a  day  or  two.  The 
other  case  was  rather  curious ;  it  exhibited  a  degree  of  shrink- 
age in  the  digestive  organs  unprecedented  in  his  experience. 
After  the  inquest  the  street  had  an  evening's  fame:  for  the 
papers  printed  coarse  drawings  of  the  house,  and  in  leaderettes 
demanded  the  abolition  of  something.  Then  it  became  its 
wonted  self.  And  it  was  doubted  if  the  waxen  apples  and  the 
curtains  fetched  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Grouch  his  foritnight's  rent 

That  Brute  Simmon& 

(From  **  Tales  of  Mean  Streete.*) 

SiMMONS*B  infamous  behavior  toward  his  wife  is  still  matter 
for  profound  wonderment  among  the  neighbors.  The  other 
women  had  all  along  regarded  him  as  a  model  husband,  and 
certainly  Mrs.  Simmons  was  a  most  conscientious  wife.  She 
toiled  and  slaved  for  that  man,  as  any  woman  in  the  whole 
street  would  have  maintained,  far  more  than  any  husband  had 
a  right  to  expect.  And  now  this  was  what  she  got  for  it 
Perhaps  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 

Before  she  married  Simmons,  Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Ford.  Ford  had  got  a  berth  as  donkeyman  on  a 
tramp  steamer,  and  that  steamer  had  gone  down  with  all  handB 
off  the  Cape:  a  judgment,  the  widow  woman  feared,  for  long 
years  of  contumacy  which  had  culminated  in  the  wickedness 
of  taking  to  the  sea,  and  taking  to  it  as  a  donkeyman— an 
immeasurable  fall  for  a  capable  engine-fitter.  Twelve  years 
as  Mrs.  Ford  had  left  her  still  childless,  and  childless  she 
remained  as  Mrs.  Simmons. 

As  for  Simmons,  he,  it  was  held,  was  fortunate  in  that 
capable  wife.  He  was  a  moderately  good  carpenter  and  joiner, 
but  no  man  of  the  world,  and  he  wanted  one.  Nobody  could 
tell  what  might  not  have  happened  to  Tommy  Simmons  if 
there  had  been  no  Mrs.  Simmons  to  take  care  of  him.  He  was 
a  meek  and  quiet  man,  with  a  boyish  face  and  sparse,  limp 
whiskers.  He  had  no  vices  (even  his  pipe  departed  him  after 
his  marriage),  and  Mrs.  Simmons  had  engrafted  on  him  dirers 
exotic  virtues.  He  went  solemnly  to  chapel  every  Sunday, 
under  a  tall  hat,  and  put  a  penny  —  one  returned  to  him  for 
the  purpose  out  of  his  week's  wages  —  in  the  plate.  Then, 
Mrs.   Simmons  overseeing,  he  took  off  his  best  clothes  and 
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brushed  them  with  solicitude  and  pains.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons he  cleaned  the  knives,  the  forks,  the  boots,  the  kettles, 
and  the  windows,  patientlj  and  conscientiously.  On  Tuesday 
evenings  he  took  the  clothes  to  the  mangling.  And  on  Satur- 
day nights  he  attended  Mrs.  Simmons  in  her  marketing,  to 
carry  the  parcels. 

Mrs.  Simmons's  own  virtues  were  native  and  numerous. 
She  was  a  wonderful  manager.  Every  penny  of  Tommy's 
thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  shillings  a  week  was  bestowed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  Tommy  never  ventured  to  guess  how 
much  of  it  she  saved.  Her  cleanliness  in  housewifery  was  dis- 
tracting to  behold.  She  met  Simmons  at  the  front  door  when- 
ever he  came  home,  and  then  and  there  he  changed  his  boots 
for  slippers,  balancing  himself  painfully  on  alternate  feet  on 
the  cold  flags.  This  was  because  she  scrubbed  the  passage  and 
doorstep  turn  about  with  the  wife  of  the  downstairs  family, 
and  because  the  stair-carpet  was  her  own.  She  vigilantly 
supervised  her  husband  all  through  the  process  of  ^cleaning 
himself  "  after  work,  so  as  to  come  between  her  walls  and  the 
possibility  of  random  splashes;  and  if,  in  spite  of  her  dili- 
gence, a  spot  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  she  was  at  pains  to 
impress  the  fact  on  Simmons's  memory,  and  to  set  forth  at 
length  all  the  circumstances  of  his  ungrateful  selfishness.  In 
the  beginning  she  had  always  escorted  him  to  the  ready-made 
clothes  shop,  and  had  selected  and  paid  for  his  clothes:  for 
the  reason  that  men  are  such  perfect  fools,  and  shopkeepers  do 
as  they  like  with  them.  But  she  presently  improved  on  that. 
She  found  a  man  selling  cheap  remnants  at  a  street  comer, 
and  straightway  she  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Simmons's 
clothes  herseli  Decision  was  one  of  her  virtues,  and  a  suit  of 
uproarious  check  tweeds  was  begun  that  afternoon  from  the 
pattern  furnished  by  an  old  one.  More:  it  was  finished  by 
Sunday ;  when  Simmons,  overcome  by  astonishment  at  the  feat, 
was  indued  in  it,  and  pushed  off  to  chapel  ere  he  could  rec .  ver 
his  senses.  The  things  were  not  altogether  comfortable,  he 
found:  the  trousers  clung  tight  against  his  shins,  but  hung 
loose  behind  his  heels ;  and  when  he  sat,  it  was  on  a  wilder- 
ness of  hard  folds  and  seams.  Also  his  waistcoat  collar 
tickled  his  nape,  but  his  coat  collar  went  straining  across  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  while  the  main  garment  bagged  gener- 
ously below  his  waist  Use  made  a  habit  of  his  discomfort, 
but  it  never  reconciled  him  to  the  chaff  of  his  shopmates ;  for 
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as  Mrs.  Simmons  elaborated  successiye  snits,  each  one  mod- 
elled on  the  last,  the  primal  accidents  of  her  design  deyeloped 
into  principles,  and  grew  even  bolder  and  more  hideooslj  pro- 
noanced.  It  was  vain  for  Simmons  to  hint — as  hint  he  did — 
that  he  shouldn't  like  her  to  overwork  herself,  tailoring  being 
bad  for  the  eyes,  and  there  was  a  new  tailor's  in  the  Mile  End 
Road,  very  cheap,  where  .  .  .  "Ho  yus,"  she  retorted,  "you're 
very  consid'rit  I  dessay  sittin'  there  actin'  a  livin'  lie  before 
yonr  own  wife  Thomas  Simmons  as  though  I  couldn't  see 
through  you  like  a  book.  A  lot  you  care  about  overworkin'  me 
as  long  as  your  turn  's  served  throwin'  away  money  like  dirt 
in  the  street  on  a  lot  o'  swindlin'  tailors  an'  me  workin'  an' 
slavin'  'ere  to  save  a  'apenny  an'  this  is  my  return  for  it  any 
one  'ud  think  you  could  pick  up  money  in  the  'orseroad  an'  I 
b'lieve  I  'd  be  thought  better  of  if  I  laid  in  bed  all  day  like 
some  would  that  I  do. "  So  that  Thomas  Simmons  avoided  the 
subject,  nor  even  murmured  when  she  resolved  to  cut  his  hair. 

So  his  placid  fortune  endured  for  years.    Then  there  came  a 
golden  summer  evening  when  Mrs.  Simmons  betook  herself  with 
a  basket  to  do  some  small  shopping,  and  Simmons  was  left  at 
home.     He  washed  and  put  away  the  tea-things,  and  then  he 
fell  to  meditating  on  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  finished  that  day 
and  hanging  behind  the  parlor  door.     There  they  hung,  in  all 
their  decent  innocence   of  shape  in  the  seat,  and  they  were 
shorter  of  leg,  longer  of  waist,  and  wilder  of  pattern  than  he 
had  ever  worn  before.     And  as  he  looked  on  them  the  small  deril 
of  Original   Sin  awoke  and  clamored  in  his  breast.     He  was 
ashamed  of  it,  of  course,  for  well  he  knew  the  gratitude  he  owed 
his  wife  for  those  same  trousers,  among  other  blessings.    Still, 
there  the  small  devil  was,  and  the  small  devil  was  fertile  in  base 
suggestions,  and  could  not  be  kept  from  hinting  at  the  new  crop 
of  workshop  gibes  that  would  spring  at  Tommy's  first  public 
appearance  in  such  things. 

"Pitch  'em  in  the  dustbin!"  said  the  small  devil  at  last; 
"it's  all  they're  fit  for." 

Simmons  turned  away  in  sheer  horror  of  his  wicked  self,  and 
for  a  moment  thought  of  washing  the  tea-things  over  again  br 
way  of  discipline.  Then  he  made  for  the  back  room,  but  saw 
from  the  landing  that  the  front  door  was  standing  open,  prob- 
ably by  the  fault  of  the  child  downstairs.  Now  a  front  door 
standing  open  was  a  thing  that  Mrs.  Simmons  would  not  abide:  it 
looked  low.     So  Simmons  went  down,  that  she  might  not  be 
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wroth  with  him  for  the  thing  when  8he  came  back  ;  and,  as  he 
shut  the  door,  he  looked  forth  into  the  street. 

A  man  was  loitering  on  the  pavement,  and  prjring  curiously 
about  the  door.  His  face  was  tanned,  his  hands  were  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  unbraced  blue  trousers,  and  well  back  on  his 
head  he  wore  the  high-crowned  peaked  cap  topped  with  a  knob 
of  wool,  which  is  affected  by  Jack  ashore  about  the  docks.  He 
lurched  a  step  nearer  to  the  door,  and  ^^  Mrs.  Ford  ain't  in,  is 
she  7*^  he  said. 

Simmons  stared  at  him  for  a  matter  of  five  seconds,  and  then 
said,  "Eh?" 

**  Mrs.  Ford  as  was,  then  —  Simmons  now,  ain't  it  ?** 

He  said  this  with  a  furtive  leer  that  Simmons  neither  liked 
nor  understood. 

"  No,"  said  Simmons,  "  she  ain't  in  now.** 

"  You  ain't  her  'usband,  are  ye  ?  " 

'*  Yus.'' 

The  man  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  grinned  silently 
and  long.  **  Blimy,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you  look  the  sort  o' 
bloke  she  *d  like,"  —  and  with  that  he  grinned  again.  Then,  see- 
ing that  Simmons  made  ready  to  shut  the  door,  he  put  a  foot  on 
the  sill  and  a  hand  against  the  panel.  **  Don't  be  in  a  'urry, 
matey,'*  he  said,  "  I  come  'ere  t'ave  a  little  talk  with  you,  man 
to  man,  d'  ye  see  ?  "     And  he  frowned  fiercely. 

Tommy  Simmons  felt  uncomfortable,  but  the  door  would  not 
shut,  so  he  parleyed.  **  Wot jer  want  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  dunuo 
you." 

**  Then,  if  you  '11  excuse  the  liberty,  I  *\\  interdooce  meself, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking."  He  touched  his  cap  with  a  bob  of 
mock  humility.  "  I  'm  Bob  Ford,"  he  said,  "  come  back  out  o* 
kingdom-come,  so  to  say.  Me  as  went  down  with  the  ^  Mooltan' 
—  safe  dead  five  vear  eone.     I  come  to  see  mv  wife." 

During  this  speech  Thomas  Simmons's  jaw  was  dropping 
lower  and  lower.  At  the  end  of  it  he  poked  his  fingers  up 
through  his  hair,  looked  down  at  the  mat,  then  up  at  the  fan- 
light, then  out  into  the  street,  then  hard  at  his  visitor.  But  he 
found  nothing  to  say. 

"  Come  to  see  my  wife,"  the  man  repeated.  **  So  now  we  can 
talk  it  over  —  as  man  to  man." 

Simmons  slowly  shut  his  mouth,  and  led  the  way  upstairs 
mechanically,  his  fingers  still  in  his  hair.  A  sense  of  the  stat^ 
of  affairs  sank  gradually  into  his  brain,  and  the  small  devil  wo^ 
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again.  Suppose  this  man  wm  Ford  ?  Suppose  he  did  claim  his 
wife?  Would  it  be  a  knock-down  blow?  Would  it  hit  him 
out  ?  —  or  not  ?  He  thought  of  the  trousers,  the  tea-things,  the 
mangling,  the  knives,  the  kettles,  and  the  windows ;  and  he 
thought  of  them  in  the  way  of  a  backslider. 

On  the  landing  Ford  clutched  at  his  arm,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper :  "  'Ow  long  'fore  she 's  back  ?  " 

"  'Bout  a  hour,  I  expect,"  Simmons  replied,  having  first  of 
all  repeated  the  question  in  his  own  mind.  And  then  he  opened 
the  parlor  door. 

'*  Ah,"  said  Ford,  looking  about  him,  "  you  Ve  bin  pretty 
comf  table.  Them  chairs  an'  things  "  —  jerking  his  pipe  toward 
them  —  *'*'  was  hers  —  mine  that  is  to  say,  speaking  straight,  and 
man  to  man."  He  sat  down,  puffing  meditatively  at  his  pipe, 
and  presently :  "  Well,"  he  continued,  **  'ere  I  am  agin,  oV  Bob 
Ford  dead  an'  done  for  —  gawn  down  in  the  *  Mooltan.'  On'y  I 
ainH  done  for,  see  ?  "  —  and  he  pointed  the  stem  of  his  pipe  at 
Simmons's  waistcoat,  —  "I  ain't  done  for,  'cause  why ?  Con«'- 
kence  o'  bein'  picked  up  by  a  ol'  German  sailin'-'utch  an'  took 
to  'Frisco  'fore  the  mast.  I  've  'ad  a  few  years  o'  knockin'  about 
since  then,  an'  now "  —  looking  hard  at  Simmons  —  "I  *ve  come 
back  to  see  my  wife." 

"  She  —  she  don't  like  smoke  in  'ere,"  said  Simmons,  as  it 
were  at  random. 

"  No,  I  bet  she  don't,"  Ford  answered,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  holding  it  low  in  his  hand.  "  I  know  'Anner. 
'Ow  d'  you  find  'er  ?    Do  she  make  ye  clean  the  winders  ?" 

"Well,"  Simmons  admitted  uneasily,  "I — I  do  'elp  'er 
sometimes,  o'  course." 

"  Ah  !  An'  the  knives  too,  I  bet,  an'  the  bloomin*  kittles. 
I  know.  Wy  "  —  he  rose  and  bent  to  look  behind  Simmons's 
head — "s'elp  me,  I  b'lieve  she  cuts  yer  'air!  Well,  Tm 
damned  !     Jes'  wot  she  would  do.  too." 

He  inspected  the  blushing  Simmons  from  divers  points  of 
vantage.  Then  he  lifted  a  leg  of  the  trousers  hanging  behind 
the  door.  "  I  'd  bet  a  trifle,"  he  said,  "  she  made  these  'ere 
trucks.  Nobody  else  'ud  do  'em  like  that.  Damme  —  they're 
wuss  'n  wot  you  're  got  on." 

The  small  devil  began  to  have  the  argument  all  its  own  way. 
If  this  man  took  his  wife  back  perhaps  he  'd  have  to  wear  those 
trousers. 

"  Ah ! "  Ford  pursued.  "  she  ain't  got  no  milder.  An'  my 
davy,  wot  a  jore  !  " 
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Siinmous  began  to  feel  that  this  was  no  longer  his  business. 
Plainly,  "Anner  was  this  other  man's  wife,  and  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  fact  The  small  devil  put  it  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  duty. 

**  Well,"  said  Ford  suddenly,  "time's  short  an'  this  ain't 
business.  I  won't  be  'ard  on  you,  matey.  I  ought  prop'ly  to 
stand  on  my  rights,  but  seein'  as  you  're  a  well-meanin'  young 
man,  so  to  speak,  an'  all  settled  an'  a-livin'  'ere  quiet  an'  matri- 
monual,  I  '11 "  —  this  with  a  burst  of  generosity  —  "  damme,  yus, 
I  'U  compound  the  felony,  an'  take  me  'ook.  Gome,  I  '11  name  a 
figure,  as  man  to  man,  fust  an'  last,  no  less  an'  no  more.  Five 
pound  does  it." 

Simmons  had  n't  five  pounds  —  he  had  n't  even  five  pence  — 
and  he  said  so.  "  An'  I  would  n't  think  for  to  come  between  a 
man  an'  'is  wife,"  he  added,  ^  not  on  no  account  It  may  be 
rough  on  me,  but  it's  a  dooty.     7'H  'ook  it." 

**No,"  said  Ford  hastily,  clutching  Simmons  by  the  arm, 
"  don't  do  that  I  '11  make  it  a  bit  cheaper.  Say  three  quid  — 
come,  that 's  reasonable,  ain't  it  ?  Three  quid  ain't  much  com- 
pensation for  me  goin'  away  forever  —  where  the  stormy  winds 
do  blow,  so  to  sav  —  an'  never  as  much  as  seein'  me  own 
wife  agin  for  better  nor  wuss.  Between  man  an'  man  now  — 
three  quid  ;  an'  I  '11  shunt.     That 's  fair,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it 's  fair,"  Simmons  replied  effusively.  "  It 's 
more  'n  fair  :  it 's  noble  —  downright  noble,  /call  it.  But  I  ain't 
goin'  to  take  a  mean  advantage  o'  your  good-'artedness,  Mr. 
Ford.  She  's  your  wife,  an'  I  ought  n't  to  'a'  come  between  you. 
I  apologize.  You  stop  an'  'ave  yer  proper  rights.  It 's  me  as 
ought  to  shunt,  an'  I  will."  And  he  made  a  step  toward  the 
door. 

"  'Old  on,"  quoth  Ford,  and  got  between  Simmons  and  the 
door  ;  "  don't  do  things  rash.  Look  wot  a  loss  it  '11  be  to  you 
with  no  'ome  to  go  to,  an'  nobody  to  look  after  ye,  an'  all  that. 
It  '11  be  dreadful.  Say  a  couple  —  there,  we  won't  quarrel,  jest 
a  single  quid,  between  man  an'  man,  an'  I  '11  stand  a  pot  out  o' 
the  money.  You  can  easy  raise  a  quid  —  the  clock  'ud  pretty 
nigh  do  it.     A  quid  does  it ;  an'  I  '11  —  " 

There  waa  a  loud  double-knock  at  the  front  door.  In  the 
East  End  a  double-knock  is  always  for  the  upstairs  lodgers. 

"  Oo's  that  ?**  asked  Bob  Ford  apprehensively. 

"  I  '11  see,"  said  Thomas  Sinmions  in  reply,  and  he  made  a 
rush  for  the  staircase. 
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Bob  Ford  heard  hi  in  open  the  front  door.  Then  he  went  to 
the  window,  and,  just  below  him,  he  saw  the  crown  of  a  bonnet. 
It  vanished,  and  borne  to  him  from  within  the  door  there  fell 
upon  his  ear  the  sound  of  a  well-remembered  female  voice. 

"  Where  ye  goin'  now  with  no  'at  ?  "  asked  the  voice  sharply. 

"  Awright,  ' Anner  —  there 's  —  there  's  somebody  upstairs 
te  see  you,"  Simmons  answered.  And,  as  Bob  Ford  could  see, 
a  man  went  scuttling  down  the  street  in  the  gathering  dask. 
And  behold,  it  was  Thomas  Simmons. 

Ford  reached  the  landing  in  three  strides.  His  wife  was 
still  at  the  front  door,  staring  after  Simmons.  He  flung  into 
the  back  room,  threw  open  the  window,  dropped  from  the  wash- 
house  roof  into  the  back-yard,  scrambled  desperately  over  the 
fence,  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom.  He  was  seen  by  no 
living  soul.  And  that  is  why  Simmons's  base  desertion  —  under 
his  wife's  very  eyes,  too  —  is  still  an  astonishment  to  the 
neighbors. 
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THOMAS  MOSS. 

If 088,  Thomas,  an  English  poet;  bora  in  1740;  died  at  Stour- 
dge,  Worcestershire,  December  6,  1808.  He  was  minister  of 
ierly  Hill  and  of  Trentham,  Staffordshire.  In  1769  he  published 
olume  of  miscellaneous  "Poems,"  and  in  1783  a  poem  entitled 
'he  Imperfection  of  Human  Enjoyment."  Of  the  poems  in  his 
;t  volume,  one,  "  The  Beggar's  Petition  "  has  been  given  a  plac« 
most  of  the  English  anthologies. 


The  Begoab's  Petition. 

Pitt  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span; 

Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store* 

These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years: 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect,  drew  me  from  my  road. 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor !) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome, 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  ths  cold  I 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 
For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old* 
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Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast^ 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relie£| 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes  —  why  should  we  repine  f 
'T  is  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  sea ; 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery, 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot. 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  mom) 
But,  ah  I  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter  —  once  the  comfort  of  my  age  1  — 
Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 

Is  cast  abandoned  on  the  world's  wide  stage 
And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife  —  sweet  soother  of  my  care  I  — 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 

Fell  —  lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair, 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  f 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span; 

Oh  I  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 
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WILLIAM    MOTHERWELL. 

THERWELL,  WiLLi  AM,  a  Scottish  poet ;  born  at  Olasgow,  Octo- 
,  1797 ;  died  there,  November  1,  1835.  He  studied  in  the 
ar  school  of  Paisley  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  he 
1  the  office  of  the  Sheriff-clerk.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
-clerk  Depute  of  the  county  of  Kenfrew.  He  retained  the 
For  ten  years,  giving  his  leisure  to  editorial  work  and  to 
He  published  "  The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,"  a  collection 
ms,  some  of  which  were  original  (1819),  and  **  Minstrelsy, 
it  and  Modem,"  in  1827.  The  following  year  he  edited  the 
By  Advertiser"  and  the  "Paisley  Magazine,"  and  in  1830 
large  of  the  "  Glasgow  Courier,"  which  he  retained  until  his 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  In  1832  he  published  a  collection 
with  the  title,  "  Poems,  Narrative  and  LyricaL" 

JSANIB   MOB&ISOK. 

I  'ye  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day  I 
The  fire  that 's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule^ 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  oule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

T  was  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'T  was  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time  —  sad  time !  twa  bairns  at  scale  •— > 

Twa  bairns  and  but  ae  heart! 
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T  was  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink^ 

To  leir  ilk  ither  learj 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shedf 

Hemembered  evermair* 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loo^ 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans  laughin'  said 

We  decked  thegither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skaiPt  at  noon,) 
When  we  ran  off  to  speel  the  braes,  — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about^ 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

0'  scule-time  and  o'  thee. 
0  mornin'  life!  O  mornin'  luvel 

0  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang! 

Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  burnside. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gleam  in'  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood, 
The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 

And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tunOi 
Concerted  harmonies ; 
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And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  barn, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  I 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled,  —  unsung  I 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts, 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ! 
Oh,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ? 

I  've  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  west, 

I  Ve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper,  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Since  we  were  sindered  young, 

1  've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue  ; 
But  I  could  hup:  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygane  days  and  me  1 

My  Heid  is  Like  to  Rend,  Willib. 

My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break ; 
I  *m  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  I 
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Ohy  lay  your  cheek  to  xniney  Willie, 
Your  hand  on  my  briest-bane ; 

Oh,  say  you  '11  think  on  me,  Willie^ 
When  I  am  deid  and  gane  1 

It's  yain  to  comfort  me,  WilliCi  — 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will ; 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair, 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  I 

I  'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life,  — 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair, 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair. 

Oh,  wae  's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met ; 
Oh,  wae 's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set  I 
Oh,  wae 's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae,  — 
And  wae 's  me  for  the  destinie 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae  I 

Oh,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame,  — 
But  oh,  it 's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek, 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin  : 
Wliy  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness. 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin  ? 

I  'm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see ; 
I  canna  live  as  I  hae  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine. 
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And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheeky 
Ye  said  was  red  langsyne. 

A  stoun'  gaes  through  my  held,  Willie^ 

A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart ; 
Oh,  haud  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  auither  yet ! 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break ! 
Fareweel  I  fareweel  I  through  yon  kirk-yaid 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake  I 

The  laverock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid, 
Will  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  clay-cauld  deid ; 
And  this  green  turf  we  're  sittin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps'  shimmerin'  sheen. 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  oh,  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be,  — 
And  oh,  think  on  the  leal,  leal  hear^ 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee  I 
And  oh,  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  moots 

That  file  my  yellow  hair,  — 
That  kiss  the  cheek  and  kiss  the  chin 

Te  never  sail  kiss  mair  I 


May  Morn  Song. 

The  grass  is  wet  with  shining  dews, 

Their  silver  bells  hang  on  each  tree. 
While  opening  flower  and  bursting  bud 

Breathe  incense  forth  unceasingly ; 
The  mavis  pipes  in  greenwood  shaw. 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thorn 
And  cheerily  the  blithesome  lark 
Salutes  the  rosy  face  of  mom. 
'T  is  early  prime : 

And  hark  !  hark!  hark! 
His  merry  chime 
Chirrups  the  lark ; 
Chirrup !  chirrup !  he  heralds  in 
The  jolly  sun  with  matin  hymiu 
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Come,  comey  my  loye  I  and  May-dews  shake 

In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  bough  ; 
They  '11  give  fresh  lustre  to  the  bloom 

That  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  now. 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  waste  and  wood^ 

Aurora's  smiles  are  streaming  free ; 
With  earth  it  seems  brave  holiday. 
In  heaven  it  looks  high  jubilee. 
And  it  is  right, 

For  mark,  love,  mark  ! 
How  bathed  in  light 
Chirrups  the  lark  1 
Chirrup  !  chirrup !  he  upward  flies. 
Like  holy  thoughts  to  cloudless  skies. 

They  lack  all  heart  who  cannot  feel 

The  voice  of  heaven  within  them  thrill. 
In  summer  morn,  when  mounting  high 

This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  fill* 
Now  let  us  seek  yon  bosky  dell 

Where  brightest  wild-fiiowers  choose  to  bflt 
And  where  its  clear  stream  murmurs  on. 
Meet  type  of  our  love's  purity. 
No  witness  there. 

And  o'er  us,  hark  I 
High  in  the  air 
Chirrups  the  lark; 
Chirrup  I  chirrup  I  away  soars  he, 
Bearing  to  heaven  my  vows  to  thee  I 
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Motley,  John  Lothbop,  an  eminent  American  historian  and 
Liplomatist ;  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  15, 1814  ;  died  at  Dor- 
;et,  near  Dorchester,  England,  May  29,  1877.  He  entered  Harvard 
yollege  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  subsequently  studied  in  the 
Jermau  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  He  wrote  two 
lovels,  "  Morton's  Hope  "  (1839),  and  "  Merry  Mount,"  not  long 
ifter,  though  it  was  not  published  until  1849.  As  early  as  1846  he 
lad  begun  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  Holland.  He  went 
o  Europe  to  gather  further  materials ;  aiid  it  was  ten  years  before 
lis  first  history,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  was  ready  for 
he  press.  In  1801,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  he  was 
ippointed  United  Stites  Minister  to  Austria,  a  position  which  he 
leld  until  18G7.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister 
o  Englaiiii,  but  recalled  in  the  following  year.  In  1873  he  had  an 
ittack  of  an  apoplectic  character,  which  resulted  in  partial  paralysis, 
besides  the  two  novels  already  mentioned,  and  many  contributions 
0  periodicals,  mostly  of  a  historical  character,  Mr.  Motley's  works 
ire  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  "  (1856) ;  "  History  of  the 
Jnited  Netherlands"  (Voh.  I.,  II.,  1860;  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  1867); 
,nd  "  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland  " 
1874).  "John  Lothrop  Motley,  a  Memoir,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
lolmes,  was  published  in  1878;  and  a  selection  from  his  "Corre- 
pondence,"  edited  by  George  William  Curtis,  in  1889. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Council  op  Blood. 

(From  "  The  Rii6  of  the  Dutch  Repuhlic") 

The  armed  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  That  the  inevi- 
able  result  had  been  so  long  deferred  lay  rather  in  the  in- 
comprehensible tardiness  of  Philip's  character  than  in  the 
'ircumstances  of  the  case.  Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so 
iteadfastly  to  a  deadly  purpose,  or  proceed  so  languidly  and 
rith   BO  much  circumvolution  to  his  goal.     Tlie  mask  of  be* 
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nignity,  of  possible  clemency,  was  now  thrown  off,  but  the 
delusion  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  provinces  was  still  main- 
tained. He  assured  the  Regent  that  he  should  be  governed 
by  her  advice,  and  as  she  had  made  all  needful  preparations 
to  receive  him  in  Zoeland,  that  it  would  be  in  Zeeland  he  should 
arrive. 

The  same  two  men  among  Philip's  advisers  were  prominent 
as   at  an  earlier  day  —  the  Prince  of   Eboli  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.     They  still  represented  entirely  opposite  ideas,  and  in 
character,  temper,  and  history,  each   was  the  reverse  of  the 
other.     The  policy  of  the  Prince  was  pacific  and  temporizing; 
that  of  the  Duke  uncompromising  and  ferocious.     Ruy  Gbmez 
was   disposed   to   prevent,   if  possible,  the   armed   mission  of 
Alva,  and   he   now  openly  counselled  the   King  to  fulfil  his 
long-deferred  promise,  and  to  make  his  appearance  in  person 
before  his  rebellious  subjects.     The  jealousy  and  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  —  between  the  man 
of  peace  and  the  man  of  wrath  —  were  constantly  exploding, 
even  in  the  preseno'j  of  the  King.     The  wrangling  in  the  coun- 
cil  was  incessant.      Determined*,  if   possible,  to   prevent  the 
elevation  of  his   rival,  the   favorite   was   even  for  a  moment 
disposed  to  ask  for  the  command  of  the  army  himself.    There 
was  something  ludicrous  in  the  notion,  that  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  pacific,  and  who  trembled  at  the  noise  of  arms,  should 
seek   to   supersede   the   terrible  Alva,   of  whom  his   eulogists 
asserted,  with  Castilian   exaggeration,  that  the  very  name  of 
fear  inspired  him  with  horror.     But  there  was  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  influence  of  Anna  de  Mendoza  and  her  husband  did 
not  extend.     Philip  was  not  to  be  driven  to  the  Netherlands 
against  his  will,  nor  to  be  prevented  from  assigning  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  the  most  appropriate  man  in  Europe  for 
his  purpose. 

It  was  determined  at  last  that  the  Netherland  heresy  should 
be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  The  invasion  resembled  both 
a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  and  a  treasure-hunting  foray  into 
the  auriferous  Indies,  achievements  by  which  Spanish  chivalry 
had  so  often  illustrated  itself.  The  banner  of  the  cross  was  to 
be  replanted  upon  the  conquered  battlements  of  three  hundred 
infidel  cities,  and  a  torrent  of  wealth,  richer  than  ever  flowed 
from  Mexican  or  Poru\  ian  mines,  was  to  flow  in  to  the  royal 
treasury  from  the  perennial  fountains  of  confiscation.  Whoso 
fit  to  be  the  Tancrcd  and  the  Pizarro  of  this  bicolored  ex^iedi- 
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ion  as  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  man  who  had  been  devoted  from 
lis  earliest  childhood,  and  from  his  father's  grave,  to  hostility 
.gainst  unbelievers,  and  who  had  prophesied  that  treasure 
rould  flow  in  a  stream,  a  yard  deep,  from  the  Netherlands  as 
oon  as  the  heretics  began  to  meet  with  their  deserts.  An  army 
•f  chosen  troops  was  forthwith  collected,  by  taking  the  four 
Bgions,  or  terzios,  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Lombardy, 
nd  filling  their  places  in  Italy  by  fresh  levies.  About  ten 
housand  picked  and  veteran  soldiers  were  thus  obtained,  of 
rhich  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  general-in-chief. 

Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  was  now  in 
is  sixtieth  year.  He  was  the  most  successful  and  experienced 
eneral  of  Spain,  or  of  Europe.  No  man  had  studied  more 
eeply,  or  practised  more  constantly,  the  military  science.  In 
he  most  important  of  all  arts  at  that  epoch  he  was  the  most 
onsummate  artist.  In  the  only  honorable  profession  of  the  age, 
e  was  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  pedantic  professor.  Since 
be  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  no  man  had  besieged  so  many 
ities.  Since  the  days  of  Fabius  Cunctator,  no  general  had 
voided  so  many  battles,  and  no  soldier,  courageous  as  he  was, 
ver  attained  to  a  more  sublime  indifference  to  calumny  or  de- 
reciation.  Having  proved  in  his  boyhood  at  Fontarabia,  and 
1  his  maturity  at  Mllhlberg,  that  he  could  exhibit  heroism  and 
eadlong  courage,  when  necessary,  he  could  afford  to  look  with 
ontempt  upon  the  witless  gibes  which  his  enemies  had  occasion- 
Uy  perpetrated  at  his  expense.  Conscious  of  holding  his  armies 
1  his  hand,  by  the  power  of  an  unrivalled  discipline,  and  the 
lagic  of  a  name  illustrated  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  he  could 
ear  with  patience  and  benevolence  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers 
'hen  their  battles  were  denied  them. 

He  was  born  in  1508,  of  a  family  which  boasted  imperial  de- 
sent.  A  Palaelogus,  brother  of  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bad  con- 
uered  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  transmitted  its  appellation  as  a 
unily  name.  The  father  of  Ferdinando,  Don  Garcia,  had  been 
lain  on  the  isle  of  Gerbes,  in  battle  with  the  Moors,  when  his 
on  was  but  four  years  of  age.  The  child  was  brought  up  by  his 
randfather,  Don  Frederic,  and  trained  from  his  tenderest  in- 
mcy  to  arms.  Hatred  to  the  infidel,  and  a  determination  to 
venge  his  father's  blood,  crying  to  him  from  a  foreign  grave, 
ere  the  earliest  of  his  instincts.  As  a  youth  he  was  distin- 
uished  for  his  prowess.  His  maiden  sword  was  fleshed  at 
'ontarabia,  where,  although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
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considered,  by  his  constancy  in  hardship,  by  his  brilliant  and 
desperate  courage,  and  by  the  example  of  military  discipline 
which  he  afforded  to  the  troops,  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms. 

In  1530,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Turk.     Charles,  instinctively  recognizing  the  merit  of  the 
youth  who  was  destined  to  be  the  life-long  companion  of  his 
toils  and  glories,  distinguished  him  with  his  favor  at  the  opening 
of  his  career.     Young,  brave,  and  enthusiastic,  Ferdinand  de 
Toledo  at  this  period  was  as  interesting  a  hero  as  ever  illustrated 
the  pages  of  Castilian  romance.     His  mad  ride  from  Hungaij 
to  Spain  and  back  again,  accomplished  in  seventeen  days,  for 
the  sake  of  a  brief  visit  to  his  newly-married  wife,  is  not  the 
least  attractive  episode  in  the  history  of  an  existence  which  was 
destined  to  be  so  dark  and  sanguinary.    In  1535,  he  accompanied 
the  Emperor  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Tunis.    In  1546 
and  1547,  he  was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the  Smal- 
caldian  league.     His  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  —  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  Emperor's  reign  —  was  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  accomplished  in  spite  of 
Maximilian's  bitter  and  violent  reproaches,  and  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  a  defeat.     That  battle  had  finished  the  war.    The 
gigantic   and   magnanimous   John    Frederick,   surprised  at  his 
devotions  in  the  church,  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  his  boots  behind 
him,  which,  for  their  superhuman  size,  were  ridiculously  said 
afterwards  to  be   treasured  among  the  trophies  of  the  Toledo 
house.     The  rout  was  total.     "  I  came,  1  saw,  and  God  con- 
quered," said  the  Emperor,  in  pious  parody  of   his  immortal 
predecessor's  epigram.     Maximilian,  with  a  thousand  apologies 
for  his  previous  insults,  embraced  the  heroic  Don   Ferdinand 
over  and  over  ap^ain,  as,  arrayed  in  a  plain  suit  of  blue  armor, 
unadorned  save  with  streaks  of  his  enemies'  blood,  he  returned 
from  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.     So  complete  and  so  sudden  was 
the  victory,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  account  for  it,  save 
on  the  ground  of  miraculous  interposition.     Like  Joshua,  in  the 
vale  of  Ajalon,  Don  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  have  commanded 
the  sun  to  stand  still  for  a  season,  and  to  have  been  obejed. 
Otherwise,  how  could  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  was  only 
concluded  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  forces,  have  all  been  accomplished   within  the 
narrow  space  of  an  April  twilight?    The  reply  of  the  Duke  to 
Henry  the  Second  of  France,  who  questioned  him  subsequently 
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upon  the  subject,  is  well  known.  **  Your  Majesty,  I  was  too 
much  occupied  that  evening  with  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
earth  beneath,  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  evolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies."  Spared  as  he  had  been  by  his  good  fortune  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  Algerine  expedition,  or  in  witnessing  the  igno- 
minious retreat  from  Innspruck,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
intercalation  of  the  disastrous  siege  of  Metz  in  the  long  history 
of  his  successes.  Doing  the  duty  of  a  field-marshal  and  a 
sentinel,  supporting  his  army  by  his  firmness  and  his  discipline 
when  nothing  else  could  have  supported  them,  he  was  at  last 
enabled,  after  half  the  hundred  thousand  men  with  whom  Charles 
had  begun  the  siege  had  been  sacrificed,  to  induce  his  imperial 
master  to  raise  the  siege  before  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  liad 
been  frozen  or  starved  to  death. 

The  culminating  career  of  Alva  seemed  to  have  closed  in 
the  mist  which  gathered  around  the  setting  star  of  the  empire. 
Having  accompanied  Philip  to  England  in  1554,  on  his  matri- 
monial expedition,  he  was  destined  in  the  following  years,  as 
viceroy  and  generalissimo  of  Italy,  to  be  placed  in  a  series  of 
false  positions.  A  great  captain  engaged  in  a  little  war,  the 
cham])ion  of  the  cross  in  arms  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
he  had  extricated  himself,  at  last,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  but 
with  very  little  glory.  To  him  had  been  allotted  the  mortifica- 
tion, to  another  the  triumph.  The  lustre  of  his  own  name 
seemed  to  sink  in  the  ocean  while  that  of  a  hated  rival,  with 
new  spangled  ore,  suddenly  "  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morn- 
ing sky."  While  he  had  been  paltering  with  a  dotard,  whom 
he  was  forbidden  to  crush,  Egmont  had  struck  down  the  chosen 
troops  of  France,  and  conquered  her  most  illustrious  commanders. 
Here  was  the  unpardonable  crime  which  could  only  be  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  the  victor.  Unfortunately  for  his  rival,  the  time 
was  now  approaching  when  the  long-deferred  revenge  was  to  be 
satisfied. 

On  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  inferior  to  no  general 
of  his  age.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  foremost  in  Spain,  per- 
haps in  Europe.  A  spendthrift  of  time,  he  was  an  economist  of 
blood,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  humanity,  his  princi- 
pal virtue.  Time  and  myself  are  two,  was  a  frequent  observa- 
tion of  Philip,  and  his  favorite  general  considered  the  maxim 
as  applicable  to  war  as  to  politics.  Such  were  his  qualities  as  a 
military  commander.  As  a  statesman,  he  had  neither  experience 
nor  talent.    As  a  man,  his  character  was  simple.    He  did  not 
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combine  a  great  variety  of  yices,  but  those  which  he  had  were 
colossal,  and  he  possessed  no  virtues.     He  was  neither  luitfal 
nor  intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulogists  admitted  his  enor- 
mous avarice,  while  the  world  has  agreed  that  such  an  amount  of 
stealth  and  ferocity,  of  patient  viudictiveness  and  universal  blood- 
thirstiness,  were  never  found  in  a  savage  beast  of  the  forest,  and 
but  rarely  in  a  human  bosom.     His  history  was  now  to  show 
that  his  previous  thrift  of  human  life  was  not  derived  from  any 
love  of  his  kind.     Personally  he  was  stern  and  overbearing.    As 
difficult  of  access  as  Philip  himself,  he  was  even  more  haughty 
to  those   who  were  admitted  to  his  presence.     He  addressed 
every  one  with  the  depreciating  second  person  plural.     Possess- 
ing the  right  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, he  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  renounce  it  before 
the  Oerman  Emperor.     He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  but  his 
territorial    possessions  were  not  extensive.     His  duchy  was  a 
small  one,  furnishing  him  with  not  more  than  fourteen  tiiousand 
crowns  of  annual  income,  and  with  four  hundred  soldiers.    He 
had,  however,  been  a  thrifty  financier  all  his  life,  never  having 
been  without  a  handsome  sum  of  ready  money  at  interest.    Ten 
years  before  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  already  increased  his  income  to  forty  thousand  a  year  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  investments  at  Antwerp.     As  already  inti- 
mated, his  military  character  was  sometimes  profoundly  mis- 
understood.    He  was  often  considered  rather  a  pedantic  than  a 
practical  commander,  more  capable  to  discourse  of  battles  than 
to  gain  them.     Notwithstanding  that  his  long  life  had  been  an 
almost  unbroken  campaign,  the  ridiculous  accusation  of  timidity 
was  frequently  made  against  him.     A  gentleman  at  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
with  the  title  of  "  General  of  his  Majesty's  armies  in  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  in  time  of  peace,  and  major-domo  of  the  household  in 
time  of  war."     It  was  said  that  the  lesson  did  the  Duke  good, 
but  that  he  rewarded  very  badly  the  nobleman  who  gave  it,  having 
subsequently  caused  his  head  to  be  taken  off.     In  general,  how- 
ever, Alva  manifested  a  philosophical  contempt  for  the  opinions 
expressed  concerning  his  military  fame,  and  was  especially  dis- 
dainful of  criticism  expressed  by  his  own  soldiers.     "  Recollect," 
said  he,  at  a  little  later  period,  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  "that 
the  first  foes  with  whom  one  has  to  contend  are  one's  own 
troops,  with  their  clamors  for  an  engagement  at  this  moment, 
and  their  murmurs  about  results  at  another ;  with  their  *  I  thought 
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lat  the  battle  should  be  fought ;  *  or  ^  it  was  my  opinion  that 
le  occasion  ought  not  to  be  lost/  Your  highness  will  have 
pportunity  enough  to  display  valor,  and  will  never  be  weak 
Qough  to  be  conquered  by  the  babble  of  soldiers." 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  small  head,  a  long 
isage,  lean  yellow  cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust  complex- 
m,  black  bristling  hair,  and  a  long  sable-silvered  beard,  de- 
sending  in  two  waving  streams  upon  his  breast. 

Such  being  the  design,  the  machinery  was  well  selected. 
*he  best  man  in  Europe  to  lead  the  invading  force  was  placed 
t  the  head  of  ten  thousand  picked  veterans.  The  privates  in 
dis  exquisite  little  army,  said  the  enthusiastic  connoisseur 
Irantome,  who  travelled  post  into  Lorraine  expressly  to  see 
liem  on  their  march,  all  wore  engraved  or  gilded  armor,  and 
rere  in  every  respect  equipped  like  captains.  They  were  the 
rst  who  carried  muskets,  a  weapon  which  very  much  astonished 
de  Flemings,  when  it  first  rattled  in  their  cars.  The  musket- 
era,  he  observed,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  princes,  with 
uch  agreeable  and  graceful  arrogance  did  they  present  them- 
elves.  Each  was  attended  by  his  servant  or  esquire,  who  car- 
ied  his  piece  for  him,  except  in  battle,  and  all  were  treated  with 
xtreme  deference  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  if  they  had  been 
flScers.  The  four  regiments  of  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
raples,  composed  a  total  of  not  quite  nine  thousand  of  the  best 
3ot  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  were  commanded  respectively  by 
>on  Sancho  de  LodroBo,  Don  Oonzalo  de  Bracamonte,  Julien 
U)mero,  and  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  all  distinguished  and  experienced 
enerals.  The  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred,  was 
nder  the  command  of  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdi- 
ando  de  Toledo,  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Chiapin 
''itelli,  Marquis  of  Cetona,  who  had  served  the  King  in  many  a 
ampaign,  was  appointed  Mar^chal  de  camp,  and  Gabriel  Cer- 
elloni  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery.  On  the  way 
ae  Duke  received,  as  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
Brvices  of  the  distinguished  engineer,  Pacheo,  or  Paciotti,  whose 
ame  vras  to  bo  associated  with  the  most  celebrated  citadel  of 
le  Netherlands,  and  whose  dreadful  fate  was  to  be  contempo- 
aneous  with  the  earliest  successes  of  the  liberal  party. 

With  an  array  thus  perfect,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  its 
epartments,  and  furnished,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  two 
lousand  prostitutes,  as  regularly  enrolled,  disciplined,  and 
istributed  as  the  cavalry  or  the  artillery,  the  Duke  embarked 
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upon  his  momentous  enterprise,  on  the  10th  of  Maj,  at  Gar- 
thagena.      Thirty-seven    galleys,  under    command   of    Prince 
Andrea  Doria,  brought  the  principal  part  of  the  force  to  G^noa, 
the  Duke  being  delayed  a  few  days  at  Nice  by  an  attack  of 
fever.    On  the  2d  of  June,  the  army  was  mustered  at  Alexandria 
de  Palla,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous  again  at  San  Ambrosio  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.     It  was  then  directed  to  make  its  way  over 
Mount  Cenis  and  through  Savoy,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine,  by  a 
regularly  arranged  treble  movement.     The  second  division  wa« 
each  night  to  encamp  on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  upon 
the  previous  night  by  the  vanguard,  and  the  rear  was  to  place 
itself  on  the  following  night  in  the  camp  of  the  corps  de  bataille. 
Thus  coiling  itself  along  almost  in  a  single  line  by  slow  and 
serpentine  windings,  with  a  deliberate,  deadly,  venomous  purpose, 
this  army,  which  was  to  be  the   instrument    of  Philip's  long 
deferred  vengeance,  stole  through  narrow  mountain  pass  and 
tangled  forest.     So  close  and  intricate  were  many  of  the  defiles 
through  which  the  journey  led  them  that,  had  one  tithe  of  the 
treason  which  they  came  to  punish,  ever  existed,  save  in  the  dis- 
eased imagination  of  their  monarch,  not  one  man  would  bare 
been   left   to   tell   the  tale.     Egmont,  had  he  really  been  the 
traitor  and  conspirator  he  was  assumed  to  be,  might  have  easilj 
organized  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  troops  before  they  could 
have  effected  their  entrance  into  the  country  which  they  had 
doomed  to  destruction.     His  military  experience,  his  qualifica- 
tions for  a  daring  stroke,  his  great  popularity,  and  the  intense 
hatred  entertained  for  Alva,  would  have  furnished  him  with  i 
sufficient  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

Twelve  days'  march  carried  the  army  through  Burgundj, 
twelve  more  through  Lorraine.  During  the  whole  of  the  journey 
they  were  closely  accompanied  by  a  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
ordered  upon  this  service  by  the  King  of  France,  who,  for  feir 
of  exciting  a  fresh  Huguenot  demonstration,  had  refused  the 
Spaniards  a  passage  through  his  dominions.  This  reconnoit- 
ring army  kept  pace  with  them  like  their  shadow,  and  watched 
all  their  movements.  A  force  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  equally 
alarmed  and  uneasy  at  the  progress  of  the  troops,  hovered  like- 
wise about  their  flanks,  without,  however,  offering  any  impedi* 
ment  to  their  advance.  Before  the  middle  of  August  they  had 
reached  Thionville,  on  the  Luxemburg  frontier,  having  on 
the  last  day  marched  a  distance  of  two  leagues  through  a  forest, 
which  seemed  expressly  arranged  to  allow  a  small  defensive 
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force  to  embarrass  and  destroy  an  invading  armj.  No  opposi- 
tion, however,  was  attempted,  and  tlie  Spanish  soldiers  encamped 
at  last  within  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  having  accom- 
plished their  adventurous  journey  in  entire  safety,  and  under 
perfect  discipline. 

The  Duchess  had  in  her  secret  letters  to  Philip  continued  to 
express  her  disapprobation  of  the  enterprise  thus  committed  to 
Alva.  She  had  bitterly  complained  that  now  when  the  country 
had  been  pacified  by  her  efforts,  another  should  be  sent  to  reap 
all  the  glory,  or  perhaps  to  undo  all  that  she  had  so  painfully 
and  successfully  done.  She  stated  to  her  brother  in  most  un- 
equivocal language,  that  the  name  of  Alva  was  odious  enough 
to  make  the  whole  Spanish  nation  detested  in  the  Netherlands. 
She  could  find  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  her 
surprise  that  the  King  should  have  decided  upon  &  measure 
likely  to  be  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences  without  con- 
sulting her  on  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  what  had  been 
her  uniform  advice.  She  also  wrote  personally  to  Alva,  implor- 
ing, commanding,  and  threatening,  but  with  equally  ill  success. 
The  Duke  knew  too  well  who  was  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands 
now,  his  master's  sister  or  himself.  As  to  the  effects  of  his 
armed  invasion  upon  the  temper  of  the  provinces,  he  was  su- 
premely indifferent.  He  came  as  a  conqueror,  not  as  a  mediator. 
*'  I  have  tamed  people  of  iron  in  my  day,"  said  he,  contemptu- 
ously, "  shall  I  not  easily  crush  these  men  of  butter?" 

At  Thionville  he  was,  however,  officially  waited  upon  by 
Berlaymont  and  Noircarmes,  on  the  part  of  the  Regent.  He  at 
this  point,  moreover,  began  to  receive  deputations  from  various 
cities,  bidding  him  a  hollow  and  trembling  welcome,  and  depre- 
cating his  displeasure  for  anything  in  the  past  which  might 
seem  offensive.  To  all  such  embassies  he  replied  in  vague  and 
conventional  language;  saying,  however,  to  his  confidential 
attendants:  I  am  here,  —  so  much  is  certain,  —  whether  I  am 
welcome  or  not  is  to  me  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  At  Tirle- 
mont,  on  August  22,  he  was  met  by  Count  Egmont,  who  had 
ridden  forth  from  Brussels  to  show  him  a  becoming  respect,  as 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  Count  was  accompanied 
by  several  other  noblemen,  and  brought  to  the  Duke  a  present  of 
several  beautiful  horses.  Alva  received  him,  however,  but  coldly, 
for  he  was  unable  at  first  to  adjust  the  mask  to  his  countenance 
as  adroitly  as  was  necessary.  Behold  the  greatest  of  all  the 
heretics,  he  observed  to  his  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  nobleman's 
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presence  was  announced,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear.     Even  after  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  he  addressed 
several  remarks  to  him  in  a  half  jesting,  half  biting  tone,  saying 
among  otiier  things,  that  his  countship  might  have  spared  him 
the  trouble  of  making  this  long  journey  in  his  old  age.     There 
were  other  observations  in  a  similar  strain  which  might  have  well 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  any  man  not  determined,  like  Egmont, 
to  continue  blind  and  deaf.     After  a  brief  interval,  however, 
Alva  seems  to  have  commanded  himself.     He  passed  his  arm 
lovingly  over  that  stately  neck,  which  he  had  already  devoted  to 
the  block,  and  —  the  Count  having  resolved  beforehand  to  place 
himself,  if  possible,  upon  amicable  terms  with  the  new  Viceroy— 
the  two  rode  along  side  by  side  in  friendly  conversation,  followed 
by  the  regiment  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of  light  horse, 
which  belonged  to  the  Duke's  immediate  command.     Alva,  still 
attended  by  Egmont,  rode  soon  afterwards  through  the  Louvain 
gate  into  Brussels,  where  they  separated  for  a  season.    Lodgings 
had  been  taken  for  the  Duke  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Madame 
de  Jesse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Egmont's  palace.     Leaving  here 
the  principal  portion   of  his  attendants,  the  Captain-General, 
without  alighting,  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

For  three  days  the  Regent  had  been  deliberating  with  her 
council  as  to  the  propriety  of  declining  any  visit  from  the  man 
whose  presence  she  justly  considered  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to 
herself.  This  being  the  reward  of  her  eight  years'  devotion  to 
her  brother's  commands  ;  to  be  superseded  by  a  subject,  and  one 
too  who  came  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  she  had  urgently  dep- 
recated, it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  the  Emperor's  dau^ter 
that  she  should  graciously  submit  to  the  indignity,  and  receive 
her  successor  with  a  smiling  countenance.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  submissive  language  with  which  the  Duke  had  ad- 
dressed her  in  his  recent  communications,  oCfering,  with  true 
Castilian  but  empty  courtesy,  to  place  his  guards,  his  army,  and 
himself  at  her  feet,  she  had  consented  to  receive  his  visit  with 
or  without  his  attendants. 

On  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard,  a  scene  of  violent  alter- 
cation and  almost  of  bloodshed  took  place  between  his  body- 
guard and  the  archers  of  the  Regent's  household,  who  were  at 
last,  with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  allow  the  mercenaries  of  the 
hated  Captain-General  to  pass.  Presenting  himself  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  these  not  very  satisfactory  pre- 
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liminaries,  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Duchess,  where  it  was  her 
habit  to  grant  confidential  audiences,  he  met,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, with  a  chilling  reception.  The  Duchess,  standing  motion* 
less  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  attended  by  Berlaymont,  the 
Duke  ot  Aerschot,  and  Count  Egmont,  acknowledged  his  salu- 
tations with  calm  severity.  Neither  she  nor  any  one  of  her 
attendants  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  took  off  his 
hat,  but  she,  calmly  recognizing  his  right  as  a  Spanish  grandee, 
insisted  upon  his  remaining  covered.  A  stiff  and  formal  con- 
versation of  half  an  hour's  duration  then  ensued,  all  parties  re- 
maining upon  their  feet.  The  Duke,  although  respectful,  found 
it  difficult  to  conceal  his  indignation  and  his  haughty  sense  of 
approaching  triumph.  Margaret  was  cold,  stately,  and  forbid- 
ding, disguising  her  rage  and  her  mortification  under  a  veil  of 
imperial  pride.  Alva,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  describing  the  inter- 
view, assured  his  Majesty  that  he  had  treated  the  Duchess  with 
as  much  deference  as  he  could  have  shown  to  the  Queen,  but  it 
is  probable  from  other  contemporaneous  accounts  tliat  an  ill- 
disguised  and  even  angry  arrogance  was  at  times  very  visible  in 
his  demeanor.  The  state  council  had  advised  the  Duchess 
against  receiving  him  until  he  had  duly  exhibited  his  powers. 
This  ceremony  had  been  waived,  but  upon  being  questioned  by 
the  Duchess  at  this  interview  as  to  their  nature  and  extent,  he 
is  reported  to  have  coolly  answered  that  he  really  did  not  exactly 
remember,  but  that  he  would  look  them  over,  and  send  her 
information  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

The  next  day,  however,  his  commission  was  duly  exhibited. 
In  this  document,  which  bore  date  January  Slst,  1667,  Philip 
appointed  him  to  be  Captain-General  "  in  correspondence  with 
bis  Majesty's  dear  sister  of  Parma,  who  was  occupied  with  other 
matters  belonging  to  the  government,"  begged  the  Duchess  to 
co-operate  with  him  and  to  command  obedience  for  him,  and 
ordered  all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  receive  such  garrisons 
as  he  should  direct. 

At  the  official  interview  between  Alva  and  Madame  de 
Parma,  at  which  these  powers  were  produced,  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements  were  made  regarding  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  were  now  to  be  immediately  quartered  in  the  principal 
cities.  The  Duke,  however,  informed  the  Regent  that  as  these 
matters  were  not  within  her  province,  he  should  take  the  liberty 
of  arranging  them  with  the  authorities,  without  troubling  her  in 
the  matter,  and  would  inform  her  of  the  result  of  his  measures 
at  their  next  interview,  which  was  to  take  place  on  August  26tL 
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Circular  letters  signed  by  Philip,  which  Alra  had  brought 
with  him,  were  now  despatched  to  the  different  municipal  bodies 
of  the  country.  In  these  the  cities  were  severally  commanded  to 
accept  the  garrisons,  and  to  provide  for  the  armies  whose  active 
services  the  King  hoped  would  not  be  required,  but  which  he 
liad  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  a  peaceful  entrance  for  himself. 
He  enjoined  the  most  absolute  obedience  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
until  his  own  arrival,  which  was  to  be  almost  immediate.  These 
letters  were  dated  at  Madrid  on  February  28th,  and  were  now 
accompanied  by  a  brief  official  circular,  signed  by  Margaret  of 
Parma,  in  which  she  announced  the  arrival  of  her  dear  cousin  of 
Alva,  and  demanded  unconditional  submission  to  his  authority. 

Having  thus  complied  with  these  demands  of  external  and 
conventional  propriety,  the  indignant  Duchess  unbosomed  her- 
self, in  her  private  Italian  letters  to  her  brother,  of  the  rage 
which  had  been  hitherto  partially  suppressed.  She  reiterated 
her  profound  regret  that  Philip  had  not  yet  accepted  the  resig- 
nation which  she  had  so  recently  and  so  earnestly  offered.  She 
disclaimed  all  jealousy  of  the  supreme  powers  now  conferred 
upon  Alva,  but  thought  that  bis  Majesty  might  have  allowed  her 
to  leave  the  country  before  the  Duke  arrived  with  an  authority 
which  was  so  extraordinary,  as  well  as  so  humiliating  to  herself. 
Her  honor  might  thus  have  been  saved.  She  was  pained  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  like  to  furnish  a  perpetual  example  to  all 
others,  who,  considering  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
treated  by  the  King,  would  henceforth  have  but  little  inducement 
to  do  their  duty.  At  no  time,  on  no  occasion,  could  any  per- 
son ever  render  him  such  services  as  hers  had  been.  For  nine 
years  she  had  enjoyed  not  a  moment  of  repose.  If  the  King  had 
shown  her  but  little  gratitude,  she  was  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  she  had  satisfied  her  God,  herself,  and  the  world.  She  had 
compromised  her  health,  perhaps  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had 
pacified  the  country,  now  that  the  King  was  more  absolute, 
more  powerful  than  ever  before,  another  was  sent  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  her  labors  and  her  sufferings. 

The  Duchess  made  no  secret  of  her  indignation  at  being  thus 
superseded,  and  as  she  considered  the  matter,  outraged.  She 
openly  avowed  her  displeasure.  She  was  at  times  almost  beside 
herself  with  rage.  There  was  universal  sympathy  with  her 
emotions,  for  all  hated  the  Duke,  and  shuddered  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  day  of  doom  for  all  the  crimes  which  had 
ever  been  committed  in  the  course  of  ages  seemed  now  to  have 
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ftwned  upon  tbe  Netherlands.  The  sword  which  had  so  long 
sen  hanging  OTcr  them  seemed  now  about  to  descend.  Through- 
iit  the  provinces,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  cold  and  hopeless 
ismaj.  Those  who  still  saw  a  possibility  of  effecting  their 
icape  from  tlie  fatal  land,  swarmed  across  the  frontier.  All 
>reign  merchants  deserted  the  great  marts.  The  cities  became 
9  still  as  if  the  plague-banner  had  been  unfurled  on  every 
ouse-top. 

Meantime  the  Captain-General  proceeded  methodically  with 
is  work.  He  distributed  his  troops  through  Brussels,  Ghent^ 
Lntwerp,  and  other  principal  cities.  As  a  measure  of  necessity 
nd  mark  of  the  last  humiliation,  he  required  the  municipalities 
3  transfer  their  keys  to  his  keeping.  The  magistrates  of  Ghent 
umbly  remonstrated  against  the  indignity,  and  Egmont  was 
nprudent  enough  to  make  himself  the  mouth-piece  of  their 
emonstrance,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  unsuccessful, 
leantime  his  own  day  of  reckoning  had  arrived. 

As  already  observed,  the  advent  of  Alva  at  the  head  of  a 
3reign  army  was  the  natural  consequence  of  all  which  had 
one  before.  The  delusion  of  the  royal  visit  was  still  main- 
etined,  and  the  affectation  of  a  possible  clemency  still  dis- 
layed,  while  the  monarch  sat  quietly  in  his  cabinet  without  a 
emote  intention  of  leaving  Spain,  and  while  the  messengers 
f  his  accumulated  and  long-concealed  wrath  were  already 
escending  upon  their  prey.  It  was  the  deliberate  intention  of 
^hilip,  when  the  Duke  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands,  that 
11  the  leaders  of  the  anti-inquisition  party,  and  all  who  had, 
t  any  time  or  in  any  way,  implicated  themselves  in  opposition 
0  the  government,  or  in  censure  of  its  proceedings,  should  be 
lut  to  death.  It  was  determined  that  the  provinces  should  be 
ubjugated  to  the  absolute  domination  of  the  council  of  Spain, 
,  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  Europe, 
.  junta  in  which  Netherlandcrs  were  to  have  no  voice  and  ex- 
rcise  no  influence.  The  despotic  government  of  the  Spanish 
nd  Italian  possessions  was  to  be  extended  to  these  Flemish 
erritories,  which  were  thus  to  be  converted  into  the  helpless 
lependencies  of  2i  foreign  and  an  absolute  crown.  There  was  to 
e  a  reorganization  of  the  inquisition,  upon  the  same  footing 
laimed  for  it  before  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  together 
rith  a  re-enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  famous 
diets  against  heresy. 

Such  was  the  scheme  recommended  by  Granvelle  and  Espi- 
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nosa,  and  to  be  executed  bj  Alva.  As  part  and  parcel  of  this 
plan,  It  was  also  arranged  at  secret  meetings  at  the  house  of 
Espinosa,  before  the  departure  of  the  Duke,  that  all  the  seign- 
iors against  whom  the  Duchess  Margaret  had  made  so  manj 
coinplaints,  especially  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten,  should  be  immediately 
arrested  and  brought  to  chastisement  The  Marquis  Berghen 
and  the  Baron  Montigny,  being  already  in  Spain,  could  be 
dealt  with  at  pleasure.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  gentle- 
men implicated  in  the  confederacy  or  compromise  should  at 
once  be  proceeded  against  for  high  treason,  without  any  regard 
to  the  promise  of  pardon  granted  by  the  Duchess. 

The  general  features  of  the  great  project  having  been  thus 
mapped  out,  a  few  indispensable  preliminaries  were  at  once 
executed.    In  order  that  Egmont,  Horn,  and  other  distinguished 
victims  might  not  take  alarm,  and  thus  escape  the  doom  delib- 
erately arranged  for  them,  royal  assurances  were  despatched 
to  the  Netherlands,  cheering  their  despondency  and  dispelling 
their  doubts.     With  his  own  hand  Philip  wrote  the  letter,  full 
of  affection  and  confidence,  to  Egmont,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.     He  wrote  it  after  Alva  had  left  Madrid 
upon  his  mission  of  vengeance.     The  same  stealthy  measures 
were  pursued  with  regard  to  others.     The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  not  capable  of  falling  into  the  royal  trap,  however  cau- 
tiously baited.     Unfortunately  he  could  not  communicate  bis 
wisdom  to  his  friends. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  so  very  sanguine  a  tempera* 
ment  as  that  to  which  Egmont  owed  his  destruction.  It  was 
not  the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  who  had  prophesied  his  doom. 
Warnings  had  come  to  the  Count  from  every  quarter,  and  tbey 
were  now  frequently  repeated.  Certainly  he  was  not  without 
anxiety,  but  he  had  made  his  decision ;  determined  to  believe 
in  the  royal  word,  and  in  the  royal  gratitude  for  his  services 
rendered,  not  only  against  Montmorency  and  De  Thermes,  but 
against  the  heretics  of  Flanders.  He  was,  however,  much 
changed.  He  had  grown  prematurely  old.  At  forty-six  years 
his  hair  was  white,  and  he  never  slept  without  pistols  under 
his  pillow.  Nevertheless  he  affected,  and  sometimes  felt,  a 
light-heartedness  which  surprised  all  aroimd  him.  The  Portu- 
guese gentleman  Robles,  Seigneur  de  Billy,  who  had  returned 
early  in  the  summer  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
upon  a  confidential  mission  by  Madame  de  Parma,  is  said  to 
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haye  made  repeated  communications  to  Egmont  as  to  the  dan« 
geroos  position  in  which  he  stood.  Immediately  after  his 
arriTal  in  Brussels  he  had  visited  the  Count,  then  confined  to 
his  home  by  an  injury  caused  by  the  fall  of  his  horse.  ^Take 
care  to  get  well  very  fast,"  said  De  Billy,  "for  there  are  very 
bad  stories  told  about  you  in  Spain. ''  Egmont  laughed  heartily 
at  the  observation,  as  if  nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd 
than  such  a  warning.  His  friend  —  for  De  Billy  is  said  to 
have  felt  a  real  attachment  to  the  Count  —  persisted  in  his 
prophecies,  telling  him  about  ^' birds  in  the  field  sang  much 
more  sweetly  than  those  in  cages,"  and  that  he  would  do  well 
to  abandon  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  Alva. 

These  warnings  were  repeated  almost  daily  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  by  others,  who  were  more  and  more  astonished 
at  Egmont's  infatuation.  Nevertheless,  he  had  disregarded 
their  admonitions,  and  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the  Duke  at 
Thionville.  Even  then  he  might  have  seen,  in  the  coldness  of 
his  first  reception,  and  in  the  disrespectful  manner  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers,  who  not  only  did  not  at  first  salute  him,  but  who 
murmured  audibly  that  he  was  a  Lutheran  and  traitor,  that  he 
was  not  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  government  at  Madrid  as 
he  desired  to  be. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  however,  Alva's  manner  had 
changed,  while  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Gabriel  de  Serbelloni,  and 
other  principal  officers  received  the  Count  with  great  courtesy, 
even  upon  his  first  appearance.  The  grand  prior,  Ferdinando 
de  Toledo,  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  and  already  a  distinguished 
soldier,  seems  to  have  felt  a  warm  and  unaffected  friendship 
for  Egmont,  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field  had  excited 
his  youthful  admiration,  and  of  whose  destruction  he  was, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  be  the  unwilling  instrument.  For 
a  few  days,  accordingly,  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor- 
General  all  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly.  The  grand  prior 
and  Egmont  became  exceedingly  intimate,  passing  their  time 
together  in  banquets,  masquerades,  and  play,  as  joyously  as  if 
the  merry  days  which  had  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam- 
bresis  were  returned.  The  Duke,  too,  manifested  the  most 
friendly  dispositions,  taking  care  to  send  him  large  presents  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  fruits,  received  frequently  by  the  govern- 
ment couriers. 

Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  Egmont  not  only  forgot  his 
fears,  but  unfortunately  succeeded  in  inspiring  Count  Horn 
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"with  a  portion  of  his  confidence.  That  gentleman  had  still 
remained  in  his  solitary  mansion  at  Weert,  notwithstanding 
the  artful  means  which  had  been  used  to  lure  him  from  that 
"desert."  It  is  singular  that  the  very  same  person  who, 
according  to  a  well-informed  Catholic  contemporary,  had  been 
most  eager  to  warn  Egmont  of  his  danger,  had  also  been  the 
foremost  instrument  for  ejecting  the  capture  of  the  Admiral 
The  Seigneur  de  Billy,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  from 
Madrid,  had  written  to  Horn,  telling  him  that  the  King  was 
highly  pleased  with  his  services  and  character.  De  Billy  also 
stated  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Philip  to  express  dis- 
tinctly the  royal  gratitude  for  the  Count's  conduct,  adding  that 
his  Majesty  was  about  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  August^  and 
would  probably  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Baron  Montigny. 
Alva  and  his  son  Don  Ferdinando  had  soon  afterwards  ad- 
dressed letters  from  Gerverbiller  (dated  July  26th  and  27th)  to 
Count  Horn,  filled  with  expressions  of  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. The  Admiral,  who  had  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to 
greet  the  Duke,  now  responded  from  Weert  that  he  was  very 
sensible  of  the  kindness  manifested  towards  him,  but  that  for 
reasons  which  his  secretary  Alonzo  de  la  Loo  would  more  fully 
communicate,  he  must  for  the  present  beg  to  be  excused  from 
a  personal  visit  to  Brussels.  The  secretary  was  received  by 
Alva  with  extreme  courtesy.  The  Duke  expressed  infinite 
pain  that  the  King  had  not  yet  rewarded  Count  Horn's  services 
according  to  their  merit,  said  that  a  year  before  he  had  told 
his  brother  Montigny  how  very  much  he  was  the  Admiral's 
friend,  and  begged  La  Loo  to  tell  his  master  that  he  should 
not  doubt  the  royal  generosity  and  gratitude.  The  governor 
added,  that  if  he  could  see  the  Count  in  person  he  could  tell 
him  things  which  would  please  him,  and  which  would  prove 
that  he  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his  friends.  La  Loo  had 
afterward  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke's  secretary  Al- 
bornoz,  who  assured  him  that  his  master  had  the  greatest 
aif'ection  for  Count  Horn,  and  that  since  his  affairs  were  so 
much  embarrassed,  he  might  easily  be  provided  with  the  post 
of  governor  at  Milan,  or  viceroy  of  Naples,  about  to  become 
vacant.  The  secretary  added,  that  the  Duke  was  much  hurt 
at  receiving  no  visits  from  many  distinguished  nobles  whose 
faithful  friend  and  servant  he  was,  and  that  Count  Horn  ought 
to  visit  Brussels,  if  not  to  treat  of  great  affairs,  at  least  to 
visit  the  Captain-General  as  a  friend.     "After  all  this, "said 
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honest  ATonzo,  '^I  am  going  immediately  to  Weert,  to  urge  his 
lordship  to  yield  to  the  Duke's  desires." 

This  scientiiic  manoeuvring,  joined  to  the  argent  represen- 
tations of  Egmont,  at  last  produced  its  effect.  The  Admiral 
left  his  retirement  at  Weert  to  fall  into  the  pit  which  his  ene- 
mies had  been  so  skilfully  preparing  at  Brussels.  On  the 
night  of  September  8th,  Ep:mont  received  another  most  sig- 
nificative and  mysterious  warning.  A  Spaniard,  apparently  an 
officer  of  rank,  came  secretly  into  his  house,  and  urged  him 
solemnly  to  effect  his  escape  before  the  morrow.  The  Coun- 
tess, who  related  the  story  afterwards,  always  believed,  with- 
out being  certain,  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was  Julian 
Romero,  mar^chal  do  camp.  Egmont,  however,  continued  as 
blindly  confident  as  before. 

On  the  following  day,  September  9th,  the  grand  prior,  Don 
Ferdinando,  gave  a  magnificent  dinner,  to  which  Egmont  and 
Horn,  together  with  Noircarmes,  the  Viscount  de  Ghent,  and 
many  other  noblemen  were  invited.  The  banquet  was  enliv- 
ened by  the  music  of  Alva's  own  military  band,  which  the 
Duke  sent  to  entertain  the  company.  At  three  o'clock  he  sent 
a  message  begging  the  gentlemen,  after  their  dinner  should  be 
concluded,  to  favor  him  with  their  company  at  his  house  (the 
maison  de  Jassey),  as  he  wished  to  consult  them  concerning 
the  plan  of  the  citadel,  which  he  proposed  erecting  at  Antwerp. 

At  this  moment  the  grand  prior,  who  was  seated  next  to 
Egmont,  whispered  in  his  ear:  "Leave  this  place,  signer 
Count,  instantly;  take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your  stable  and 
make  your  escape  without  a  moment's  delay.'*  Egmont,  much 
troubled,  and  remembering  the  manifold  prophecies  and  ad- 
monitions which  he  had  passed  unheeded,  rose  from  the  table 
and  went  into  the  next  room.  He  was  followed  by  Noircarmes 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  observed  his  agitation,  and 
were  curious  as  to  its  cause.  The  Count  repeated  to  them  the 
mysterious  words  just  whispered  to  him  by  the  grand  prior, 
adding  that  he  was  determined  to  take  the  advice  without  a 
moment's  delay.  "Ha!  Count,"  exclaimed  Noircarmes,  "do 
not  put  lightly  such  implicit  confidence  in  this  stranger  who  is 
counselling  you  to  your  destruction.  What  will  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  all  the  Spaniards  say  of  such  a  precipitate  flight? 
Will  they  not  say  that  your  Excellency  has  fled  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  ?  Will  not  your  escape  be  construed  into  a 
confession  of  high  treason  ?  " 
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If  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Noircarmes,  and  that 
they  were  so,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Walloon  gentleman 
in  constant  communication  with  Egmont's  friends  and  with 
the  whole  Catholic  party,  they  furnish  another  proof  of  the 
malignant  and  cruel  character  of  the  man.  The  advice  fixed 
forever  the  fate  of  the  vacillating  Egmont.  He  had  risen  from 
the  table  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  a  noble-minded 
Spaniard,  who  had  adventured  his  life  to  save  his  friend.  He 
now  returned  in  obedience  to  the  counsel  of  a  fellow-country- 
man, a  Flemish  noble,  to  treat  the  well-meant  warning  with 
indifference,  and  to  seat  himself  again  at  the  last  banquet 
which  he  was  ever  to  grace  with  his  presence. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  being  finished,  Horn  and  la- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the 
"Jassy"  house,  then  occupied  by  Alva,  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  proposed.  They  were  received  by  the  Duke  with 
great  courtesy.  The  engineer,  Pietro  Urbino,  soon  appeared 
and  laid  upon  the  table  a  large  parchment  containing  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  the  citadel  to  be  erected  at  Antwerp.  A  warn 
discussion  upon  the  subject  soon  arose,  Egmont,  Horn,  Noir- 
carmes,  and  others,  together  with  the  engineers  Urbino  and 
Pacheco,  all  taking  part  in  the  debate.  After  a  short  time, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  left  the  apartment,  on  pretext  of  a  sudden 
indisposition,  leaving  the  company  still  warmly  engaged  in 
their  argument.  The  council  lasted  till  near  seven  in  the 
evening.  As  it  broke  up,  Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  captain  of  the 
Duke's  guard,  requested  Egmont  to  remain  for  a  moment  after 
the  rest,  as  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  him.  After 
an  insignificant  remark  or  two,  the  Spanish  oflicer,  as  soon  as 
the  two  were  alone,  requested  Egmont  to  surrender  his  sword. 
The  Count,  agitated,  and  notwithstanding  everything  which 
had  gone  before,  still  taken  by  surprise,  scarcely  knew  what 
reply  to  make.  Don  Sancho  repeated  that  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  arrest  him,  and  again  demanded  his  sword.  At 
the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  apartment  were 
opened,  and  Egmont  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
Spanish  musqueteers  and  halberdmen.  Finding  himself  thus 
entrapped,  he  gave  up  his  sword,  saying  bitterly,  as  he  did  so, 
that  it  had  at  least  rendered  some  service  to  the  King  in  times 
which  were  past  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  chamber,  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  house,  where  his  temporary  prison  had 
been  arranged.      The  windows  were  barricaded,  the  daylight 
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excluded,  the  whole  apartment  hung  with  black.  Here  he 
remained  fourteen  days  (from  September  9th  to  the  28d). 
During  this  period,  he  was  allowed  no  communication  with  his 
friends.  His  room  was  lighted  daj  and  night  with  candles, 
and  he  was  served  in  strict  silence  by  Spanish  attendants,  and 
guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers.  The  captain  of  the  watch  drew 
his  curtain  every  midnight,  and  aroused  him  from  sleep  that 
he  might  be  identified  by  the  relieving  officer. 

Count  Horn  was  arrested  upon  the  same  occasion  by  Cap- 
tain Salinas,  as  he  was  proceeding  through  the  court-yard  of 
the  house,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  coimcil.  He  was  con- 
fined in  another  chamber  of  the  mansion,  and  met  with  a  pre- 
cisely similar  treatment  to  that  experienced  by  Egmont.  Upon 
September  23d,  both  were  removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the 
castle  of  Ohent. 

On  this  same  day,  two  other  important  arrests,  included 
and  arranged  in  the  same  program,  had  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Bakkerzeel,  private  and  confidential  secretary 
of  Egmont,  and  Antony  Van  Straalen,  the  rich  and  influential 
burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  were  taken  almost  simultaneously. 
At  the  request  of  Alva,  the  burgomaster  had  been  invited  by 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  repair  on  business  to  Brussels.  He 
seemed  to  have  feared  an  ambuscade,  for  as  he  got  into  his 
coach  to  set  forth  upon  the  journey,  he  was  so  muffled  in  a 
multiplicity  of  clothing,  that  he  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 
He  was  no  sooner,  however,  in  the  open  country  and  upon  a 
spot  remote  from  human  habitations,  than  he  was  Suddenly 
beset  by  a  band  of  forty  soldiers  under  command  of  Don 
Alberic  Lodron  and  Don  Sancbo  de  Lodrofio.  These  officers 
had  been  watching  his  movements  for  many  days.  The  cap- 
ture of  Bakkerzeel  was  accomplished  with  equal  adroitness  at 
about  the  same  hour. 

Alva,  while  ho  sat  at  the  council  board  with  Egmont  and 
Horn,  was  secretly  informed  that  those  important  personages, 
Bakkerzeel  and  Straalen,  with  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Admiral,  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  in  addition,  had  been  thus  suc- 
cessfully arrested.  He  could  with  difficulty  conceal  his  satis- 
faction, and  left  the  apartment  immediately  that  the  trap  might 
be  sprung  upon  the  two  principal  victims  of  his  treachery.  He 
had  himself  arranged  all  the  details  of  these  two  important 
arrests,  while  his  natural  son,  the  Prior  Don  Ferdinando,  had 
been  compelled  to  superintend  the  proceedings.     The  plot  had 
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been  an  excellent  plot,  and  was  accomplished  as  successfully 
as  it  had  been  sagaciously  conceived.  None  but  Spaniards  had 
been  employed  in  any  part  of  the  affair.  Officers  of  high  rank 
in  his  Majesty's  army  had  performed  the  part  of  spies  and 
policemen  with  much  adroitness,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  duty  would  seem  a  disgrace,  when  the  Prior  of  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John  was  superintendent  of  the  operations,  when  the 
Oaptain-Oeneral  of  the  Netherlands  had  arranged  the  whole 
plan,  and  when  all,  from  subaltern  to  viceroy,  had  received 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  contemplated  treachery  from  the 
great  chief  of  the  Spanish  police,  who  sat  on  the  fhrone  of 
Castile  and  Aragon. 

No  sooner  were  these  gentlemen  in  custody  than  fhe  secre- 
tary Albornoz  was  despatched  to  the  house  of  Count  Horn,  and 
to  that  of  Bakkerzeel,  where  all  papers  were  immediately 
seized,  inventoried,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 
Thus,  if  amid  the  most  secret  communications  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  or  their  correspondents,  a  single  treasonable  tiiought 
should  be  lurking,  it  was  to  go  hard,  but  it  might  be  twisted 
into  a  cord  strong  enough  to  strangle  them  alL 

The  Duke  wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  Majesty  that 
very  night  He  apologized  that  these  important  captures  had 
been  deferred  so  long,  but  stated  that  he  had  thought  it  desir- 
able to  secure  all  these  leading  personages  at  a  single  stroke. 
He  then  narrated  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  operations 
had  been  conducted.  Certainly,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Duke  had  only  reached  Brussels  upon  August  23d,  and  that 
the  two  Counts  were  securely  lodged  in  prison  on  September 
9th,  it  seemed  a  superfluous  modesty  upon  his  part  thus  to 
excuse  himself  for  an  apparent  delay.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  his  zeal  to  carry  out  the 
bloody  commands  of  his  master  was  sufficiently  swift 

The  consternation  was  universal  throughout  the  provinces 
when  the  arrests  became  known.  Egmont's  great  popularitj 
and  distinguished  services  placed  him  so  high  above  the  mass 
of  citizens,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion  was 
moreover  so  well  known,  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  no  man 
could  now  be  safe,  when  men  like  him  were  in  the  power  of 
Alva  and  his  myrmidons.  The  animosity  to  the  Spaniards 
increased  hourly.  The  Duchess  affected  indignation  at  the 
arrest  of  the  two  nobles,  although  it  nowhere  appears  that  she 
attempted  a  word  in  their  defence,  or  lifted,  at  any  subsequent 
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moment,  a  finger  to  save  them.  She  was  not  anxious  to  wash 
her  hands  of  the  blood  of  two  innocent  men;  she  was  only 
offended  that  they  had  been  arrested  without  her  permission. 
The  Duke  had,  it  is  true,  sent  Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld  to 
give  her  information  of  the  fact,  as  soon  as  the  capture  had 
been  made,  with  the  plausible  excuse  that  he  preferred  to  save 
her  from  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure.  Nothing,  however,  could  appease  her  wrath  at  this 
and  every  other  indication  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  hold  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  She  complained  of 
his  conduct  daily  to  every  one  who  was  admitted  to  her  pres- 
ence. Herself  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  personal  indignity,  she 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  identify  herself  with  the  cause  of  the 

• 

oppressed  provinces.  She  seemed  to  imagine  herself  the 
champion  of  their  liberties,  and  the  Netherlanders,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  participate  in  the  delusion.  Because  she 
was  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  herself, 
the  honest  citizens  began  to  give  her  credit  for  a  sympathy 
with  their  own  wrongs.  She  expressed  herself  determined  to 
move  about  from  one  city  to  another,  until  the  answer  to  her 
demand  for  dismissal  should  arrive.  She  allowed  her  imme- 
diate attendants  to  abuse  the  Spaniards  in  good  set  terms  upon 
every  occasion.  Even  her  private  chaplain  permitted  himself, 
in  preaching  before  her  in  the  palace  chapel,  to  denounce  the 
whole  nation  as  a  race  of  traitors  and  ravishers,  and  for  this 
offence  was  only  reprimanded,  much  against  her  will,  by  the 
Duchess,  and  ordered  to  retire  for  a  season  to  his  convent. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  her  dissatisfaction  at  every 
step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Dake.  In  all  this  there  was 
much  petulance,  but  very  little  dignity,  while  there  was  neither 
a  spark  of  real  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  millions,  nor  a 
throb  of  genuine  womanly  emotion  for  the  impending  fate  of 
the  two  nobles.  Her  principal  grief  was  that  she  had  pacified 
the  provinces,  and  that  another  had  now  arrived  to  reap  the 
glory;  but  it  was  difficult,  while  the  unburied  bones  of  many 
heretics  were  still  hanging,  by  her  decree,  on  the  rafters  of 
their  own  dismantled  churches,  for  her  successfully  to  enact 
the  part  of  a  benignant  and  merciful  Regent.  But  it  was  very 
true  that  the  horrors  of  the  Duke's  administration  have  been 
propitious  to  the  fame  of  Margaret,  and  perhaps  more  so  to 
that  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The  faint  and  struggling  rays  of 
humanity  which  occasionally  illumined  the  course  of  their  gov- 
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ernment,  were  destined  to  be  extinguished  in  a  chaos  so  pro- 
found and  dark,  that  these  last  beams  of  light  seemed  clearer 
and  more  bountiful  by  the  contrast. 

The  Oount  of  Hoogstraaten,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Brofr 
sels,  had,  by  good  fortune,  injured  his  hand  through  the  acch 
dental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Detained  by  this  casualty  at 
Cologne,  he  was  informed,  before  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  of 
the  arrest  of  his  two  distinguished  friends,  and  accepted  the 
hint  to  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  loyalty  of  the  elder  Mansfeld  was  beyond  dispute  eyen 
by  Alva.  His  son  Charles  had,  however,  been  imprudent^  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  even  affixed  his  name  to  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  Compromise.  He  had  retired,  it  is  true,  from  all 
connection  with  the  confederates,  but  his  father  knew  well 
that  the  young  Count's  signature  upon  that  famous  document 
would  prove  his  death-warrant,  were  he  found  in  the  country. 
He  therefore  had  sent  him  into  Germany  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke. 

The  King's  satisfaction  was  unbounded  when  he  learned 
this  important  achievement  of  Alva,  and  he  wrote  immediately 
to  express  his  approbation  in  the  most  extravagant  terms. 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  on  the  contrary,  affected  astonishment  at 
a  course  which  he  had  secretly  counselled.     He  assured  his 
Majesty  that  he  had  never  believed  Egmont  to  entertain  senti- 
ments opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  to  the  interests  of 
the  Crown,  up  to  the  period  of  his  own  departure  from  the 
Netherlands.     He  was  persuaded,  he  said,  that  the  Count  had 
been  abused  by  others,  although^  to  be  sure,  the  Cardinal  had 
learned  vnth  regret  what  Egmont  had  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  Count  JBbogstraaten^s  child.    As  to  the  other  per- 
sons arrested,  he  said  that  no  one  regretted  their  fate.    The 
Cardinal  added  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  himself  the  instigator 
of  these  captures^  but  that  he  was  not  disturbed  by  that^  or  by 
other  imputations  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  conversation  with  those  about  him,  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  too  crafty 
to  be  caught  in  the  same  net  in  which  his  more  simple  com- 
panions were  inextricably  entangled.  Indeed,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  news,  that  men  of  high  rank  had  been  arrested 
in  Brussels,  the  Cardinal  eagerly  inquired  if  the  Taciturn  had 
been  taken,  for  by  that  term  he  always  characterized  the 
Prince.     Receiving  a  negative  reply,  he  expressed  extreme 
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disappointment,  adding,  that  if  Orange  had  escaped,  vhey  had 
taken  nobodj,  and  that  his  capture  would  have  been  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  every  man  in  the  Netherlands. 

Peter  Titelmann,  too,  the  famous  inquisitor,  who,  retired 
from  active  life,  was  then  living  upon  Philip's  bounty,  and 
encouraged  by  friendly  letters  from  that  monarch,  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  Having  been  informed  that  Egmont  and 
Horn  had  been  captured,  he  eagerly  inquired  if  ^^wise  Wil- 
liam ^  had  also  been  taken.  He  was,  of  course,  answered  in 
the  negative.  "Then  will  our  joy  be  but  brief,"  he  observed. 
"  Woe  unto  us  for  the  wrath  to  come  from  Germany. " 

On  July  12,  of  this  year,  Philip  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  in- 
quire the  particulars  of  a  letter  which  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
aeeording  to  a  previous  communication  of  the  Cardinal^  had 
written  to  Egmont  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Count 
Hoogstraaten's  child.  On  August  17,  the  Cardinal  replied,  by 
setting  the  King  right  as  to  the  error  which  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  letter,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  not  written 
by  Orange,  btU  by  Egmont^  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  Madame  de  Parma  had  not  yet  sent  it  to  his  Majesty. 
The  Duchess  must  have  seen  it,  because  her  confessor  had 
shown  it  to  the  person  who  was  Granvelle's  informant.  In 
this  letter,  the  Cardinal  continued,  the  statement  had  been 
made  by  Egmont  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  their  plots  were 
discovered^  that  the  King  was  making  armaments,  that  they 
were  unable  to  resist  him,  and  that  therefore  it  had  become 
necessary  to  dissemble  and  to  accommodate  themselves  as  well  as 
possible  to  the  present  situation,  while  waiting  for  other  circum- 
stances under  which  to  accomplish  their  designs,  Granvelle  ad- 
vised, moreover,  that  Straalen,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  letter, 
and  perhaps  the  amanuensis,  should  be  forthwith  arrested. 

The  Cardinal  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  sleep, 
notwithstanding  his  protestation  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  imprisoned  Count.  Against  the  statement  that  he  knew  of 
a  letter  which  amounted  to  a  full  confession  of  treason,  out  of 
Egmont's  own  mouth  —  a  fact  which,  if  proved,  and  perhaps, 
if  even  insinuated,  would  be  sufficient  with  Philip  to  deprive 
Egmont  of  twenty  thousand  lives  —  against  these  constant 
recommendations  to  his  suspicious  and  sanguinary  master,  to 
ferret  out  this  document,  if  it  were  possible,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  churchman^s  vague  and  hypocritical  expres- 
sions on  the  side  of  mercy  were  very  little  worth. 
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Certainly  these  seeds  of  suspicion  did  not  fall  npon  a  bar- 
ren soil.  Philip  immediately  communicated  the  information 
thus  received  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  charging  him  on  repeated 
occasions  to  find  out  what  was  written,  either  by  Egmont  or  by 
Straalen,  at  Egmont's  instigation,  stating  that  such  a  letter 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Hoogstraaten  baptism,  that  it 
would  probably  illustrate  the  opinions  of  Egmont  at  that 
period,  and  that  the  letter  itself,  which  the  confessor  of 
Madame  de  Parma  had  once  had  in  his  hands,  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  procured.  Thus  the  very  language  used  by  Gran- 
velle  to  Philip  was  immediately  repeated  by  the  monarch  to 
his  representative  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  moment  when  all 
Egmont's  papers  were  in  his  possession,  and  when  Egmont's 
private  secretary  was  undergoing  the  torture,  in  order  that 
secrets  might  be  wrenched  from  him  which  had  never  entered 
his  brain.  The  fact  that  no  such  letter  was  found,  that  the 
Duchess  had  never  alluded  to  any  such  document,  and  that 
neither  a  careful  scrutiny  of  papers,  nor  the  application  of  the 
rack,  could  elicit  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  treasonable  paper  had  ever 
existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cardinal.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  no  more  than  just  to  hesitate  before  affixing  a  damning 
character  to  a  docnmcnt,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  document  at  all.  The  confessor  of 
Madame  de  Parma  told  another  person,  who  told  the  Cardinal, 
that  eitlier  Count  Ei^mont,  or  Burgomaster  Straalen,  by  com- 
mand of  Count  Efijmont,  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  thus 
and  so.  What  evidence  was  this  upon  which  to  found  a  charge 
of  high  treason  against  a  man  whom  Granvelle  affected  to 
characterize  as  otherwise  neither  opposed  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, nor  to  the  true  service  of  the  King  ?  What  vulpine  kind 
of  mercy  was  it  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal,  while  making 
such  deadly  insinuations,  to  recommend  the  imprisoned  victim 
to  clemency  ? 

The  unfortunate  envoys,  Marquis  Bergen  and  Baron  Mon- 
tigny,  had  remained  in  Spain  under  close  observation.  Of 
those  doomed  victims  who,  in  spite  of  friendly  remonstrances 
and  of  ominous  warnings,  had  thus  ventured  into  the  lion's 
den,  no  retreating  footmarks  were  ever  to  be  seen.  Their  fate, 
now  that  Alva  had  at  last  been  despatched  to  the  Netherlands, 
seemed  to  be  sealed,  and  the  Marquis  Bergen,  accepting  the 
augury  in  its   most  evil   sense,   immediately  afterwards  bad 
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sickened  unto  death.  Whether  it  were  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  suddenly  changing  to  despair,  or  whether  it  were  a 
still  more  potent  and  unequivocal  poison  which  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  nolslemany  will  perhaps  never  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  The  secrets  of  those  terrible  prison- 
houses  of  Spain,  where  even  the  eldest  begotten  son,  and  the 
wedded  wife  of  the  monarch,  were  soon  afterwards  believed  to 
have  been  the  victims  of  his  dark  revenge,  can  never  perhaps 
be  accurately  known,  until  the  grave  gives  up  its  dead,  and  the 
buried  crimes  of  centuries  are  revealed. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Alva's  fleet  from 
Oarthagena  that  the  Marquis  Bergen  felt  his  end  approaching. 
He  sent  for  the  Prince  of  Eboli,  with  whom  he  had  always 
maintained  intimate  relations,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
disinterested  friend.  Relying  upon  his  faithful  breast,  and 
trusting  to  receive  from  his  eyes  alone  the  pious  drops  of  sym- 
pathy which  he  required,  the  dying  noble  poured  out  his  long 
and  last  complaint. 

He  charged  him  to  tell  the  man  whom  he  would  no  longer 
call  his  king,  that  he  had  ever  been  true  and  loyal,  that  the 
bitterness  of  having  been  constantly  suspected,  when  he  was 
conscious  of  entire  fidelity,  was  a  sharper  sorrow  than  could  be 
lightly  believed,  and  that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
bis  own  truth  and  the  artifices  of  his  enemies  would  be  brought 
to  light  He  closed  his  parting  message  by  predicting  that 
after  he  had  been  long  laid  in  the  grave,  the  impeachments 
against  his  character  would  be  at  last,  although  too  late, 
retracted. 

So  spake  the  unhappy  envoy,  and  his  friend  replied  with 
words  of  consolation.  It  is  probable  that  he  even  ventured,  in 
the  King's  name,  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of  returning  to  his 
home ;  the  only  remedy,  as  his  physicians  had  repeatedly  stated, 
which  could  possibly  be  applied  to  his  disease.  But  the  devil- 
ish hypocrisy  of  Philip,  and  the  abject  perfidy  of  Eboli,  at  this 
juncture,  almost  surpass  belief.  The  Prince  came  to  press  the 
hand  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  whom  he  called 
his  friend,  having  first  carefully  studied  a  billet  of  most  minute 
and  secret  instructions  from  his  master  as  to  the  deportment 
he  was  to  observe  upon  this  solemn  occasion  and  afterwards. 
This  paper,  written  in  Philip's  own  hand,  had  been  delivered 
to  Eboli  on  the  very  day  of  his  visit  to  Bergen,  and  bore  the 
superscription  that  it  was  not  to  be  read  nor  opened  till  the 
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messenger  who  brought  it  had  left  his  presence.  It  directed 
the  Prince,  if  it  should  be  evident  that  the  Marquis  was  past 
recovery,  to  promise  him,  in  the  King's  name,  the  permission 
of  returning  to  the  Netherlands.  Should,  however,  a  possi- 
bility of  his  surviving  appear,  Eboli  was  only  to  hold  out  a 
hope  that  such  permission  might  eventually  be  obtained.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  Bergen,  the  Prince  was  immediately  to 
confer  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  with  the  Count  of  Feria, 
upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  his  obsequies.  It  might 
seem  advisable,  in  that  event,  to  exhibit  the  regret  which  the 
King  and  his  ministers  felt  for  his  death,  and  the  great  esteem 
in  which  they  held  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands.  At  the 
same  time,  Eboli  was  further  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
same  personages  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  for  preventing 
the  escape  of  Baron  Montigny ;  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his 
movements,  and  to  give  general  instructions  to  governors  and 
to  postmasters  to  intercept  his  Sight,  should  it  be  attempted. 
Finally,  in  case  of  Bergen's  death,  the  Prince  was  directed  to 
despatch  a  special  messenger,  apparently  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  as  if  in  the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  King,  to  inform  the  Duchess  of  Parma  of  the  event,  and  to 
urge  her  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  and  of  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  Marquis, 
until  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  were  not  possible  to 
convict  him,  after  death,  of  treason,  and  to  confiscate  his 
estates  accordingly. 

Such  were  the  instructions  of  Philip  to  Eboli,  and  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  program  was  the  horrible  comedy  enacted 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  envoy.  Three  days  after  his  parting 
interview  with  his  disinterested  friend,  the  Marquis  was  a  corpse. 
Before  his  limbs  were  cold,  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Brussels,  instructing  the  Regent  to  seqiiestrate  his  property^  and 
to  arrest^  upon  suspicion  of  heresy^  the  youthful  kinsman  and 
niece,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  Marquis,  were  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage and  to  share  his  estate.  The  whole  drama,  beginning  with 
the  death  scene,  was  enacted  according  to  order.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  awaiting  the  confiscation, 
which  was  but  for  a  brief  season  delayed,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Baron  Montigny,  Bergen's  companion  in  doom,  who  was 
not,  however,  so  easily  to  be  carried  off  by  home-sickness,  was 
closely  confined  in  the   alcazar  of  Segovia,  never  to  leave  a 
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Spanish  prison  aliye.  There  is  something  paihetio  in  the  delu- 
sion in  which  Montigny  and  his  brother,  the  Oount  Horn,  both 
indulged,  each  believing  that  the  other  was  out  of  harm's  waj, 
the  one  by  his  absence  from  the  Netherlands,  the  other  by  bis 
absence  from  Spain,  while  both,  involved  in  the  same  meshes, 
were  rapidly  and  surely  approaching  their  fate. 

In  Uie  same  despatch  of  September  9,  in  which  the  Duke 
communicated  to  Philip  the  capture  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  he 
announced  to  him  his  determination  to  establish  a  new  court  for 
the  trial  of  crimes  committed  during  the  recent  period  of  troubles. 
This  wonderful  tribunal  was  accordingly  created  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  was  called  the  Council  of  Troubles,  but  it 
soon  acquired  the  terrible  name  by  which  it  will  be  forever 
known  in  history,  of  the  Blood-Council.  It  superseded  all  other 
institutions.  Every  court,  from  those  of  the  municipal  magis- 
tracies up  to  the  supreme  councils  of  the  provinces,  were  for- 
bidden to  take  cognizance  in  future  of  any  cause  growing  out  of 
the  late  troubles.  The  council  of  state,  although  it  was  not 
formally  disbanded,  fell  into  complete  desuetude,  its  members 
being  occasionally  summoned  into  Alva's  private  chambers  in 
an  irregular  manner,  while  its  principal  functions  were  usurped 
by  the  Blood-Council.  Not  only  citizens  of  every  province,  but 
the  municipal  bodies  and  even  the  sovereign  provincial  estates 
themselves,  were  compelled  to  plead,  like  humble  individuals, 
before  this  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation  which  was  thus  committed  of 
all  charters,  laws  and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation  of 
the  council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  proclamation  that  those  laws 
and  privileges  were  at  an  end.  The  constitution  or  maternal 
principle  of  this  suddenly  erected  court  was  of  a  twofold  nature. 
It  defined  and  it  punished  the  crime  of  treason.  The  definitions, 
couched  in  eighteen  articles,  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  have 
delivered  or  signed  any  petition  against  the  new  bishops,  the 
Inquisition,  or  the  Edicts ;  to  have  tolerated  public  preaching 
under  any  circumstances ;  to  have  omitted  resistance  to  the 
image-breaking,  to  the  field-preaching,  or  to  the  presentation  of 
the  Request  by  the  nobles,  and  "  either  through  sympathy  or 
surprise"  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  did  not  possess  the 
right  to  deprive  all  the  provinces  of  their  liberties,  or  to  have 
maintained  that  this  present  tribunal  was  bound  to  respect  in 
any  manner  any  laws  or  anj  charters.  In  these  brief  and  simple, 
but  comprehensive  terms,  was  the  crime  of  high  treason  defined* 
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The  punishment  was  still  more  briefly,  simply,  and  comprehen- 
sively stated,  for  it  was  instant  death  in  all  cases.  So  well  too 
did  this  new  and  terrible  engine  perform  its  work,  that,  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  eighteen  hundred 
human  beings  had  suffered  death  by  its  summary  proceedings; 
some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  virtuous  in  the 
land  among  the  number ;  nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest 
indication  of  faltering  in  its  dread  career. 

Tet,  strange  to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  had 
not  been  provided  with  even  a  nominal  authority  from  any  source 
whatever.  The  King  had  granted  it  no  letters  patent  or  charter, 
nor  had  even  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought  it  worth  while  to  grant 
any  commissions,  either  in  his  own  name  or  as  Captain-General, 
to  any  of  the  members  composing  the  board.  The  Blood-Council 
was  merely  an  informal  club,  of  which  the  Duke  was  perpetual 
president,  while  the  other  members  were  all  appointed  by  himself. 

Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had  the  right  of  voting, 
subject,  however,  in  all  cases  to  his  final  decision,  while  the  rest 
of  the  number  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  had  not,  therefore,  in 
any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial,  legislative,  or  executive 
tribunal,  but  was  purely  a  board  of  advice  by  which  the  bloody 
labors  of  the  Duke  were  occasionally  lightened  as  to  detail, 
while  not  a  feather's  weight  of  power  or  of  responsibility  was 
removed  from  his  shoulders.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  final 
decision  upon  all  causes  which  should  come  before  the  council, 
and  stated  his  motives  for  so  doing  with  grim  simplicity.  "  Two 
reasons,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  have  determined  me  thus  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  tribunal ;  the  first  that,  not  knowing  its 
members,  1  might  be  easily  deceived  by  them ;  the  second,  that 
the  men  of  law  only  condemn  for  crimes  which  are  proved  ;  where- 
as your  Majesty  knows  that  affairs  of  state  are  governed  by 
different  rules  from  the  laws  which  they  have  here^^ 

It  being,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a  body 
of  men  who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  condemning  for 
crimes  which  could  not  be  proved,  and  in  slipping  over  statutes 
which  were  not  to  be  recognized,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  not  unfortunate  in  the  appointments  which  he  made  to  the 
office  of  councillors.  In  this  task  of  appointment  he  had  the 
assistance  of  the  experienced  Viglius.  That  learned  juriscon- 
sult, with  characteristic  lubricity,  had  evaded  the  dangerous 
honor  for  himself,  but  he  nominated  a  number  of  persons  from 
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bom  the  Duke  selected  his  list  The  sacerdotal  robes  which 
)  had  so  recently  and  so  ''  craftily  "  assumed,  furnished  his  own 
cuse,  and  in  his  letters  to  his  faithful  Hopper  he  repeatedly 
ngratulated  himself  upon  his  success  in  keeping  himself  at  a 
stance  from  so  bloody  and  perilous  a  post 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished 
isian  at  this  important  juncture  without  contempt.  Bent  only 
K)n  saving  himself,  his  property,  and  his  reputation,  he  did 
»t  hesitate  to  bend  before  the  ^^  most  illustrious  Duke,"  as  he 
Bv^ays  denominated  him,  with  fulsome  and  fawning  homage, 
hile  he  declined  to  dip  bis  own  fingers  in  the  innocent  blood 
lich  was  about  to  flow  in  torrents,  he  did  not  object  to  officiate 
the  initiatory  preliminaries  of  the  great  Netherland  holocaust. 
is  decent  and  dainty  demeanor  seems  even  more  offensive  than 
e  jocularity  of  the  real  murderers.  Conscious  that  no  man 
lew  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Netherlands  better  than  him- 
[f ,  he  had  the  bumble  effrontery  to  assert  that  it  was  necessary 
r  him  at  that  moment  silently  to  submit  his  own  unskilfulness 
the  superior  judgment  and  knowledge  of  others.  Having  at 
\t  been  relieved  from  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  which,  as  he 
iintively  expressed  himself,  he  had  been  rolling  for  twenty 
ars ;  having,  by  the  arrival  of  Tisnacq,  obtained  his  discharge 

President  of  the  state  council,  he  was  yet  not  unwilling  to 
;ain  the  emoluments  and  the  rank  of  President  of  the  privy 
imcil,  although  both  offices  had  become  sinecures  since  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  Blood.  Although  his  life  had  been 
3nt  in  administrative  and  judicial  employments,  he  did  not 
ish  upon  a  matter  of  constitutional  law  to  defer  to  the  author- 

of  such  jurisconsults  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  two  Spanish 
Kxihounds,  Vargas  and  Del  Rio.    He  did  not  like,  he  observed, 

his  confidential  correspondence,  to  gainsay  the  Duke,  when 
lintaining  that,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  privileges  of  Brabant 
re  powerless,  although  he  mildly  doubted  whether  the  Bra- 
atines  would  agree  with  the  doctrine.  He  often  thought,  he 
d,  of  remedies  for  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces, 
b  in  action  he  only  assisted  the  Duke,  to  the  best  of  his 
lities,  in  arranging  the  Blood-Council.  He  wished  well  to  his 
mtry,  but  ho  was  more  anxious  for  the  favor  of  Alva.  "  I 
oice,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  that  the  most  illustrious 
ke  has  written  to  the  King  in  praise  of  my  obsequiousness ; 
en  I  am  censured  here  for  so  reverently  cherishing  him,  it  is 
insolation  that  my  services  to  the  King  and  to  the  governor 
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are  Dot  unappreciated  there."  Indeed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
had  originally  suspected  the  President's  character,  seemed  at 
last  overcome  by  his  indefatigable  and  cringing  homage.  He 
wrote  to  the  King,  in  whose  good  graces  the  learned  Doctor  was 
most  anxious  at  that  portentous  period  to  maintain  himself,  that 
the  President  was  very  serviceable  and  diligent,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  receive  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the  royal  hand. 
Philip,  in  consequence,  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  a  few  lines  of 
vague  compliment,  which  could  be  shown  to  Yiglius,  according 
to  Alva's  suggestion.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  characteristic 
of  the  Spanish  court  and  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  that,  on  the 
very  day  before,  he  had  sent  to  the  Captain-Greneral  a  few  docu- 
ments of  very  different  import.  In  order,  as  he  said,  that  the 
Duke  might  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which  related  to  the  Nether- 
lands, he  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  the  letters  written  by 
Margaret  of  Parma  from  Brussels,  three  years  before.  These 
letters,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  contained  an  account  of  the 
secret  investigations  which  the  Duchess  had  made  as  to  the 
private  character  and  opinions  of  Yiglius  —  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  apparently  stood  highest  in  her  confidence  —  and 
charged  him  with  heresy,  swindling,  and  theft.  Thus  the  pains- 
taking and  time-serving  President,  with  all  his  learning  and 
experience,  was  successively  the  dupe  of  Margaret  and  of  Alva, 
whom  he  so  obsequiously  courted,  and  always  of  Philip,  whom 
he  so  feared  and  worshipped. 

With  his  assistance,  the  list  of  blood-councillors  was  quickly 
completed.  No  one  who  was  offered  the  office  refused  it.  Noir- 
carmes  and  Berlaymont  accepted  with  very  great  eagerness. 
Several  presidents  and  councillors  of  the  different  provincial 
tribunals  were  appointed,  but  all  the  Netherlanders  were  men  of 
straw.  Two  Spaniards,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas,  were  the  only 
members  who  could  vote;  while  their  decisions,  as  already 
stated,  were  subject  to  reversal  by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was  a  man 
without  character  or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
superiors,  but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrible  reality. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe  for  the  post 
to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  blood  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  only  important  business  and  the  only  exhilarat- 
ing pastime  of  life.  His  youth  had  been  stained  with  other 
crimes.  He  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Spain,  because  of 
his  violation  of  an  orphan  child  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  but, 
in  bis  manhood,  he  found  no  pleasure  but  in  murder.    He  exe- 
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oted  Alva's  bloody  work  with  an  industry  which  was  almost 
aperhuman,  and  with  a  merriment  which  would  have  shamed  a 
emon.  His  execrable  jests  ring  through  the  blood  and  smoke 
nd  death-cries  of  those  days  of  perpetual  sacrifice.  He  was 
roud  to  be  the  double  of  the  iron-hearted  Duke,  and  acted  so 
niformly  in  accordance  with  his  views,  that  the  right  of  revision 
emained  but  nominal.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  collision 
rhere  the  sabaltem  was  only  anxious  to  surpass  an  incompar- 
ble  superior.  The  figure  of  Vargas  rises  upon  us  through  the 
list  of  three  centuries  with  terrible  distinctness.  Even  his 
arbaroos  grammar  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  crimes 
gainst  syntax  and  against  humanity  have  acquired  the  same 
nmortality.  ^^  Heretici  f raxerunt  templa,  boui  nihili  faxerunt 
ontra,  ergo  debent  omnes  patibulare,"  was  the  comprehensive 
at  barbarous  formula  of  a  man  who  murdered  the  Latin  lan- 
oage  as  ruthlessly  as  he  slaughtered  his  contemporaries. 

Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  board,  the 
lemish  Councillor  Hessels  was  the  one  whom  the  Duke  most 
espected.  He  was  not  without  talent  or  learning,  but  the 
^uke  only  valued  him  for  his  cruelty.  Being  allowed  to  take 
nt  little  share  in  the  deliberations,  Hessels  was  accustomed 
3  doze  away  his  afternoon  hours  at  the  council  table,  and  when 
wakened  from  his  nap  in  order  that  he  might  express  an  opin- 
)n  on  the  case  then  before  the  court,  was  wont  to  rub  his  eyes 
nd  call  out ''  Ad  patibulum,  ad  patibulum  "  (^'  to  the  gallows 
ith  him,  to  the  gallows  with  him  "),  with  great  fervor,  but  in 
otire  ignorance  of  the  culprit's  name  or  the  merits  of  the  case, 
[is  wife,  naturally  disturbed  that  her  husband's  waking  and 
leeping  hours  were  alike  absorbed  with  this  hangman's  work, 
lore  than  once  ominously  expressed  her  hope  to  him,  that  he, 
hose  head  and  heart  were  thus  engrossed  with  the  gibbet, 
light  not  one  day  come  to  hang  upon  it  himself;  a  gloomy 
rophecy  which  the  Future  most  terribly  fulfilled. 

The  Council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first  session 
(1  September  20th,  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva.  Springing  com- 
letely  grown  and  armed  to  the  teeth  from  the  head  of  its 
iventor,  the  new  tribunal  —  at  the  very  outset  in  possession  of 
11  its  vigor  —  forthwith  began  to  manifest  a  terrible  activity  in 
MK>mplishing  the  objects  of  its  existence.  The  councillors 
eiving  been,  sworn  to  ^eternal  secrecy  as  to  anything  which 
lould  be  transacted  at  the  board,  and  having  likewise  made 
ith  to  denounce  any  one  of  their  number  who  should  violate 
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the  pledge,"  the    court  was    considered  as  organized.    Al?a 
worked  therein  seven  hours  daily.    It  may  be  believed  that  the 
subordinates  were  not  spared,  and  that  their  office  proved  no 
sinecure.    Their  labors,  however,  were  not  encumbered  by  anti- 
quated forms.     As  this  supreme  and  only  tribunal  for  all  the 
Netherlands  had  no  commission  or  authority  save  the  will  of 
the  Captain-General,  so  it  was  also  thought  a  matter  of  super- 
erogation to  establish  a  set  of  rules  and  orders  such  as  might 
be  useful  in  less  independent  courts.    The  forms  of  proceeding 
were  brief  and  artless.     There  was  a  rude  organization  by  which 
a  crowd  of  commissioners,  acting  as  inferior  officers  of  the  coun- 
cil, were  spread  over  the  provinces,  whose  business  was  to  collect 
information  concerning  all  persons  who  might  be  incriminated 
for  participation  in  the  recent  troubles.     The  greatest  crime, 
however,  was  to  be  rich,  and  one  which  could  be  expiated  by  no 
virtues,  however  signal.     Alva  was  bent  upon  proving  himself 
as  accomplished  a  financier  as  he  was  indisputably  a  consummate 
commander,  and  he  had  promised  his  master  an  annual  income 
of  500,000  ducats  from  the  confiscations  which  were  to  accom- 
pany the  executions. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  torrent  should  flow  at  once 
through  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that  the  promised  golden 
river,  a  yard  deep,  according  to  his  vaunt,  should  begin  to  irri- 
gate the  thirsty  soil  of  Spain.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  were  made  to  define  treason  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  they  established  the  council,  that  any  man 
might  be  at  any  instant  summoned  to  the  court.  Every  man, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  felt 
his  head  shaking  on  his  shoulders.  If  he  were  wealthy,  there 
seemed  no  remedy  but  flight,  which  was  now  almost  impossible, 
from  the  heavy  penalties  affixed  by  the  new  edict  upon  all 
carriers,  shipmasters  and  wagoners  who  should  aid  in  the 
escape  of  heretics. 

A  certain  number  of  these  commissioners  were  particularly 
instructed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  treason  of  Orange, 
Louis  Nassau,  Brederode,  Egmont,  Horn,  Culemberg,  Vauden 
Berg,  Bergen,  and  Montigny.  Upon  such  information  the  pro- 
ceedings against  those  distinguished  seigniors  were  to  be  sum- 
marily instituted.  Particular  councillors  of  the  Court  of  Blood 
were  charged  with  the  arrangement  of  these  important  suits, 
but  the  commissioners  were  to  report  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Duke  himself,  who  afterwards  returned  the  paper  into  the  haiulB 
of  bis  subordinates. 
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With  regard  to  the  inferior  and  miscellaneous  cases  which 
were  daily  brought  in  incredible  profusion  before  the  tribunal, 
the  same  preliminaries  were  observed,  by  way  of  aping  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice.  Alva  sent  the  cart-loads  of  infor- 
mation which  were  daily  brought  to  him,  but  which  neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  had  time  to  read,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
board  of  councillors.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  different  sub- 
alterns, who,  as  already  stated,  had  no  right  of  voting,  to  pre- 
pare reports  upon  the  cases.  Nothing  could  be  more  summary. 
Information  was  lodged  against  a  man,  or  against  a  hundred 
men,  in  one  document.  The  Duke  sent  the  papers  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  inferior  councillors  reported  at  once  to  Vargas. 
If  the  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  of  death  to  the 
man,  or  the  hundred  men^  in  question,  Vargas  instantly  ap- 
proved it,  and  the  execution  was  done  upon  the  man,  or  the 
hundred  men,  within  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  report  had  any 
other  conclusions  it  was  immediately  sent  back  for  revision, 
and  the  reporters  were  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  by  the 
President. 

Such  being  the  method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  councillors  were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in  their  ter- 
rible industry.  The  register  of  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  Netherlands  showed  the  daily  lists  of  men, 
women,  and  children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  de- 
mon who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this  unhappy  land. 
It  was  not  often  that  an  individual  was  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  tried  —  if  trial  it  could  be  called —  bv  himself.  It 
was  found  more  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches  to  the 
furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  January  4th,  eighty-four  in- 
habitants of  Valenciennes  were  condemned;  on  another  day, 
ninety-five  miscellaneous  individuals,  from  different  places  in 
Flanders ;  on  anotlier,  forty-six  inhabitants  of  Malines ;  on  an- 
other, thirty-five  persons  from  different  localities  ;  and  so  on. 

The  evening  of  Shrovetide,  a  favorite  holiday  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, afforded  an  occasion  for  arresting  and  carrying  off  a 
vast  number  of  doomed  individuals  at  a  single  swoop.  It  was 
correctly  supposed  that  the  burghers,  filled  with  wine  and 
wassail,  to  which  perhaps  the  persecution  under  which  they 
lived  lent  an  additional  and  horrible  stimulus,  might  be  easily 
taken  from  their  beds  in  great  numbers,  and  be  delivered  over 
at  once  to  the  council.  The  plot  was  ingenious,  the  net  was 
spread    accordingly.      Many  of   the  doomed    were,  howevefi 
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luckily  warned  of  the  terrible  termination  which  was  impend* 
ing  over  their  festival,  and  bestowed  themselves  in  safety  for 
a  season.  A  prize  of  about  five  hundred  prisoners  was  all 
which  rewarded  the  sagacity  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  they  were  all  immediately  executed.  It  is  a 
wearisome  and  odious  task  to  ransack  the  mouldy  records  of 
three  centuries  ago,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  obscore  names 
of  the  thousands  who  were  thus  sacrificed.  The  dead  have 
buried  their  dead,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  likewise  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  proceedings  before  the  council  were 
all  ex  partey  and  that  an  information  was  almost  inevitably 
followed  by  a  death-warrant.  It  sometimes  happened  even 
that  the  zeal  of  the  councillors  outstripped  the  industry  of  the 
commissioners.  The  sentences  were  occasionally  in  advance 
of  the  docket.  Thus  upon  one  occasion  a  man's  case  was 
called  for  trial,  but  before  investigation  was  commenced  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  already  executed.  A  ca^ 
sory  examination  of  the  papers  proved,  moreover,  as  usual, 
that  the  culprit  had  committed  no  crime.  ''No  matter  for 
that,"  said  Vargas,  jocosely, ''  if  he  has  died  innocent,  it  will 
be  all  the  better  for  him  when  he  takes  his  trial  in  the  other 
world." 

But,  however  the  councillors  might  indulge  in  these  gentle 
jests  among  themselves,  it  was  obvious  that  innocence  was  in 
reality  impossible,  according  to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid 
down  regarding  treason.  The  practice  was  in  accordance  with 
the  precept,  and  persons  were  daily  executed  with  senseless 
pretexts,  which  was  worse  than  executions  with  no  pretexts 
at  all.  Thus  Peter  de  Wit  of  Amsterdam  was  beheaded,  be- 
cause at  one  of  the  tumults  in  that  city  he  had  persuaded  a 
rioter  not  to  fire  upon  a  magistrate.  This  was  taken  as  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  was  a  man  in  authority  among  the  rebels, 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Madame  Juriaen,  who 
in  1566  had  struck  with  her  slipper  a  little  wooden  image  of 
the  Virgin,  together  with  her  maid-servant,  who  had  wit- 
nessed without  denouncing  the  crime,  were  both  drowned  by 
the  hangman  in  a  hogshead  placed  on  the  scaffold. 

Death,  even,  did  not  in  all  cases  place  a  criminal  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  executioner.  Egbert  Meynartzoon,  a  man  of 
high  official  rank,  had  been  condemned,  together  with  two 
colleagues,  on  an  accusation  of  collecting  money  in  a  Luth- 
eran church.    He  died  in  prison  of  dropsy.     The  sheriff  wii 
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indignant  with  the  physician,  because,  in  spite  of  cordials  and 
strengthening  prescriptions,  the  culprit  had  slipped  through 
his  fingers  before  he  bad  felt  those  of  the  hangman.  He  con- 
soled himself  by  placing  the  body  on  a  chair,  and  baring  the 
dead  man  beheaded  in  company  with  his  colleagues. 

Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house ;  the  death- 
bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village ;  not  a  family  but  was  called 
to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives,  while  the  survivors  stalked 
listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  among  the 
wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  within 
a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly 
broken.  The  blood  of  its  best  and  bravest  had  already  stained 
the  scaffold;  the  men  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  guidance  and  protection  were  dead,  in  prison,  or  in 
exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avaU,  flight  was 
impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  every 
fireside.  The  mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  house  which  had  not  been  made  desolate.  The 
scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles,  which  had  been  suffi- 
cient in  ordinary  times,  famished  now  an  entirely  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  incessant  executions.  Columns  and  stakes 
in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of  private  houses,  the  fences  in 
the  fields  were  laden  with  human  carcasses,  strangled,  burned, 
beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on  many  a  tree 
the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies. 

Thus  the  Netherlands  were  crushed,  and  but  for  the  strin- 
gency of  the  tyranny  which  had  now  closed  their  gates,  would 
have  been  depopulated.  The  grass  began  to  grow  in  the  streets 
of  those  cities  which  had  recently  nourished  so  many  artisans. 
In  all  those  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  marts,  where 
the  tide  of  human  life  had  throbbed  so  vigorously,  there  now 
reigned  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  learned  Yiglius  wrote  to  his  friend  Hopper, 
that  all  venerated  the  prudence  and  gentleness  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Such  were  among  the  first-fruits  of  that  prudence  and 
that  gentleness. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  been  kept  in  a  continued  state 
of  irritation.  She  had  not  ceased  for  many  months  to  de- 
mand her  release  from  the  odious  position  of  a  cipher  in  a 
land  where  she  had  so  lately  been  sovereign,  and  she  had  at 
last  obtained  it.  Philip  transmitted  his  acceptance  of  her 
resignation  by  the  same  courier  who  brought  Alva's  oommis- 
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slon  to  be  governor-general  in  her  place.  The  letters  to  the 
Duchess  were  full  of  conventional  compliments  for  her  past 
services,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  less  barren  and  more 
acceptable  acknowledgment,  in  the  shape  of  a  life  income  of 
14,000  ducats  instead  of  the  8000  hitherto  enjojed  by  her 
Highness. 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  allowance,  of  which  she  was  never 
to  be  deprived,  except  upon  receiving  full  payment  of  140,000 
ducats,  she  was  presented  with  25,000  florins  by  the  estates  of 
Brabant,  and  with  30,000  by  those  of  Flanders. 

With  these  substantial  tokens  of  the  success  of  her  nine 
years'  fatigue  and  intolerable  anxiety,  she  at  last  took  her 
departure  from  the  Netherlands,  having  communicated  the 
dissolution  of  her  connection  with  the  provinces  by  a  farewell 
letter  to  the  Estates  dated  December  9th,  1567.  Within  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  across  the 
frontier  of  Brabant,  attended  by  a  considerable  deputation  of 
Flemish  nobility  into  Germany,  and  accompanied  to  her  jour- 
ney's end  at  Parma  by  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mansfeld,  she 
finally  closed  her  eventful  career  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  horrors  of  the  succeeding  administration  proved  bene- 
ficial to  her  reputation.  Upon  the  dark  ground  of  succeed- 
ing years  the  lines  which  recorded  her  history  seemed  written 
with  letters  of  light.  Yet  her  conduct  in  the  Netherlands 
offers  but  few  points  of  approbation,  and  many  for  indignant 
censure.  That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  feminine 
softness  and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her  parting  despatch  to 
her  brother  proved.  In  that  letter  she  recommended  to  him 
a  course  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  nearer  kings  approach  to  God  in  station,  the  more  they 
should  endeavor  to  imitate  Him  in  His  attributes  of  benig- 
nity. But  the  language  of  this  farewell  was  more  tender  than 
had  been  the  spirit  of  her  government.  One  looks  in  vain, 
too,  through  the  general  atmosphere  of  kindness  which  per- 
vades the  epistle,  for  a  special  recommendation  of  those  dis- 
tinguished and  doomed  seigniors,  whose  attachment  to  her 
person  and  whose  chivalrous  and  conscientious  endeavors  to 
fulfil  her  own  orders,  had  placed  them  upon  the  edge  of  that 
precipice  from  which  they  were  shortly  to  be  hurled.  The 
men  who  had  restrained  her  froih  covering  herself  with  dis- 
grace by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  post  of  danger,  and 
who  bad  imperilled  thoir  lives  by  obedience  to  her  express 
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instructions,  had  been  long  languishing  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, never  to  be  terminated  except  bj  a  traitor's  death  — 
jet  we  search  in  vain  for  a  kind  word  in  their  behalf. 

Meantime  the  second  civil  war  in  France  had  broken  out. 
The  hollow  truce  by  which  the  Guise  party  and  the  Huguenots 
had  partly  pretended  to  deceive  each  other  was  hastened  to  its 
end,  among  other  causes,  by  the  march  of  Alva  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Huguenots  had  taken  alarm,  for  they  recognized  the 
fellowship  which  united  their  foes  in  all  countries  against  the 
Reformation,  and  Cond^  and  Goligny  knew  too  well  that  the 
same  influence  which  had  brought  Alva  to  Brussels  would  soon 
create  an  exterminating  army  against  their  followers.  Hos- 
tilities were  resumed  with  more  bitterness  than  ever.  The 
battle  of  St.  Denis  —  fierce,  fatal,  but  indecisive  — was  fought. 
The  octogenarian  hero,  Montmorency,  fighting  like  a  foot 
soldier,  refusing  to  yield  his  sword,  and  replying  to  the  respect- 
ful solicitations  of  his  nearest  enemy  by  dashing  his  teeth  down 
his  throat  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol,  the  hero  of  so  many 
battles,  whose  defeat  at  St.  Quintin  had  been  the  fatal  point  in 
his  career,  had  died  at  last  in  his  armor,  bravely  but  not  glori- 
ously, in  conflict  with  his  own  countrymen,  led  by  his  own  heroic 
nephew.  The  military  control  of  the  Catholic  party  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hand  of  the  Guises ;  the  Chancellor  de  THdpital 
had  abandoned  the  court  after  a  last  and  futile  eflfort  to  recon- 
cile contending  factions,  which  no  human  power  could  unite; 
the  Huguenots  had  possessed  themselves  of  Rochelle  and  of 
other  strong  places,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  adroit  statesmen 
and  accomplished  generals,  were  pressing  the  Most  Christian 
monarch  hard  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  while  still  in  Antwerp,  Alva 
had  received  several  secret  agents  of  the  French  monarch,  then 
closely  beleaguered  in  his  capital.  Cardinal  Lorraine  oflFered 
to  place  several  strong  places  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  Alva  had  writtten  to  Philip  that  he  was  disposed 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  render  the  service.  The  places  thus 
held  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  expenses,  he  said,  while  in 
case  King  Charles  and  his  brother  should  die,  ^^  their  possession 
would  enable  Philip  to  assert  his  own  claim  to  the  French  crown 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  ScUic  law  being  merely  a  pleasantry. ^^ 

The  Queen  dowager,  adopting  now  a  very  different  tone  from 
that  which  characterized  her  conversation  at  the  Bayonne  inter- 
viewy  wrote  to  Alva,  that,  if  for  want  of  2000  Spanish  mus* 
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keteers,  which  she  reqnested  him  to  furnish,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  succumb,  she  chose  to  disculpate  herself  in  adyance 
before  Ood  and  Christian  princes  for  the  peace  which  she 
should  be  obliged  to  make.  The  Duke  wrote  to  her  in  replji 
that  it  was  much  better  to  have  a  kingdom  ruined  in  proaerr* 
ing  it  for  God  and  the  king  bj  war,  than  to  have  it  kept  entire 
without  war,  to  the  profit  of  the  devil  and  of  his  foUowen. 
He  was  also  reported  on  another  occasion  to  have  reminded 
her  of  the  Spanish  proverb — that  the  head  of  one  salmon  is 
worth  those  of  a  hundred  frogs.  The  hint,  if  it  were  retllj 
given,  was  certainly  destined  to  be  acted  upon. 

Meantime,  Alva  was  not  unmindful  of  the  business  whieh 
had  served  as  a  pretext  in  the  arrest  of  the  two  Counts.    The 
fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  pushed  on  with  great 
rapidity.     The  memorable  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  particular  had 
already  been  commenced  in  October  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  celebrated  engineers,  Pacheco  and  Gabriel  de  Oeibel* 
loni.     In  a  few  months  it  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  of  which  sum  the  citi- 
zens, in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute more  than  one  quarter.      The  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  florins  was  forced  from  the  burghers  by  a  tax  opon 
all  hereditary  property  within  the  municipality.     Two  thou- 
sand workmen  were  employed  daily  in  the  construction  of  this 
important  fortress,  which  was  erected,   as  its  position  most 
plainly  manifested,  not  to  protect,  but  to  control  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  provinces.     It  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  only 
separated  from  its  walls  by  an  open  esplanade.     It  was  the 
most  perfect  pentagon  in  Europe,  having  one  of  its  sides  rest- 
ing on   the   Scheld,    two  turned  towards   the  city,   and  two 
towards  the  open  country.     Five  bastions,  with  walls  of  ham- 
mered stone,  connected  by  curtains  of  turf  and  masonry,  wut- 
rounded  by  walls  measuring  a  league  in  circumference,  and  bj 
an  outer  moat  fed  by  the  Scheld,  enclosed  a  spacious  enceinte, 
where  a  little  church,  with  many  small  lodging-houses,  shaded 
by  trees  and  shrubbery,  nestled  among  the  bristling  artiUeij* 
as  if  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  and  pastoral  vil- 
lage.    To  four  of  the  five  bastions,  the  Captain-General,  with 
characteristic  ostentation,  gave  his  own  names  and  titles.    One 
was  called  the  Duke,  the  second  Ferdinando,  a  third  Toledo,  a 
fourth  Alva,  while  the  fifth  was  baptized  with  the  name  of  the 
ill-fated  engineer,   Pacheco.      The  water-gate  was  decorated 
with  the  escutcheon  of  Alva«  surrounded  by  his  Golden  Fleece 
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collar,  with  its  pendent  Iamb  of  Ood ;  a  symbol  of  blasphemous 
irony,  which  still  remains  upon  the  fortress,  to  recall  the  image 
of  the  tyrant  and  murderer.  Each  bastion  was  honeycombed 
with  casemates  and  subterranean  storehouses,  and  capable  of 
containing  within  its  bowels  a  vast  supply  of  provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  soldiers.  Such  was  the  celebrated  citadel  built  to 
tame  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Antwerp,  at  the  cost  of  those  whom 
it  was  to  terrify  and  to  insult. 

Assassination  of  William  of  Obakgb. 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  at  about  half-past  twelve, 
the  Prince,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  his  family,  entered  his  dining-room.  .  .  . 

At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose  from  the  table.  The 
Prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private  apart- 
ments above.  The  dining-room,  which  was  on  the  ground- 
floor,  opened  into  a  little  square  vestibule  which  communicated 
through  an  arched  passage-way  with  the  main  entrance  into 
the  court-yard*  The  vestibule  was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of 
the  wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was  scarcely 
six  feet  in  width.  Upon  its  left  side,  as  one  approached  the 
stairway,  was  an  obscure  arch  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and 
completely  in  shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  this  arch  a  portal 
opened  to  the  narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  stairs 
themselves  were  completely  lighted  by  a  large  window  half  way 
up  the  flight 

The  Prince  came  from  the  dining-room  and  began  leisurely 
to  ascend.  He  had  only  reached  the  second  stair  when  a  man 
emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  standing  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  him,  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three  balls 
entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passinj;  quite  through  him, 
struck  with  violence  upon  the  wall  beyond.  The  Prince  ex- 
claimed in  French,  as  he  felt  the  wound:  "0  my  God,  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul !  0  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor 
people !  '*  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake,  save  that 
when  his  sister  immediately  afterward  asked  him  if  he  com- 
mended his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered,  ''Yes." 
His  master-of-horse  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  the  fatal 
shot  was  flred.  The  Prince  was  then  placed  on  the  stairs  for  an 
instant,  when  he  immediately  began  to  swoon.  He  was  after- 
ward laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room,  where  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 
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MouLTON,  Ellen  Louise  (Chandleb),  an  American  novelist 
and  poet ;  born  at  Pomf ret.  Conn.,  April  10, 1835.  At  fifteen  she  be- 
gan to  contribute  to  periodicals,  under  the  name  of  "  Ellen  Louise." 
In  1855  she  published  "  This,  That,  and  the  Other,"  a  volume  made 
of  stories,  essays,  and  poems.  She  has  contributed  largely,  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  various  periodicals.  Her  books  are  "  Juno  Clifford,** 
a  novel  (1866);  "My  Third  Book"  (1859);  "Bed-Time  Stories" 
(1873);  "Some  Women's  Hearts"  (1874);  "More  Bed-Time  Sto- 
ries"  (1875);  "Poems"  (1877);  "Swallow  Flights  and  Other 
Poems"  (1878);  "New  Bed-Time  Stories"  (1880);  " Random KAm- 
bles"  (1881);  "Firelight  Stories"  (1883);  "Ourselves  and  Our 
"Neighbors  "  (1887) ;  "  In  the  Garden  of  Dreams"  (1890);  "Stories 
Told  at  Twilight"  (1890)  ;  "  Swallow  Flights  "  (1892)  ;  "  In  Child- 
hood's  Country  "  (1896);  "Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere" 
(1896). 

Has  Lavish  Summeb  Brought  the  Rose? 

Has  lavish  Summer  brought  the  Rose  ? 

Why  did  my  heart  not  know, 
When  every  lavish  wind  that  blows 

Made  haste  to  tell  me  so  ? 

And  all  the  birds  went  mad  with  glee. 

And  sang  from  morn  till  night : 
And  then  the  stars  came  out  to  see 

What  made  the  world  so  bright  ? 

But  I  missed  something  from  the  time. 

And  so  I  did  not  guess 
The  meaning  of  the  summer's  rhyme 

Or  the  warm  wind's  caress. 

Can  gladness  be  where  She  is  notf 

Can  roses  bud  and  blow  ? 
Does  all  the  world  but  me  forget 

What  now  we  must  forego  ? 
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I  care  not  for  the  day's  kind  grace  — 

The  magic  of  the  night  — 
Since  with  them  comes  no  more  the  face 

That  was  the  June's  delight. 


Comb,  Sleep! 

CoMX,  Sleep,  and  kiss  mine  eyelids  down 

Let  me  forget 
Hope's  treachery,  and  Fortune's  frown, 

And  Life's  vain  fret. 

And  would  you  hold  me  fast,  dear  Sleeps 

I  need  not  wake, 
Since  they  are  dead  who  used  to  weep 

For  my  poor  sake. 


At  Rest. 

Shall  I  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  see  no  more 
The  splendid  af&uence  of  earth  and  sky  — 
The  proud  procession  of  the  stars  go  by  — 

The  white  moon  sway  the  sea,  and  woo  the  shore  — 

The  morning  lark  to  the  far  Heaven  soar  — 

The  nightingale  with  the  soft  dusk  draw  nigh  — 
The  summer  roses  bud  and  bloom  and  die  — • 

Will  Life  and  Life's  delight  for  me  be  o'er  f 

Nay  I  I  shall  be,  in  my  low,  silent  home. 
Of  all  Earth's  gracious  ministries  aware  — 
Glad  with  the  gladness  of  the  risen  day, 
Or  gently  sad  with  sadness  of  the  gloam, 
Yet  (lone  with  striving,  and  foreclosed  of  care  — 
"  At  Rest,  at  Best  I  "  —  what  better  thing  to  say  ? 

WiT^N  We  Confront  the  Vastness  op  the  Night. 

When  we  confront  the  vastness  of  the  Night, 
And  meet  the  gaze  of  her  eternal  eyes, 
How  trivial  seem  the  garnered  gains  we  prize; 

The  laurel  wreath  we  flaunt  to  envious  sight; 

The  flower  of  Love  we  pluck  for  our  delight; 
The  mad  sweet  music  of  the  heart  that  cries 
An  instant  on  the  listening  air,  then  dies  — 

How  short  the  day  of  all  things  dear  and  bright  I 
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The  Everlasting  mocks  our  transient  strife ; 

The  pageant  of  the  Universe  whirls  by 
This  little  sphere  with  petty  turmoil  rife  — 

Swift  as  a  dream,  and  fleeting  as  a  sigh  — 
This  brief  delusion  that  we  call  our  Ufe, 

Where  all  we  can  accomplish  is  to  die. 


WbBB  BT7T  MY  SPIBIT  LoOSED  X7P0N  THE  AlR, 

Webb  but  my  spirit  loosed  upon  the  air  — 
By  some  High  Power  that  could  Life's  chain  unbind 
Set  free  to  seek  what  most  it  longs  to  find  — 

To  no  proud  court  of  kings  would  I  repair ; 

I  would  but  climb  once  more  a  narrow  stair 
When  day  was  wearing  late,  and  dusk  was  kind, 
And  one  should  greet  me  to  my  failings  blind^ 

Content  so  I  but  shared  his  twilight  there. 

Nay,  well  I  know  he  waits  not  as  of  old  — 
I  could  not  find  him  in  the  old-time  place  — 

I  must  pursue  him,  made  by  sorrow  bold, 

Through  worlds  unknown,  in  far  celestial  race. 

Whose  mystic  round  no  traveller  has  told  — 
From  star  to  star  —  until  I  see  his  face. 

When  I  Wandbb  Away  with  Death. 

This  life  is  a  fleeting  breath, 
And  whither  and  how  shall  1  go 

When  I  wander  away  with  Death 
By  a  path  that  I  do  not  know  ? 

Shall  I  find  the  throne  of  the  Moon, 
And  kneel  with  her  lovers  there, 

To  pray  for  a  cold  sweet  boon 
From  her  beauty  cold  and  fair  ? 

Or  shall  I  make  haste  to  the  Sun, 
And  warm  at  his  passionate  fire 

My  heart  by  sorrow  undone, 
And  sick  with  a  vain  desire  ? 

Shall  I  steal  into  Twilight-Land, 
When  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  low. 

And  hark  to  the  furtive  band 

Of  the  winds  that  whispering  go  -» 
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Telling  and  telling  again, 

And  crooning  with  scomfol  mirth 
The  secrets  of  women  and  men 

They  overheard  on  the  Earth  f 

Will  the  dead  birds  sing  onoe  more; 

And  the  nightingale's  note  be  sad 
With  the  passion  and  longing  of  jore^ 

And  the  thrashes  with  joj  go  mad  T 

Nay,  what  though  they  carol  again, 
And  the  flowers  spring  to  life  at  my  feet^ 

Can  they  heal  the  sting  of  my  pain, 
Or  quicken  a  dead  heart's  beat  ? 

What  care  I  for  Moon  or  for  stars. 

Or  the  Sun  on  his  royal  way  — 
Only  somewhere  beyond  Earth's  ban 

Let  me  find  Love's  long^lost  day. 


Lazt  ToxtbsJ 
a  lazy  toub  in  spadt. 

The  only  bit  of  real  estate  I  ever  owned  was  ^  a  Castle  in 
Spain."  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  its  aspect.  I  have  seen 
ito  shining  turrets  in  the  crimson  of  sunset  skies.  I  have  heard 
faint  music,  on  winds  blowing  from  the  East,  which  I  felt  sure 
was  caught  from  harps  in  its  high  windows;  and  mysterious 
scents  have  reached  me  now  and  then,  wafted,  doubtless,  from 
its  far-off  gardens. 

From  my  childhood  I  had  longed  to  visit  my  Spanish  estates 
as  pertinaciously  as  Columbus  longed  to  set  fortli  from  those 
shores  of  Spain  to  discover  this  far-off  new  world  in  which  I 
thus  discontentedly  abode.  But  tales  of  expense,  difficulty,  and 
danger  have  been  rife  about  the  pleasant  paths  of  Spain. 

"  You  will  find  it  such  a  fatiguing  journey,"  said  one.  "  The 
hotels  are  poor,  the  railway  trains  crawl,  and  you  '11  be  poisoned 
with  garlic." 

^^  And  you  '11  not  be  free  from  danger,"  said  another.  **  Ban- 
dits have  been  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  to 

1  Cop/right,  1896,  bjT  RoberU  Brothezt.    XJied  bj  pennlMioii  of  Llfttl*,  Brown 
4  Co. 
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survive  in  Spain.  Thej  may  take  possession  of  your  train  aiiy 
fine  day.  You  '11  still  find  the  '  robber  purse,'  which  Washington 
Irving  speaks  of,  a  necessary  precaution." 

"  And  then  the  expense,"  croaked  a  third.  "  You  can't  go 
without  a  courier,  and  he  '11  pillage  you  right  and  left." 

"  And  then  you  '11  never  find  your  castle,  you  know."  But 
it  was  only  Mrs.  Gradgrind  who  said  that ;  and  I  did  not  mind 
Mrs.  Oradgrind. 

Suddenly,  in  Paris,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  Four  other 
rash  ladies  came  to  the  same  resolution ;  and  we  looked  about 
for  a  courier.  We  chose  him  at  last  for  his  pious  face.  He 
was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  German,  —  at  least,  that  is  how 
he  impressed  me ;  but  the  Wise  Woman  of  our  party  said  he 
was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  off  home  duty,  and  dis- 
posed to  treat  us  with  a  sort  of  paternal  care,  as  if  we  had  been 
the  lambs  of  his  flock. 

It  was  a  frowning  October  morning  when  we  left  Paris,  and 
by  the  time  we  got  to  Tours  it  rained  most  spitefully.  We 
defied  the  rain,  however,  and  drove  about  the  town,  and  back 
and  forth  across  the  beautiful  river,  which  flows  through  Tours 
as  the  Arno  flows  through  Florence.  We  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  lingered  under  the  great  tent-like  cedar  of  Lebanon  in 
the  Archbishop's  garden,  and  then  drove  out  through  the  sullen 
rain  to  that  Plessis  la  Tour  which  the  readers  of  ''Quentin 
Durward  "  know. 

The  next  day  it  rained  still,  and  it  rained  all  day  long, 
while  on  we  journeyed.  We  drove  through  a  pouring  rain  at 
night  to  our  hotel  in  Bordeaux,  and  started  away  from  it  the 
next  morning  in  the  same  cheerful  condition  of  the  weather. 
But  the  sky  had  cleared  before  we  got  to  Biarritz;  and  after 
that  the  sun  shone  on  us  for  seven  weeks  to  come,  with  only 
one  brief  and  appropriate  interruption. 

Biarritz  the  beautiful !  No  wonder  the  Empress  Eugenie 
built  her  villa  there  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  Part  of  that 
villa  is  a  restaurant  now,  and  looks  like  "  a  banquet  hall  de- 
serted," —  or  it  did  in  the  late  October  when  the  Biarritz  season 
was  coming  to  an  end ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  more  superb  view 
in  Europe  than  can  be  seen  from  its  windows.  Biarritz,  like 
Tours,  is  a  place  to  go  back  to ;  but  we  had  little  time  to  linger 
there.  Were  we  not  en  route  for  Spain,  the  country  of  beauty 
and  of  bandits,  of  love  and  of  fear  ? 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  Madrid  as  to  its  situa- 
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tion,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  has  one  of  the  finest  picture 
galleries  in  the  world.  One  of  the  finest,  did  I  say  ?  I  pause 
to  ask  myself  if  I  ever  received  as  much  pleasure  from  any 
other.  It  should  have  volumes  written  about  it  instead  of  a 
mere  brief  mention  in  the  uncritical  diary  of  a  lazy  tourist. 
Here  Titian  and  Coello  and  Velasquez  have  handed  down  to  us 
such  living  portraits  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Austria  that  we  know  them  all  by  heart,  beginning  with  Charles 
Y.  and  his  dog.  To  have  lived  in  this  world  and  to  die  without 
having  ever  seen  the  pictures  of  Velasquez,  —  that,  truly,  were 
an  evil  fate.  You  can  see  Raphael,  Titian,  and  even  Murillo  to 
excellent  advantage  in  many  other  galleries;  but  here  in  this 
Museo  at  Madrid  is  almost  the  entire  work  of  Velasquez. 

What  is  the  sombre,  splendid  charm  of  this  wonderful 
Andalusian  ?  Partly,  I  think,  that  he  dared  to  tell  the  truth 
as  no  other  man  has  told  it  before  or  since.  What  other  painter 
of  royal  portraits  ever  made  them  as  revealing  as  the  Day  of 
Judgment  ?  Here  they  are,  these  kings  and  queens,  weak  when 
they  were  weak,  sensual  when  they  were  sensual ;  so  human 
that  you  almost  see  the  blood  throb  in  their  veins.  These 
buffoons  are  the  court  fools  of  all  time :  this  iEsop,  —  what  is 
there  in  his  face,  with  its  sensitive  humility,  its  innocent 
shrewdness,  its  pathetic  patience,  that  I  cannot  look  at  it  ex- 
cept through  a  mist?  I  do  not  like  Velasquez  in  the  few 
instances  when  he  paints  religious  subjects.  He  was  a  realist, 
not  an  idealist ;  and  he  should  have  left  the  holy  people  to 
Murillo,  who  has  so  depicted  the  girlish  sweetness  of  her  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  overshadowed  that  it  is  no  wonder  Spain  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  Painter  of  Conceptions. 

I  knew  little  of  Goya  until  I  found  him  in  this  gallery.  He 
was  the  painter  of  bull-fights,  and  peasants,  and  Spanish  ladies 
who  flirted  behind  their  fans,  — a  fiery  A ragonese,  whose  delight 
in  bull-fights  was  so  great  that,  during  the  latest  years  of  his 
life,  while  residing  at  Bordeaux,  he  would  go  once  a  week  to 
Madrid  to  see  a  bull-fight,  and  return  without  stopping  even 
to  salute  his  old  friends. 

What  is  this  cruel,  fascinating  sport,  that  it  can  have  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  Spanish  people,  we  asked  ourselves;  and 
then  we  began  to  say  diffidently  to  each  other  that,  being  here, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  see  it  for  ourselves.  The  Wise 
Woman  had  protested  against  it  with  such  lofty  scorn  that,  for 
dear  consistency's  sake,  as  I  think,  she  stayed  at  home;  but 
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the  rest  of  us  went,  and  with  us  our  Yicar  of  Wakefield  with 
his  bland  and  patriarchal  smile. 

The  amphitheatre  is  an  immense  place,  round  like  the 
Roman  Colosseum,  and  the  ring  is  surrounded  by  ^^  terraced 
granite,"  and  crowned  with  galleries.  Six  bulls  were  doomed 
to  die  for  our  entertainment,  but  I  only  out-stayed  the  taking 
off  of  three  of  them.  It  was  the  last  grand  bull-fight  of  the 
season,  and  the  audience  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  young  king 
and  queen  looked  down  from  their  box  of  state ;  old  Isabella 
was  there  with  her  daughters ;  and  adjacent  boxes  were  occu- 
pied by  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree. 

The  first  bull  was  very  meek.  His  sole  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  be  let  alone.  The  picadores,  or  mounted  spearsmen,  pricked 
him  with  their  lances,  and  he  looked  at  them  with  an  injured 
air,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  said :  ^^  How  can  you  ?  I  am  a 
well-intentioned  bull,  and  I  deserve  nothing  of  this  sort."  One 
was  divided  between  disgust  at  his  want  of  spirit  and  indigna- 
tion that  a  creature  so  harmless  and  kindly  should  be  fore- 
doomed to  death.  He  waked  up  slightly  when  the  banderiUeros 
came  in  with  their  darts  and  their  gay  cloaks ;  but,  all  through, 
one  felt  that  he  was  being  butchered  to  make  a  Spanish  holi- 
day, without  at  all  taking  his  own  part ;  and  even  the  matador, 
whose  office  it  was  to  give  him  his  death-wound,  performed  at 
his  task  a  little  scornfully,  as  if  it  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble. 

The  second  bull  was  a  different  fellow  altogether.  As  a 
young  American  on  my  left  expressed  it,  he  was  "  all  there." 
He  had  a  sullen,  determined,  desperate  nature.  He  gored  two 
horses  to  death,  literally  in  an  instant,  just  uplifting  them  and 
running  them  through  with  his  mighty  horns.  He  made  sullen 
plunges  at  the  banderiUeros,  and  he  pushed  the  great  matador 
himself  to  the  end  of  his  resources ;  but  at  last  he  lay  there 
dead,  and  the  team  of  mules  dragged  him  out  of  the  arena. 
He  was  as  black  as  an  undertaker's  horse ;  and  he  had  been 
solemn  and  indignant  and  scornfully  defiant  all  the  waj 
through. 

The  third  bull  was  a  little  red  one,  as  fiery  and  aggressive  a 
creature  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  He  did  not  chance  to 
hurt  the  horses,  but  he  made  swift  plunges  at  the  cloaked  ban- 
deriUeros, which  it  took  all  their  skill  to  escape ;  and  once  he 
even  leaped  the  barrier,  and  caused  a  precious  consternation 
among  tiie  audience  for  a  moment.    This  brilliant  creature 
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made  hot  work  for  the  banderilleros,  and  held  even  the  matador 
for  a  long  time  at  bay ;  but  at  last  he  gamely  died,  and  the  black 
mules  dragged  him  awaj,  as  they  had  done  his  brothers  before 
him. 

By  this  time  I  thought  I  knew  enough  about  bull-fights,  and 
I  left  the  king  and  queen  and  their  court  to  behold  the  other 
three  combats  without  me,  and  went  away  to  walk  on  the  prado 
and  reflect.  My  sympathies  were  all  with  the  bulls.  They  were 
the  only  creatures  who  had  no  least  show  of  fair  play.  They 
alone  were  doomed  with  absolute  certainty  from  the  start.  Even 
the  horses  might  escape;  and  at  worst  their  torture  was  but 
for  a  moment.  The  men  were  only  in  just  enough  danger  to 
make  the  thing  exciting,  and  there  were  ninety-nine  chances 
out  of  a  hundred  that  they  would  come  off  scathless ;  but  the 
bull,  let  him  bear  himself  never  so  bravely,  was  to  be  made  an 
end  of. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  spectacle  that  was  so  pictu- 
resque that,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  inhuman,  I  must  own  to 
enjoying  it.  When  the  banderilleros  came  in  with  their  gay 
cloaks  and  their  darts,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  their  encounter 
with  the  bull.  They  would  give  him  a  little  prick,  just  enough 
to  attract  his  attention,  and  he  would  turn  to  attack  them. 
One  second  they  were  there,  behind  their  satin  cloaks,  and  the 
next  they  were  safely  over  the  barrier,  and  their  enemy,  making 
his  plunge  against  them,  found  nothing.  And  then,  if  you  had 
seen  his  contempt  for  such  artful  dodging !  "  Surely,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  this  butterfly -looking  creature,  all  green  and  gold, 
teas  here,  and  where  i«  he  ?  "  And  then  he  would  look  round, 
and  see  another  gorgeous  mantle,  and  make  another  vain  spring 
against  the  empty  air.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  grace  and 
agility  of  these  men  was  a  pretty  sight.  Their  figures  were 
faultless.  There  dazzling  costumes  glittered  in  the  sun ;  and 
their  movements  were  grace  itself.  I  kept  thinking  of  a  line  of 
Harriet  Spofford's, — 

"  Ye  riders  bronze  your  airy  motion," 

and  I  thought  if  but  these  motions  could  be  bronzed,  we  should 
have  such  a  group  of  statues  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 
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Mt^HLBAOH,  Louise,  pseudonym  of  Clara  (MUller)  Mnndt,  a 
German  novelist;  born  at  Neubrandenburg,  January  2,  1814;  died 
in  Berlin,  September  26,  1873.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Obe^ 
btlrghermaster  of  Neubrandenburg.  While  in  Italy,  in  1836,  she 
met  Theodore  Mundt,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1838.  They 
lived  in  Berlin  until  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  University 
of  Breslau.  Mundt  died  in  Berlin  in  1861,  and  from  that  time 
until  her  death  his  wife  resided  there.  Her  numerous  books  were 
of  three  classes :  romantic  stories,  holding  moral  or  social  themes, 
stories  of  every  day  life,  and  historical  novels.  They  became  very 
popular  and  were  translated  into  several  languages.  Among  them 
are  "  First  and  Last  Love  "  (1838) ;  « Voyage  Birds "  (1840) ; 
"  Fortune  and  Money  "  (1842)  ;  "  Gisela  "  (1843)  ;  «  Eva  "  (1844) ; 
"  Sketches  of  Travel  '*  (1846) ;  "  Court  Histories  "  (1847)  ;  "  Aphra 
Behn "  (1849) ;  "  Berlin  and  Sans  Souci,"  "  The  Nursling  of  Soci- 
ety  "  (1850)  ;  "  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court "  (1853) ;  "  Joseph 
IL  and  his  Court"  (1858);  "Queen  Hortense,"  "Andreas  Hofer," 
"Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era,"  "The  Empress  Josephine,''  "Nape 
leon  and  Blttcher"  (1858-59):  "Two  Paths,"  "Archduke  Johann 
and  His  Times"  (1860-62)  ;  "Letters  from  Switzerland,"  *' Louisa 
of  Prussia  and  Her  Times,"  "Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr" 
(1864);  "Germany  in  Storm  and  Stress"  (1867);  "From  Solferino 
to  K5niggratz"  (1869-70);  "Letters  from  Egypt"  (1871);  and 
"From  Koniggratz  to  Chiselhurst  "  (1873). 

The  Plan  op  Escapb. 

(Prom  "  Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son.") 

During  the  whole  evening  Mistress  Tison  did  not  leave  her 
place  behind  the  glass  door  for  a  moment,  and  at  each  stolen 
glance  which  the  queen  cast  thither  she  always  encountered  the 
malicious,  glaring  eyes  of  the  keeper,  directed  at  herewith  an 
impudent  coolness.  ""^  . 

At  last  came  the  hour  of  going  to  bed  —  the  hour  to  wBidh 
the  queen  looked  impatiently  forward.      At  night  she  was  at  * 
least  alone  and  unguarded.     After  the  death  of  the  king,  it  bad 
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been  found  superfluons  to  trouble  the  officials  with  the  wearigome 
nigl)t-watches,  and  they  were  satisfied,  after  darkness  had  set  in 
and  the  candles  were  lighted,  with  locking  the  three  doors  which 
led  to  the  inner  rooms. 

Did  Marie  Antoinette  weep  and  moan  at  night,  did  she  talk 
with  her  sister,  did  she  walk  disconsolately  np  and  down  her 
room?  —  the  republic  granted  her  the  privilege.  She  conld, 
during  the  night  at  least,  have  a  few  hours  of  freedom  and  of 
solitude. 

But  during  the  night  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  weep  or  moan ; 
this  night  her  thoughts  were  not  directed  to  the  sad  past,  but  to 
the  future  ;  for  the  first  ray  of  hope  which  had  fallen  upon  her 
path  for  a  long  time  now  encountered  her. 

'^  To  escape,  to  be  free ! "  she  said,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  flitted  over  her  face.  "  Can  you  believe  it  ?  Do  you  con- 
sider it  possible,  sister  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  believe  it,"  whispered  Elizabeth,  "  but  there 
IS  something  in  my  heart  that  reminds  me  of  Varennes,  and  I 
only  pray  to  God  that  He  would  give  us  strength  to  bear  all  the 
ills  they  inflict  upon  us.  We  must,  above  all  things,  keep  our 
calmness  and  steadfastness,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  we  must  do  that,"  said  Marie  Antoinette, 
collecting  herself.  "  When  one  has  suffered  as  we  have,  it  is 
almost  more  difficult  to  hope  for  good  fortune  than  to  prepare 
for  new  terrors.  I  will  compel  myself  to  be  calm.  I  will  read 
Toulan's  plan  once  more,  and  will  impress  it  word  for  word  upon 
my  memory,  so  as  to  burn  the  dangerous  sheet  as  soon  as 
possible." 

*'  And  while  you  are  doing  that  I  will  unwind  the  ball  that 
Toulan  brought  us,  and  which  certainly  contains  something 
heavy,"  said  the  princess. 

"  What  a  grand,  noble  heart !  what  a  lofty  character  has  our 
friend  Toulan !  "  whispered  the  queen.  "  His  courage  is  inex- 
haustible, his  fidelity  is  invincible,  and  he  is  entirely  unselfish. 
How  often  have  I  implored  him  to  express  one  wish  to  me  that 
I  might  gratify,  or  allow  me  to  give  him  a  draft  of  some  amount ! 
He  is  not  to  be  shaken  — he  wants  nothing,  he  will  take  nothing. 
Ah,  Elizabeth,  he  is  the  first  friend,  of  all  who  ever  drew  toward 
me,  who  made  no  claims  and  was  contented  with  a  kind  word. 
When  I  implored  him  yesterday  to  tell  me  in  what  way  I  could 
do  him  a  service,  he  said :  ^  If  you  want  to  make  me  happy, 
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regard  me  always  as  your  most  devoted  and  faithful  servant, 
and  give  me  a  name  that  you  give  to  no  one  besides.  Call  me 
Fiddle,  and  if  you  want  to  give  me  another  remembrancer  than 
that  which  will  always  live  in  my  heart,  present  me,  as  the 
highest  token  of  your  favor,  with  the  little  gold  smelling-bottle 
which  I  saw  you  use  in  the  Logograph  box  on  that  dreadful  day/ 
I  gave  him  the  trinket  at  once.  He  kneeled  down  in  order  to 
receive  it,  and  when  he  kissed  my  hand  his  hot  tears  fell  upon 
it  Ah,  Elizabeth,  no  one  of  those  to  whom  in  the  days  of  our 
happiness  I  gave  jewels,  and  to  whom  I  gave  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, cherished  for  me  so  warm  thanks  as  Toulan  —  no,  as 
Fiddle  —  for  the  poor,  insignificant  little  remembrancer." 

"  God  is  good  and  great,"  said  the  princess,  who,  while  the 
the  queen  was  speaking,  was  busily  engaged  in  unwinding  the 
thread ;  ^^  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose  faith  in  humanity  and 
confidence  in  man,  He  sent  us  in  His  mercy  this  noble,  true- 
hearted  one,  whose  devotion,  disinterestedness,  and  fidelity  were 
to  be  our  compensation  for  all  the  sad  and  heart-rending  experi- 
ences which  we  have  endured.  And,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
this  one  noble  man  let  us  pardon  the  many  from  whom  we  have 
received  only  injury  ;  for  it  says  in  the  Bible  that,  for  the  sake 
of  one  righteous  man,  many  sinners  shall  be  forgiven,  and  Toulan 
is  a  righteous  man." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  righteous  man,  blessings  on  him  ! "  whispered 
the  queen.  Then  she  took  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  began  to 
read  the  contents  softly,  repeating  every  sentence  to  herself, 
and  imprinting  every  one  of  those  hope-bringing  words  upon  her 
memory ;  and  while  she  read,  her  poor,  crushed  heart  gradually 
began  to  beat  with  firmer  confidence,  and  to  embrace  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  the  plan  of  Toulan  and  finding  freedom  in 
flight. 

During  this  time  Princess  Elizabeth  had  unwound  the  thread 
of  the  ball,  and  brought  to  light  a  little  packet  enveloped  in 
paper. 

"  Take  it,  my  dear  Antoinette,"  she  said,  "  it  is  addressed  to 
you." 

Marie  Antoinette  took  it  and  carefully  unfolded  the  paper. 
Then  she  uttered  a  low,  carefully-suppressed  cry,  and,  sinking 
upon  her  knees,  pressed  it  with  its  contents  to  her  lips. 

"  What  is  it,  sister  ?  "  cried  the  princess,  hurrying  to  her. 
''  What  does  Toulan  demand  ?  " 

The  queen  gave  the  paper  to  the  princess.  "  Bead,"  she  said 
—  "  read  it,  sister." 
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Elizabeth  read :  **  Your  majesty  wiahes  to  possefls  the  relics 
which  King  Louis  left  to  you.  Thej  consist  of  the  wedding-ring 
of  his  majesty,  his  little  seal,  and  the  hair  which  the  king  hhnself 
cut  off.  These  three  things  lay  on  the  chimney  piece  in  the 
closed  sitting-room  of  the  king.  The  supervisor  of  the  Temple 
took  them  from  Glery's  hand,  to  whom  the  king  gave  them,  and 
put  them  under  seal.  1  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
sitting-room ;  1  have  opened  the  sealed  packet,  taken  out  the 
sacred  relics,  put  articles  of  similar  character  in  their  place,  and 
sealed  it  up  again.  With  this  letter  are  the  relics  which  belong 
to  your  majesty,  and  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to 
me  —  I  swear  by  the  head  of  my  queen, — that  they  are  the  true 
articles  which  the  blessed  martyr,  King  Louis  XYI.,  conveyed  to 
his  wife  in  his  testament  I  have  stolen  them  for  the  exalted 
heir  of  the  crown,  and  I  shall  one  day  glory  in  the  theft  before 
the  throne  of  God." 

^  See,  Elizabeth,''  said  the  queen,  unfolding  the  little  things, 
each  one  of  which  was  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  —  ^*  see,  there 
is  his  wedding-ring.  There  on  the  inside  are  the  four  letters, 
*  M.  A.  A.  A.,  19th  April,  1770.'  The  day  of  our  marriage !  —  a 
day  of  joy  for  Austria  as  well  as  for  France !  Then  —  but  I  will 
not  think  of  it.  Let  me  look  further.  Here  is  the  seal !  The 
cornelian  engraved  on  two  sides.  Here  on  one  side  the  French 
arms  ;  as  you  turn  the  stone,  the  portrait  of  our  son  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head.  Oh !  my  son,  my  poor 
dear  child,  will  your  loved  head  ever  bear  any  other  ornament 
than  a  martyr's  crown ;  will  God  grant  you  to  wear  the  helmet 
of  the  warrior,  and  to  battle  for  your  rights  and  your  throne  ? 
How  pleased  my  husband  was  when  on  his  birthday  I  brought 
him  this  seal !  how  tenderly  his  looks  rested  upon  the  portrait 
of  his  son,  his  successor !  and  now  —  oh,  now !  King  Louis  XVI. 
cruelly,  shamefully  murdered,  and  he  who  ought  to  be  the  King 
of  France,  Louis  XVIL,  is  nothing  but  a  poor  imprisoned 
child  —  a    king  without  a  crown,  without    hope,    without  a 

future ! " 

"  No,  no,  Antoinette,"  whispered  Elizabeth,  who  had  kneeled 
before  the  queen  and  had  tenderly  put  her  arms  around  her  — 
"  no,  Antoinette,  do  not  say  that  your  son  has  no  hope  and  no 
future.  Build  upon  God,  hope  that  the  undertaking  which  we 
are  to-morrow  to  execute  will  lead  to  a  fortunate  result,  that  we 
shall  flee  from  here,  that  we  shall  be  free,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  reach  England.    Oh,  yes,  let  us  hope  that  Toulan's  fine  and 
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bold  plan  will  succeed,  and  then  it  may  one  day  be  that  the  son 
of  mj  dear  brother,  grown  to  be  a  young  man,  may  put  the 
helmet  on  his  head,  gird  himself  with  the  sword,  reconquer  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  and  take  possession  of  it  as  King  Louis 
XVII.    Therefore  let  us  hope,  sister." 

"  Yes,  therefore  let  us  hope,"  whispered  the  queen,  drying 
her  tears.  ^'  And  here  at  last,"  she  continued,  opening  the  re- 
maining paper,  ^'  here  is  the  third  relic,  the  hair  of  the  king ! 
—  the  only  thing  which  is  left  us  of  the  martyr  king,  the  imfor- 
tuuate  husband  of  an  unfortunate  wife,  the  pitiable  king  of  a 
most  pitiable  people !  Oh,  my  king !  they  have  laid  your  poor 
head  that  bore  this  white  hair  —  they  have  laid  it  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  the  axe,  the  dreadful  axe — " 

The  queen  uttered  a  loud  shriek  of  horror,  sprang  up,  and 
raised  both  her  hands  in  conjuration  to  Heaven,  while  a  curse 
just  trembled  on  her  lips.  But  Princess  Elizabeth  threw  her- 
self into  her  arms,  and  pressed  on  the  cold,  quivering  lips  of  the 
queen  a  long,  fervent  kiss. 

"For  God's  sake,  sister,"  she  whispered, " speak  softly.  If 
Tison  heard  your  cry,  we  are  lost.  Hush  !  it  seems  to  me  I  hear 
steps ;  hide  the  things.  Let  us  hurry  into  bed.  Oh,  for  6od*8 
sake,  quick ! " 

She  huddled  the  papers  together,  and  put  them  hastily  into 
her  bosom,  while  Marie  Antoinette,  gathering  up  the  relics, 
dashed  into  her  bed. 

"  She  is  coming,"  whispered  Elizabeth,  as  she  slipped  into 
her  bed.     "  We  must  pretend  to  be  asleep." 

And  in  fact  Princess  Elizabeth  was  right.  The  glass-door, 
which  led  from  the  sleeping-room  of  the  children  to  the  little 
corridor,  and  from  there  to  the  chamber  of  Mistress  Tison,  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  and  she  came  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand  into  the  children's  room.  She  stood  near  the  door,  listen- 
ing and  spying  around.  In  the  beds  of  the  children  she  could 
hear  the  long-drawn,  calm  breathing,  which  indicated  peaceful 
slumbers ;  and  in  the  open,  adjoining  apartment,  in  which  the 
two  ladies  slept,  nothing  was  stirring. 

'*  But  I  did  hear  a  sound  plainly,"  muttered  Tison.  **  I  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  cry,  and  when  I  sat  up  in  bed  I  heard  peo- 
ple talking." 

She  stole  to  the  beds  of  the  children,  and  let  the  light 
fall  upon  their  faces.  "Tliey  are  sleeping  soundly  enough," 
she  muttered,  ^*  they  have  not  cried  or  spoken,  but  we  will  see 
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how  it  IB  in  the  other  room."  Slowly,  with  the  lamp  in  her 
hand,  she  crept  into  the  neighboring  apartment.  The  two 
ladies  lay  motionless  upon  their  beds,  closing  their  eyes  quickly 
when  Mistress  Tison  crossed  tlie  threshold,  and  praying  to  God 
for  courage  and  steadfastness. 

Tison  went  first  went  to  the  bed  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
let  the  lamp  fall  full  upon  her  face.  The  glare  seemed  to 
awaken  her.  "  What  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  "  what  has  happened  ? 
sister,  what  has  happened  ?  where  are  you,  Marie  Antoinette  ?'' 

^  Here,  here  I  am,  Elizabeth,"  cried  the  queen,  rising  sud- 
denly up  in  bed,  as  if  awakened.  ^^  Why  do  you  call  me,  and 
who  is  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  muttered  Tison,  angrily.  "  That  is  the  way  if  one 
has  a  bad  conscience  !  One  is  startled  then  with  the  slightest 
sound." 

"  We  have  no  bad  conscience,"  said  Elizabeth,  gently,  **but 
you  know  that  if  we  are  awakened  from  sleep  we  cry  out  easily, 
and  we  might  be  thinking  that  some  one  was  waking  us  to  bring 
us  happy  tidings." 

"  I  hope  so,"  cried  Tison  with  a  scornful  laugh, "  happy  news 
for  you !  tliat  means  unhappy  and  sad  news  for  France  and  for 
the  French  people.  No,  thank  God !  I  did  not  waken  you  to 
bring  you  any  good  news." 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  gently,  "tell  us  why  you  have 
wakened  us  and  what  you  have  to  communicate  to  us." 

"  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  communicate  to  you,"  growled 
Tison, "  and  you  know  host  whether  I  woke  you  or  you  were 
already  awake,  talking  and  crying  aloud.  Hist!  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  you  answer ;  I  know  well  enough  that  you  are 
capable  of  lying.  I  tell  you  my  ears  are  open  and  my  eyes  too. 
I  let  nothing  escape  mc ;  you  have  talked  and  you  have  cried 
aloud,  and  if  it  occurs  again  I  shall  report  it  to  the  supemsor 
and  have  a  watch  put  here  in  the  night  again,  that  the  rest  of 
us  may  have  a  little  quiet  in  the  night-time,  and  not  have  to 
sleep  like  the  hares,  with  our  eyes  open." 

"  But,"  said  the  princess  gently,  "  but  dear  woman  —  ** 

"  Husii !  "  interrupted  Tison,  commandingly,"  I  am  not  your 
*dear  woman,'  I  am  the  wife  of  Citizen  Tison,  and  I  want  none 
of  your  confidence,  for  confidence  from  such  persons  as  you  are 
might  easily  bring  me  to  the  scaffold." 

She  now  passed  through  the  whole  room  with  her  slow, 
stealthy  tread,  let  the  light  fall  upon  every  article  of  furniture 
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and  the  floor,  examined  all  the  objects  that  laj  upon  the  table, 
and  then,  after,  one  last  threatening  look  at  the  beds  of  the  two 
ladies,  went  slowly  out.  She  stopped  again  at  the  cribs  of  the 
children,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  touch  of  gentleness.  ^'  How 
quietly  they  sleep!  "  she  whispered.  ^^They  lie  there  exactly  as 
they  lay  before.  One  would  think  they  were  smiling  in  their 
sleep  —  I  suppose  they  are  playing  with  angels.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  angels  come  into  this  old,  horrid  Temple,  and  what 
Simon's  wife  would  say  if  she  knew  they  came  in  here  at  night 
without  her  permission.  See,  see,"  she  continued,  ^'  the  boy  is 
laughing  again,  and  spreading  out  his  hands,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
catch  the  angels.  Ah  !  I  should  like  to  know  if  my  dear  little 
Solange  is  sleeping  as  soundly  as  these  children,  and  whether  she 
smiles  in  her  sleep  and  plays  with  angels;  I  should  like  to 
know  if  she  dreams  of  her  parents,  my  dear  little  Solange,  and 
whether  she  sometimes  sees  her  poor  mother,  who  loves  her  so 
and  yearns  toward  her  so  tenderly  that  — " 

She  could  not  go  on ;  tears  extinguished  her  utterance,  and 
she  hastened  out,  to  silence  her  longings  on  the  pillow  of  her  bed. 

The  ladies  listened  a  long  time  in  perfect  silence ;  then, 
when  everything  was  still  again,  they  raised  themselves  up 
softly,  and  began  to  talk  to  each  other  in  the  faintest  of  whis- 
pers, and  to  make  their  final  preparations  for  the  flight  of  the 
morrow.  They  rose  and  drew  from  the  various  hiding-places 
the  garments  which  they  were  to  use,  placed  the  various  suits 
together,  and  then  tried  to  put  them  on.  A  fearful,  awful  pic- 
ture, such  as  a  painter  of  hell,  such  as  Breugel  could  not  sur- 
pass in  horror !  —  a  queen  and  a  princess,  two  tender,  pale, 
harmless  women,  busied,  deep  in  the  night,  as  if  dressing  for  a 
masquerade,  in  transforming  themselves  into  those  very  officials 
who  had  led  the  king  to  the  scaflfold,  and  who,  with  their  pitiless 
iron  hands,  were  detaining  the  royal  family  in  prison ! 

There  they  stood,  a  queen,  a  princess,  clad  in  the  coarse 
threadbare  garments  of  republican  officials,  the  tri -colored  sashes 
of  the  "  one  indivisible  republic  "  around  their  bodies,  their  heads 
covered  with  the  three-corned  hats,  on  which  the  tri-colored 
cockade  glittered.  They  stood  and  viewed  each  other  with  sad 
looks  and  heavy  sighs.  Ah,  what  bright,  joyous  laughter  would 
have  sprung  from  the  lips  of  the  queen  in  the  days  of  her  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  wanted  to  hide  her  beauty  in  such  attire  for 
some  pleasant  masquerade  at  Trianon !  What  charming  sport 
it  would  have  been  then  and  there !     How  would  her  friends  and 
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eoartieni  have  laughed !  How  they  would  have  admired  the  queen 
in  her  original  costume,  which  might  well  have  been  thought  to 
belong  to  the  realm  of  dreams  ^nd  fantasies!  A  tri-colored 
cockade  —  a  figment  of  the  brain  —  a  tri-colored  sash  —  a  merry 
dream !    The  lilies  rule  over  Prance,  and  will  rule  forever ! 

No  laughter  resounded  in  the  desolate  room,  scantily  lighted 
with  the  dim  taper  —  no  laughter  as  the  queen  and  the  princess 
put  on  their  strange,  fearful  attire.  It  was  no  masquerade,  but 
a  dreadful,  horrible  reality ;  and  as  they  looked  at  each  other, 
weariug  the  costume  of  revolutionists,  tears  started  from  the 
eyes  of  the  queen ;  the  princess  folded  her  hands  and  prayed ; 
and  she  too  could  not  keep  back  the  drops  that  slowly  coursed 
over  her  cheeks. 

The  lilies  of  France  are  faded  and  torn  from  the  ground! 
From  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  waved  the  tri-color  of  the  re- 
public, and  in  the  palace  of  the  former  Knights  Templars  is  a 
pale,  sad  woman,  with  gray  hair  and  sunken  eyes,  a  broken  heart, 
and  a  bowed  form.  This  pale,  sad  shadow  of  the  past  is  Marie 
Antoinette,  once  the  Queen  of  France,  the  renowned  beauty,  the 
first  woman  in  a  great  kingdom,  now  the  widow  of  an  executed 
man,  she  herself  probably  with  one  foot  — 

No,  no,  she  will  be  saved !  God  has  sent  her  a  deliverer,  a 
friend,  and  this  friend,  this  helper  in  her  need,  has  made  eveiy- 
ibing  ready  for  her  flight 

The  Sepabatiok. 

(Piom  *  Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son.^ 

Slowly  and  heavily  the  hours  of  the  next  day  rolled  on. 
Where  was  Toulan  ?  Why  did  he  not  come  ?  The  queen  waited 
for  him  the  whole  of  that  long,  dreadful  day  in  feverish  expec- 
tation. She  listened  to  every  sound,  to  every  approaching  step, 
to  every  voice  that  echoed  in  the  corridor.  At  noon  Toulan  had 
purposed  to  come  to  take  his  post  as  guard.  At  six,  when  the 
time  of  lighting  the  lamps  should  arrive,  the  disguises  were  to  be 
put  on.  At  seven  the  carefully  and  skilfully  planned  flight  was 
to  be  made. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple  had  already  struck 
four.  Toulan  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  guards  of  the  day  had 
not  yet  been  relieved.  They  had  had  a  little  leisure  at  noon  for 
dinner,  and  during  the  interim  Simon  and  Tison  were  on  guard 
and  had  kept  the  queen  on  the  rack  with  their  mockery  and  their 
ftbueive  words.    In  order  to  avoid  the  language  and  the  looks  of 
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these  men,  she  had  fled  into  the  children's  room,  to  whom  the 
princess,  in  her  trustful  calmness  and  unshaken  equanimity,  was 
assigning  tlieir  lessons.  Marie  Antoinette  wanted  to  find  pro- 
tection here  from  the  dreadful  anxiety  that  tortured  her,  as 
well  as  from  the  ribald  jests  and  scurrility  of  her  keepers.  Bat 
Mistress  Tison  was  there,  standing  near  the  glass  window,  gaz- 
ing in  with  a  malicious  grin,  and  working  in  her  wonted,  quick 
way  upon  the  long  stocking,  and  knitting,  knitting,  so  that  you 
could  hear  the  needles  click  together. 

The  queen  could  not  give  way  to  a  word  or  look.  That 
would  have  created  suspicion,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  caused 
an  examination  to  be  made.  She  had  to  bear  all  in  silence,  she 
had  to  appear  indifferent  and  calm;  she  had  to  give  pleasant 
answers  to  the  dauphin's  innocent  questions,  and  even  compel  a 
smile  to  her  lips  when  the  child,  reading  in  her  looks,  by  the  in- 
stinct of  love,  her  great  excitement,  tried  to  cheer  her  up  with 
pleasant  words. 

It  struck  five,  and  still  Toulan  did  not  come.  A  chill  crept 
over  her  heart,  and  in  the  horror  which  filled  her  she  first  be- 
came conscious  how  much  love  of  life  still  survived  in  her,  and 
how  intensely  she  had  hoped  to  find  a  possibility  of  escape. 

Only  one  last  hour  of  hope  left !  If  it  should  strike  six,  and 
he  should  not  come,  all  would  be  lost !  The  doors  of  her  prison 
would  be  closed  forever  —  never  opening  again  excepting  to  allow 
Marie  Antoinette  to  pass  to  the  guillotine. 

Mistress  Tison  had  gone,  and  her  cold,  mocking  face  was  no 
longer  visible  behind  the  glass  door.  The  guards  in  the  ante- 
room had  also  gone,  and  had  closed  the  doors  behind  them. 
The  queen  was,  therefore,  safe  from  being  watched  at  least! 
She  could  fall  upon  her  knees,  she  could  raise  her  hands  to  God 
and  wrestle  with  Him  in  speechless  prayer  for  pity  and  deliver- 
ance. She  could  call  her  children  to  herself,  and  press  them  to 
her  heart,  and  whisper  to  them  that  they  must  be  composed  if 
they  should  see  something  strange,  and  not  wonder  if  they 
should  have  to  put  on  clothing  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to. 

"  Mamma,"  asked  the  dauphin,  in  a  whisper,  "  are  we  going 
to  Varennes  again  ?  " 

The  queen  shuddered  in  her  inmost  soul  at  this  question,  and 
hid  her  quivering  face  on  the  faithful  breast  of  the  princess. 

"Oh,  sister,  I  am  suffocating  with  anxiety,"  she  said.  "I 
feel  that  this  hour  is  to  decide  the  lives  of  us  all,  and  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  Death  were  already  stretching  out  his  cold  hand  toward 
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me.  We  are  loet,  and  my  son,  my  unhappy  son,  will  never  wear 
any  other  than  the  martyr's  crown,  and  —  " 

The  queen  was  silent,  for  just  then  the  tower-clock  began  to 
strike,  slowly,  peacefully,  the  hour  of  six !  The  critical  moment ! 
The  lamplight  must  come  now !  If  it  were  Toulan,  they  might 
be  saved.  Some  unforeseen  occurrence  might  have  prevented 
his  coming  before ;  he  might  have  borrowed  the  suit  of  the 
bribed  lamplighter  in  order  to  come  to  them.  There  was  hope 
still  —  one  last,  pale  ray  of  hope ! 

Steps  upon  the  corridor !     Voices  that  are  audible ! 

The  queen,  breathless,  with  both  hands  laid  upon  her  heart, 
which  was  one  instant  still,  and  then  beat  with  redoubled  rapid- 
ity, listened  with  strained  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  door 
of  the  anteroom.  Princess  Elizabeth  approached  her,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  queen's  shoulder.  The  two  children,  terrified 
by  some  cause  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  clung  to  the 
hand  and  the  body  of  their  mother,  and  gazed  anxiously  at  the 
door. 

The  steps  came  nearer,  the  voices  became  louder.  The  door 
of  the  anteroom  is  opened  —  and  there  is  the  lamplighter.  But 
it  is  not  Toulan  —  no,  not  Toulan !  It  is  the  man  who  comes 
every  day,  and  the  two  children  are  with  him  as  usual. 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  queen,  and,  throw- 
her  arms  around  the  dauphin  with  a  convulsive  motion,  she 
murmured :  — 

^^  My  son,  oh,  my  dear  son !  May  God  take  my  life  if  He  will 
but  spare  thine ! " 

Where  was  Toulan  ?  Where  had  he  been  all  this  dreadful 
day  ?    Where  was  Fidfele  the  brave,  the  indefatigable  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  flight,  he  left 
his  house,  taking  a  solemn  leave  of  his  Marguerite.  At  this 
parting  hour  he  told  her  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to 
enter  upon  the  great  and  exalted  undertaking  of  freeing  the 
queen  and  her  children,  or  of  dying  for  them.  His  true,  brave 
young  wife  had  suppressed  her  tears  and  her  sighs  to  give  him 
her  blessing,  and  to  tell  him  that  she  would  pray  for  him,  and 
that  if  he  should  perish  in  the  service  of  the  queen,  she  would 
die  too,  in  order  to  be  united  with  him  above. 

Toulan  kissed  the  beaming  eyes  of  his  Marguerite  with  deep 
feeling,  thanked  her  for  lier  true-hearted  resignation,  and  told 
her  that  he  never  loved  her  so  much  as  in  this  hour  when  he 
was  leaving  her  to  meet  his  death,  it  might  be,  in  the  service  of 
another  lady. 
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**  At  this  hour  of  parting,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  the 
dearest  and  most  sacred  thing  that  I  possess.  Take  this  little 
gold  smelling-bottle.  The  queen  gave  it  to  me,  and  upon  the 
bit  of  paper  that  lies  within  it  Marie  Antoinette  wrote  with  her 
own  hand,  '  Remembrancer  for  Fiddle.'  Fiddle  is  the  title  of 
honor  which  my  queen  has  given  me  for  the  little  service  which 
I  have  been  able  to  do  for  her.  I  leave  this  little  gift  for  jou 
as  that  which,  next  to  your  love,  is  the  most  sacred  and  precious 
thing  to  me  on  earth.  If  I  die,  preserve  it  for  our  son,  and  give  it 
to  him  on  the  day  when  he  reaches  his  majority.  Tell  him  of  the 
time  when  I  made  this  bequest  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
make  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  live  and  die  as  a  brave  son  of 
his  country,  a  faithful  subject  and  servant  of  his  king,  who,  God 
willing,  will  be  the  son  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tell  him  of  his 
father  ;  say  to  him  that  I  dearly  loved  you  and  him,  but  that  I 
had  devoted  my  life  to  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  that  I  gave 
it  freely  and  gladly,  in  conformity  with  my  oath.  I  have  not 
told  you  about  these  things  before,  dear  Marguerite  —  not  be- 
cause I  doubted  your  fidelity,  but  because  I  did  not  want  you  to 
have  to  bear  the  dreadful  burden  of  expectation,  and  because  I 
did  not  want  to  trouble  your  noble  soul  with  these  tilings.  And 
now  I  only  tell  you  this  much  :  I  am  going  away  to  try  to  save 
the  queen.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  come  back  for  a  moment  this 
evening  at  ten  o'clock.  K  I  remain  away,  if  you  hear  nothing 
from  me  during  the  whole  night,  then  —  " 

"  Then  what?"  asked  Marguerite,  throwing  her  arms  around 
him,  and  looking  into  his  face  anxiously.     "  Say,  what  then?** 

"  Then  I  shall  have  died,"  he  said,  softly,"  and  our  child  will 
be  an  orphan !  Do  not  weep,  Marguerite  !  Be  strong  and  brave, 
show  a  cheerful  face  to  our  neighbors,  our  friends,  and  the  spies! 
But  observe  every  thing !  Listen  to  every  thing !  Keep  the 
outer  door  open  all  the  time,  that  I  may  be  able  to  slip  in  at  any 
moment.  Have  the  little  secret  door  in  my  room  open  too,  and 
the  passage-way  down  into  the  cellar  always  free,  that  I  may  slip 
down  there  if  need  be.  Be  ready  to  receive  me  at  any  time,  to 
hide  rae,  and,  it  may  possibly  be,  others  who  may  come  with  me ! " 

"  I  shall  expect  you  day  and  night,"  she  whispered,"  so  long 
as  I  live!" 

"  And  now,  Marofuerite,"  he  said,  pressing  her  tenderly  to 
his  heart,  '*  one  last  kiss !  Let  me  kiss  your  eyes,  your  beautiful 
dear  eyes,  which  have  always  glanced  with  looks  of  love,  and 
which  have  always  given  me  new  inspiration.  Farewell,  my  dear 
wife,  and  God  bless  you  for  your  love  and  fidelity  I  ** 
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^^Do  not  go,  my  precious  one!  Come  once  more  to  the 
cradle  of  our  boy  and  give  him  a  parting  kiss ! " 

'^  No,  Marguerite,  that  would  unman  me,  and  to-day  I  must 
be  strong  and  master  of  myself.  Farewell,  I  am  going  to  the 
Temple ! " 

And,  without  looking  at  his  wife  again,  he  hurried  out  into 
the  street,  and  turned  his  steps  toward  his  destination.  But  just 
as  he  was  turning  the  very  next  corner  Lepitre  met  him,  pale, 
and  displaying  great  excitement  in  his  face. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said, ''  thank  God  that  I  have  found  yon. 
I  wanted  to  hasten  to  you.  We  must  flee  directly  —  all  is  dis- 
covered.   Immediate  flight  alone  can  save  us ! " 

**  What  is  discovered  If "  asked  Toulan.  "  Speak,  Lepitre, 
what  is  discovered  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  us  not  be  standing  here  on  the  streets !" 
ejaculated  Lepitre.  "They  have  certainly  sent  out  the  con- 
stables to  arrest  us.  Let  us  go  into  this  house  here ;  it  contains 
a  passage  through  to  the  next  street.  Now,  listen !  We  are  re- 
ported. Simon's  wife  has  carried  our  names  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  as  suspicious  persons.  Tison's  wife  has  given 
out  that  the  queen  and  her  sister-in-law  have  won  us  both  over, 
and  that  through  our  means  she  is  kept  informed  about  every 
thing  that  happens.  The  carpet-manufacturer,  Arnault,  has  just 
been  publicly  denouncing  us  both,  saying  that  Simon's  wife  has 
reported  to  him  that  we  both  have  conducted  conversation  with 
the  prisoners  in  low  tones  of  voice,  and  have  thereby  been  the 
means  of  conveying  some  kind  of  cheering  information  to  the 
queen.  On  that,  our  names  were  stricken  from  the  list  of  of- 
ficial guards  at  the  Temple,  and  we  are  excluded  from  the  new 
ward  committee  that  is  forming  to-day." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Toulan,  calmly.  "  Is  that  all  the 
bad  news  that  you  bring  ?  Then  the  projected  flight  is  not  dis- 
covered, is  it?  Nothing  positive  is  known  against  us?  Nothing 
more  is  known  than  the  silly  and  unfounded  denunciations  of 
two  old  women  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  use  such  idle  words  as  these  I  "  re- 
plied Lepitre.  "  We  are  suspected,  our  names  are  stricken  from 
the  ward  list.  Is  not  that  itself  a  charge  against  us  ?  And  are 
not  those  who  come  under  suspicion  always  condemned?  Do 
not  laugh,  Toulan,  and  shake  your  head  !  Believe  me,  we  are  lost 
if  we  do  not  flee  ;  if  we  do  not  leave  Paris  on  the  spot  and  con- 
ceal ourselves  somewhere.    I  am  firmly  resolved  on  this,  and  in 
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an  hour  I  shall  have  started,  disgaised  as  a  iam-culotte.  FoIIov 
my  example,  mj  friend.  Do  not  throw  away  yoor  life  fod- 
hardily.    Follow  me  I  '* 

'^  No/'  said  Toulan,  ^^  I  shall  stay.  I  have  sworn  to  dtrote 
my  life  to  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  I  shall  folfiU  mj 
oath  so  long  as  breath  remains  in  my  body.  I  must  not  go  aw^ 
from  here  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  assisting  her.  It 
flight  is  impracticable  to-day,  it  may  be  effected  at  soma  mora 
favorable  time,  and  I  must  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  itb** 

^^  But  they  will  take  you,  I  tell  yon,''  said  Lepitre^  wttb  a 
downcast  air.  ^^You  will  do  no  good  to  the  queen,  uid  mij 
bring  yourself  to  harm." 

^*  Oh,  nousense !  they  will  not  catch  me  so  soon,**  said  ToDhn, 
confidently.  ^^  Fortune  always  favors  the  bold,  and  I  will  jboir 
you  that  I  am  brave.  60,  my  friend,  save  yonrself,  and  may  God 
give  you  long  life  and  a  contented  heart  I  Farewell^  nd  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  discover  you." 

^You  are  angry  with  me,  Toulan,"  said  Lejntro.  *Toa 
consider  me  cowardly.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  toolbMrdjf  and 
your  folly  will  plunge  you  into  destruction." 

^'  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Lepitre,  and  you  shall  not  be  with 
me.  Every  one  must  do  as  best  he  can,  and  as  his  heart  and  his 
head  dictate  to  him.  One  is  not  better  for  this,  and  anotlier  fhs 
worse.  Farewell,  my  friend !  Take  care  for  your  own  aafalji 
for  it  is  well  that  some  faithful  ones  should  still  remain  to  aerre 
the  queen,  and  I  know  that  you  will  serve  her  when  ahe  needs 
your  help." 

'^  Then  give  me  your  hand  in  parting,  my  friend.  And  if  at 
last  you  come  to  the  conclusion  to  flee,  come  to  Normandy,  and 
in  the  village  of  Lerne,  near  Dieppe,  you  will  find  me,  and  my 
father  will  receive  you,  and  you  shall  be  treated  as  if  70a  were 
my  brother." 

"  Thanks,  my  friend,  thanks !  One  last  shake  of  the  hand. 
There !     Now  you  are  away,  and  I  remain  here." 

Toulan  went  out  into  the  street,  walked  along  with  a  cheerfsl 
face,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  hall  where  the  Committee  of 
Safety  were  sitting. 

"Citizens  and  brothers,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  bold  voice,  "I 
have  just  been  informed  that  I  have  been  brought  under  suspi- 
cion and  denounced.  Friends  have  warned  me  to  betake  to  flight 
But  I  am  no  coward,  I  have  no  bad  conscience,  and  therefore  do 
not  flv,  but  come  here  and  ask  you,  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  possibli 
that  you  regard  me  as  no  patriot,  and  as  a  traitor  ?  " 
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**YeSj**  answered  President  Hobart,  with  a  harsh,  hard  Toioe, 
'70a  are  under  suspicion,  and  we  mistrust  you.  This  shamefol 
leducer,  this  she-wolf  Marie  Antoinette,  has  cast  her  £0x7  eyes 
ipon  you,  and  would  doubtless  succeed  if  you  are  often  with  her. 
i^e  have  therefore  once  for  all  taken  your  name  from  the  list  of 
he  official  guards  in  the  Temple,  and  you  will  no  longer  be 
txposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  Austrian  woman.  But  besides  this, 
IS  the  second  denunciation  has  been  made  against  you  to-day, 
;nd  as  it  is  asserted  that  you  are  in  relations  with  aristocrats 
nd  suspected  persons,  we  have  considered  it  expedient,  in  view 
•f  the  common  safety,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension. 
Ln  officer  has  just  gone  with  two  soldiers  to  your  house,  to 
rrest  you  and  bring  you  hither.  You  have  simply  anticipated 
he  course  of  law  by  surrendering  yourself.  Officer,  soldiers, 
ere !  '* 

The  persons  summoned  app)eared,  and  put  Toulan  under 
rrest,  preparatory  to  taking  him  to  prison. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Toulan,  with  a  noble  calmness.  "  I  know 
[lat  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  regret  having  so  abused  a 
rue  patriot ;  and  I  hope,  for  the  peace  of  your  consciences,  that 
here  will  be  a  time  then  to  undo  the  evil  which  you  are  doing 
3  me  to-day,  and  that  my  head  will  then  be  on  my  shoulders, 
liat  my  lips  may  be  able  to  testify  to  you  what  my  heart  now 
ictates,  that  I  forgive  you !  You  are  in  error  about  me,  yet  I 
now  that  you  are  acting  not  out  of  enmity  to  me,  but  for  the 
real  of  the  country,  and  out  of  love  for  the  great,  united 
epublic.  As  the  true  and  tenderly  loving  son  of  this  noble, 
xalted  mother,  I  forgive  you  for  giving  ear  to  my  unrighteous 
ccusers,  and,  even  if  you  shed  my  innocent  blood,  my  dying 
dsh  will  be  a  blessing  on  the  republic." 

"  Those  are  noble  and  excellent  words,"  said  Hobart,  coldly, 
but  if  deeds  speak  in  antagonism  to  words,  we  cannot  let  the 
itter  beguile  us  out  of  our  sense,  but  we  must  give  heed  to 
istice." 

"That  is  the  one  only  thing  that  I  ask,"  cried  Toulan, 
rightly.  "  Let  justice  be  done,  my  brothers,  and  I  shall  very 
oon  be  free,  and  shall  come  out  from  an  investigation  like  a 
potless  Iamb.  I  make  no  resistance.  Come,  my  friends,  take 
le  to  prison !  I  only  ask  for  permission  to  be  escorted  first  to 
ly  house,  to  procure  a  few  articles  of  clothing  to  use  during  my 
mprisonment.  But  I  urge  pressingly  that  my  articles  may  be 
ealed  up  in  my  presence.    For  when  the  man  of  the  house  if 
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not  at  homey  it  fares  badlj  with  the  safety  of  his  property,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  feel  at  ease  onlj  when  the  seal  of  the  republic  is 
upon  mj  possessions.  I  beg  jou  therefore  to  allow  my  papers  and 
valuables  to  be  sealed  in  my  presence.  You  will  thus  be  sore 
that  my  wife  and  my  friends  have  not  removed  anything  which 
might  be  used  against  me,  and  my  innocence  will  shine  out  the 
more  clearly.    I  beg  you  therefore  to  comply  with  my  wish." 

The  members  of  committee  consulted  with  one  another  in 
low  tones,  and  the  chairman  then  announced  to  Toulan  that  his 
wish  would  be  complied  with,  and  that  an  escort  of  soldiers  might 
accompany  him  to  his  house,  to  allow  him  to  procure  linen  and 
clothing,  and  to  seal  his  effects  and  papers  in  their  presence. 

Toulan  thanked  them  with  cheerful  looks,  and  went  out  into 
the  street  between  the  two  guards.  As  they  were  on  the  way  to 
his  house,  he  talked  easily  with  them,  laughed  and  joked ;  but  in 
bis  own  thoughts  he  said  to  himself,  '^  You  are  lost !  hopelessly 
lost,  if  you  do  not  escape  now.  You  are  the  prey  of  the  guillo- 
tine, if  the  gates  of  the  prison  once  close  upon  yon ;  therefore 
escape,  escape  or  die."  While  he  was  thus  laughing  and  talking 
with  the  soldiers,  and  meanwhile  thinking  such  solemn  thoughts, 
his  sharp  black  eyes  were  glancing  in  all  directions,  looking  for 
a  friend  who  might  assist  him  out  of  his  trouble. 

And  fortune  sent  him  such  a  friend!  —  Bicard,  Toulan's 
most  trusted  counsellor,  the  abettor  of  his  plans. 

Toulan  called  him  with  an  animated  face,  and  in  loud  tones 
told  him  that  he  bad  been  denounced,  and  therefore  arrested; 
and  that  he  was  only  allowed  to  go  to  his  house  to  procure  some 
clothing. 

**  Come  along,  Ricard,"  he  said.  "  They  are  going  to  put  my 
effects  under  seal,  and  you  have  some  papers  and  books  on  my 
writing-table.  Come  along,  and  take  possession  of  your  own 
things,  so  that  they  may  not  be  sealed  up  as  mine." 

Ricard  nodded  assent,  and  a  significant  look  told  Toulan  that 
his  friend  understood  him,  and  that  his  meaning  was,  that 
Ricard  should  take  possession  of  papers  that  might  bring  Toulan 
under  suspicion.  Continuing  their  walk,  they  spoke  of  indiffe^ 
ent  matters,  and  at  last  reached  Toulan's  house.  Marguerite 
met  them  with  calm  bearing.  She  knew  that  every  cry,  every 
expression  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  would  only  imperil  the  con- 
dition of  her  husband,  and  her  love  gave  her  power  to  master 
herself. 
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^  Ah !  &re  jon  there,  husband  ?  ^  she  said,  with  a  smile,  how 
lard  to  her  no  one  knew.  *'  You  are  bringing  a  great  deal  of 
ompany." 

*^  Yes,  Marguerite,"  said  Toulan,  with  a  smile,  ^*  and  I  am 
loing  to  keep  on  with  this  pleasant  company  to  prison." 

^*  Oh ! "  she  cried,  laughing,  ^^  that  is  a  good  joke !  Toulan, 
he  best  of  patriots,  in  prison !  Gome,  you  ought  not  to  joke 
.bout  serious  matters." 

"  It  is  no  joke,"  said  one  of  the  guards,  solemnly.  ^  Citizen 
!*oulan  is  arrested,  and  is  here  only  to  procure  some  articles  of 
lothing,  and  have  his  effects  put  under  seal." 

*'  And  to  give  back  to  his  friend  Ricard  the  books  and  papers 
hat  belong  to  him,"  said  Toulan.  *^  Come  let  us  go  into  my 
tudy,  friends." 

**  There  are  my  books  and  pap)ers,"  cried  Ricard,  as  they  went 
nto  the  next  room.  He  sprang  forward  to  the  writing-table, 
eized  all  the  papers  lying  upon  it,  and  tried  to  thrust  them  into 
is  coat-pocket.  But  the  two  soldiers  checked  him,  and  under- 
ook  to  resist  his  movement.  Ricard  protested,  a  loud  exchange 
f  words  took  place  —  in  which  Marguerite  had  her  share  —  insist- 
ag  that  all  the  papers  on  the  table  belonged  to  Ricard,  and  she 
hould  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  have  the  impudence  to 
irevent  his  taking  them. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  contention ;  and  when  Ricard 
ras  endeavoring  again  to  put  the  papers  into  his  pocket,  the  two 
oldiers  rushed  at  him  to  prevent  it.  Marguerite  tried  to  come 
0  his  assistance,  and  in  the  effort,  overthrew  a  little  table  which 
tood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  was  a  water-bottle 
nd  some  glasses.  The  table  came  down,  a  rattle  of  broken 
lass  followed,  and  amid  the  noise  and  outcries,  the  controversy 
nd  violence,  no  one  paid  attention  to  Toulan ;  no  one  saw  the 
ittle  secret  door  quietly  open,  and  Toulan  glide  from  view. 

The  soldiers  did  not  notice  this  movement,  but  Marguerite 
nd  Ricard  understood  it  well,  and  went  on  all  the  more 
agerly  with  their  cries  and  contentions,  to  give  Toulan  time  to 
scape  by  the  secret  passage. 

And  they  were  sucessful.  When  the  two  guards  had,  after 
rag  searching,  discovered  the  secret  door  through  which  the 
scape  had  been  effected,  and  had  rushed  down  the  hidden  stair- 
ray,  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 

Toulan  was  free !  Unhindered,  he  hastened  to  the  little 
ttic,  which  he  had,  some  time  before,  hired  in  the  house  adjar 
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cent  to  the  Temple,  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  had  pre- 
pared there,  and  remained  concealed  the  whole  day. 

As  Marie  Antoinette  laj  sleepless  upon  her  bed  in  the  night 
that  followed  this  vain  attempt  at  flight,  and  was  tortunng  her- 
self with  anxious  doubts  whether  FidMe  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  devotion,  suddenly  the  tones  of  a  huntsman's  horn  broke  the 
silence ;  Marie  Antoinette  raised  herself  up  and  listened.  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  had  done  the  same :  and  with  suspended  breath 
they  both  listened  to  the  long-drawn  and  plaintive  tones  which 
softly  floated  in  to  them  on  the  wings  of  the  night.  A  smile  of 
satisfaction  flitted  over  their  pale,  sad  faces,  and  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  from  their  heavy  hearts. 

"  Thank  God !  he  is  saved,"  whispered  Marie  Antoinette. 
'^  Is  not  that  the  melody  that  was  to  tell  us  that  our  friend  is  in 
the  neighborhood  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  sister,  that  is  the  one !  So  long  as  we  hear  this  signal, 
we  shall  know  that  Toulan  is  living  still,  and  that  he  is  near  us." 

And  in  the  following  weeks  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple  often 
had  the  sad  consolation  of  hearing  the  tones  of  Toulan's  horn; 
but  he  never  came  to  them  again,  he  never  appeared  in  the  ante- 
room to  keep  guard  over  the  imprisoned  queen. 

Toulan  did  not  flee !  He  bad  the  courage  to  remain  in 
Paris ;  he  was  constantly  hoping  that  an  occasion  might  arise 
to  help  the  queen  escape ;  he  was  constantly  putting  himself  in 
connection  with  friends  for  this  object,  and  making  plans  for  the 
flight  of  the  royal  captives. 

But  exactly  what  Toulan  hoped  for  stood  as  a  threatening 
phantom  before  the  eyes  of  the  Convention  —  the  flight  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Temple.  They  feared  the  queen  even  behind 
those  thick  walls,  behind  the  four  iron  doors  that  closed  upon 
her  prison !  They  feared  still  more  this  poor  child  of  seven 
years,  this  little  king  without  crown  and  without  throne,  the  son 
of  him  who  had  been  executed.  The  Committee  of  Safety  knef 
that  people  were  talking  about  the  little  king  in  the  Temple,  and 
that  touching  anecdotes  about  him  were  in  circulation.  A  bold, 
reckless  fellow  had  appeared  who  called  himself  a  prophet,  and 
had  loudly  announced  upon  the  streets  and  squares,  that  the 
lilies  would  bloom  again,  and  that  the  sons  of  Brutus  would  fall 
beneath  the  hand  of  the  little  king  whose  throne  was  in  the 
Temple.  They  had,  it  is  true,  arrested  the  prophet  and  dragged 
him  to  the  guillotine,  but  his  prophecies  had  found  an  echo  here 
and  there,  and  an  interest  in  the  little  prince  had  been  awakened 
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in  the  people.  The  noble  and  enthusiastic  men  known  as  the 
Girondists  were  deeply  solicitous  about  the  young  royal  martyr, 
and  the  application  of  this  expression  to  the  little  dauphin,  made 
in  the  earnest  and  impassioned  speeches  before  the  Convention, 
melted  all  hearers  to  tears  and  called  out  a  deep  sympathy. 

The  Convention  saw  the  danger,  and  at  once  resolved  to  be 
free  from  it.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1793,  that  body  issued  a  decree 
with  the  following  purport :  "  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
ordains  that  the  son  of  Capet  be  separated  from  his  mother,  and 
be  delivered  to  an  instructor,  whom  the  general  director  of  the 
communes  shall  appoint" 

The  queen  had  no  suspicion  of  this.  Now  that  Toulan  was 
no  longer  there,  no  news  came  to  her  of  what  transpired  beyond 
the  prison,  and  Fiddle's  horn-signals  were  the  only  sounds  of  the 
outer  world  that  reached  her  ear. 

The  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  had  come.  The  little  prince 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  had  already  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep.  His 
bed  had  no  curtains,  but  Marie  Antoinette  had  with  careful 
hands  fasteued  a  shawl  to  the  wall,  and  spread  it  out  over  the 
bed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glare  of  the  light  did  not  fall 
upon  the  closed  eyes  of  the  child  and  disturb  him  in  his  peace- 
ful slumbers.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  ladies 
had  that  day  waited  unwontedly  long  before  going  to  bed.  The 
queen  and  Princess  Elizabeth  were  busied  in  mending  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  family,  and  Princess  Theresa,  sitting  between  the  two, 
had  been  reading  to  them  some  chapters  out  of  the  Historical 
Dictionary.  At  the  wish  of  the  queen,  she  had  now  taken  a 
religious  book,  Passion  Week,  and  was  reading  some  hymns  and 
prayers  out  of  it. 

Suddenly,  the  quick  steps  of  several  men  were  heard  in  the 
corridor.  The  bolts  flew  back,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  six 
officials  came  in. 

"  We  are  come,"  cried  one  of  them,  with  a  brutal  voice,  "to 
annnounce  to  you  the  order  of  the  committee,  that  the  son  of 
Capet  be  separated  from  his  mother  and  his  family." 

At  these  words  the  queen  rose,  pale  with  horror.  "  They  are 
going  to  take  my  child  from  me  ! "  she  cried.  **No,  no,  that  is 
not  possible.  Gentlemen,  the  authorities  cannot  think  of  sepa- 
rating me  from  my  son.  He  is  still  so  young  and  weak,  he  needs 
my  care." 

"  The  committee  has  come  to  this  determination,"  answered 
the  official,  ^^  the  Convention  has  confirmed  it,  and  we  shall 
carry  it  into  execution  direoUjrJ^ 
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^^  I  cannot  allow  it,"  cried  Marie  Antoinette  in  desperation. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  conjure  you  not  to  be  so  cruel ! " 

Elizabeth  and  Theresa  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
mother.  All  three  had  placed  themselves  before  the  bed  of  the 
dauphin  ;  they  clung  to  it,  they  folded  their  hands,  they  sobbed ; 
the  most  touching  cries,  the  most  humble  prayers  trembled  on 
their  lips,  but  the  guards  were  not  at  all  moved. 

"  What  is  all  this  whining  for  ? "  they  said.  "  No  one  is 
going  to  kill  your  child ;  give  him  to  us  of  your  own  free  will,  or 
we  shall  have  to  take  him  by  force." 

They  strode  up  to  the  bed.  Marie  Antoinette  placed  herself 
with  extended  arms  before  it,  and  held  the  curtoin  firmly;  it 
however  detached  itself  from  the  wall  and  fell  upon  the  face  of 
the  dauphin.  He  awoke,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  threw 
himself  with  loud  shrieks  into  the  arms  of  the  queen.  ^^  Mamma, 
dear  Mamma,  do  not  leave  me ! "  She  pressed  him  trembling  to 
her  bosom,  quieted  him,  and  defended  him  against  the  cniel 
hands  that  were  reached  out  for  him. 

In  vain,  all  in  vain  !  The  men  of  the  republic  have  no  com- 
passion on  the  grief  of  a  mother !  "  By  free  will  or  by  force  he 
must  go  with  us." 

"  Then  promise  me  at  least  that  he  shall  remain  in  the  tower 
of  the  Temple,  that  I  may  see  him  every  day." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  promise  you,  we  have  no  account  at  all 
to  give  you.  Parbleu,  how  can  you  take  on  and  howl  so,  merely 
because  your  child  is  taken  from  you  ?  Our  children  have  to  do 
more  than  that.  They  have  every  day  to  have  their  heads  split 
open  with  the  balls  of  the  enemies  that  you  have  set  upon 
them." 

"  My  son  is  still  too  young  to  be  able  to  serve  his  country" 
said  the  queen,  gently,  "  but  I  hope  that  if  God  permits  it,  he 
will  some  day  be  proud  to  devote  his  life  to  Him." 

Meanwhile  the  two  princesses,  urged  on  by  the  officials  had 
clothed  the  gasping,  sobbing  boy.  The  queen  now  saw  that  no 
more  hope  remained.  She  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  summoning 
all  her  strength,  she  called  the  dauphin  to  herself,  laid  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  pale,  immovable,  with  widely- 
opened  eyes,  whose  burning  lids  were  cooled  by  no  tear,  she 
gazed  upon  the  quivering  face  of  the  boy,  who  had  fixed  hi« 
great  blue  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  upon  the  countenance  oi 
his  mother. 

**My  child"  said    the   queen,  solemnly,  **W8   must  part 
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Remember  jonr  duties  when  I  am  no  more  with  70a  to  remind 
you  of  them.  Never  forget  the  good  God  who  is  preying  you, 
and  your  mother  who  is  praying  for  you.  Be  good  and  patient, 
and  your  Father  in  heaven  will  bless  you." 

She  bent  over,  and  with  her  cold  lips  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the 
forehead  of  her  son,  then  gently  pushed  him  toward  the  turn- 
key. But  the  boy  sprang  back  to  her  again,  clung  to  her  with 
his  arms,  and  would  not  go. 

"  My  son,  we  must  obey.     God  wills  it  so." 

A  loud,  savage  laugh  was  heard.  Shuddering,  the  queen 
turned  around.  There  at  the  open  door  stood  Simon,  and  with  him 
his  wife,  their  hard  features  turned  maliciously  toward  the  pale 
queen.  The  woman  stretched  out  her  brown,  bare  arms  to  the 
child,  grasped  him,  and  pushed  him  before  her  to  the  door. 

"  Is  she  to  have  him  ? "  shrieked  Marie  Antoinette.  "  Is 
my  son  to  remain  with  this  woman?" 

^^  Yes,"  said  Simon,  with  a  grinning  smile,  as  he  put  him- 
self, with  his  arms  akimbo,  before  the  queen  —  "  yes,  with  this 
woman  and  with  me,  her  husband,  little  Capet  is  to  remain,  and 
I  tell  you  he  shall  receive  a  royal  education.  We  shall  teach 
him  to  forget  the  past,  and  only  to  remember  that  he  is  a  child 
of  the  one  and  indivisible  republic.  If  he  does  not  come  to  it,  he 
must  be  brought  to  it,  and  my  old  cobbler's  straps  will  be  good 
helpers  in  this  matter." 

He  nodded  at  Marie  Antoinette  with  a  fiendish  smile,  and 
then  followed  the  officials,  who  had  already  gone  out.  The 
doors  were  closed  again,  the  bolts  drawn,  and  within  the  cham- 
ber reigned  the  stillness  of  death.  The  two  women  put  their 
arms  around  one  another,  keeled  upon  the  floor,  and  prayed. 

Prom  this  day  on,  Marie  Antoinette  had  no  hope  more; 
her  heart  was  broken.  Whole  days  long  she  sat  fixed  and  im- 
movable, without  paying  any  regard  to  the  tender  words  of  her 
sister-in-law  and  the  caresses  of  her  daughter,  without  working, 
reading,  or  busying  herself  in  any  way.  Formerly  she  had 
helped  to  put  the  rooms  in  order,  and  mend  the  clothes  and 
linen ;  now  she  let  the  two  princesses  do  this  alone  and  serve 
her. 

Only  for  a  few  hours  each  day  did  her  countenance  lighten  at 
all,  and  the  power  of  motion  return  to  this  pale,  marble  figure. 
Those  were  the  hours  when  she  waited  for  her  son,  as  he  went 
with  Simon  every  day  to  the  upper  story  and  the  platform  of 
tiie  tovw.    She  would  then  pat  her  head  to  the  door  and  listen 
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to  every  step  and  all  the  words  that  he  directed  to  the  tamkej 
as  he  passed  by. 

Soon  she  discovered  a  means  of  seeing  him.  There  was  a 
little  crack  on  the  floor  of  the  platform  on  which  the  boj 
walked.  The  world  revolved  for  the  queen  only  around  this 
little  crack,  and  the  instant  in  which  she  could  see  her  boy. 

At  times,  too,  a  compassionate  guard  who  had  to  inspect 
the  prison  brought  her  tidings  of  her  son,  told  her  that  he  was 
well,  and  that  he  had  learned  to  play  ball,  and  that  by  his 
friendly  nature  he  won  every  one's  love.  Then  Marie  An- 
toinette's countenance  would  lighten,  a  smile  would  play  over 
her  features  and  linger  on  her  pale  lips  as  long  as  they  were 
speaking  of  her  boy.  But  oh !  soon  there  came  other  tidings 
about  the  unhappy  child.  His  wailing  tones,  Simon's  threats, 
and  his  wife's  abusive  words  penetrated  even  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, and  filled  her  with  the  anguish  of  despair.  And  yet  it 
was  not  the  worst  to  hear  him  cry,  and  to  know  that  the  son  of 
the  queen  was  treated  ill ;  it  was  still  more  dreadful  to  hear 
him  sing  with  a  loud  voice,  accompanied  by  the  laugh  and  the 
bravoes  of  Simon  and  his  wife,  revolutionary  and  obscene  songs 
—  to  know  that  not  only  his  body  but  his  soul  was  doomed  to 
destruction. 

At  first  the  queen,  on  hearing  these  dreadful  songs,  broke 
out  into  lamentations,  cries,  and  loud  threats  against  those  who 
were  destroying  the  soul  of  her  child.  Then  a  gradual  paralysis 
crept  over  her  heart,  and  when,  on  the  2d  of  August,  she  was 
taken  from  the  Temple  to  the  prison,  the  pale  lips  of  the  queen 
merely  whispered,  "  Thank  God,  I  shall  not  have  to  hear  him 
sing  any  more  ! " 

The  Death  of  the  Queen. 

(From  "  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son.") 

The  Bartholomew's  night  of  the  murderous  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  and  her  mad  son,  Charles  IX.,  now  found  in  France 
its  horrible  and  bloody  repetition ;  but  the  night  of  horror  which 
we  are  now  to  contemplate  was  continued  on  into  the  day,  and 
did  not  shrink  even  before  the  light. 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  the  streams  of  blood  which  flowed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  upon  the  pack  of  wild  dogs 
that  swarmed  in  uncounted  numbers  on  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  and  lived  on  this  blood,  which  gave  back  even  to  the 
tame  their  natural  wildness.     The  sun  shone  down  upon  the 
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Bcaffold  that  rose  like  a  threatening  monster  upon  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  and  upon  the  dreadful  axe  which  daily  severed  so 
many  noble  forms,  and  then  rose  from  the  block  glittering  and 
menacing. 

The  sun  shone  on  that  day,  too,  when  Marie  Antoinette 
ascended  the  scaffold,  as  her  husband  had  done  before,  and  so 
passed  to  her  rest,  from  all  the  pains  and  humiliations  of  her 
last  years. 

That  day  was  the  16th  of  October,  1793.  For  two  months 
Marie  Antoinette  looked  forward  to  it  as  to  a  joyful  deliverance. 
It  was  two  months  from  the  time  when  she  was  transferred 
from  the  Temple  to  the  prison,  and  she  knew  that  those  who 
were  confined  in  the  latter  place  only  left  it  to  gain  the  freedom, 
not  that  man  gives,  but  which  God  grants  to  the  suffering  — 
the  freedom  of  death ! 

Marie  Antoinette  longed  for  the  deliverance.  How  far  be- 
hind her  now  lay  the  days  of  her  happy,  joyous  youth !  how 
long  ago  the  time  when  the  tall,  grave  woman,  her  face  full  of 
pride  and  yet  of  resignation,  had  been  charming  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  very  impersonation  of  beauty,  youth,  and  love, 
carrying  out  in  Trianon  the  idyl  of  romantic  country  life  —  in 
the  excess  of  her  gayety  going  disguised  to  the  public  opera- 
house  ball,  believing  herself  so  safe  amid  the  French  people 
that  she  could  dispense  with  the  protection  of  etiquette  — 
hailed  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  then,  as  she  was  now 
saluted  with  the  savage  shouts  of  the  enraged  people ! 

No,  tlie  former  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  in  the  gilded 
saloons  of  Versailles  and  in  the  Tuilerics,  had  received  the 
homage  of  all  France,  and  with  a  smiling  face  and  perfect 
grace  of  manner  acknowledged  all  the  tribute  that  was  brought 
to  her,  had  no  longer  any  resemblance  to  the  widow  of  Louis 
Capet,  sitting  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  giving 
earnest  answers  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  her.  She 
arranged  her  toilet  that  day — but  how  different  was  the  toilet 
of  the  Widow  Capet  from  that  which  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
had  once  displayed  !  At  that  earlier  time,  she,  the  easy,  light- 
hearted  daughter  of  fortune,  had  shut  herself  up  for  hours  with 
her  intimate  companion,  Madame  Berthier,  the  royal  milliner, 
planning  a  new  ball-dress,  or  a  new  fichu;  or  her  Leonard  would 
lavish  all  the  resources  of  his  fancy  and  his  art  inventing  new 
styles  of  head-dress,  now  decorating  the  beautiful  head  of  the 
queen  with  towering  masses  of  auburn  hair ;  now  braiding  it  so 
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as  to  make  it  enfold  little  war-fihips,  the  sails  of  which  were 
finely  woven  from  her  own  locks ;  now  laying  out  a  garden 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  butterflies  and  birds  of  paradise. 

The  ^^  Widow  Capet"  needed  no  milliner  and  no  hair-dresser 
in  making  her  toilet.  Her  tall,  slender  figure  was  enveloped 
with  the  black  woolen  dress  which  the  republic  had  given  her 
at  her  request,  that  she  might  commemorate  her  deceased 
husband.  Her  neck  and  shoulders,  which  had  once  been  the 
admiration  of  France,  were  now  concealed  by  a  white  muslin 
kerchief,  which  her  keeper  Bault  had  given  her  out  of  sym- 
pathy. Her  hair  was  uncovered,  and  fell  in  long,  natural  locks 
on  both  sides  of  her  pale,  transparent  face.  Her  hair  needed  no 
powder  now  ;  the  long,  sleepless  nights  and  the  sorrowful  days 
have  whitened  it  more  than  any  powder  could  do;  and  the 
widow  of  Louis  Capet,  though  but  thirty-eight  years  old,  had 
the  gray  locks  of  a  woman  of  seventy. 

In  this  toilet  Marie  Antoinette  appeared  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  of  October. 
Nothing  royal  was  left  about  her  but  her  look  and  her  proud 
bearing. 

The  people,  pressing  in  dense  masses  into  the  spectators' 
seats,  did  not  weary  of  seeing  the  queen  in  her  humiliation  and 
in  her  mourning  robe,  and  constantly  demanded  that  Marie 
Antoinette  should  rise  from  the  woven  rush  chair  on  which  she 
was  sitting,  that  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  stared  at  by  this 
throng,  brought  there  not  out  of  compassion,  but  curiosity. 

Once,  as  she  rose  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  public,  she 
was  heard  to  whisper,  as  to  herself :  "  Ah,  will  these  people  not 
soon  be  satisfied  with  my  sufferings  ?  "  At  another  time,  her 
pale,  dry  lips  murmured,  "  I  am  thirsty !  "  but  no  one  around  her 
dared  to  have  compassion  on  this  cry  of  distress ;  every  one 
looked  perplexed  at  the  others,  and  no  one  dared  give  her  a  glass 
of  water.  At  last  one  of  the  gens  d^armes  ventured  to  do  it, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  thanked  him  with  a  look  that  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes,  and  that  perhaps  caused  him  to  fall  on  the 
morrow  under  the  guillotine  as  a  traitor. 

The  gens  (Tarmes  who  guarded  the  queen,  they  alone  hid 
the  courage  to  show  her  compassion.  One  night,  when  she  was 
conducted  from  the  session-room  to  her  prison,  Marie  Antoinette 
felt  herself  so  exhausted,  so  overcome,  that  she  murmured  to 
herself,  as  she  staggered  on,  "  I  cannot  see,  T  cannot  walk  any 
farther."     The  guard  who  was  walking  by  her  side  gave  her  bi» 
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arm,  and,  supported  by  bim,  Marie  Antoinette  reeled  up  the 
atone  steps  tbat  led  to  ber  prisou. 

At  last,  in  tbe  nigbt  intervening  between  tbe  14tb  and  15th 
of  October,  at  four  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  her  sentence  was 
pronounced  —  "  Death !   execution  by  the  guillotine  ! " 

Marie  Antoinette  received  it  with  unshakable  calmness,  while 
the  tumult  of  the  excited  mob  was  hushed  as  by  magic,  and 
while  many  faces  even  of  the  exasperated  fishwives  grew  pale ! 

Marie  Antoinette  remained  calm ;  gravely  and  coldly  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  her  own  hands  opened  the  balus- 
trade in  order  to  leave  the  liall  to  return  to  her  prison  I 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  October,  her  suffer- 
ings were  allowed  to  end,  and  she  was  permitted  to  take  refuge 
in  the  grave.  It  made  her  almost  joyful ;  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  that  to  die  was  for  her  really  blessedness. 

She  employed  the  still  hours  of  the  night  before  her  death 
in  writing  to  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  her  letter 
was  at  the  same  time  her  testament.  But  the  widow  of  Louis 
Capet  had  no  riches,  no  treasures  to  convey.  She  had  nothing 
more  that  she  could  call  her  own  but  her  love,  her  tears,  and 
her  farewell  greetings.  These  she  left  to  all  who  had  loved  her. 
She  sent  a  special  word  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  bade 
them  farewell 

"  I  had  friends,"  she  says,  "  and  the  thought  that  I  am  to  be 
forever  separated  from  them,  and  their  sorrow  for  me,  is  the 
most  painful  thing  in  this  hour;  tliey  shall  at  least  know  that 
I  thought  of  them  the  last  moment." 

After  Marie  Antoinette  had  ended  this  letter,  whose  writing 
was  here  and  there  blotted  with  her  tears,  slie  turned  her  thoughts 
to  the  last  remembrances  she  could  leave  to  her  children  —  a 
remembrance  which  should  not  be  profaned  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  This  was  her  long  hair,  whose  silver  locks,  the 
only  ornament  that  remained  to  her,  was  at  the  same  time 
the  sad  record  of  her  sorrows. 

Marie  Antoinette,  with  her  own  hands,  despoiled  herself  of 
this  ornament,  and  cnt  off  her  long  back -hair,  that  it  might  be 
a  last  gift  to  her  children,  her  relations,  and  friends.  Then, 
after  a  period  of  meditation,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  last 
great  ceremony  of  her  career  —  her  death.  She  felt  herself 
exhausted,  worn  out,  and  recognized  her  need  of  some  physical 
support  during  the  hard  way  which  lay  before  her.  She  asked 
for  noariahmenty  and  ate  with  some  relish  the  wing  of  a  fowl 
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that  was  brought  to  her.    After  that  she  made  her  toilet — the 
toilet  of  death ! 

At  the  request  of  the  queen,  the  wife  of  the  turnkey  gave 
her  one  of  her  own  chemises,  and  Marie  Antoinette  put  it  on. 
Then  she  arrayed  herself  in  the  same  garments  which  she  had 
worn  at  her  trial,  with  this  single  change  —  that  over  the  black 
woollen  dress,  which  she  had  often  mended  with  her  own  hand, 
she  now  wore  a  cloak  of  white  piquL  Around  her  neck  she  tied 
a  simple  kerchief  of  white  muslin,  and  as  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  ascend  the  scaffold  with  uncovered  head,  she  put  od 
a  plain  linen  cap,  such  as  was  in  general  use  among  the  people. 
Black  stockings  covered  her  feet,  and  over  these  were  shoes  of 
black  wooUcu  stuff. 

Her  toilet  was  at  last  ended  ;  she  was  done  with  all  earthly 
things !  Ready  to  meet  her  death,  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  and 
slept. 

She  was  still  sleeping  when  it  was  announced  to  her  that 
a  priest  was  there,  ready  to  meet  her,  if  she  wanted  to  coofefls. 
But  Marie  Antoinette  had  already  unveiled  her  heart  before 
God  :  she  wanted  none  of  those  priests  of  reason  whom  the 
republic  had  appointed  after  it  had  banished  or  guillotined  the 
priests  of  the  Church. 

^'  As  I  am  not  mistress  of  my  own  will,"  she  had  written  to 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  ^'  I  shall  have  to  submit  if  a  priest  is 
brought  to  me  ;  but  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  speak  a 
word  to  him,  and  that  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  person  with  whom 
I  wish  to  have  no  relations." 

And  Marie  Antoinette  kept  her  word;  she  did  not  refose 
to  allow  Geroid  to  enter  ;  but  when  he  asked  her  if  she  wished 
to  receive  the  consolations  of  religion  from  him,  she  declined. 

Then,  in  order  to  warm  her  feet,  which  were  cold,  she 
walked  up  and  down  her  little  room.  As  it  struck  seven  the 
door  opened.  It  was  Samson,  the  public  ezecutionery  who 
entered ! 

A  slight  thrill  passed  through  the  form  of  the  queen.  "  Yoo 
have  come  very  early,  sir;  could  you  not  delay  a  little?^ 
When  Samson  denied  her  request,  Marie  Antoinette  put  on  her 
calm,  cold  manner.  She  drank,  without  resistance,  a  cup  of 
chocolate  which  was  brought  to  her;  she  remained  possessed^ 
and  wore  her  wonted  air  of  dignity  as  they  bound  her  hands 
behind  her  with  thick  cords. 

At  eleven   o'clock  she  left  her  room,  passed  through  the 
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corridor,  and  ascended  the  car,  which  was  waiting  for  her  before 
the  prison  door.  No  one  accompanied  her,  no  one  bade  her  a 
last  farewell,  not  a  look  of  pity  or  compassion  was  bestowed 
upon  her  by  her  keepers. 

Alone,  between  the  rows  of  gen9  cCarme%  that  were  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  corridor,  the  queen  advanced,  Samson 
walking  behind  her,  carrying  the  end  of  the  rope  with  which  the 
queen*s  hands  were  bound,  and  behind  him  his  two  assistants 
and  tlie  priest.  This  is  the  retinue  of  the  queen,  the  daughter 
of  an  emperor,  on  the  way  to  her  execution ! 

It  may  be  that  at  this  hour  thousands  are  on  their  knees, 
offering  their  fervent  prayers  to  God  in  behalf  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whom,  in  their  hearts,  they  continued  to  call  ^^the 
queen;"  it  may  be  that  thousands  are  pouring  out  tears  of 
compassion  for  her  who  now  mounts  the  wretched  car,  and  sits 
down  on  the  board  which  is  bound  by  ropes  to  the  sides  of  the 
vehicle.  But  those  who  are  praying  and  weeping  have  with- 
drawn to  the  solitude  of  their  own  apartments,  and  only  God 
can  see  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries.  The  eyes  which  wit- 
nessed the  queen  in  this  last  drive  were  not  allowed  to  shed 
a  tear ;  the  words  which  followed  her  on  her  last  way  could 
express  no  compassion. 

All  Paris  knew  the  hour  of  the  execution,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  witness  it.  On  the  streets,  at  the  windows,  on  the 
roofs,  immense  masses  had  congregated,  and  the  whole  Place 
de  la  Revolution  (now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde)  was  filled  with 
a  dark,  surging  crowd. 

And  now  the  drums  of  the  guards  stationed  before  the  Con- 
ciergerie  began  to  beat.  The  great  white  horse  (which  drew 
the  car  in  which  the  queen  sat,  side  by  side  with  the  priest, 
and  facing  backward),  was  driven  forward  by  a  man  who  was 
upon  his  back.  Behind  Marie  Antoinette  were  Samson  and  his 
assistants. 

The  queen  was  pale,  all  the  blood  had  left  her  cheeks  and 
lips,  but  her  eyes  were  red !  Poor  queen,  she  bore  even  then 
the  marks  of  much  weeping !  But  she  could  shed  no  tears  then ! 
Not  a  single  one  obscured  her  eye  as  her  look  ranged,  gravely 
and  calmly,  over  the  mass,  up  the  houses  to  the  very  roofs,  then 
slowly  down,  and  then  away  over  the  boundless  sea  of  human 
faces. 

Her  face  was  as  cold  and  grave  as  her  eyes,  her  lips  were 
firmly  compressed ;  not  a  quiver  betrayed  whether  she  was  suffer- 
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ing,  and  whether  she  shrank  from  the  thousand  and  ten  thou- 
sand  scornful  and  curious  looks  which  were  fixed  upon  her. 
And  yet  Marie  Antoinette  saw  it  all !  She  saw  a  woman  raise  a 
child,  she  saw  the  child  throw  her  a  kiss  with  its  little  hand  ! 
At  that  the  queen  gave  way  for  an  instant,  her  lips  quivered, 
her  eyes  were  darkened  with  a  tear!  This  solitary  sign  of 
human  sympathy  reanimated  the  heart  of  the  queen,  and  gave 
her  a  little  fresh  life. 

But  the  people  took  good  care  that  Marie  Antoinette  should 
not  carry  this  one  drop  of  comfort  to  the  end  of  her  journey. 
The  populace  thronged  around  the  car,  howled,  groaned,  sang 
ribald  songs,  clapped  their  hands,  and  pointed  their  fingers  in 
derision  at  Madame  Veto. 

The  queen,  however,  remained  calm,  her  gaze  wandering 
coldly  over  the  vast  multitude ;  only  once  did  her  eyes  flash  on 
the  route.  It  was  as  she  passed  the  Palais  Koyal,  where 
Philippe  Egalit^,  once  the  Duke  d'  Orleans,  lived,  and  read  the 
inscription  which  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  over  the  main 
entrance  of  the  palace. 

At  noon  the  car  reached  its  destination.  It  came  to  a  halt 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  ;  Marie  Antoinette  dismounted,  and 
then  walked  slowly  and  with  erect  head  up  the  steps. 

Not  once  during  her  dreadful  ride  had  her  lips  opened,  not  a 
complaint  had  escaped  her,  not  a  farewell  had  she  spoken.  The 
only  adieu  which  she  had  to  give  on  earth  was  a  look  —  one 
long,  sad  look  —  directed  toward  the  Tiiileries ;  and  as  she  gazed 
at  the  great  pile  her  cheeks  grew  paler,  and  a  deep  sigh  escaped 
from  her  lips. 

Then  she  placed  her  head  under  the  guillotine,  —  a  moment- 
ary, breathless  silence  followed. 

Samson  lifted  up  the  pale  head  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  and  the  people  greeted  the  sight  with  the  crjr 
*'  Long  live  the  republic ! " 
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MuHLXNBSBo,  WiLLiAM  AUGUSTUS,  Exi  Amorioaii  clergyman, 
hymn-writer,  and  hymnologist,  bom  in  Philadelphia^  September  16, 
1796;  died  in  New  York,  April  8, 1877.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1821  became  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  In  1828  he  founded  a  school  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
which  he  conducted  until  1845,  when  he  became  rector  of  the  Free 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  sister  Mrs.  Eogers.  He  was  active  in  establishing  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  which  was  opened  in  1859,  he  being  its  first  pastor  and 
superintendent,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death.  He  pub* 
lished  many  tracts,  sermons,  and  hymns. 

I  Would  not  Livb  Alway. 

I  WOULD  not  live  alway — live  alway  below, 

Oh,  no,  I  '11  not  linger  when  bidden  to  go : 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Would  I  shrink  from  the  paths  which  the  prophets  of  GknL 

Apostles,  and  martyrs,  so  joyfully  trod  ? 

While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home, 

Like  a  spirit  unblest,  o'er  the  earth  would  I  roam  ? 

I  would  not  live  alway.    I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way; 
Where,  seeking  for  peace,  we  but  hover  around, 
Like  the  patriarch's  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found ; 
Where  Hope,  when  she  paints  her  gay  bow  in  the  air, 
Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  despair ; 
And  Joy's  fleeting  angel  ne'er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gloom  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

I  would  not  live  alway  —  thus  fettered  by  sin, 
Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within ; 
In  a  moment  of  strength  if  I  sever  the  chain 
Scarce  the  victory's  mine  e'er  I  'm  captive  again. 
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E'en  the  rupture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears. 
And  my  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears ; 
The  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songS; 
But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

I  would  not  live  alway.    No,  welcome  the  tomb ; 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there  I  dread  not  its  gloom ; 
Where  He  deigned  to  sleep  I  '11,  too,  bow  my  head ; 
Oh,  peaceful  the  slumbers  on  that  hallowed  bed  ! 
And  then  the  glad  dawn  to  follow  that  night, 
When  the  sunlight  of  glory  shall  beam  on  my  sight, 
When  the  full  matin  song,  as  the  sleepers  arise 
To  shout  in  the  morning,  shall  peal  through  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway  —  away  from  his  God, 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  his  blissful  abode. 

Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright  plains, 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 

Where  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 

While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll. 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul  T 

That  heavenly  music  !     What  is  it  I  hear  ? 
The  notes  of  the  harpers  ring  sweet  in  the  air;. 
And  see,  soft  unfolding,  those  portals  of  gold  I 
The  King  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty  behold  I 
Oh,  give  me,  oh,  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove  I 
Let  me  hasten  my  flight  to  those  mansions  above  I 
Aye,  't  is  now  that  my  soul  on  swift  pinions  would  soar, 
And  in  ecstasy  bid  earth  adieu  evermore  t 
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JAMES  FULLARTON  MUIRHEAD. 

MuiBHXAD,  Jameb  Fullartok,  a  British  author ;  bom  in  Soot- 
land  about  fortj  years  ago.  He  is  the  general  editor  of  the  English 
editions  of  Baedeker's  Handbooks  and  the  author  of  the  one 
upon  the  United  States.  In  the  preparation  of  this  latter  work  he 
spent  three  years  in  travelling  about  this  country  ;  and  since  its 
publication  his  time  has  been  divided  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  few  years  ago  he  married  a  sister  of  Honorable 
Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Bostou.  <<The  Land  of  Contrasts,  a 
Briton's  View  of  his  American  Kin/'  was  published  in  1898. 

An  Apprbciation  of  thb  Amzbican  Womak.^ 

(From  "  Th«  Land  of  ContzMti.") 

Thb  American  woman,  too,  has  had  more  time  than  the 
American  man  to  cultivate  the  more  amiable  —  if  you  will,  the 
more  showy  —  qualities  of  American  civilization.  The  leisured 
class  of  England  consists  of  both  sexes,  that  of  America  practically 
of  one  only.  The  problem  of  the  American  man  so  far  has  mainly 
been  to  subdue  a  new  continent  to  human  uses,  while  the  woman 
has  been  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  the  Graces.  Hence  the  wider 
culture  and  the  more  liberal  views  are  often  found  in  the  sex 
from  which  the  European  does  not  expect  them:  hence  the 
woman  of  New  York  and  other  American  cities  is  often  conspicu- 
ously superior  to  her  husband  in  looks,  manners,  and  general 
intelligence.  This  has  been  denied  by  champions  of  the  Ameri- 
can man ;  but  the  observation  of  the  writer,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  would  deny  the  denial. 

The  way  in  which  an  expression  such  as  ^^  Ladies'  Oabin  "  is 
understood  in  the  United  States  has  always  seemed  to  me  very 
typical  of  the  position  of  the  gentler  sex  in  that  country.  In 
England,  when  we  see  an  inscription  of  that  kind,  we  assume 
that  the  enclosure  referred  to  is  for  ladies  onltf.  In  America, 
unless  the  '^  only  "  is  emphasized,  the  ^^  Ladies'  Drawing  Boom  " 

1  CcfpjrighX,  1898,  by  Lsmwui,  Wolift,  ft  Co.    Uiad  by  ptrmiaiioiL 
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or  the  ^^  Ladies'  Waiting  Room ''  extends  its  hospitality  to  all 
those  of  the  male  sex  who  are  ready  to  behave  as  gentlemen  and 
temporarily  forego  the  delights  of  tobacco.  Thns  half  of  the 
male  passengers  of  the  United  States  journey,  as  it  were,  under 
the  asgis  of  woman,  and  think  it  no  shame  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
box  labelled  with  her  name. 

Put  roughly,  what  chiefly  strikes  the  stranger  in  tiie  Ameri- 
can woman  is  her  candor,  her  frankness,  her  hail-fellow-well- 
met-edness,  her  apparent  absence  of  consciousness  of  self  or  of 
sex,  her  spontaneity,  her  vivacity,  her  fearlessness.  If  the 
observer  himself  is  not  of  a  specially  refined  or  delicate  type,  he 
is  apt  at  first  to  misunderstand  the  cameraderie  of  an  American 
girl,  to  see  in  it  suggestions  of  a  possible  coarseness  of  fibre.  If 
a  vain  man,  he  may  take  it  as  a  tribute  to  his  personal  charms, 
or  at  least  to  the  superior  claims  of  a  representative  of  old-world 
civilization.  But  even  to  the  obtuse  stranger  of  this  charac- 
ter it  vrill  ultimatelv  become  obvious  —  as  to  the  more  refined 
observer  ab  initio  —  that  he  can  no  more  (if  as  much)  dare  to 
take  a  liberty  with  the  American  girl  than  with  his  own  country- 
woman. The  plum  may  appear  to  be  more  easily  handled,  but 
its  bloom  will  be  found  to  be  as  intact  and  as  ethereal  as  in  the 
jealously  guarded  hothouse  fruit  of  Europe.  He  will  find  that 
her  f rauk  and  charming  companionability  is  as  far  removed  from 
masculinity  as  from  coarseness  ;  that  the  points  in  which  she  dif- 
fers from  the  European  lady  do  hot  bring  her  nearer  either  to  a 
man  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  common  woman  on  the  other.  He 
will  find  that  he  has  to  readjust  his  standards ;  to  see  that  diver- 
gence from  the  best  type  of  woman  hitherto  known  to  him  does 
not  necessarily  mean  deterioration ;  if  he  is  of  an  open  and 
susceptible  mind,  he  may  even  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
prefers  the  transatlantic  type! 

Unless  his  lines  in  England  have  lain  in  very  pleasant  places, 
the  intelligent  Englishman  in  enjoying  his  first  experience  of 
transatlantic  society  will  assuredly  be  struck  by  the  sprightliness, 
the  variety,  the  fearless  individuality  of  the  American  girl,  by 
her  power  of  repartee,  by  the  quaint  appositeness  of  her  expres- 
sions, by  the  variety  of  her  interests,  by  the  absence  of  undue 
deference  to  his  masculine  dignity.  If  in  his  newly  landed 
innocence  he  ventures  to  compliment  the  girl  he  talks  with  on 
the  purity  of  her  English  and  assumes  that  she  di£Fers  in  that 
respect  from  her  companions,  she  will  patriotically  repel  the 
suggested   accusation   of  her  countrywomen   by  assuring  him, 
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without  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  '^  that  she  has  had  special  advan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  an  English  missionary  had  been  stationed 
near  her  tribe."  If  she  prefers  Martin  Tupper  to  Shakespeare, 
or  Strauss  to  Beethoven,  she  will  say  so  without  a  tremor. 
Why  should  she  hypocritically  subordinate  her  personal  instincts 
to  a  general  theory  of  taste  ?  Her  independence  is  visible  in  her 
very  dress ;  she  wears  what  she  thinks  suits  her  (and  her  taste 
is  seldom  at  fault),  not  merely  what  happens  to  be  the  fashion- 
able freak  of  the  moment.  What  Englishman  does  not  shudder 
when  he  remembers  how  each  of  his  womankind  —  the  comely 
and  the  homely,  the  short  and  the  long,  the  stout  and  the  lean — 
at  once  assumed  the  latest  form  of  hat,  apparently  utterly  oblivi- 
ous to  the  question  of  whether  it  suited  her  special  style  of 
beauty  or  not  ?  Now,  an  American  girl  is  not  built  that  way. 
She  wishes  to  be  in  the  fashion  just  as  much  as  she  can ;  but  if 
a  special  item  of  fashion  does  not  set  her  off  to  advantage,  she 
gracefully  and  courageously  resigns  it  to  those  who  can  wear  it 
with  profit.  But  honor  where  honor  is  due !  The  English  girl 
generally  shows  more  sense  of  fitness  in  the  dress  for  walking 
and  travelling;  she,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  realizes  that 
adaptability  for  its  practical  purpose  is  essential  in  such  a  case. 

The  American  girl,  as  above  said,  strikes  one  as  individual, 
as  varied.  In  England  when  we  meet  a  girl  in  a  ball-room  we 
can  generally  —  not  always  —  "  place  "  her  after  a  few  minutes' 
talk;  she  belongs  to  a  set  of  which  you  remember  to  have 
alreadv  met  a  volume  or  two.  In  some  continental  countries 
the  patterns  in  common  use  seem  reduced  to  three  or  four.  In 
the  United  States  every  new  girl  is  a  new  sensation.  Society 
consists  of  a  scries  of  surprises.  Expectation  is  continually 
piqued.  A  and  B  and  C  do  not  help  you  to  induce  D ;  when 
you  reach  Z  you  may  imagine  you  find  a  slight  trace  of  reincar- 
nation. Not  that  the  surprises  are  invariably  pleasant.  The 
very  force  and  self-confidence  of  the  American  girl  doubly  and 
trebly  underline  the  undesirable.  Vulgarity  that  would  be 
stolid  and  stodgy  in  J^iddlesex  becomes  blatant  and  aggressive 
in  New  York. 

The  American  girl  is  not  hampered  by  the  feeling  of  class 
distinction,  which  has  for  her  neither  religious  nor  historical 
sanction.  The  English  girl  is  first  the  squire's  daughter, 
second  a  orood  church-woman,  third  an  English  subject,  and 
fourthly  a  woman.  Even  the  best  of  them  cannot  rise  wholly 
superior  to  the  all-pervading,  and,  in  its  essence,  vulgarizing, 
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superstition  that  some  of  her  fellow-creatures  are  not  fit  to 
come  between  the  wind  and  her  nobility.  Those  who  reject 
the  theory  do  so  by  a  self-conscious  effort  which  in  itself  is 
crude  and  a  strain.  The  American  girl  is,  howeyer,  bom  into 
an  atmosphere  of  unconsciousness  of  all  this,  and,  unless  she 
belongs  to  a  very  narrow  coterie,  does  not  reach  this  point  of 
view  either  as  believer  or  antagonist.  This  endues  her,  at  her 
best,  with  a  sweet  and  subtle  fragrance  of  humanity  that  ii, 
perhaps,  unique.  Free  from  any  sense  of  inherited  or  conyen- 
tional  superiority  or  inferiority,  as  devoid  of  the  brutality  of 
condescension  as  of  the  meanness  of  toadyism,  she  combines  in 
a  strangely  attractive  way  the  charm  of  eternal  womanlineu 
with  the  latest  aroma  of  a  progressive  century.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, this  quality  that  M.  Bourget  has  in  view  when  he  speaks 
of  the  incomparable  delicacy  of  the  American  girl,  or  H.  Paul 
Blouet,  when  he  asserts  that  ^'  you  find  in  the  American  woman 
a  quality  which,  I  fear,  is  beginning  to  disappear  in  Paris  and 
is  almost  unknown  in  London,  —  a  kind  of  spiritualized  polite* 
ness,  a  tender  solicitude  for  other  people,  combined  with  strong 
individuality." 

There  is  one  type  of  girl,  with  whom  even  the  most  modeit 
and  most  moderately  eligible  of  bachelors  must  be  familiar  in 
England,  who  is  seldom  in  evidence  in  the  United  States,  — 
she  whom  the  American  aborigines  might  call  the  ^'Oirl- 
Anxious-to-be-Married."  What  right-minded  man  in  any 
circle  of  British  society  has  not  shuddered  at  the  open  pursuit 
of  young  Croesus  ?  Have  not  our  novelists  and  satirists  reaped 
the  most  ample  harvest  from  the  pitiable  spectacle  and  all  its 
results  ?  A  large  part  of  the  advantage  that  American  society 
has  over  English  rests  in  the  comparative  absence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Man  there  does  not  and  cannot  bear  himself  as  the 
cynosure  of  the  female  eye ;  the  art  of  throwing  the  handker- 
chief has  not  been  included  in  his  early  curriculum.  The 
American  dancing  man  docs  not  dare  to  arrive  just  in  time  for 
supper  or  to  lounge  in  the  doorway  while  dozens  of  girls  line 
the  walls  in  faded  expectation  of  a  waltz.  The  English  girl 
herself  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  things.  She  has 
been  brought  up  to  think  that  marriage  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  her  existence.  "For  my  part,"  writes  the  author  of 
"  Cecil,  the  Coxcomb, "  "  1  never  blame  them  when  I  see  them 
capering  and  showing  off  their  little  monkey-tricks,  for  con- 
quest    The  fault  is  none  of  theirs.     It  is  part  of  an  erroneous 
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BTStem."  Lady  Jeune  expresses  the  orthodox  English  position 
when  she  asserts  flatl j  that  ^  to  deny  that  marriage  is  the  ob- 
ject of  woman's  existence  is  absnrd. "  The  anachronistic  sur- 
TiTal  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  practically  makes 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  the  only  alternative  for  a  descent 
to  a  lower  sphere  of  society.  In  the  United  States  the  propor- 
tion of  girls  who  strike  one  as  obyious  candidates  for  marriage 
is  remarkably  small.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  art  with  which 
the  American  woman  conceals  her  lures,  but  all  the  eridence 
points  to  its  being  in  the  main  an  entirely  natural  and  uncon- 
scious attitude.  The  American  girl  has  all  along  been  so 
accustomed  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  sex, 
that  she  naturally  and  inevitably  regards  him  more  in  the  light 
of  a  comrsule  than  of  a  possible  husband.  She  has  so  many 
resources,  and  is  so  independent,  that  marriage  does  not  bound 
her  horizon. 

Her  position,  howeyer,  is  not  one  of  antagonism  to  mar- 
riage. If  it  were,  I  should  be  the  last  to  commend  it.  It 
rather  rests  on  an  assurance  of  equality,  on  the  assumption 
that  marriage  is  an  honorable  estate  —  a  rounding  and  com- 
pleting of  existence  —  for  man  as  much  as  for  woman.  Nor 
does  it  mean,  I  think,  any  lack  of  passion  and  the  deepest 
instincts  of  womanhood.  All  these  are  present  and  can  be 
wakened  by  the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  Indeed,  the  yery 
fact  that  marriage  (with  or  without  love)  is  not  incessantly  in 
the  foreground  of  an  American  girl's  consciousness  probably 
makes  the  awakening  all  the  more  deep  and  tender  because 
comparatively  unanticipated  and  unforeseen. 

The  marriages  between  Amerian  heiresses  and  European 
peers  do  not  militate  seriously  against  the  aboye  yiew  of 
American  marriage.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that 
the  doings  of  a  few  wealthy  people  in  New  York  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  American  civilization.  The  "  New  York  Times  '* 
was  entirely  right  when  it  said,  in  commenting  upon  the  frank 
statement  of  the  bridegroom  in  a  recent  alliance  of  this  kind 
that  it  had  been  arranged  by  friends  of  both  parties :  ^  A  few 
years  ago  this  frankness  would  have  cost  him  his  bride,  if  his 
^friends'  had  chosen  an  American  girl  for  that  distinction, 
and  even  now  it  would  be  resented  to  the  point  of  a  rupture  of 
the  engagement  by  most  American  girls." 

The  American  girl  may  not  be  in  reality  better  educated 
tiian  her  British  sister,  nor  a  more  profound  thinker;  but  her 
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mind  is  indisputably  more  agile  and  elastic  In  faet»  a  slow- 
going  Britisher  has  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training 
before  he  can  follow  the  rapid  transitions  of  her  train  of  asso- 
ciations. She  has  the  happiest  faculty  in  getting  at  another *s 
point  of  view  and  in  putting  herself  in  his  place.  Her  imagi- 
nation is  more  likely  to  be  over-active  than  too  sluggish.  One 
of  the  most  popular  classes  of  the  ^'  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Study  at  Home  "  is  that  devoted  to  imaginary  travels 
in  Europe.  She  is  wonderfully  adaptable,  and  makes  herself 
at  ease  in  an  entirely  strange  milieu  almost  before  the  transi- 
tion is  complete.  Both  M.  Blount  and  M.  Bourget  notice  this, 
and  claim  that  it  is  a  quality  she  shares  with  the  French- 
woman. The  wife  of  a  recent  President  is  a  stock  illustration 
of  it  —  a  girl  who  was  transferred  in  a  moment  from  what  we 
should  call  a  quiet  '^  middle-class "  existence  to  the  apex  of 
publicity,  and  comported  herself  in  the  most  trying  situations 
with  the  ease,  dignity,  unconsciousness,  taste,  and  gracious- 
ness  of  a  born  princess. 

The  innocence  of  the  American  girl  is  neither  an  affec- 
tation, or  a  prejudiced  fable,  or  a  piece  of  stupidity.  The 
German  woman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bryce,  found  her  American 
compeer  furchthar  frei^  but  she  had  at  once  to  add  und  furcht- 
bar  fromm,  "The  innocence  of  the  American  girl  passes 
abysses  of  obscenity  without  stain  or  knowledge."  She  may 
be  perfectly  able  to  hold  her  own  under  any  circumstances,  but 
she  has  little  of  that  detestable  quality  which  we  call  "  know- 
ing." The  immortal  Daisy  Miller  is  a  charming  illustration 
of  this.  I  used  sometimes  to  get  into  trouble  with  American 
ladies,  who  "hoped  I  did  not  take  Daisy  Miller  as  a  type  of 
the  average  American  girl,"  by  assuring  them  that  "I  did  not 
—  that  I  thought  her  much  too  good  for  that."  And  in  truth 
there  seemed  to  me  a  lack  of  subtlety  in  the  current  apprecia- 
tion of  the  charming  young  lady  from  Schenectady,  who  is 
much  finer  than  many  readers  give  her  credit  for.  And  on 
this  point  I  think  I  may  cite  Mr.  Henry  James  himself  as  a 
witness  on  my  side,  since,  in  a  dramatic  version  of  the  tale 
published  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (Vol.  51,  1883),  he 
makes  his  immaculate  Bostonian,  Mr.  Winterboume,  marry 
Daisy  with  a  full  consciousness  of  all  she  was  and  had  been. 
As  I  understand  her,  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  in  spite  of  her  some- 
what unpropitious  early  surroundings,  was  a  young  woman 
entirely  able  to  appreciate  the  very  best  when  she  met  it     Sh« 
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at  once  recognized  the  superiority  of  Winterboume  to  the  men 
she  had  hitherto  known,  and  she  also  recognized  that  her 
^ style  "  was  not  the  ''style  "  of  him  or  of  his  associates.  But 
she  was  very  young,  and  had  all  the  unreasonable  pride  of 
extreme  youth;  and  so  she  determined  not  to  alter  her  be- 
havior  one  jot  or  tittle  in  order  to  attract  him  —  nay,  with  a 
sort  of  bravado,  she  exaggerated  those  very  traits  which  she 
knew  he  disliked.  Yet  all  the  time  she  had  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  his  most  delicate  refinements,  while  she  felt  also 
that  he  ought  to  see  that  at  bottom  she  was  just  as  refined  as 
he,  though  her  outward  mask  was  not  so  elegant  I  haTe  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  as  Mrs.  Winterboume,  she  adapted  her- 
self to  her  new  milieu  with  absolute  success,  and  yet  without 
loss  of  her  own  most  fascinating  individuality. 
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FBIEDRICH  MAXIMILIAN  MtTLLEB. 

MVlimb,  Fbisdxich  Maximiliak,  a  German  philologiit  and 
Sanskrit  scholar ;  bom  at  Dessau,  December  6, 1823.  He  studied 
philology  at  Leipsic,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1843.  Subse- 
qnentlj  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  study  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
cognate  lang^uages,  and  especially  to  fit  himself  for  editing  the 
**  Big-Veda/'  the  great  Sanskrit  poem.  In  1846  he  went  to  England 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  first  volume  of  the  '' Big-Veda ''  ap- 
peared in  1849,  the  sixth  and  last  in  1874.  In  1850  the  TJniTersi^ 
of  Oxford  invited  him  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  Comparatiye 
Philology.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Taylorian  Professor;  in  1856 
was  made  a  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  1858  a  FeUov 
of  All  Souls'  College.  In  1868  the  university  founded  a  new  pro- 
fessorship of  Comparative  Philology,  Max  Mliller  being  expressly 
named  as  the  first  professor.  He  resigned  the  professorship  in 
1875,  intending  to  return  to  Germany ;  but  the  university  induced 
him  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  editing  '^  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,"  of  which  sixty  volumes  have  been  published.  Notable  among 
his  works  are  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language/'  delivered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863 ;  <<  The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Beligion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Beligions  in  India,"  delivered  in 
the  Chapter-House  of  Westminster  in  1878.  He  has  written  largely 
in  magazines  and  reviews.  Many  of  these  have  been  from  time  to 
time  collected  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  "  Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man Workshop."  Among  his  later  works  are  ^'The  Science  of 
Thought"  (1887);  "Biographies  of  Words"  (1888);  "Natural 
Religion"  (1890);  "Physical  Religion"  (1891);  "Anthropological 
Religion"  (1892);  "India:  What  can  it  Teach  us?"  (1893).  In 
1857  he  published  a  novel  entitled  "  Deutsche  Liebe." 


Ok  the  Migbatiok  of  Fables. 

(From  "Chips  from  a  German  Workihop.") 

"  Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched  *•  is  a  well- 
known  proverb  in  English ;  and  most  people,  if  asked  what  was 
its  origin^  would  probably  appeal  to  La  Fontaine's  delightful 
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hble,  ^  La  Laitidre  et  le  Pot  an  Lait.''  We  all  know  Perrette, 
li^Uj  stepping  along  from  her  Tillage  to  the  town,  and  in  her 
daj-dreams  selling  her  milk  for  a  good  inm,  then  bnjing  a 
hundred  eggs,  then  telling  the  chickeni,  then  buying  a  pig, 
fattening  it,  selling  it  again,  and  buying  a  cow  with  a  calf. 
The  calf  frolics  about,  and  kicks  up  his  legs  —  so  does  Per- 
rette;  and  alas!  the  pail  falls  down,  the  milk  is  spilt,  her 
riches  gone,  and  she  only  hopes  when  she  comes  home  that 
she  may  escape  a  flogging  from  her  husband. 

Did  La  Fontaine  invent  this  fable  ?  or  did  he  merely  follow 
the  example  of  Sokrates,  who,  as  we  know  from  the  '^  Ph»don," 
occupied  himself  in  prison,  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  with 
turning  into  verse  some  of  the  fables  —  or  as  he  calls  them,  the 
myths  —  of  .£sop. 

La  Fontaine  published  the  first  six  books  of  his  fables  in 
1668 ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  subjects  of  most  of  these 
iables  were  taken  from  ^Esop,  Phsedrus,  Horace,  and  other  clas- 
sical fabulists,  —  if  we  may  adopt  this  word  '^  fabuliste,"  which 
La  Fontaine  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  French. 

In  1678  a  second  of  these  six  books  was  published,  enriched 
by  five  books  of  new  fables ;  and  in  1694  a  new  edition  appeared, 
containing  one  additional  book,  thus  completing  the  collection 
of  his  charming  poems. 

The  fable  of  Perrette  stands  in  the  seventh  book ;  and  was 
published,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  1678.  In 
the  preface  to  that  edition,  La  Fontaine  says :  '^  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  say  whence  I  have  taken  the  subjects  of  these 
new  fables.  I  shall  only  say,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that  I 
owe  the  largest  portion  of  them  to  Pilpay,  the  Indian  sage." 

If  then  La  Fontaine  tells  us  himself  that  he  borrowed  the 
iobjects  of  most  of  his  new  fables  from  Pilpay,  the  Indian  sage, 
we  have  clearly  a  right  to  look  to  India  in  order  to  see  whether, 
in  the  ancient  literature  of  that  country,  any  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered of  Perrette  with  the  milk-pail. 

Sanskrit  literature  is  very  rich  in  fables  and  stories ;  no  other 
literature  can  vie  with  it  in  that  respect ;  nay,  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  fables,  in  particular  animal  fables,  had  their  principal 
source  in  India.  In  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Buddhists,  fables 
held  a  most  prominent  place.  The  Buddhist  preachers,  address- 
ing themselves  chiefly  to  the  people,  to  the  untaught,  the  un- 
cared-for, the  outcast,  spoke  to  them  as  we  still  speak  to  children, 
b  fables  and  parables.    Many  of  these  fables  and  parables  must 
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have  existed  before  fhe  rise  of  the  Buddhist  reli^on ;  others,  no 
doubt,  were  added  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  just  as  Sokrates 
would  invent  a  myih  or  fable  whenever  that  form  of  argument 
seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  impress  and  convince  his  hearers. 
But  Buddhism  gave  a  new  and  permanent  sanction  to  this  whole 
branch  of  moral  mythology ;  and  in  the  sacred  canon,  as  it  was 
settled  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  many  a  fable  received, 
and  holds  to  the  present  day,  its  recognized  place.  After  the 
fall  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  even  during  its  decline,  the  Brah- 
mans  claimed  the  inheritance  of  their  enemies,  and  used  their 
popular  fables  for  educational  purposes.  The  best  known  of 
these  collections  of  fables  in  Sanskirt  is  the  '' PafiAratantra," 
literally  the  Pentateuch  or  Pentamerone.  From  it  and  from 
other  sources  another  collection  was  made,  well  known  to  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  by  the  name  of  ^^  Hitopadesa  "  u  e.j  Salutary 
Advice.  Both  these  books  have  been  published  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  there  are  translations  of  them  in  English,  Grer- 
man,  French,  and  other  languages. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  answer  refers  to  the 
date  of  these  collections ;  and  dates  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature  are  always  difficult  points.  Fortunately,  as  we  shall 
see,  we  can  in  this  case  fix  the  date  of  the  '^  PafiAratantra "  at 
least,  by  means  of  a  translation  into  ancient  Persian,  which  was 
made  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ,  though 
even  then  we  can  only  prove  that  a  collection  somewhat  like  the 
"  Pafiiatantra  "  must  have  existed  at  that  time  ;  but  we  cannot 
refer  the  book,  in  exactly  that  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it^ 
to  that  distant  period. 

If  we  look  for  La  Fontaine's  fable  in  the  Sanskrit  stories  of 
"  PanAratantra,"  we  do  not  find,  indeed,  the  milkmaid  counting 
her  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing  story :  — 

'^  There  lived  in  a  certain  place  a  Brahman,  whose  name  was 
Svabb^vakn'pana,  which  means  *  a  born  miser.'  He  had  collected  a 
quantity  of  rice  by  begging  [this  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  Bad- 
dhist  mendicants],  and  after  having  dined  of  it,  he  filled  a  pot  with 
what  was  left  over.  He  hung  the  pot  on  a  peg  on  the  wall,  placed 
his  couch  beneath,  and  looking  intently  at  it  all  the  night,  he  thought, 
'Ah,  that  pot  is  indeed  brimful  of  rice.  Now,  if  there  should  be  a 
famine,  I  should  certainly  make  a  hundred  rupees  by  it.  With  this 
I  shall  buy  a  couple  of  goats.  They  will  have  young  ones  every  six 
months,  and  thus  I  shall  have  a  whole  herd  of  goats.   Then  with  the 
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Mits  I  sliall  bay  cows.  As  soon  as  the  j  have  calved,  I  shall  sell 
16  calyes.  Then  with  the  cows  I  shall  buy  buffaloes ;  with  the  buf- 
loeSy  mares.  When  the  maies  have  foaled,  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
iraea ;  and  when  I  sell  them,  plenty  of  gold.  With  that  gold  I  shall 
it  a  house  with  four  wings.  And  then  a  Br&hman  will  come  to  my 
>ufle,  and  will  give  me  his  beautiful  daughter,  with  a  large  dowry. 
16  will  have  a  son,  and  I  shall  call  him  Soma^arman.  When  he  is 
d  enough  to  be  danced  on  his  father's  knee,  I  shall  sit  with  a  book 
the  back  of  the  stable,  and  while  I  am  reading,  the  boy  will  see 
e,  jump  from  his  mother's  lap  and  run  towards  me  to  be  danced  on 
y  knee.  He  will  come  too  near  the  horse's  hoof,  and  full  of  anger, 
shall  call  to  my  wife,  ''  Take  the  baby ;  take  him ! "  But  she,  dis- 
acted  by  some  domestic  work,  does  not  hear  me.  Then  I  get  up, 
id  give  her  such  a  kick  with  my  foot'  While  he  thought  this,  he 
kve  a  kick  with  his  foot,  and  broke  the  pot.  All  the  rice  fell  over 
m,  and  made  him  quite  white.  Therefore  I  say,  'He  who  makes 
olish  plans  for  the  future  will  be  white  all  over,  like  the  father  of 
>ma<arman.' " 

I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  read  you  the  same  story,  though 
ightly  modified,  from  the  "  Hitopade«a."  The  "  Hitopade«a " 
'ofesses  to  be  taken  from  the  ''  Pafi^atantra "  and  some  otlier 
>ok8 ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  seem  as  if  some  other  authority 
id  been  followed.  You  will  see,  at  all  events,  how  much  free- 
>m  there  was  in  telling  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  built  castles 
the  air. 

'^  In  the  town  of  De  viko^  there  lived  a  Br&hman  of  the  name  of 
eva«arman.  At  the  feast  of  the  great  equinox  he  received  a  plate 
II  of  rice.  Ho  took  it,  went  into  a  potter's  shop,  which  was  full  of 
ockery,  and  overcome  by  the  heat,  he  lay  down  in  a  corner  and 
igan  to  doze.  In  order  to  protect  his  plate  of  rice  he  kept  his 
ick  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  think :  *  Now,  if  I  sell  this  plate  of 
C6,  I  shall  receive  ten  cowries  [kapardaka].  I  shall  then,  on  the 
K)t,  buy  pots  and  plates,  and  after  having  increased  my  capital 
^n  and  again,  I  shall  buy  and  sell  betel-nuts  and  dresses  till  I 
icome  enormously  rich.  Then  I  shall  marry  four  wives,  and  the 
)ungest  and  prettiest  of  the  four  I  shall  make  a  great  pet  of.  Then 
te  other  wives  will  be  so  angry,  and  begin  to  quarreL  But  I  shall 
J  in  a  great  rage,  and  take  a  stick,  and  give  them  a  good  flogging.' 
^hile  he  said  this,  he  flung  his  stick  away ;  the  plate  of  rice  was 
oashed  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  pots  in  the  shop  were  broken* 
he  potter,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  into  the  shop,  and  when  he  saw 
A  pots  broken,  he  gave  the  Br&hman  a  good  scolding,  and  drove 
im  out  of  his  shop.    Therefore  I  say,  '  He  who  rejoices  over  plans 
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for  the  fatare  will  oome  to  grief,  like  the  Brfthman  who  broke  the 
pots.'  ** 

In  spite  of  the  change  of  a  Brahman  into  a  milkmaid,  no 
one,  I  suppose,  will  doubt  that  we  have  here  in  the  stories  of 
the  ^^  Paiiiatantra  "  and  ^^  Hitopade«a "  the  first  germs  of  La 
Fontaine^s  fable.  But  how  did  that  fable  travel  all  the  way  from 
India  to  France  ?  How  did  it  doff  its  Sanskrit  garment,  and 
don  the  light  dress  of  modem  French?  How  was  the  stupid 
Brahman  bom  again  as  the  brisk  milkmaid,  eotiUan  rimple  et 
sotUiers  plats  t 

It  seems  a  startling  case  of  longevitj,  that  while  languages 
have  changed,  while  works  of  art  have  perished,  while  empires 
have  risen  and   vanished   again,  this   simple   children's   story 
should  have  lived  on,  and  maintained  its  place  of  honor  and  its 
undisputed  sway  in  every  school-room  of  the  East  and  eveiy 
nursery  of  the  West.     And  yet  it  is  a  case  of  longevity  so  well 
attested  that  even  the  most  skeptical  would  hardly  venture  to 
question  it.    We  have  the  passport  of  these  stories  visM  at 
every  place  through  which  they  have  passed,  and  as  far  as  I  caa 
judge,  parfaitement  en  regie.     The  story  of  the  migration  of 
these  Indian  fables  from  East  to  West  is  indeed  wonderful ;  more 
wonderful  and  more  instructive  than  many  of  the  fables  them- 
selves.    Will  it  be  believed  that  we,  in  this  Christian  country, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  teach  our  children  the  first,  the 
most  important  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom, —  nay,  of  a  more  than 
worldly  wisdom,  —  from  books  borrowed  from  Buddhists  and 
Brahmans,  from  heretics  and  idolaters ;  and  that  wise  words 
spoken  a  thousand  —  nay,  two  thousand  —  years  ago,  in  a  lonely 
village  of  India,  like  precious  seed  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
world,  still  bear  fruit  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold  in  that  soil 
which  is  most  precious  before  God  and  man,  —  the  soul  of  a 
child  ?    No  lawgiver,  no  philosopher,  has  made  his  influence  felt 
so  widely,  so  deeply,  and  so  permanently  as  the  author  of  these 
children's  fables.     But  who  was  he  ?    We  do  not  know.    His 
name,  like  the  name  of  many  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  is 
forgotten.     We  only  know  he  was  an  Indian  —  a  "  nigger  ^  as 
some  people  would  call  him  —  and  that  he  lived  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

No  doubt,  when  we  first  hear  of  the  Indian  origin  of  thesi 
fables,  and  of  their  migration  from  India  to  Europe,  we  wonder 
whether  it  can  be  so  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  this  Indo- 
European  migration  is  not,  like  the  migration  of  the  Indo-Eoro- 
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pean  langnages,  myths,  and  legends,  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of 
history  ;  and  that  it  was  never  quite  forgotten,  either  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West.  Each  translator,  as  he  handed  on  his  treasure, 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  show  how  he  came  by  it 

Several  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  origin  and  spreading 
of  Indo-European  stories  and  fables,  have  mixed  up  two  or  three 
questions  which  ought  to  be  treated  each  on  its  own  merits. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  Aryans,  when  they  broke 
up  their  pro-ethnic  community,  carried  away  with  them,  not  only 
their  common  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  likewise  some  myths 
and  legends,  which  we  find  that  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Celts,  Germans,  Slavs,  when  they  emerge  into  the 
light  of  history,  share  in  common  ?  That  certain  deities  occur 
in  India,  Greece,  and  Germany,  having  the  same  names  and  the 
same  character,  is  a  fact  that  can  no  longer  be  denied.  That 
certain  heroes,  too,  known  to  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
point  to  one  and  the  same  origin,  both  by  their  name  and  by 
their  history,  is  a  fact  by  this  time  admitted  by  all  whose  admis- 
sion is  of  real  value.  As  heroes  are  in  most  cases  gods  in  dis- 
guise, there  is  nothing  very  startling  in  the  fact  that  nations 
who  had  worshipped  the  same  gods  should  also  have  preserved 
some  common  legend  of  demigods  or  heroes  —  nay,  even  in  a 
later  phase  of  thought,  of  fairies  and  ghosts.  The  case  however 
becomes  much  more  problematical  when  we  ask  whether  stories 
also — fables  told  with  a  decided  moral  purpose — formed  part  of 
that  earliest  Aryan  inheritance  ?  This  is  still  doubted  by  many 
who  have  no  doubts  whatever  as  to  common  Aryan  myths  and 
legends;  and  even  those  who,  like  myself, have  tried  to  establish 
by  tentative  arguments  the  existence  of  common  Aryan  fables, 
dating  from  before  the  Aryan  separation,  have  done  so  only  by 
showing  a  possible  connection  between  ancient  popular  saws  and 
mythological  ideas,  capable  of  a  moral  application.  To  any  one, 
for  instance,  who  knows  how,  in  the  poetical  mythology  of  the 
Aryan  tribes,  the  golden  splendor  of  the  rising  sun  leads  to  con- 
ceptions of  the  wealth  of  the  Dawn  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  her 
readiness  to  shower  them  upon  her  worshippers,  the  modern  Ger- 
man proverb  "  Morgenstunde  hat  Gold  im  Munde  "  ^  seems  to 
have  a  kind  of  mythological  ring ;  and  the  stories  of  benign 
fairies,  changing  evei7thing  into  gold,  sound  likewise  like  an 
echo  from  the  long-forgotten  forest  of  our  common  Aryan  home. 

^"The  morniDg  hoar  hms  gold    in  iti  moath  "■>*' Early  to  b«d  and  mtlj  to 
iiM,  MakM  a  maa  haalshj,  wtalthy,  and  wim." 
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In  order  to  gain  a  commanding  view  of  the  countries  traveraedl 
by  these  fables,  let  us  take  our  position  at  Bagdad  in  the  middles 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  watch  from  that  central  point  thes 
movements  of  our  literary  caravan  in  its  progress  from  the  fac 
East  to  the  far  West.     In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  the  great  Khalif  Almansur,  Abdallah  ibrr: 
Almokaffa  wrote  his  famous  collection  of  fables,  the  ^^  Kalila  anc^ 
Dimnah,"  which  we  still  possess.   The  Arabic  text  of  these  fable^^ 
has  been  published  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  there  is  an  English 
translation  of  it  by  Mr.  Knatchbull,  formerly  professor  of  Arabi  « 
at  Oxford.    Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  wh^:^ 
after  the  fall  of  the  Omeyyades,  became  a  convei*t  to  Mohamm^ 
danism,  and  rose  to  high  office  at  the  court  of  the  Khalif s.    Beir^^ 
in  possession  of  important  secrets  of  State,  he  became  danger- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  the  Khalif  Almansur,  and  was  foully  mur- 
dered.    In  the  preface,  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa  tells  us  that  he 
translated  these  fables  from  Pehlevi,  the  ancient  language  of 
Persia ;  and  that  they  had  been  translated  into  Pehlevi  (about 
two  hundred  years  before  his  time)  by  Barzuyeh,  the  physician 
of  Khosru  Nushirvan,  the  King  of  Persia,  the  contemporary  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian.     The  King  of  Persia  had  heard  that 
there  existed  in  India  a  book  full  of  wisdom ;  and  he  had  com- 
manded his  Vezier,  Buzurjmihr,  to  find  a  man  acquainted  with 
the  languages  both  of  Persia  and  India.     The  man  chosen  was 
Barzuyeh.     He  travelled  to  India,  got  possession  of  the  book, 
translated  it  into  Persian,  and  brought  it  back  to  the  Court  of 
Khosru.     Declining  all  rewards  beyond  a  dress  of  honor,  he 
only  stipulated   that  an  account  of  his  own  life  and  opinions 
should  be  added  to  the  book.     This  account,  probably  written 
by  himself,  is  extremely  curious.      It  is  a  kind  of  "  Religio 
Medici "  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  shows  us  a  soul  dissatisfied 
with  traditions  and  formularies,  striving  after  truth,  and  finding 
rest  only  where  many  other  seekers  after  truth  have  found  rest 
before  and  after  him, —  in  a  life  devoted  to  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  journey  of  this  Persian  phy- 
sician to  India.  It  has  the  sanction  of  Firdusi,  in  the  great  Per- 
sian epic,  the  "  Shah  N^meh ; "  and  it  is  considered  by  some  as 
more  original  than  the  one  just  quoted.  According  to  it,  the 
Persian  physician  read  in  a  book  that  there  existed  in  India 
trees  or  herbs  supplying  a  medicine  with  which  the  dead  could 
be  restored  to  life.     At  the  command  of  the  King  he  went  to 
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India  in  search  of  those  trees  and  herbs  ;  but  after  spending  a 
year  in  vain  researches,  he  consulted  some  wise  people  on  the 
subject.  Thej  told  him  that  the  medicine  of  which  he  had  read 
as  having  the  power  to  restore  men  to  life,  had  to  be  understood 
in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  ;  and  that  what  was  really 
meant  by  it  were  ancient  books  of  wisdom  presei^ved  in  India, 
which  imparted  life  to  those  who  were  dead  in  their  folly  and 
sins.  Thereupon  the  physician  translated  these  books,  and  one 
of  them  was  the  collection  of  fables, — the  "  Kalila  and  Dimnah." 

It  is  possible  that  both  these  stories  were  later  inventions ; 
the  preface  also  by  Ali,  the  son  of  Alshah  Far^si,  in  which  the 
names  of  Bidpai  and  King  Dabslielim  are  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  is  of  later  date.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Abdallah  ibn 
Almokaffa,  the  author  of  the  oldest  Arabic  collection  of  our 
fables,  translated  them  from  Pehlevi,  the  language  of  Persia  at 
the  time  of  Khosru  Nushirvan  ;  and  that  the  Pehlevi  text  which 
he  translated  was  believed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  book  brought 
from  India  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  That  Indian 
book  could  not  have  been  the  ^'  PanAratantra  "  as  we  now  possess 
it,  but  must  have  been  a  much  larger  collection  of  fables :  for 
the  Arabic  translation,  the  ^^Kalilah  and  Dimnah,"  contains 
eighteen  chapters  instead  of  the  five  of  the  "  PanAratantra  ; "  and 
it  is  only  in  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the 
tenth  chapters  that  we  find  the  same  stories  which  form  the  five 
books  of  the  "  PanAratantra  "  in  the  textus  ornatior.  .  .  . 

In  this  Arabic  translation,  the  story  of  the  Brahman  and  the 
pot  of  rice  runs  as  follows :  — 

"  A  religious  man  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  every  day  from 
the  house  of  a  merchant  a  certain  quantity  of  butter  [oil]  and 
honey ;  of  which,  having  eaten  as  much  as  he  wanted,  he  put  the 
rest  into  a  jar,  which  he  hung  on  a  nail  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
hoping  that  the  jar  would  in  time  be  filled.  Now  as  he  was  leaning 
back  one  day  on  his  couch,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  the  jar 
suspended  over  his  head,  he  thought  of  the  high  price  of  butter  and 
honey,  and  said  to  himself,  *  I  will  sell  what  is  in  the  jar,  and  buy 
with  the  money  which  I  obtain  for  it  ten  goats  ;  which  producing 
each  of  them  a  young  one  every  five  months,  in  addition  to  the  prod- 
uce of  the  kids  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  is  a  great  flock.'  He  continued  to  make  his  calcula- 
tions, and  found  that  he  should  at  this  rate,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  have  more  than  four  hundred  goats.  *  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  I  will  buy,'  said  he,  *  a  hundred  black  cattle,  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  a  bull  or  a  cow  for  every  four  goats.  I  will  then  pur- 
chase land,  and  hire  workmen  to  plow  it  with  the  beasts,  and  put  it 
into  tillage ;  so  that  before  five  years  are  over,  I  shall  no  doubt  have 
realized  a  great  fortune  by  the  sale  of  the  milk  which  the  cows  will 
give,  and  of  the  produce  of  my  land.  My  next  business  will  be  to 
build  a  magnificent  house,  and  engage  a  number  of  serrants,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  when  my  establishment  is  completed,  I  will 
marry  the  handsomest  woman  I  can  find,  who,  in  due  time  becom* 
ing  a  mother,  will  present  me  with  an  heir  to  my  possessions,  who^ 
as  he  advances  in  age,  shall  receive  the  best  masters  that  can  be 
procured ;  and  if  the  progress  which  he  makes  in  learning  is  equal 
to  my  reasonable  expectations,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  pains 
and  expense  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  him ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  disappoints  my  hopes,  the  rod  which  I  have  here  shall  be 
the  instrument  with  which  I  will  make  him  feel  the  displeasure  of 
a  justly  offended  parent.'  At  these  words  he  suddenly  raised  the 
hand  which  held  the  stick  towards  the  jar,  and  broke  it,  and  the 
contents  ran  down  upon  his  head  and  face." 

You  will  have  observed  the  coincidences  between  the  Arabics 
and  the  Sanskrit  versions ;  but  also  a  considerable  divergence, 
particularly  in  the  winding  up  of  the  story.     The  Brahman  an 
the  holy  man  both  build  their  castles  in  the  air ;  but  while  th 
former  kicks  his  wife,  the  latter  only  chastises  his  son.   How  thi 
change  came  to  pass  we  cannot  tell.     One  might  suppose  that  at; 
the  time  when  the  book  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Peh- 
levi,  or  from  Pehlevi  into  Arabic,  the  Sanskrit  story  was  exactly 
like  the  Arabic  story,  and  that  it  was  changed  afterwards.     But 
another  explanation  is  equally  admissible  ;  viz.,  that  the  Pehlevi 
or  the  Arabic  translator  wished  to  avoid  the  offensive  behavior 
of  the  husband  kicking  his  wife,  and  therefore  substituted  the 
son  as  a  more  deserving  object  of  castigation. 

We  have  thus  traced  our  story  from  Sanskrit  to  Pehlevi,  and 
from  Pehlevi  to  Arabic ;  we  have  followed  it  in  its  migrations 
from  the  hermitages  of  Indian  sages  to  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  from  thence  to  the  residence  of  the  powerful  Kha- 
lifs  at  Bagdad.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  Khalif  Almansur,  for 
whom  the  Arabic  translation  was  made,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Abderrahman,  who  ruled  in  Spain  ;  and  that  both  were  but  little 
anterior  to  Hanin  al  Rashid  and  Charlemagne.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  the  way  was  perfectly  open  for  these  Eastern  fables, 
after  they  had  once  reached  Bagdad,  to  penetrate  into  the  seats  of 
Western  learning,  and  to  spread  to  every  part  of  the  new  empire 
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of  Charlemagne.  Thej  may  liave  done  00,  for  all  we  know ;  but 
nearly  three  hundred  years  pass  before  these  fables  meet  us 
tgain  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  GarloTingian  empire  had 
&llen  to  pieces,  Spain  had  been  rescued  from  the  Mohammedans, 
William  the  Conqueror  had  landed  in  England,  and  the  Crusades 
had  begun  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Europe  towards  the  East, 
when,  about  the  year  1080,  we  hear  of  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Sy m- 
eon,  the  son  of  Seth,  who  translated  these  fables  from  Arabic  into 
Greek.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  the  book  came  ori^nally 
from  India,  that  it  was  brought  to  King  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and 
then  translated  into  Arabic.  •  .  •  The  Greek  text  has  been 
published,  though  very  imperfectly,  under  the  title  of  ^  Stephan- 
ites  and  Ichnelates."    Here  our  fable  is  told  as  follows :  — 

^  It  is  said  that  a  beggar  kept  some  honey  and  butter  in  a  jar 
close  to  where  he  slept.  One  night  he  thought  thus  within  himself : 
'I  shall  sell  this  honey  and  butter  for  however  small  a  sum ;  with  it 
I  shall  buy  ten  goats,  and  these  in  five  months  will  produce  as  many 
again.  In  five  years  they  will  become  four  hundred.  With  them  I 
shall  buy  one  hundred  cows,  and  with  them  I  shall  cultivate  some 
land.  And  what  with  their  calves  and  the  harvests,  I  shall  become 
rich  in  five  years,  and  build  a  house  with  four  wings,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  buy  all  kinds  of  servants  and  marry  a  wife.  She 
will  give  me  a  child,  and  I  shall  call  him  Beauty.  It  will  be  a  boy, 
and  I  shall  educate  him  properly ;  and  if  I  see  him  lazy,  I  shsdl 
give  him  such  a  flogging  with  this  stick!'  With  these  words  he 
took  a  stick  that  was  near  him,  struck  the  jar,  and  broke  it,  so  that 
the  honey  and  milk  ran  down  on  his  beard." 


Greek  translation  might,  no  doubt,  have  reached  La 
Fontaine  ;  but  as  the  French  poet  was  not  a  great  scholar,  least 
of  all  a  reader  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  as  the  fables  of  Symeon  Seth 
were  not  published  till  1697,  we  must  look  for  other  channels 
through  which  the  old  fable  was  carried  along  from  East  to 
West.  •  •  • 

The  fact  is,  these  fables  had  found  several  other  channels, 
through  which,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  they  reached 
the  literary  market  of  Europe,  and  became  familiar  as  household 
words,  at  least  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  .  •  • 

But  Perrette  with  the  milk-pail  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
end  of  her  journey.  .  .  .  Remember  that  in  all  our  wanderings 
we  have  no^  yet  found  the  milkmaid,  but  only  the  Brahman  or 
the  religious  man.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  who  first  brought 
about  this  metamorphosis. 

vokxv.— as 
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No  doubt  La  Fontaine  was  quite  the  man  to  seize  on  anj 
jewel  which  was  contained  in  the  Oriental  fables,  to  remove  the 
cumbersome  and  foreign-looking  setting,  and  then  to  place  the 
principal  figure  in  that  pretty  frame  in  which  most  of  us  hare 
first  become  acquainted  with  it.  But  in  this  case  the  charmer'g 
wand  did  not  belong  to  La  Fontaine,  but  to  some  forgotten 
worthy,  whose  very  name  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  with 
certainty. 

We  have  as  yet  traced  three  streams  only,  all  starting  from 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaffa,  —  one  in  the 
eleventh,  another  in  the  twelfth,  a  third  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, —  all  reaching  Europe,  some  touching  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet  none  of.  them  carrying  the  leaf  which 
contained  the  story  of  "  Perrette,"  or  of  the  "  Brahman,"  to  the 
threshold  of  La  Fontaine's  home.     We  must  therefore  try  again. 

After  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mohammedans,  Arabic 
literature  had  found  a  new  home  in  Western  Europe ;  and  among 
the  numerous  works  translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  or  Span- 
ish, we  find  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1289)  a 
Spanish  translation  of  our  fables,  called  ^'  Calila  6  Dymna."  In 
this  the  name  of  the  philosopher  is  changed  from  Bidpai  to  Bon- 
dobel.  This,  or  another  translation  from  Arabic,  was  turned 
into  Latin  verse  by  Raimond  de  Beziers  in  1313  (not  published). 

Lastly  we  find  in  the  same  century  another  translation  from 
Arabic  straight  into  Latin  verse,  by  Baldo,  which  became  known 
under  the  name  of  "-^sopus  Alter." 

From  these  frequent  translations,  and  translations  of  transla- 
tions, in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  see 
quite  clearly  that  these  Indian  fables  were  extremely  popular, 
and  were  in  fact  more  widely  read  in  Europe  than  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  book.  They  were  not  only  read  in  translations,  but 
having  been  introduced  into  sermons,  homilies,  and  works  on 
morality,  they  were  improved  upon,  acclimatized,  localized,  till  at 
last  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  their  Oriental  features 
under  their  homely  disguises. 

I  shall  give  you  one  instance  only. 

Rabelais,  in  his  "  Gargantua,"  gives  a  long  description  of  how 
a  man  might  conquer  the  whole  world.  At  the  end  of  this  dia- 
logue, which  was  meant  as  a  satire  on  Charles  V.,  we  read :  — 

'<  There  was  here  present  at  that  time  an  old  gentleman  well  expe- 
rienced in  the  wars,  —  a  stem  soldier,  and  who  had  been  in  many 
great  hazards^  — named  Echephron,  who,  hearing  this  discourse,  said: 
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'  J'aj  grand  peur  que  toute  ceste  entreprise  sera  semblable  k  la  farce 
du  pot  au  laid  duquel  an  cordavanier  se  faisoit  riche  par  resverie, 
puis  le  pot  cass^,  n'eut  de  quoj  disner.'  "  (I  fear  me  that  this  great 
undertaking  will  turn  out  like  the  farce  of  the  pot  of  milk,  which 
made  the  shoemaker  rich  in  imagination  till  he  broke  the  pot,  and 
had  to  go  without  his  dinner.) 

This  is  clearly  our  story ;  only  the  Brahman  has  as  yet  been 
changed  into  a  shoemaker  only,  and  the  pot  of  rice  or  the  jar 
of  butter  and  honey  into  a  pitcher  of  milk.  Fortunately  we  can 
make  at  least  one  step  further,  —  a  step  of  about  two  centuries. 
This  step  backwards  brings  us  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
there  we  hnd  our  old  Indian  friend  again,  and  this  time  really 
changed  into  a  milkmaid.  The  book  I  refer  to  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  is  called  ^^  Dialogus  Creaturarum  optime  moralizatus ; " 
in  English,  the  "  Dialogue  of  Creatures  Moralized."  It  was  a 
book  intended  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christian  morality  by 
examples  taken  from  ancient  fables.  It  was  evidently  a  most 
, successful  book,  and  was  translated  into  several  modem  lan- 
guages. There  is  an  old  translation  of  it  in  English,  first  printed 
by  Bastell,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  1816.  I  shall  read  you 
from  it  the  fable  in  which,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  milkmaid 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  surrounded  already  by 
much  of  that  scenery  which,  four  hundred  years  later,  received 
its  last  touches  at  the  hand  of  La  Fontaine. 

"  DiALOOO  C.  —  For  as  it  is  but  madnesse  to  trust  to  moche  in 
soiete,  so  it  is  but  foly  to  hope  to  moche  of  vanyteys,  for  vayne  be 
all  erthly  thinges  longynge  to  men,  as  sayth  Davyd,  Psal.  xciii. : 
Wher  of  it  is  tolde  in  fablys  that  a  lady  uppon  a  tyme  delyvered  to 
her  mayden  a  galon  of  mylke  to  sell  at  a  cite,  and  by  the  way,  as  she 
sate  and  restid  her  by  a  dyche  side,  she  began  to  thinke  that  with 
the  money  of  the  mylke  she  wold  bye  an  henne,  the  which  shulde 
bringe  forth  chekyns,  and  when  they  were  growyn  to  hennys  she 
wolde  sell  them  and  by  piggis,  and  eschaunge  them  in  to  shepe,  and 
the  shepe  in  to  oxen,  and  so  whan  she  was  come  to  richesse  she 
sholde  be  maried  right  worshipfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and 
thus  she  reioycid.  And  whan  she  was  thus  mervelously  comfortid 
and  ravisshed  inwardly  in  her  secrete  solace,  thinkynge  with  ho  we 
greate  ioye  she  shuld  be  ledde  towarde  the  chirche  with  her  hus- 
bond  on  horsebacke,  she  saydo  to  her  self :  '  Goo  we,  goo  we.' 
Sodaynlye  she  dmote  the  ground  with  her  fote,  myndynge  to  spurre 
the  horse,  but  her  fote  slypped,  and  she  fell  in  the  dyche,  and  there 
lay  all  her  mylke,  and  so  she  was  farre  from  her  purpose,  and  never 
liad  that  she  hopid  to  have." 
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Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey.    It  has  been 
a  long  journey  across  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries,  and  I  am  afraid 
our  following  Perrette  from  country  to  country,  and  from  lan- 
guage to  language,  may  have  tired  some  of  my  hearers.    I  shall, 
therefore,  not  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  that  divides  the  fable  of  the 
thirteenth  century  from  La  Fontaine.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
milkmaid,  having  once  taken  the  place  of  the  Brahman,  main- 
tained it  against  all  comers.     We  find  her  as  DoHa  Truhana  in 
the  famous  ^'  Gonde  Lucanor,"  the  work  of  the  Infante  Don  Jnan 
Manuel  who  died  in  1347 ;  the  grandson  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Wise ;  though  himself  not  a  king,  yet 
more  powerful  than  a  king ;  renowned  both  by  his  sword  and  hj 
his  pen,  and  possibly  not  ignorant  of  Arabic,  the  language  of 
his  enemies.    We  find  her  again  in  the  '^  Contes  et  Nouvelles*'  of 
Bonaventure  des  Periers,  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,— a 
book  which  we  know  that  La  Fontaine  was  well  acquainted  with. 
We  find  her,  after  La  Fontaine,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

You  see  now  before  your  eyes  the  bridge  on  which  our  fables 
came  to  us  from  East  to  West.  The  same  bridge  which  brought 
us  Perrette  brought  us  hundreds  of  fables,  all  originally  sprung 
up  in  India,  many  of  them  carefully  collected  by  Buddhist  priests 
and  preserved  in  their  sacred  canon,  afterwards  handed  on  to  the 
Brahmanic  writers  of  a  later  age,  carried  by  Barzflyeh  from  India 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  then  to  the  courts  of  the  Khalifs  at  Bag- 
dad and  Cordova,  and  of  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople.  Some 
of  them  no  doubt  perished  on  their  journey,  others  were  mixed 
up  together,  others  were  changed  till  we  should  hardly  know 
them  again.  Still,  if  you  once  know  the  eventful  journey  of  Per- 
rette, you  know  the  journey  of  all  the  other  fables  that  belong  to 
this  Indian  cycle.  Few  of  them  have  gone  through  so  many 
changes ;  few  of  them  have  found  so  many  friends,  whether  in 
the  courts  of  kings  or  in  the  huts  of  beggars.  Pew  of  them 
have  been  to  places  where  Perrette  has  not  also  been.  This  is 
why  I  selected  her  and  her  passage  through  the  world  as  the  best 
illustration  of  a  subject  which  otherwise  would  require  a  whole 
course  of  lectures  to  do  it  justice. 

Abolishing  some  Lanquagbs. 

I  HATH  expressed  my  belief  that  the  time  will  come  when 
not  only  the  various  alphabets  and  systems  of  spelling,  but  many 
of  the  languages  themselves  which  are  now  spoken  in  Europe  — 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world  —  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  abolished. 

I  know  that  nothing  rouses  the  ire  of  a  Welshman  or  a  Gkiel 
BO  much  as  to  assert  the  expediency  —  nay,  the  necessity  —  of 
suppressing  the  teaching  of  ^eir  language  at  school.  It  seems 
madness  to  hint  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  every  child  born 
in  Holland,  in  Portugal,  or  in  Denmark  —  nay,  in  Sweden  and 
even  in  Russia  —  if  instead  of  learing  a  language  which  is  for 
life  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  were 
at  once  to  learn  one  of  the  great  historical  languages  which 
confer  intellectual  and  social  fellowship  with  the  world.  If  as 
a  first  step  in  the  right  direction  four  languages  only  —  namely 
English,  French,  German,  Italian  (or,  possibly  Spanish)  —  were 
taught  at  school,  the  saving  of  time  (and  what  is  more  precious 
than  time?)  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  what  has  been 
effected  by  railways  and  telegraphs. 

But  I  know  that  no  name  in  any  of  the  doomed  languages 
would  be  too  strong  to  stigmatize  such  folly.  We  should  be 
told  that  a  Japanese  only  could  conceive  such  an  idea ;  that  for 
a  people  deliberately  to  give  up  its  language  was  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before  ;  that  a  nation  would  cease  to  be  a  nation  if  it 
changed  its  language  ;  that  it  would,  in  fact,  commit  the  *^  happy 
despatch,"  d  la  Japanaise.  All  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  hold 
that  language  is  meant  to  be  an  instrument  of  communication, 
and  that,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  most  efficient  instrument  of 
communication  must  certainly  carry  the  day  as  long  as  ^^  natural 
selection,"  or  as  we  formerly  called  it  '*  reason,"  rules  the  world. 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  use  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  great  languages  of  Europe :  — 

In  1873  Portuguese  was  spoken  (in  Portugal  and  Brazil)  by 
about  14,000,000  people;  Italian  by  26,000,000;  French  (in 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  etc.)  by  40,000,000  ;  Spanuh  (in 
Spain  and  South  America)  by  44,000,000 ;  German  by  44,000,000 ; 
RuM9ian  by  56,000,000  ;  English  (in  Europe,  America,  Australia, 
and  the  colonies)  by  79,000,000. 

According  to  De  Candolle,  the  population  doubles  as  follows : 
In  America  (among  the  German  races)  in  25  years ;  in  South 
America  in  28  years ;  in  England  in  56  years ;  in  Russia  in 
100  years ;  in  Spain  in  112  years ;  in  Italy  in  185  years ;  in 
France  in  140  years.  Therefore  in  two  hundred  years  —  bar- 
ring accidents  —  Italian  will  be  spoken  by  about  54,000,000 ; 
French  bv  72,000,000 ;  German  by  158,000,000 ;   Spanish  (in 
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Europe  by  87,000,000 ;  in  South  America  by  468,000,000)  by 
605,000,000 ;  English  (in  Europe  by  179,000,000 ;  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  dependencies  by  1,659,000,000)  by 
1,838,000,000. 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this ;  for  as  it  is  I  know  I  shall 
never  hear  the  end  of  it,  and  shall  go  down  to  posterity  —  if 
for  nothing  else  —  at  least  for  this,  the  most  suicidal  folly  in 
a  student  of  language  ;  a  folly  comparable  only  to  that  of  Leib- 
nitz, who  actually  conceived  the  possibility  of  one  universal 
language. 

The  Dawn  as  a  Soubcb  op  Mythology. 

The  dawn  is  really  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  Aryan 
mythology  ;  and  another  class  of  legends,  embodying  the  strife 
between  winter  and  summer,  the  return  of  spring,  the  revival 
of  nature,  is  in  most  languages  but  a  reflection  and  amplification 
of  the  more  ancient  stories,  telling  of  the  strife  between  night 
and  day,  the  return  of  the  mom,  the  revival  of  the  whole 
world.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  sight  in  nature  more  elevating  than  the  dawn, 
even  to  us,  whom  philosophy  would  wish  to  teach  that  nil 
admirari  is  the  highest  wisdom.  .  .  .  The  darkness  of  night 
fills  the  human  heart  with  despondency  and  awe,  and  a  feeling 
of  fear  and  anguish  sets  every  nerve  trembling.  There  is  man, 
like  a  forlorn  child,  fixing  his  eyes  with  breathless  anxiety  upon 
the  east,  the  womb  of  day,  where  the  light  of  the  world  has 
flamed  up  so  many  times  before.  .  .  .  The  doors  of  hearen 
seem  slowly  to  open,  and  what  are  called  the  bright  flocks  of 
the  dawn  step  out  of  the  dark  stable,  returning  to  their  wonted 
pastures.  Who  has  not  seen  the  gradual  advance  of  this  radiant 
procession  —  the  heaven  like  a  distant  sea  tossing  its  golden 
waves  —  when  the  first  rays  shoot  forth  like  the  brilliant  horses 
racing  round  the  whole  course  of  the  horizon  —  when  the  clouds 
begin  to  color  up,  each  shedding  her  own  radiance  over  her 
more  distant  sisters  !  Not  only  the  east,  but  the  west,  and  the 
south,  and  the  north,  the  whole  temple  of  heaven,  is  illuminated, 
and  the  pious  worshipper  lights,  in  response,  his  own  small  light 
on  the  altar  of  his  hearth,  and  stammers  words  which  express 
but  faintly  the  joy  that  is  in  nature  and  in  his  own  throbbing 
heart.  •  .  . 

If  the  people   of  antiquity  called  those  eternal  lights  of 
heaven  their  gods,  their  bright  ones  ("deva"),  the  dawn  was 
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he  first-bom  among  all  the  gods  —  Protogeneia  —  dearest  to 
lan,  and  always  young  and  fresh.  But  if  not  raised  to  an  im- 
lortal  state,  if  only  admired  as  a  kind  being,  awakening  every 
loming  the  children  of  man,  her  life  would  seem  to  be  short. 
he  soon  fades  away,  and  dies  when  the  fountain-head  of  light 
Lses  in  naked  splendor,  and  sends  his  first  swift  glance  through 
[le  vault  of  heaven.  We  cannot  realize  that  sentiment  with 
hich  the  eye  of  antiquity  dwelt  on  these  sights  of  nature.  To 
s  all  is  law,  order,  necessity.  We  calculate  the  refractory 
ower  of  the  atmosphere,  we  measure  the  possible  length  of  the 
awn  in  every  climate,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  to  us  no 
reater  surprise  than  the  birth  of  a  child.  But  if  we  could 
elieve  again  that  there  was  in  the  sun  a  being  like  our  own, 
[lat  in  the  dawn  there  was  a  soul  open  to  human  sympathy  — 
'  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  look  for  a  moment  upon  those 
owers  as  personal,  free,  and  adorable,  how  different  would  be 
ur  feelings  at  the  blush  of  day  !  That  Titanic  assurance  with 
rhrch  we  say  the  sun  mtist  rise  was  unknown  to  the  early  wor- 
hippers  of  nature,  or  if  they  also  began  to  feel  the  regularity 
rith  which  the  sun  and  the  other  stars  performed  their  daily 
ibor,  they  still  thought  of  free  beings  kept  in  temporary  servi- 
ude,  chained  for  a  time,  and  bound  to  obey  a  higher  will,  but 
ure  to  rise,  like  Herakles,  to  a  higher  glory  at  the  end  of  their 
Eibors.  .  .  • 

Sunrise  was  the  revelation  of  nature,  awakening  in  the  human 
dlnd  that  feeling  of  dependence,  of  helplessness,  of  hope,  of  joy 
nd  faith  in  higher  powers,  which  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
he  spring  of  all  religion.  But  if  sunrise  inspired  the  first 
irayers,  called  forth  the  first  sacrificial  flames,  sunset  was  the 
ther  time  when,  again,  the  heart  of  man  would  tremble,  and 
is  mind  be  filled  with  awful  thoughts.  The  shadows  of  night 
pproach,  the  irresistible  power  of  sleep  grasps  man  in  the  midst 
i  his  pleasures,  his  friends  depart,  and  in  his  loneliness  his 
houghts  turn  again  to  higher  powers.  When  the  day  departs, 
be  poet  bewails  the  untimely  death  of  his  bright  friend  ;  nay,  he 
ees  in  his  short  career  the  likeness  of  his  own  life.  Perhaps, 
rhen  he  has  fallen  asleep,  his  sun  may  never  rise  again,  and 
bus  the  place  to  which  the  setting  sun  withdraws  in  the  far 
rest  rises  before  his  mind  as  the  abode  where  he  himself  would 
t>  after  death,  where  '^  his  fathers  went  before  him,''  and  where 
11  the  wise  and  the  pious  rejoice  in  a  ^'  new  life  "  with  ^^  Yama 
jid  Yaruna."    Or  he  might  look  upon  the  sun,  not  as  a  short* 
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lived  hero, but  as  young, unchanging,  and  always  the  tame,  while 
generations  after  generations  of  mortal  men  were  passing  away. 
And  hence,  by  the  mere  force  of  contrast,  the  first  intimation  ol 


beings  which  do  not  wither  and  decay  —  of  immortals,  of  im- 
mortality !    Then  the  poet  would  implore  the  immortal  sun 
come  again,  to  vouchsafe  to  the  sleeper  a  new  morning.    Thi 
god  of  day  would  become  the  god  of  time,  of  life  and  deaths.. 
Again  the  evening  twilight,  the  sister  of  the  dawn,  repeatinj 
though  with  a  more  sombre  light,  the  wonders  of  the  mominj 
how  many  feelings  must  it  have  roused  in  the  musing  poet 
how  many  poems  must  it  have  elicited  in  the  living  language 
ancient  times !     Was  it  the  dawn  that  came  again  to  give  a  lai 
embrace  to  him  who  had  parted  from  her  in  the  morning? 
she  the  immortal,  the  always  returning  goddess,  and  he  the  mo*  -^^ 
tal,  the  daily  dying  sun  ?    Or  was  she  the  mortal,  bidding  a  !«-   mt 
farewell  to  her  immortal  lover,  burnt,  as  it  were,  on  the  sai^^e 
pile  which  would  consume  her,  while  he  would  rise  to  the  B^mt 
of  the  gods  ? 

Let  us  express  these  simple  scenes  in  ancient  language,  njnd 
we  shall  find  ourselves  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mythology' 
full  of  contradictions  and  incongruities,  the  same  being  rep< 
resented  as  mortal  or  immortal,  as  man  or  woman,  as  the  poet- 
ical eye  of  man  shifts  its  point  of  view,  and  gives  its  own  color 
to  the  mysterious  play  of  nature. 

Refobms  in  Spelling. 

Spelling  and  the  reforms  of  spelling  are  problems  which 
concern  every  student  of  the  Science  of  Language.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  language  be  English,  Oerman,  or  Dutch.  In 
every  written  language  the  problem  of  reforming  its  antiquated 
spelling  must  sooner  or  later  arise;  and  we  must  form  some 
clear  notion  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remove  or  alle- 
viate a  complaint  inherent  in  the  very  life  of  a  language.  U 
my  friends  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  a  reform  in  spelling  is 
entirely  Quixotic ;  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  to 
influence  a  whole  nation  to  surrender  its  historical  orthograpbj) 
and  to  write  phonetically,  I  bow  to  their  superior  wisdom  »* 
men  of  the  world. 

But,  as  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world,  but  rather  an  obsener 
of  the  world,  my  interest  in  the  subject,  my  convictions  as  to 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  remain  just  the  same.     If  I  read  the 
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history  of  the  world  rightlj,  the  Tictorj  of  reason  over  nnreaion 
and  the  whole  progress  of  our  rmce  have  generally  been  achieved  bj 
such  fools  as  ourselves  ^^  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ; '' 
for  after  a  time  the  track  becomes  beaten,  and  even  the  angels  are 
no  longer  afraid.  I  hold  and  have  confessed  much  more  Quixotic 
theories  on  language  than  this  belief  —  that  what  has  been  done 
before  by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  —  what  is  at  this  very  mo- 
ment being  done  by  Germans  —  namely  to  reform  their  corrupt 
spelling  —  may  be  achieved  even  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
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MiJlleb,  Wilhklm,  a  German  lyric  poet,  father  of  the  preceding; 
bom  at  Dessau,  October  7,  1794 ;  died  there,  September  30,  1827. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1812.  In  1817  he  began  a 
two  years'  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  to  Dessau  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Normal  SchooL  He  translated  into  Grerman 
Marlowe's  "Faustus"  and  Fauriel's  "Modern  Greek  Popular 
Songs,"  published  a  collection  in  ten  volumes  of  poems  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  wrote  many  original  poems,  the  first  volume  of 
which,  entitled  "Blumenlese  aus  den  Minnesangen,"  appeared  in 
1816.  He  published  *'  Lyrische  Spazierg^nge  "  in  1827.  After  his 
death  a  new  volume,  ''  Vermischte  Schriften,"  was  published,  and  in 
1837  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  edited  by  Schwab.  Another 
volume,  <<  Ausgewahlte  G^dichte,"  appeared  in  1864. 

Mine. 

Brooklet,  cease  that  song  of  thine ! 
Mill-wheels,  stop  your  whirr  and  whine  1 
All  ye  merry  wood-songsters  fine, 

Make  no  sign ; 
Silent  be  and  close  your  eyne  I 

Every  line 

I  '11  design  — 
It  shall  but  one  rhyme  enshrine  : 
For  the  miller's  lovely  maid  is  mine  ! 

Mine! 
Springtime,  are  there  then  no  fairer  flowers  thine  ? 
Sunlight,  canst  thou  then  no  brighter  shine  ? 

Ah,  alone  I  must  repine 
With  that  sweetest  of  all  words,  "  Mine," 
Understood  by  none  in  all  this  world  divine  I 

Withered  Flowers. 

Ah,  all  ye  flowers 

That  she  once  gave, 
Ye  shall  be  buried 

With  me  in  the  grave. 
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Why  gaie  ye  sadly 

Upon  me  bo. 
As  ii  with  pity 

Ye  saw  my  woe  ? 

Ah,  all  ye  flowers 

Of  pale  regret, 
Ah,  all  ye  flowers, 

How  came  ye  wet  ? 

But  tears  can't  freshen 

The  flowers  like  rain, 
Cannot  make  dead  passion 

To  bloom  again. 

The  winter 's  dying, 

And  spring  will  appear, 
And  flowers  will  blossom 

Around  me  here. 

And  flowers  will  cover 

My  new-made  grave,  — 
Ah,  all  the  flowers 

That  she  once  gave  I 

And  when  she  wanders 

The  church-yard  through, 
And  softly  murmurs, 

"  His  love  was  true  I "  — 

Then,  all  ye  flowers, 

Oh  bloom,  oh  blow  I 
For  May  is  coming, 

And  gone  is  the  snow. 

The  Miller  and  the  Brook. 

THE  MILLER. 

When  a  heart  so  constant 

Must  break  and  must  die, 
The  lilies  all  withered 

And  broken  lie. 

In  clouds  then  the  full  moon 

Must  veil  her  head, 
And  hide  from  all  mortals 

The  tears  she  doth  shed. 
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In  heayen  the  angels 
Their  eyes  gently  close : 

They  're  sobbing  and  soothing 
The  soul  to  repose. 

THE  BBOOK. 

When  love  has  o'ermastered 

Its  hopes  and  fears, 
A  new  star,  bright  shining, 

m  heayen  appears. 

Then  blossom  three  roses, 

Half  white,  half  red. 
That  neyer  shall  wither 

In  garden  bed. 

And  in  heaven  the  angels 
Their  pinions  will  clip, 

And  eartiiwards  each  morning 
Will  fairily  trip. 

THE  MILLER. 

Ah,  brooklet,  lovely  brooklet; 

Thou  'rt  faithful  and  true ; 
Ah,  brooklet,  but  thou  know'st  not 

What  love  can  do. 

Ah,  down  there,  far  down  there^ 

'T  is  cool  and  deep. 
Ah,  brooklet,  lovely  brooklet; 
Now  sing  me  to  sleep. 

Cbadle  Sokg  of  the  Bbook. 

Sweetly  sleep,  sweetly  sleep  I 

I  '11  thy  vigil  keep  I 
Wanderer,  so  weary,  thou  'rt  now  at  home. 

Securely  rest 

Asleep  on  my  breast, 
Till  the  brooklets  mingle  with  ocean  foam. 

Thy  bed  shall  be  cool 

In  moss-lined  pool, 
In  the  chamber  of  sparkling  blue  crystal  clear; 

Come,  wavelets,  wave, 

His  cradle  lave. 
Soothe  him  and  rock  him,  my  comrade  so  dear. 
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When  the  sound  of  horn 

From  the  gpreen wood's  borne, 
1  will  rush  and  I  '11  gush,  that  thoa  mayst  not  hear. 

Peep  ye  not  through. 

Little  flow'rets  blue  I 
f  on  make  all  the  dreams  of  my  sleeper  so  drear. 

Away,  away 

From  my  margin  stay, 
Wicked  maiden,  lest  from  thy  shadow  he  wake ! 

But  throw  me  down, 

Thy  kerchief  brown. 
So  for  his  eyes  I  '11  a  bandage  make ! 

Now  good-night,  now  good-night  I 

Till  all 's  made  right, 
Forget  all  thy  hopes,  and  forget  thy  fate  I 

The  moon  shines  bright, 

The  mists  take  flight, 
And  the  heaven  abore  me  how  wide  and  how  great  I 

ViNETA. 

Fbom  the  sea's  deep  hollow  faintly  pealing, 
Far-off  evening  bells  come  sad  and  slow ; 

Faintly  rise,  the  wondrous  tale  revealing 
Of  the  old  enchanted  town  below. 

On  the  bosom  of  the  flood  reclining, 
Buined  arch  and  wall  and  broken  spire, 

Down  beneath  the  watery  mirror  shining. 
Gleam  and  flash  in  flakes  of  golden  fire. 

And  the  boatman,  who  at  twilight  hour. 

Once  that  magic  vision  shall  have  seen. 
Heedless  how  the  crags  may  round  him  lower^ 

Evermore  will  haunt  the  charmed  scene. 

From  the  heart's  deep  hollow  faintly  pealing^ 
Far  I  hear  them,  bell-notes  sad  and  slow. 

Ah !  a  wild  and  wondrous  tale  revealing 
Of  the  drownkl  wreck  of  love  below* 

There  a  world  in  loveliness  decaying 

Lingers  yet  in  beauty  ere  it  die ; 
Phantom  forms  across  my  senses  playing. 

Flash  like  golden  fire-flakes  from  the  sl^. 
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Lights  are  gleaming,  fairy  bells  are  ringing. 
And  I  long  to  plunge  and  wander  free 

Where  I  hear  those  angel-yoices  singing 
Id  those  ancient  towers  below  the  sttL 


The  Scabf. 

It  was  a  king's  fair  daughter, 

Tall|  lily-fair,  blue-eyed, 
Who  spun  a  silvern  girdle 

Throughout  the  long  summertide. 

Upon  a  high  chair  seated 

Before  her  castle  door. 
In  the  clear  and  liquid  moonlight 

She  weaved  from  hour  to  hour. 

Passed  daily  knights  of  yalor, 

Of  valor  one  and  all, 
And  each  within  him  queried : 

<<  To  whom  shall  this  scarf  f all  ?  ** 

She  looked  not  up  from  her  labor; 

No  questions  answered  she ; 
She  wrought  her  name  in  the  border 

In  black  embroidery. 

There  came  a  wild  storm  raging, 
From  the  mountains  hither  hurled, 

Which  the  scarf  tore  from  its  framework 
And  into  the  deep  sea  hurled. 

Unmoved  remained  the  maiden. 
As  if  't  were  a  thing  of  nought ; 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  slowly 
The  depths  of  her  chamber  sought. 

From  out  of  a  boudoir  closet 

A  black  mourning  robe  she  drew ;  — 
Whoe'er  for  a  light  scarf  merely 

Such  heavy  mourning  knew  ? 

Three  days  and  three  nights  stayed  she 
In  her  gloomy  garb  arrayed ; 

In  the  third  night's  depths  the  watchman 
A  loud  alarum  made. 
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At  the  gate  conveyed  a  herald 

This  message  from  afar : 
'<  The  ship  of  the  king's  great  navy 

On  the  high  sea  scattered  are. 

**  And  the  wild  waves  in  their  f oij 

Have  dashed  upon  the  shore 
Fall  many  an  o'erwhelmed  hero. 

Full  many  a  hero's  store." 

The  king's  fair  daughter  standeth 

Beside  her  window  there : 
^'  On  thy  arm  what  is 't  that  flutten. 

Herald,  in  the  moonlight  clear  ?  *^ 

^  It  is  a  wrought  scarf  silvern 

I  bring  from  the  ocean's  strand. 
Where  from  a  knight  I  wrested 

The  gaud  out  of  his  strong  hand*** 

'<  Of  this  thou  'dst  not  be  boasting 

Should  that  knight  living  be  1 
Bear  back  to  him  thy  booty  — 
Back  to  the  deep  blue  sea. 

^  And  when  thou  shalt  entomb  him^ 

Let  this  scarf  buried  be. 
And  then  beside  his  pallet 

Let  one  spot  be  left  free." 

Pastoral  Sokg. 

SHEPHERD. 

Adieu,  adieu,  belov'd  one ; 

And  reach  to  me  thy  hand : 
My  herd  I  must  be  driving 

Into  a  lower  land. 

The  stubblefield  is  vacant 

Where  late  hath  hay  been  mown) 
Here  let  us  with  blue  ribbons 

Bind  Love  and  Truth  in  one. 

Upon  the  hat  I  '11  wear  them, 

Thou  'It  wear  them  on  the  breast ; 
And  when  thy  heart  beats  'gainst  them. 

Shall  I  feel  sadly  blest. 
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When  looVst  thou  from  the  moontein 
Into  the  darkening  night; 

A  fire  thou  wilt  see  humingi 
Which  thj  belov'd  keeps  bright. 

And  when  the  flames  reach  higher^ 
And  brighter  grows  their  glow. 

Then  think  't  is  his  heart  yearning 
To  mount  up  from  below* 


Adieu,  adieu,  beloved  one ; 

How  show  I  thee  my  heart ! 
Within  its  still,  small  chamber 

It  looks  both  zest  and  smart. 

When  mine  eyes  from  my  window 
Down  in  the  wide  field  stray, 

No  tears  from  their  depths  falling 
My  feeling  shall  betray. 

A  fire  when  I  see  burning 
Bright  in  the  dense,  dark  night; 

1 11  bless  the  station  yonder 
That  my  beloy'd  keeps  bright 

And  when  the  flames  mount  higher. 
And  brighter  grows  their  glow, 

I  '11  cradle  all  my  sorrows 
Within  their  fiery  flow. 

Do  not  the  fire  extinguish, 
Beloy'd*  ere  breaks  the  light  i 

I  could  not  gain  my  slumber 
If  I  should  miss  thy  light* 

SWEETHEABTS  EvSBrWHEBB. 

I've  on  the  Bhine  a  sweetheart  fina^ 
A  sweetheart  on  the  Spree, 

A  third  at  hand  in  Switzerland, 
A  fourth  upon  the  sea. 

And  where  I  stay  or  whither  stray. 

In  castle,  town,  or  field, 
I  find  a  sweethes^  in  my  way, 

The  fairest  earth  doth  yield. 
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And  would  yon  all  my  Becret  heary 

Ye  wandering  lover-band  ? 
Come  near,  oome  near,  and  lend  an  tar^ 

And  soon  you  '11  understand. 

My  heart  doth  e'er  a  sweetheart  bear 

Through  earth's  ways,  up  and  down. 
Thus  find  I  one,  thus  have  I  one. 

In  castle,  field,  and  town. 


0,  welcome,  sweetheart  on  the  Bhina  I 

How  far  is 't  to  the  sea  ? 
Adieu,  my  love  in  Switzerland  I 

Our  parting  pains  not  me.   * 


The  Sunken  Crnr. 

Habk  !  the  faint  bells  of  the  sunken  city 
Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  chime  I 

From  the  deep  abysses  floats  a  ditty. 
Wild  and  wondrous,  of  the  olden  time. 

Temples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stories 
Thbre  lie  buried  in  an  ocean  grave  — 

Undescried,  save  when  their  golden  glories 
Gleam,  at  sunset,  through  the  lighted  wave* 

And  the  mariner  who  had  seen  them  glisten, 
In  whose  ears  those  magic  bells  do  sound. 

Night  by  night  bides  there  to  watch  and  listen. 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dark  rock  round. 

So  the  bells  of  memory's  wonder-city 
Peal  for  me  their  old,  melodious  chime ; 

So  my  heart  pours  forth  a  changeful  ditty, 
Sad  and  pleasant,  from  the  bygone  time. 

Domes  and  towers  and  castles,  fancy  builded, 
There  lie  lost  to  daylight's  garish  beams  — 

There  lie  hidden  till  unveiled  and  gilded. 
Glory-gilded,  by  my  mighty  dreams  I 

And  then  hear  I  music  sweet  upknelling 
From  full  many  a  well-known  phantom  bancl^ 

And,  through  tears,  can  see  my  natural  dwelling 
Far  off  in  the  spirits'  luminous  land  I 
▼ou  XV.  —  35 
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MUNCHAUSEN, 

MuKOHATTSBNy  Hderonymus  EIakl  Fbixdbioh,  Babov  tozt  ; 
born  in  Bodenwerder,   Hanover,  Oermany,  May  11,  1720;  died 
there,  February  22, 1797.    For  many  years  he  serred  as  a  cavalTy 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
his  native  town.    He  delighted  in  relating  marvellous  stories  of  Ittla 
adventures  in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1737-d9,  a,rid 
this  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  liars 
that  ever  lived.    These  stories  are  said  to  have  been  first  com- 
piled by  Budolf  Erich  Raspe,  a  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Hanover  in 
1737,  who  was  discharged  from  his  offices  of  professor  of  archasol- 
ogy  and  curator  of  the  museum  in  Cassel  on  the  charge  of  stealia^ 
medals*    He  fled  to  England  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  Lti 
London,  where  he  published  these  stories  anonymoodyi  under  itx^ 
title,  ^<  Baron  Munchausen's  Narrative  of  His  Marvelloas  TzsTel-^ 
and  Campaigns  in  Russia  "  (1785). 

Travels  of  Babon  Mxtkchausen. 

thb  babon  belates  his  advbntubbs  ok  a  toyagb  to 

north  amebica. 

I  EMBARKED  at  Portsmouth  in  a  first  rate  English  man-o 
war,  of  one  hundred  guns,  and  fourteen  hundred  men,  for  Nort' 
America.     Nothing  worth   relating  happened  till  we  arriv 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whe 
the  ship  struck  with  amazing  force  against  (as  we  supposed) 
rock  ;  however,  upon  heaving  the  lead  we  could  find  no  botto 
even  with  three  hundred  fathom.     What  made  this  circumstance 
the  more  wonderful,  and  indeed  beyond  all  comprehension,  wsu  ^ 
that  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  such  that  we  lost  our  rudder^ 
broke  our  bowsprit  in  the  middle,  and  split  all  our  masts  from 
top  to  bottom,  two  of  which  went  by  the  board ;  a  poor  fellow^ 
who  was  aloft  furling  the  main-sheet,  was  flung  at  least  three 
leagues  from  the  ship ;  but  he  fortunately  saved  his  life  by  laying: 
hold  of  the  tail  of  a  large  sea-gull,  who  brought  him  back,  and 
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dged  him  on  the  very  spot  from  whence  he  was  thrown, 
nother  proof  of  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  the  force  with 
hich  the  people  between  decks  were  driven  against  the  floors 
K)ye  them ;  my  head  particularly  was  pressed  into  my  stomach, 
iiere  it  continaed  some  mouths  before  it  recovered  its  natural 
tuation.  Whilst  we  were  all  in  a  state  of  astonishment  at  the 
neral  and  unaccountable  confusion  in  which  we  were  involved, 
e  whole  was  suddenly  explained  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
bale,  who  had  been  basking,  asleep,  within  sixteen  feet  of  the 
rface  of  the  water.  This  animal  was  so  much  displeased  with 
e  disturbance  which  our  ship  had  given  him,  for  in  our  passage 
3  had  with  our  rudder  scratched  his  nose,  that  he  beat  in  all 
e  gallery  and  part  of  the  quarter-deck  with  his  tail,  and  almost 
the  same  instant  took  the  main-sheet  anchor,  which  was  sus- 
nded,  as  it  usually  is,  from  the  head,  between  his  teeth,  and 
n  away  with  the  ship,  at  least  sixty  leagues,  at  the  rate  of 
elve  leagues  an  hour,  when  fortunately  the  cable  broke,  and 
3  lost  both  the  whale  and  the  anchor.  However,  upon  our 
turn  to  Europe,  some  months  after,  we  found  the  same  whale 
thin  a  few  leagues  of  the  same  spot,  floating  dead  upon  the 
iter ;  it  measured  above  half  a  mile  in  length.  As  we  could 
ke  but  a  small  quantity  of  such  a  monstrous  animal  on  board, 
3  got  our  boats  out,  and  with  much  difficulty  cut  off  his  head, 
bere,  to  our  great  joy,  we  fomid  the  anchor,  and.  above  forty 
thom  of  the  cable,  concealed  on  the  left  side  of  his  mouth,  just 
ider  his  tongue.  (Perhaps  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  as 
at  side  of  his  tongue  was  much  swelled,  with  a  great  degree  of 
flammation.)  This  was  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance 
at  happened  on  this  voyage.  One  part  of  our  distress,  how* 
er,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot :  while  the  whale  was  running 
ray  with  the  ship  she  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  water  poured  in 
•  fast  that  all  our  pumps  could  not  keep  us  from  sinking ;  it 
as,  however,  my  good  fortune  to  discover  it  first.  I  found  it  a 
rge  hole  about  a  foot  diameter ;  you  will  naturally  suppose  this 
rcnmstance  gives  me  infinite  pleasure,  when  I  inform  you  that 
is  noble  vessel  was  preserved  with  all  its  crew,  by  a  most 
rtnnate  thought !  in  short,  I  sat  down  over  it,  and  could  have 
spensed  with  it  had  it  been  larger ;  nor  will  you  be  surprised 
hen  I  inform  you  I  am  descended  from  Dutch  parents.  [The 
iron's  ancestors  have  but  lately  settled  there  ;  in  another  part 
'  his  adventures  he  boasts  of  royal  blood.] 

My  situation,  while  I  sat  there,  was  rather  cold,  but  the  car* 
interns  art  soon  relieved  iM. 
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MEETS  AN  UNEXPECTED  COMPANION. 

I  was  once  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  most  singular 
manner  in  the  Mediterranean :  I  was  bathing  in  that  pleasant 
sea  near  Marseilles  one  summer's  afternoon,  when  I  discovered 
a  very  large  fish,  with  his  jaws  quite  extended,  approaching  me 
with  the  greatest  velocity ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  nor 
could  I  possibly  avoid  him.    I  immediately  reduced  myself  to 
as  small  a  size  as  possible,  by  closing  my  feet  and  placing  mj 
hands  also  near  my  sides,  in  which  position  I  passed  directly 
between  his  jaws,  and  into  his  stomach,  where  I  remained  some 
time  in  total   darkness,  and  comfortably  warm,  as  yon  may 
imagine ;  at  last  it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  giving  him  pain  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me :  as  I  had  plenty  of  room,  I 
played  my  pranks,  such  as  tumbling,  hop,  step  and  jump,  etc., 
but  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  him  as  much  as  the  quick  motion 
of  my  feet  in  attempting  to  dance  a  hornpipe ;  soon  after  I  began 
he  put  me  out  by  sudden  fits  and  starts :  I  persevered ;  at  last 
he  roared  horribly,  and  stood  up  almost  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  exposed,  by  which  he  was 
discovered  by  the  people  on  board  an  Italian  trader,  then  sailing 
by,  who  harpooned  him  in  a  few  minutes.     As  soon  as  he  was 
brought  on  board  I  heard  the  crew  consulting  how  they  should 
cut  him  up,  so  as  to  preserve  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil.    As  I 
understood  Italian,  I  was  in  most  dreadful  apprehensions  lest 
their  weapons  employed  in  this  business  should  destroy  me  also; 
therefore  I  stood  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  for  there  was 
room  enough  for  a  dozen  men  in  this  creature's  stomach,  and  I 
naturally  imagined  they  would  begin  with  the  extremities :  how- 
ever my  fears  were  soon  dispersed,  for  they  began  by  opening 
the  bottom  of  the  belly.     As  soon  as  I  perceived  a  glinmiering 
of  light  I  called  out  lustily  to  be  released  from  a  situation  in 
which  I  was  now  almost  suffocated.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
do  justice  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  astonishment  which  sat 
upon  every  countenance  at  hearing  a  human  voice  issue  from  a 
fish,  but  more  so  at  seeing  a  naked  man  walk  upright  out  of  his 
body ;  in  short,  gentlemen,  I  told  them  the  whole  story,  as  I 
have  done  you,  whilst  amazement  struck  them  dumb. 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  and  jumping  into  the  sea  to 
cleanse  myself,  I  swam  to  my  clothes,  which  lay  where  I  had 
left  them  on  the  shore.  As  near  as  I  can  calculate,  I  was  near 
four  hours  and  a  half  confined  in  the  stomach  of  this  animal. 
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^Y8    A    VISIT    DXJBING    THB    8IEOB    OF    OIBBALTAB    TO    HIS 

OLD  FRIEND  GENERAL  ELLIOT. 

During  the  late  siege  of  Gibraltar  I  went  with  a  proyision- 
ieet,  under  Lord  Rodney's  command,  to  see  my  old  friend  Gen- 
eral Elliot,  who  has,  by  his  distinguished  defence  of  that  place, 
acquired  laurels  that  can  never  fade.  After  the  usual  joy  which 
generally  attends  the  meeting  of  old  friends  had  subsided,  I 
went  to  examine  the  state  of  the  garrison,  and  view  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  for  which  purpose  the  general  accompanied 
me.  I  had  brought  a  most  excellent  refracting  telescope  with 
me  from  London,  purchased  of  Dollond,  by  the  help  of  which  I 
found  the  enemy  were  going  to  discharge  a  tliirty-six  pounder  at 
the  spot  where  we  stood.  I  told  the  general  what  they  were 
about ;  he  looked  through  the  glass  also,  and  found  my  conjec- 
tures right.  I  immediately,  by  his  permission,  ordered  a  forty- 
eight  pounder  to  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  batteiy,  which 
I  placed  with  so  much  exactness  (having  long  studied  the  art 
of  gunnery)  that  I  was  sure  of  my  mark. 

I  continued  watching  the  enemy  till  I  saw  the  match  placed 
at  the  touch-hole  of  their  piece ;  at  that  veiy  instant  I  gave  the 
signal  for  our  gun  to  be  fired  also. 

About  midway  between  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  the  balls 
struck  each  other  with  amazing  force,  and  the  effect  was  aston- 
ishing !  The  enemy's  ball  recoiled  back  with  such  violence  as 
to  kill  the  man  who  had  discharged  it,  by  carrying  his  head 
fairly  off,  with  sixteen  others  which  it  met  with  in  its  progress 
to  the  Barbary  coast,  where  its  force,  after  passing  through  three 
masts  of  vessels  that  then  lav  in  a  line  behind  each  other  in  the 
harbor,  was  so  much  spent,  that  it  only  broke  its  way  through 
the  roof  of  a  poor  laborer's  hut,  about  two  hundred  yards  inland, 
and  destroyed  a  few  teeth  an  old  woman  had  left,  who  lay  asleep 
upon  her  back  with  her  mouth  open.  The  ball  lodged  in  her 
throat.  Her  husband  soon  after  came  home,  and  endeavored  to 
extract  it ;  but  finding  that  impracticable,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
rammer  he  forced  it  into  her  stomach.  Our  ball  did  excellent 
service ;  for  it  not  only  repelled  the  other  in  the  manner  just 
described,  but  proceeding  as  I  intended  it  should,  it  dismounted 
the  very  piece  of  cannon  that  had  just  been  employed  against 
ns,  and  forced  it  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  where  it  fell  with  so 
much  force  as  to  break  its  way  through  the  bottom.  The  ship 
immediately  €lled  ^nd  sank,  with  above  a  thousand  Spanish 
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sailors  on  board,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  most  extraordinary  exploit ;  I  will  not, 
however,  take  the  whole  merit  to  myself :  my  judgment  was  the 
principal  engine,  but  chance  assisted  me  a  little;  for  I  after- 
wards found  that  the  man  who  charged  our  forty-eight  pounder 
put  in,  by  mistake,  a  double  quantity  of  powder,  else  we  could 
never  have  succeeded  so  much  beyond  all  expectation,  especiallj 
in  repelling  the  enemy's  ball. 

General  Elliot  would  have  given  me  a  commission  for  this 
singular  piece  of  service ;  but  I  declined  everything  except  his 
thanks,  which  I  received  at  a  crowded  table  of  officers  at  supper 
on  the  evening  of  that  very  day. 

As  I  am  very  partial  to  the  English,  who  are  beyond  all 
doubt  a  brave  people,  I  determined  not  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
garrison  till  I  had  rendered  them  another  piece  of  service,  and 
in  about  three  weeks  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  I  dressed 
myself  in  the  habit  of  a  Popish  priest^  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  stole  out  of  the  garrison,  passed  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  their  camp,  where  I  entered  the  tent  in 
which  the  Prince  d'Artois  was,  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
several  other  officers,  in  deep  council,  concerting  a  plan  to  storm 
the  garrison  next  morning.  My  disguise  was  my  protection ; 
they  suffered  me  to  continue  there,  hearing  everything  that 
passed,  till  they  went  to  their  several  beds.  When  I  found  the 
whole  camp,  and  even  the  sentinels,  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  I  began  my  work,  which  was  that  of  dis- 
mounting all  their  cannon  (above  three  hundred  pieces),  from 
forty-eight  to  twenty-four  pounders,  and  throwing  them  three 
leagues  into  the  sea.  Having  no  assistance,  I  found  this  the 
hardest  task  I  ever  undertook,  except  swimming  to  the  opposite 
shore  with  the  famous  Turkish  piece  of  ordnance,  described  by 
Baron  de  Tott  in  his  Memoirs,  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention. 
I  then  piled  all  the  carriages  together  in  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
which,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the  wheels  being  heard,  I  carried 
in  pairs  under  my  arms  ;  and  a  noble  appearance  they  made,  as 
liigh  at  least  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  I  then  lighted  a  match 
by  striking  a  flint  stone,  situated  twenty  feet  from  the  ground 
(in  an  old  wall  built  by  the  Moors  wlien  they  invaded  Spain), 
with  the  breech  of  an  iron  eight-and-forty  pounder,  and  so  set 
fire  to  the  whole  pile.  I  forgot  to  inform  you  that  I  threw  all 
their  ammunition-wagons  upon  the  top. 

Before  I  applied  the  lighted  match  I  had  laid  the  combns- 
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tibles  at  the  bottom  so  judiciously,  that  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze 
in  a  moment.  To  prevent  suspicion  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
express  my  surprise.  The  whole  camp  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
petrified  with  astonishment :  the  general  conclusion  was,  that 
their  sentinels  had  been  bribed,  and  that  seyen  or  eight  regiments 
of  the  garrison  had  been  employed  in  this  horrid  destruction 
of  their  artillery.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  in  his  account  of  this 
famous  siege,  mentions  the  enemy  sustaining  a  great  loss  by 
fire  which  happened  in  their  camp,  but  never  knew  the  cause ; 
how  should  he  ?  as  I  never  divulged  it  before  (though  I  alone 
saved  Gibraltar  by  this  night'^  business),  not  even  to  General 
Elliot.  The  Count  d'Artois  and  all  his  attendants  ran  away 
in  their  fright,  and  never  stopped  on  the  road  till  they  reached 
Paris,  which  they  did  in  about  a  fortnight ;  this  dreadful 
conflagration  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  they  were 
incapable  of  taking  the  least  refreshment  for  three  months  after, 
but,  chameleon-like,  lived  upon  the  air. 

[If  any  gentleman  will  say  he  doubts  the  truth  of  this  story, 
I  will  fine  him  a  gallon  of  brandy  and  make  him  drink  it  at 
one  draught.] 

About  two  months  after  I  had  done  the  besieged  this  ser- 
vice, one  morning,  as  1  sat  at  breakfast  with  General  Elliot, 
a  shell  (for  I  had  not  time  to  destroy  their  mortars  as  well  as 
their  cannon)  entered  the  apartment  we  were  sitting  in;  it 
lodged  upon  our  table:  the  General,  as  most  men  would  do, 
quitted  tlie  room  directly ;  but  I  took  it  up  before  it  burst,  and 
carried  it  to  top  of  the  rock,  when,  looking  over  the  enemy's 
camp,  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea-coast  I  observed  a  consider- 
able number  of  people,  but  could  not,  with  my  naked  eye,  dis- 
cover how  they  were  employed.  I  had  recourse  again  to  my 
telescope,  when  I  found  that  two  of  our  officers,  one  a  general, 
the  other  a  colonel,  with  whom  I  had  spent  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  who  went  out  into  the  enemy's  camp  about  midnight 
as  spies,  were  taken,  and  then  were  actually  going  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  a  gibbet.  I  found  the  distance  too  great  to  throw  the 
shell  with  my  hand,  but  most  fortunately  recollecting  that  I 
had  the  very  sling  in  my  pocket  which  assisted  David  in  slay- 
ing Goliath,  I  placed  the  shell  in  it,  and  immediately  threw 
it  in  the  midst  of  them :  it  burst  as  it  fell,  and  destroyed  all 
present,  except  the  two  culprits,  who  were  saved  by  being  sus- 
pended so  high,  for  they  were  just  turned  off ;  however,  one  of 
the  pieces  of  the  shell  fled  with  such  force  against  the  foot  of 
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fhe  gibbet,  that  it  immediately  brought  it  down.  Our  two 
friends  no  sooner  felt  terra  firma,  than  they  looked  about  for 
the  cause ;  and  finding  their  guards,  executioner,  and  all,  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  die  first,  they  directly  extricated 
each  other  from  their  disgraceful  cords,  and  then  ran  down  to 
the  seashore,  seized  a  Spanish  boat  with  two  men  in  it,  and 
made  them  row  to  one  of  our  ships,  which  they  did  with  great 
safety,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  when  I  was  relating  to 
Oeneral  Elliot  how  I  had  acted,  they  both  took  us  by  the  hand, 
and  after  mutual  congratulations  we  retired  to  spend  the  day 
with  festivity. 


.     A  TKIP  TO  THE  NOBTH. 

We  all  remember  Captain  Phipps's  (now  Lord  Mulgrave) 
last  Toyage  of  discovery  to  the  north.  I  accompanied  the  cap- 
tain, not  as  an  ofiBcer,  but  a  private  friend.  When  we  arrived 
in  a  high  northern  latitude  I  was  viewing  the  objects  around 
me  with  the  telescope  which  I  introduced  to  your  notice  in  my 
Gibraltar  adventures.  I  thought  I  saw  two  large  white  bears 
in  violent  action  upon  a  body  of  ice  considerably  above  the 
masts,  and  about  half  a  league  distance.  I  immediately  took 
my  carbine,  slung  it  across  my  shoulder,  and  ascended  the  ice. 
WTien  I  arrived  at  the  top,  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  made 
my  approach  to  those  animals  troublesome  and  hazardous  be- 
yond expression:  sometimes  hideous  cavities  opposed  me, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  spring  over;  in  other  parts  the  surface 
was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  I  was  continually  falling:  as  I 
approached  near  enough  to  reach  them,  I  found  they  were  only 
at  play.  I  immediately  began  to  calculate  the  value  of  their 
skins,  for  they  were  each  as  large  as  a  well-fed  ox :  unfortu- 
nately, the  very  instant  I  was  presenting  my  carbine  my  right 
foot  slipped,  I  fell  upon  my  back,  and  the  violence  of  the  blow 
deprived  me  totally  of  my  senses  for  nearly  half  an  hour ;  how- 
ever, when  I  recovered,  judge  of  my  surprise  at  finding  one  of 
those  large  animals  I  have  been  just  describing  had  turned  me 
upon  my  face,  and  was  just  laying  hold  of  the  waistband  of 
my  breeches,  which  were  then  new  and  made  of  leather;  he 
was  certainly  going  to  carry  me  feet  foremost,  God  knows 
where,  when  I  took  this  knife  [showing  a  large  clasp  knife]  out 
of  my  side  pocket,  made  a  chop  at  one  of  his  hind  feet,  and  cut 
9ff  three  of  his  toes;  he  immediately  let  me  drop  and  roared 
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most  horribly.  I  took  up  my  carbine  and  fired  at  him  as  he 
ran  off;  he  fell  directly.  The  noise  of  the  piece  ronsed  several 
thousands  of  these  white  bears,  who  were  asleep  upon  the  ice 
within  half  a  mile  of  me ;  they  came  immediately  to  the  spot 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  A  most  fortunate  thought 
arrived  in  my  pericranium  just  at  that  instant  I  took  off  the 
skin  and  head  of  the  dead  bear  in  half  the  time  that  some 
people  would  be  in  skinning  a  rabbit,  and  wrapped  myself  in 
it,  placing  my  own  head  directly  under  Bruin's;  the  whole 
herd  came  round  me  immediately,  and  my  apprehensions  threw 
me  into  a  most  piteous  situation,  to  be  sure:  however,  my 
scheme  turned  out  a  most  admirable  one  for  my  own  safety. 
They  all  came  smelling,  and  evidently  took  me  for  a  brother 
Bruin ;  I  wanted  nothing  but  bulk  to  make  an  excellent  coun- 
terfeit: however,  I  saw  several  cubs  amongst  them  not  much 
larger  than  myself.  After  they  had  all  smelt  me,  and  the 
body  of  their  deceased  companion,  whose  skin  was  now  become 
my  protector,  we  seemed  very  sociable,  and  I  found  I  could 
mimic  all  their  actions  tolerably  well ;  but  at  growling,  roar- 
ing, and  hugging  they  were  quite  my  masters.  I  began  now  to 
think  how  1  might  turn  the  general  confidence  which  I  had 
created  amongst  these  animals  to  my  advantage. 

I  had  heard  an  old  army  surgeon  say  a  wound  in  the  spine 
was  instant  death.  I  now  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  had  again  recourse  to  my  knife,  with  which  I  struck  the 
lareest  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  near  the  shoulders,  but  under 
great  apprehensions,  not  doubting  but  the  creature  would,  if 
he  survived  the  stab,  tear  me  to  pieces.  However,  I  was 
remarkably  fortunate,  for  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet  without  mak- 
ing the  least  noise.  I  was  now  resolved  to  demolish  them  every 
one  in  the  same  manner,  which  I  accomplished  without  the 
least  difficulty;  for,  although  they  saw  their  companions  fall, 
they  had  no  suspicion  of  either  the  cause  or  the  effect.  When 
they  all  lay  dead  before  me,  I  felt  myself  a  second  Samson, 
having  slain  my  thousands. 

To  make  short  of  the  story,  I  went  back  to  the  ship,  and 
borrowed  three  parts  of  the  crew  to  assist  me  in  skinning  them, 
and  carrying  the  hams  on  board,  which  we  did  in  a  few  hours, 
and  loaded  the  ship  with  them.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
animals,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  though  I  doubt  not 
Vut  the  whole  would  eat  as  well  as  the  legs,  were  they  properly 
tnred* 
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As  soon  ftB  we  returned  I  sent  some  of  the  hams,  in  the  cap- 
tain's name,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  others  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  some  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
London,  a  few  to  each  of  the  trading  companies,  and  the 
remainder  to  my  particalar  friends,  from  all  of  whom  I  received 
warm  thanks;  but  from  the  city  I  was  honored  with  substan* 
tial  notice,  viz.,  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Guildhall  annually  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  bear-skins  I  sent  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to  clothe  her 
majesty  and  her  court  in  the  winter,  for  which  she  wrote  me  a 
letter  of  thanks  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  it  by  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary,  inviting  me  to  share  the  honors  of  her  bed 
and  crown ;  but  as  I  never  was  ambitious  of  royal  dignity,  I 
declined  her  majesty's  favor  in  the  politest  terms.  The  same 
ambassador  had  orders  to  wait  and  bring  my  answer  to  her 
majesty  personaUy^  upon  which  business  he  was  absent  about 
three  months :  her  majesty's  reply  convinced  me  of  the  strength 
of  her  affections,  and  the  dignity  of  her  mind ;  her  late  indis- 
position was  entirely  owing  (as  she,  kind  creature !  was  pleased 
to  express  herself  in  a  late  conversation  with  the  Prince  Dolgo- 
roucki)  to  my  cruelty.  What  the  sex  see  in  me  I  connot  con- 
ceive, but  the  Empress  is  not  the  only  female  sovereign  who  has 
offered  me  her  hand. 

Some  people  have  very  illiberally  reported  that  Captain 
Phipps  did  not  proceed  as  far  as  he  might  have  done  upon  that 
expedition.  Here  it  becomes  my  duty  to  acquit  him ;  our  ship 
was  in  a  very  proper  trim  till  I  loaded  it  with  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  bear-skins  and  hams,  after  which  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  attempted  to  proceed  further,  as  we  were  now 
scarcely  able  to  combat  a  brisk  gale,  much  less  those  mountains 
of  ice  which  lay  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  captain  has  since  often  expressed  a  dissatisfaction  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  honors  of  that  day,  which  he  emphat- 
ically called  bear-skin  day.  He  has  also  been  very  desirous  of 
knowing  by  what  art  I  destroyed  so  many  thousands,  without 
fatigue  or  danger  to  myself ;  indeed,  he  is  so  ambitious  of  divid- 
ing the  glory  with  me,  that  we  have  actually  quarreled  about  it, 
and  we  are  not  now  upon  speaking  terms.  He  boldly  asserts  I 
had  no  merit  in  deceiving  the  bears,  because  I  was  covered  with 
one  of  their  skins ;  nay,  he  declares  there  is  not,  in  his  opinion, 
in  Europe,  so  complete  a  bear  naturally  as  himself  among  the 
human  species. 
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He  is  now  a  noble  peer,  and  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
good  maimers  to  dispute  so  delicate  a  point  with  his  lordship. 

BXTRAOBDINABY  rLIGHT  ON  THE  BACK  OP  AN  EAGLE. 

About  the  beginning  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign  I  had  some 
business  with  a  distant  relation  who  then  lived  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet ;  it  was  a  family  dispute,  and  not  likely  to  be  finished 
soon.  I  made  it  a  practice  during  my  residence  there,  the 
weather  being  fine,  to  walk  out  every  morning.  After  a  few  of 
these  excursions  1  observed  an  object  upon  a  great  eminence 
about  three  miles  distant :  I  extended  my  walk  to  it,  and  found 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  :  I  approached  it  with  admiration 
and  astonishment;  the  traces  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
which  yet  remained  were  evident  proofs  of  its  former  splendor : 
here  I  could  not  help  lamenting  the  ravages  and  devastations  of 
time,  of  which  that  once  noble  structure  exhibited  such  a  melan- 
choly proof.  1  walked  round  it  several  times,  meditating  on  the 
fleeting  and  transitory  nature  of  ail  terrestrial  things ;  on  the 
eastern  end  were  the  remains  of  a  lofty  tower,  near  forty  feet 
high,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  top  apparently  flat ;  I  surveyed  it 
on  every  side  very  minutely,  thinking  that  if  I  could  gain  its 
summit  I  should  enjoy  the  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.  Animated  with  this  hope,  I  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  gain  the  summit,  which  I  at  length  affected  by 
means  of  the  ivy,  thought  not  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger ;  the  top  I  found  covered  with  this  evergreen,  except  a 
large  chasm  in  the  middle.  After  I  had  surveyed  with  pleasing 
wonder  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  that  conspired  to  enrich 
the  scene,  curiosity  prompted  me  to  sound  the  opening  in  the 
middle,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  depth,  as  I  entertained  a  sus- 
picion that  it  might  probably  communicate  with  some  unex- 
plored subterranean  cavern  m  the  hill ;  but  having  no  line  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  After  revolving  the  matter  in  my 
thoughts  for  some  time,  I  resolved  to  drop  a  stone  down  and 
listen  to  the  echo  ;  having  found  one  that  answered  my  purpose, 
I  placed  myself  over  the  hole,  with  one  foot  on  each  side,  and 
stooping  down  to  listen,  I  dropped  the  stone,  which  I  had  no 
sooner  done  than  I  heard  a  rustling  below,  and  suddenly  a  mon- 
strous eagle  put  up  its  head  right  opposite  my  face,  and  rising 
up  with  irresistible  force,  carried  me  away  seated  on  its 
shoulders :  1  instantly  grasped  it  around  the  neck,  which  was 
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large  enough  to  fill  my  arms,  and  its  wings,  when  extended^ 
were  ten  yards  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  As  it  rose  with 
a  regular  ascent,  my  seat  was  perfectly  easy,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
prospect  below  with  inexpressible  pleasure.  It  hovered  over 
Margate  for  some  time,  was  seen  by  several  people,  and  many 
shots  were  fired  at  it :  one  ball  hit  the  heel  of  my  shoe,  but  did 
me  no  injury.  It  then  directed  its  course  to  Dover  cliff, 
where  it  alighted,  and  I  thought  of  dismounting,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry  from  a  party  of 
marines  that  were  exercising  on  the  beach :  the  balls  flew 
about  my  head,  and  rattled  on  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  like  hail- 
stones, yet  I  could  not  perceive  it  had  received  any  injury.  It 
instantly  reascended  and  flew  over  the  sea  towards  Calais,  but  so 
very  high  that  the  channel  seemed  to  be  no  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  found  my- 
self over  a  thick  wood  in  France,  where  the  eagle  descended  very 
rapidly,  which  caused  me  to  slip  down  to  the  back  part  of  ite 
head:  but  alighted  on  a  large  tree,  and  raising  its  head,  I 
recovered  my  seat  as  before,  but  saw  no  possibility  of  disengag- 
ing myself  without  the  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  fall :  so  I 
determined  to  sit  fast,  thinking  it  would  carry  me  to  the  Alps,  or 
some  other  high  mountain,  where  I  could  dismount  without 
any  danger.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  it  took  wing,  flew 
Bcveral  times  round  the  wood,  and  screamed  loud  enough  to  be 
/leard  across  the  English  Channel.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the 
species  arose  out  of  the  wood  and  flew  directly  towards  us :  it 
surveyed  me  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  and  came  very 
near  me.  After  flying  several  times  round,  they  both  directed 
their  course  to  the  southwest.  I  soon  observed  that  the  one  I 
rode  upon  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  other,  but  inclined  to- 
wards the  earth,  on  account  of  my  weight ;  its  companion,  perceiv- 
ing this,  turned  round  and  placed  itself  in  such  a  position  that 
the  other  could  rest  its  head  on  its  rump ;  in  this  manner  they 
proceeded  till  noon,  when  I  saw  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  very  dis- 
tinctly. The  day  being  clear,  notwithstanding  my  degree  of 
elevation  the  earth's  surface  appeared  just  like  a  map,  where 
land,  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the  like  were  perfectly 
distinguishable  ;  and  having  some  knowledge  of  geography,  I  was 
at  no  loss  to  determine  what  part  of  the  globe  I  was  in. 

Whilst  I  was  contemplating^  tliis  wonderful  prospect  a  dread- 
ful howling  suddenly  bej^an  all  around  me,  and  in  a  moment  I 
^as  invested  by  thousands  of  small,  black,  deformed,  frightful* 
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looking  creatures,  who  pressed  me  on  all  sides  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  could  neither  move  hand  or  foot :  but  I  had  not  been  in 
their  possession  more  than  ten  minutes  when  I  heard  the  most 
delightful  music  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  which  was  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  noise  the  most  awful  and  tremendous,  to 
which  the  report  of  cannon  or  the  loudest  clap  of  thunder  could 
bear  no  more  proportion  than  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  the  even- 
ing to  the  most  dreadful  hurricane ;  but  the  shortness  of  its 
duration  prevented  all  those  fatal  effects  which  a  prolongation 
of  it  would  certainly  have  been  attended  with. 

The  music  commenced,  and  I  saw  a  great  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  creatures  seize  the  other  party,  and  throw 
them  with  great  violence  into  something  like  a  snuff-box,  which 
they  shut  down,  and  one  threw  it  away  with  incredible,  velocity ; 
then  turning  to  me,  he  said  they  whom  he  had  secured  were  a 
party  of  devils,  who  had  wandered  from  their  proper  habitation ; 
and  that  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  enclosed  would  fly  with 
unabatiug  rapidity  for  ten  thousand  years,  when  it  would  burst 
of  its  own  accord,  and  the  dcWls  would  recover  their  liberty 
and  faculties,  as  at  the  present  moment.  He  had  no  sooner 
finished  this  relation  than  the  music  ceased,  and  they  all  dis- 
appeared, leaving  me  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  the  con- 
fines of  despair. 

When  1  had  recomposed  myself  a  little,  and  looking  before 
me  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  I  observed  that  the  eagles  were 
preparing  to  light  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe :  they  descended  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  but  seeing  no  possible  means  of  escape  if 
I  dismounted  determined  me  to  remain  where  I  was.  The  eagles 
sat  down  seemingly  fatigued,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon 
caused  them  botli  to  fall  asleep,  nor  did  I  long  resist  its  fas- 
cinating power.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had 
retired  below  the  horizon,  1  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the  eagle 
moving  under  me  ;  and  having  stretched  myself  along  its  back, 
I  sat  up,  and  reassumed  my  travelling  position,  when  they  both 
took  wing,  and  having  placed  tliemselves  as  before,  directed 
their  course  to  South  America.  The  moon  shining  bright  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  all  the  islands  in 
those  seas. 

About  the  break  of  day  we  reached  the  great  continent  of 
America,  that  part  called  Terra  Firma,  and  descended  on  the 
top  of  a  very  hi^h  mountain.  At  this  time  the  moon,  far  distant 
in  the  west,  and  obscured  by  du: ':  clouds,  but  just  afforded  light 
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sufficient  for  me  to  discoyer  a  kind  of  shrubberj  all  aroimd, 
bearing  fruit  something  like  cabbages,  which  the  eagles  began 
to  feed  on  very  eagerly.  I  endeavored  to  discover  my  situation, 
but  fogs  and  passing  clouds  involved  me  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness,  and  what  rendered  the  scene  still  more  shocking  was  the 
tremendous  howling  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
be  very  near :  however,  I  determined  to  keep  my  seat,  imagin- 
ing that  the  eagle  would  carry  me  away  if  any  of  them  should 
make  a  hostile  attempt.  When  daylight  began  to  appear  I 
thought  of  examining  the  fruit  which  I  had  seen  the  eagles  eat, 
and  as  some  was  hanging  which  I  could  easily  come  at,  I  took 
out  my  knife  and  cut  a  slice ;  but  how  great  was  my  surprise 
to  see  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  roast  beef  regularly 
mixed,  both  fat  and  lean !  I  tasted  it,  and  found  it  well  flavored 
and  delicious,  then  cut  several  large  slices  and  put  in  my  pocket, 
where  I  found  a  crust  of  bread  which  I  had  brought  from  Mar- 
gate ;  took  it  out,  and  found  three  musket-balls  that  had  been 
lodged  in  it  on  Dover  cliff.  I  extracted  them,  and  cutting  a  few 
slices  more,  made  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  cold  beef  fruit  I 
then  cut  down  two  of  the  largest  that  grew  near  me,  and  tying 
them  together  with  one  of  my  garters,  hung  them  over  the 
eagle's  neck  for  another  occasion,  filling  my  pockets  at  the  same 
time.  While  I  was  settling  these  affairs  I  observed  a  large 
fruit  like  an  inflated  bladder,  which  I  wished  to  try  an  experi« 
ment  upon :  and  striking  my  knife  into  one  of  them,  a  fine  pure 
liquor  like  Hollands  gin  rushed  out,  which  the  eagles  observing, 
eagerly  drank  up  from  the  ground.  I  cut  down  the  bladder  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  saved  about  half  a  pint  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  I  tasted,  and  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  best  moun- 
tain wine.  I  drank  it  all,  and  found  myself  greatly  refreshed. 
By  this  time  the  eagles  began  to  stagger  against  the  shrubs.  I 
endeavored  to  keep  my  seat,  but  was  soon  thrown  to  some  dis- 
tance among  the  bushes.  In  attempting  to  rise  I  put  my  hand 
upon  a  large  hedgehog,  which  happened  to  lie  among  the  grass 
upon  its  back :  it  instantly  closed  round  my  hand,  so  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  it  off.  I  struck  it  several  times 
against  the  ground  without  effect;  but  while  I  was  thus  em- 
ployed I  heard  a  rustling  among  the  shrubbery,  and  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  huge  animal  within  three  yards  of  me ;  I  could  make  no 
defence,  but  held  out  both  my  hands,  when  it  rushed  upon  me, 
and  seized  that  on  which  the  hedgehog  was  fixed.  My  hand 
being  soon  relieved,  I  ran  to  some  distance,  where  I  saw  the 
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creature  suddenly  drop  down  and  expire  with  the  hedgehog  in 
its  throat.  When  the  danger  was  passed  I  went  to  view  the 
eagles,  and  found  them  lying  on  the  grass  fast  asleep,  being 
intoxicated  with  the  liquor  they  had  drank.  Indeed,  I  found 
myself  considerably  elevated  by  it,  and  seeing  everything  quiet, 
I  began  to  search  for  some  more,  which  I  soon  found ;  and  hav- 
ing cut  down  two  large  bladders,  about  a  gallon  each,  I  tied 
them  together,  and  hung  them  over  the  neck  of  the  other  eagle, 
and  the  two  smaller  ones  I  tied  with  a  cord  round  my  own  waist. 
Having  secured  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  and  perceiving  the 
eagles  begin  to  recover,  I  again  took  my  seat.  In  half  an  hour 
they  arose  majestically  from  that  place,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  their  encumbrance.  Each  reassumed  its  former  station ; 
and  directing  their  course  to  the  northward,  they  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  entered  North  Ameriea,  and  steered  directly 
for  the  Polar  regions,  which  gave  me  the  finest  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  vast  continent  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Before  we  entered  the  frigid  zone  the  cold  began  to  affect 
me ;  but  piercing  one  of  my  bladders,  I  took  a  draught,  and  found 
that  it  could  make  no  impression  on  me  afterwards.  Passing 
over  Hudson's  Bay,  I  saw  several  of  the  company's  ships  lying 
at  anchor,  and  many  tribes  of  Indians  marching  with  their  furs 
to  market 

By  this  time  I  was  so  reconciled  to  my  seat,  and  become 
such  an  expert  rider,  that  I  could  sit  up  and  look  around  me ; 
but  in  general  I  lay  along  the  eagle's  neck,  grasping  it  in  my 
arms,  with  my  hands  immersed  in  its  feathers,  in  order  to  keep 
them  warm. 

In  these  cold  climates  I  observed  that  the  eagles  flew  with 
greater  rapidity,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  keep  their  blood  in  cir- 
culation. In  passing  Baffin's  Bay  I  saw  several  large  Greenland- 
men  to  the  eastward,  and  many  surprising  mountains  of  ice  in 
those  seas. 

While  I  was  surveying  these  wonders  of  nature  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage,  if  any  such  thing  existed,  and  not  only  obtain  the 
reward  offered  by  government,  but  the  honor  of  a  discovery 
pregnant  with  so  many  advantages  to  every  European  nation. 
But  while  my  tlioughts  were  absorbed  in  this  pleasing  reverie  I 
was  alarmed  by  the  first  eagle  striking  Its  head  against  a  solid 
transparent  substance,  and  in  a  moment  that  which  I  rode 
experienced  the  same  fate,  and  both  fell  down  seemingly  dead. 
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Here  our  lires  must  inevitably  have  terminated,  had  not  a 
sense  of  danger  and  the  singularity  of  my  situation  inspired  me 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  which  enabled  us  to  fall 
near  two  miles  perpendicular  with  as  little  inconyeniency  as  if 
we  had  been  let  down  with  a  rope ;  for  no  sooner  did  I  perceive 
the  eagles  strike  against  a  frozen  cloud,  which  is  very  common 
near  the  poles,  than  (they  being  close  together)  I  laid  myself  along 
the  back  of  the  foremost,  and  took  hold  of  its  wings  to  keep  them 
extended,  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  my  legs  behind  to 
support  the  wings  of  the  other.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  we  descended  very  safe  on  a  mountain  of  ice,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  about  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I  dismounted,  unloaded  the  eagles,  opened  one  of  the  bladders, 
and  administered  some  of  the  liquor  to  each  of  them,  vrithout 
once  considering  that  tlie  horrors  of  destruction  seemed  to  have 
conspired  against  me.  The  roaring  of  waves,  crashing  of  ice, 
and  the  howling  of  bears,  conspired  to  form  a  scene  the  most 
awful  and  tremendous ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  my  concern 
for  the  recovery  of  the  eagles  was  so  great,  that  I  was  insensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  1  was  exposed.  Having  rendered  them 
every  assistance  in  my  power,  I  stood  over  them  in  painful 
anxiety,  fully  sensible  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  them  that  1 
could  possibly  be  delivered  from  those  abodes  of  despair. 

But  suddenly  a  monstrous  bear  began  to  roar  behind  me, 
with  a  voice  like  thunder.  I  turned  round,  and  seeing  the 
creature  just  ready  to  devour  me,  having  the  bladder  of  liquor 
in  my  hands,  through  fear  I  squeezed  it  so  hard,  that  it  burst, 
and  the  liquor,  flying  in  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  totally  deprived 
it  of  sight.  It  instantly  turned  from  me,  ran  away  in  a  stat« 
of  distraction  and  soon  fell  over  a  precipice  of  ice  into  the  sea, 
where  I  saw  it  no  more. 

The  danger  being  over,  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  the 
eagles,  whom  I  found  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  suspecting 
that  they  were  faint  for  want  of  victuals,  I  took  one  of  the  beef 
fruit,  cut  it  into  small  slices  and  presented  them  with  it,  which 
they  devoured  with  avidity. 

Having  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  disposed  of 
the  remainder  of  my  provision,  I  took  possession  of  my  seat  as 
before.  After  composing  myself,  and  adjusting  everything  in 
the  best  manner,  I  began  to  eat  and  drink  very  heartily;  and 
through  the  effects  of  the  mountain,  as  1  called  it,  was  very 
cheerful,  and  began  to  sing  a  few  verses  of  a  song  which  I  hadi 
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learned  when  I  was  a  boy:  but  the  noise  soon  alarmed  the 
eagles,  who  had  been  asleep,  through  the  quantity  of  liquor 
which  they  had  drank,  and  they  arose  seemingly  much  terri- 
fied. Happily  for  me,  however,  when  I  was  feeding  them  I 
had  accidentally  turned  their  heads  towards  the  southeast, 
which  course  they  pursued  with  a  rapid  motion.  In  a  few 
hours  I  saw  the  Western  Isles,  and  soon  after  had  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  of  seeing  Old  England.  I  took  no  notice  of 
the  seas  or  islands  over  which  I  passed. 

The  eagles  descended  gradually  as  they  drew  near  the  shore, 
intending,  as  I  supposed,  to  alight  on  one  of  the  Welsh  moim- 
tains ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  distance  of  about  sixty  yards 
two  guns  were  fired  at  them,  loaded  with  balls,  one  of  which 
penetrated  a  bladder  of  liquor  that  hung  to  my  waist ;  the  other 
entered  the  breast  of  the  foremost  eagle,  who  fell  to  the  ground, 
while  that  which  I  rode,  having  received  no  injury,  flew  away 
with  amazing  swiftness. 

This  circumstance  alarmed  me  exceedingly,  and  I  began  to 
think  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape  with  my  life;  but 
recovering  a  little,  1  once  more  looked  down  upon  the  earth, 
when,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I  saw  Margate  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  tiie  eagle  descending  on  the  old  tower  whence  it  had 
carried  me  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before.  It  no  sooner 
came  down  than  I  threw  myself  off,  happy  to  find  that  I  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  world.  The  eagle  flew  away  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  sat  down  to  compose  my  fluttering  spirits, 
which  I  did  in  a  few  hours. 

I  soon  paid  a  visit  to  my  friends,  and  related  these  adven- 
tures. Amazement  stood  in  every  countenance ;  their  congrat- 
nlations  on  my  returning  in  safety  were  repeated  with  an 
unaffected  degree  of  pleasure,  and  we  passed  the  evening  as  we 
are  doing  now,  every  person  present  paying  the  highest  com- 
pliments to  my  couBAOE  and  yeracitt. 
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MxTRFREE,  Maby  Noaillbs  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  /xieiftf.), 
an  American  novelist ;  born  at  Grantlands,  near  Murf  reesborO|  TeniL, 
about  1850.  In  early  youth  Miss  Murfree  became  lame,  and  de- 
voted herself  to  study.  Her  family  moved  to  St.  Louisi  Mo.,  and 
she  began  to  write  stories  of  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains.  These 
were  published  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly/'  under  the  pen-name  of 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Her  stories  have  been  published  in 
book  form,  and  include  "  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains "  (1884) ; 
"Where  the  Battle  Was  Fought"  (1885)  ;  "Down  the  Ravine" 
(1885)  ;  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains''  (1885); 
"In  the  Clouds"  (1886);  "The  Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs"  (1887); 
"The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove"  (1888);  "In  the  Stranger 
People's  Country  "  (1891) ;  "  His  Vanished  Star  "  (1894) ;  "  Phan- 
toms  of  the  Foot-Bridge"  (1896);  "The  Mystery  of  Witch-Face 
Mountain  "  (1895)  ;  «  The  Juggler  "  (1897). 

A  Gentleman  of  thx  Old  School.  > 

(From  *'  Where  the  Battle  was  Foaght.") 

The  pulses  of  life  throbbed  languidly  in  Chattalla.  Some- 
times there  was  hardly  a  creature  to  be  seen  upon  the  Square 
—  and  then  again  the  noontide  sunshine  would  rest  only  on 
the  figure  of  a  belated  countryman,  drunk  overnight,  lying  in 
the  safe  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Justice,  and  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  '^bust  head,"  in  the  soft  spring  grass  beneath  the 
budding  sycamore  tree.  Sometimes  a  wagon  would  rattle 
heavily  across  the  stones ;  at  long  intervals  the  sound  of  chaf- 
fering would  rise  upon  the  air  from  "  Jerusalem ; "  or  perhaps 
the  silence  might  be  broken  by  the  talk  of  a  knot  of  gentlemen 
who  brought  chairs  from  the  bank,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  pavement.  If  you  should  thread  your 
way  through  this  group,  you  would  not  overhear  the  discussion 
oi  news  of  the  present  day,  local  or  foreign  —  you  would  catch 

1  Copyright,  1884,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Ca    Bj  pemuiaion  of  Hoagbloig 
Mifflin  &  Co 
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»uch  phrases  as  —  "The  enemy's  artillery  opened  the  ball,"  — 
or,  "Then  we  executed  a  brilliant  flank  moyement"  And  you 
would  go  on  realizing  that  all  their  interest  lay  in  the  past, 
and  that  they  looked  upon  the  future  as  only  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  series  of  meagre  and  supplemental  episodes. 

It  seemed  to  Estwicke  afterward  that  one  of  these  episodes, 
which  roused  Chattalla  and  diverted  it  momentarily  from  its 
occupation  of  contemplating  its  own  history,  was  charged  with 
the  special  purpose  of  effecting  a  breach  between  himself  and 
Oeneral  Vayne.  It  operated  solely  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
their  respective  temperaments,  for  each  had  in  the  matter  as 
slight  concern  as  might  be. 

One  morning  Estwicke  came  down  by  rail  from  the  bar- 
racks, and  as  he  entered  the  lower  cross-hall  of  the  court-house 
he  encountered  Oeneral  Vayne  marching  meditatively  back  and 
forth  upon  the  brick-paved  floor. 

"I  have  been  endeavoring,  sir,"  said  Oeneral  Vayne,  as  he 
offered  his  hand,  "to  drill  some  raw  recruits  of  recollections. 
I  am  a  witness,  you  know,  in  that  Jartree  suit  against  the  life 
insurance  company  —  shabby,  shabby  affair!  Do  you  know, 
sir,"  lowering  his  voice  effectively,  "that  the  pretext  upon 
which  they  refuse  to  pay  the  loss  is  that  Major  Jartree  died  — 
by  —  his  —  own  —  hand ! "  Impressive  pause.  "  They  claim 
that  the  deed  was  done  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  insurance 
money  for  his  children ! "  Still  more  impressive  pause.  "  That 
he  diedy  sir,  in  the  act  of  cheating  and  chousing.  My  friend. 
Major  Jartree ! " 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  twirling  his  mous- 
tache fiercely  with  his  left  hand,  and  looking  frowningly  intent 
—  much  as  he  did  when  he  led  a  charge  at  Shiloh  or  Monterey. 

There  was  an  expression  of  embarrassment  on  Estwicke's 
face;  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  General  Vayne,  roused  with 
affronted  friendship,  went  swiftly  on :  — 

"I  am  only  to  testify  to  the  life-long  integrity  of  Major 
Jartree  —  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  this  affair 
will  permit  me  to  go  no  further.  But  I  am  glad  to  enter  the 
lists  on  any  terms.  I  am  glad  to  break  a  lance  for  those 
orphaned  children !  Six  of  them,  Captain  Estwicke  —  six  of 
those  helpless  children,  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age!  No 
father  —  mother  a  confirmed  invalid  —  and  their  half-brothers 
both  family-men  struggling  along  on  little  tid-bits  of  salaries. 
But"  —  with  a  change  of  voice,  and  waving  the  whole  matter 
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into  a  diminishing  distance  with  his  expressive  left  hand,  ^ihe 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  avoid  the  obligation  is 
utterly  futile.  It  will  only  be  painful  to  Major  Jartree's 
friends  and  relatives  to  hear  the  puny,  malicious  attempts  to 
tarnish  his  motives  and  character.  That  can't  be  done,  sir, 
here  in  Ghattalla,  where  the  man  was  known  and  beloved  and 
revered  —  my  friend,  Major  Jartree !  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  procure  any  reputable,  credible  testimony ! " 

^^ Perhaps  you  are  unaware,"  said  Estwicke,  with  a  sudden 
hot  flush,  ^that  I  am  here  to-day  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
insurance  company." 

General  Yayne  fell  back  a  step. 

"Most  certainly,  sir,  I  was  imaware  of  it,"  he  said,  with 
slow  emphasis.  **  And  "  —  severely ''- —  "  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  before  have  stated  the  fact." 

Now,  General  Vajnae  was  the  father  of  a  daughter  —  other- 
wise Estwicke  would  have  sharply  retorted  that  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise.  He  trembled  with 
the  effort  at  repression,  but  still  stood  confronting  the  elder 
gentleman,  and  intimating  by  his  expectant  eye  that  he  antici- 
pated something  more  definite  in  the  way  of  an  apology. 

In  General  Vayne's  foolish,  partisan  indignation  that  the 
legal  adversary  of  Major  Jartree's  orphans  had  any  witness  at 
all,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  thus  unwittingly  and  ludi- 
crously hob-nobbing  with  the  enemy,  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  put  Estwicke  off  with  something  less  than  the  full  honors  of 
war.  But  the  young  man's  manner  and  attitude  constrained 
him. 

" In  that  case,"  he  resumed  stiffly,  "  I  beg  to  withdraw  any- 
thing offensive  I  may  have  said  concerning  the  character  of  the 
testimony  which  the  insurance  company  can  command. " 

Here  Estwicke  should  have  dropped  it. 

"I  did  not  have  the  opportunity,"  he  persisted,  however, 
imperiously  resolved  to  place  himself  exactly  right  upon  the 
record,  "to  intimate  earlier  my  slight  connection  with  the 
affair.  I  was  interested  and  surprised  by  what  you  were 
saying. " 

And  here  General  Vayne  should  have  dropped  it. 

"  And,  if  I  may  ask,  what  did  I  say  to  surprise  you  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

Combat  was  to  Estwicke  like  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
Already  restive  under  the  many  restraints   imposed  by  the 
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other's  senioritj  and  paternity,  his  aggressive  manner  was 
only  imperfectlj  tempered  as  he  replied:  — 

^  If  you  may  ask,  I  may  answer.  I  was  surprised  that  so 
serious  a  doubt  should  be  entertained  that  Major  Jartree  killed 
himself.'' 

"Doubt,  sir!  That  he  killed  himself!"  exclaimed  General 
Vayne.  "  If  I  were  warned  of  God  in  a  vision  I  could  not  —  I 
could  not  constrain  myself  to  belieye  it !  My  friend  "  —  his 
voice  trembled  —  "  Major  Jartree ! " 

"And,  Captain  Estwicke,"  he  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  "it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  jury  believe  thaty  in 
the  face  of  Major  Jartree's  character,  which,  fortunately,  he 
left  behind  him,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  away  even  —  from 
—  a  —  dead  —  man. " 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  jury  believe  it,"  said  Est- 
wicke, irritated  beyond  bounds.  "I  shall  only  tell  the  jury, 
under  oath,  what  I  know. " 

Greneral  Vayne  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  once  more.  I  supposed  that  you  were 
here  to  prove  some  slight  collateral  point  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  intended  to  try  to  make  the  jury  believe  that  Let  me  ask 
you,  Captain  Estwicke,"  he  continued,  in  a  sudden  tremor  for 
the  result  of  the  case,  "  how  you,  a  stranger,  happen  to  be  so 
fully  informed  about  this  matter  ?  " 

So  much  had  been  said  of  questionable  intent  that  Estwicke 
fancied  an  implication  in  this,  too. 

"I  should  answer  that  question  more  appropriately  from 
the  witness  stand,"  he  replied,  altogether  overtaken. 

"Thank  you!"  cried  General  Vayne,  fierily,  "I  am 
schooled ! " 

He  was  about  to  pass  by,  but  Estwicke,  already  penitent, 
hastily  added :  — 

"I  was  at  Bandusia  Springs  when  he  killed  himself  —  I 
mean  when  he  died." 

"  I  perceive  in  you,  sir,  a  very  formidable  witness  against 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,"  said  General  Vayne,  hotly. 

"I  assure  you,"  returned  Estwicke,  losing  every  vestige  of 
self-control,  "other  people  have  some  rights  under  the  law  — 
even  an  insurance  company  —  and  the  law  accords  them  my 
testimony,  such  as  it  is." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  tilt  in  its  behalf,  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  also,  sir,  a  very  good  morning."    And  Gen- 
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eral  Vayne  passed  swiftly  through  the  door  and  strode  off  down 
the  payement  to  the  gate,  twirling  his  long,  gray  moustache, 
and  touching  his  hat  with  a  military  salute  to  the  men  he  met^ 
who  greeted  him  in  like  manner. 

There  were  ten  windows  in  the  Circuit  Court  room,  all  of 
them  furnished  with  great,  green  shutters,  which  stood,  night 
and  day,  broadly  flaring.  This  gave  them  from  within  a  bare 
and  unnaturally  glaring  aspect,  and  might  have  suggested,  to  a 
mind  enervated  and  rendered  morbid  by  the  sophistication  of 
shades  and  inside  blinds,  a  painful  resemblance  t6  eyes  lidless 
and  lashless.  In  the  summer-time,  when  the  grimy  and  cob« 
webbed  sashes  were  thrown  up,  the  thick  leaves  of  the  syca- 
more close  at  hand,  with  here  the  flash  of  the  dew  and  there 
the  flutter  of  a  wing,  afforded  a  pretty  make-shift  for  uphol- 
stery, but  to-day  only  the  budding  branches  touched  the  glass 
and  occasionally  rapped  sharply  upon  it  as  if  to  call  to  order 
the  assemblage  within. 

Besides  the  Bar,  many  of  the  unprofessional  ^'  quality "  of 
Ghatalla  were  present,  and  a  considerable  number  of  heavy 
country  fellows  from  the  outlying  districts  of  the  county,  clad 
in  brown  jeans  and  stolidly  eyeing  the  town  folks,  lounged  on 
the  benches  or  strolled  aimlessly  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Close 
to  the  wall,  on  the  left,  sat  rows  of  the  litigation-loving  negroes, 
whose  habit  it  is  to  frequent  the  trial  of  all  causes,  great  or 
small.  Admirers  of  oratory  are  these,  and  never  a  word  is 
lost  upon  them.  The  jury  held  their  heads  attentively  askew, 
for  already  the  plaintiff's  prima  facie  case  had  been  made  out, 
and  depositions  were  being  read  on  the  other  side.  Then  Est- 
wicke  was  called,  and  as  he  took  his  conspicuous  place  on  the 
stand  an  expectant  silence  ensued. 

The  glare  of  the  ten  windows  was  full  upon  his  expressive, 
irregular  features,  and  his  dark  red  hair,  clipped  close  about 
his  finely  shaped  head.  His  whiskers  and  mustache  seemed 
to  take  a  lighter  tinge.  There  was  a  slight  frown  upon  his 
face,  and  a  grave,  almost  anxious,  intentnesa  in  his  brown  eyes 
l)elied  the  cool,  impassive  manner  with  which  he  awaited  the 
questions. 

The  first  of  these  were  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
elicited  ready  replies.  They  were  put  by  the  defendant's  senior 
counsel,  a  muscular,  wiry,  hatchet-faced  man  of  the  name  of 
Kend ricks,  a  stranger  at  this  bar,  and  bearing  in  his  garb  and 
manner  the  stamp  of  a  metropolis.     He  was  a  ]Tnctitioner  of 
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tome  note  in  the  city  of  Marston,  and  Temple  Meredith  had 
at  first  regarded  with  self-gratulation  the  fact  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  case.  It  was  calculated,  Meredith  thought, 
to  impress  the  public  with  a  sense  of  his  increasing  professional 
importance,  since  it  could  not  be  generally  known  that  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  kinsman,  who  was  a  director  in  the  insurance  com- 
pany, had  caused  that  corporation  to  secure  also  the  young 
fellow's  valuable  services.  And  in  fact  his  services  were  valu- 
able. He  had  done  most  of  the  drudgery  in  preparing  the  case, 
he  had  studied  it  carefully,  drawn  the  papers,  discovered  impor- 
tant testimony,  and  armed  himself  to  the  teeth  with  precedent 
But  now  that  it  had  come  on  for  trial,  and  was  before  the  public, 
Eendricks  had  resumed  his  position  as  principal  performer,  and 
left  the  young  man,  ambitious  of  distinction,  to  saw  away  on  the 
second  fiddle  with  what  complacence  he  might.  Meredith  main- 
tained his  habitual  serenity  of  aspect,  but,  after  the  manner  of 
such  young  shoots  who  desire  to  be  century  oaks  in  a  fortnight, 
he  felt  ill-used.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  this  state  of  silent 
obscurity  was  exactly  the  same  which  Eendricks  had  graced 
some  twenty  years  before. 

Presently  a  sudden  break  occurred  in  the  examination. 

^^  State  anything  that  Major  Jartree  may  have  said  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  suicide." 

The  witness  hesitated,  turned  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  glanced 
down  at  it,  conscious  of  General  Vayne's  fierce  eyes  fixed  upon 
him —  conscious  of  no  others.  A  flush  rose  into  his  face — and 
then  he  looked  up.  He  was  sensible  of  an  angry  contempt  for 
himself  that  he  had  sought  to  shirk  any  man's  gaze,  that  there 
should  be  any  man  whose  displeasure  he  deprecated —- and  dep- 
recated for  a  selfish  reason.  And  in  this  instant  he  caught  the 
expression  of  faces  that  had  a  far  more  unnerving  effect  —  that 
smote  upon  his  heart.  The  dead  man's  two  sons  sat  before 
him  —  shabby-genteel  young  drudges,  with  joyless,  troubled  eyes, 
in  which  he  read  the  terrible  anxiety  that  possesses  men  who 
hold  character  dear,  when  character  is  called  in  question.  And 
he  remembered,  too,  the  widow  and  the  six  orphans  whose  little 
all  was  in  jeopardy. 

He  chafed  under  the  sense  of  these  influences.  "  Have  I  a 
conscience?"  he  asked  himself.  *'  Do  I  realize  the  obligations 
of  an  oath  ?" 

In  the  effort  to  sustain  his  equilibrium  ha  was  unaware  how 
much  of  the  indifference,  which  he  sought  to  foster  in  his  mind 
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and  heart,  was  expressed  in  his  manner  as  he  replied,  ^'  Major 
Jartree  often  spoke  to  me  of  suicide.  He  alluded  to  it  as  '  the 
solution  of  a  problem.' " 

General  Yajne  threw  himself  back  impatiently  in  his  chair, 
which  creaked  beneath  the  shifting  of  his  heavy  weight.  There 
was  a  cruel,  blanching  dismay  in  the  faces  of  the  dead  man's 
sons.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  painful  doubt  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  then  they  looked  back  in  increasing  surprise  at  the 
witness. 

This  to  the  crowd  seemed  almost  conclusive.  The  deposi- 
tions of  the  physicians  which  had  been  read  proved  only  that 
Major  Jartree  had  for  some  time,  under  advice,  used  morphine, 
and  had  taken  an  overdose.  From  their  showing,  it  might  have 
been  an  accident.  This  testimony  seemed  to  indicate  a  deliber- 
ate intention. 

Estwicke  was  requested  to  give  the  particulars,  so  far  as  his 
memory  might  serve,  of  all  that  Major  Jartree  had  said  alluding 
to  suicide,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  conversa- 
tions took  place. 

And  as  he  complied,  the  impression  he  created  was  one  which 
his  slightest  friend  might  regret.  His  glance  was  both  hard  and 
careless.  Now  and  then  he  turned,  with  an  idle  gesture,  his  soft 
hat  which  he  held  folded  in  his  hand.  His  manner  seemed  the 
exponent  of  a  callous  nature  —  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  indi- 
cated a  peculiarly  frivolous  insensibility  to  the  painful  and  even 
tragic  elements  involved  in  the  recital.  For  it  began  to  be  very 
evident  that  a  bankrupt,  in  broken  health,  in  great  depression  of 
spirit,  in  frantic  anxiety  for  his  children's  future  and  the  sup- 
port of  an  invalid  wife,  the  dead  man  had  sacrificed  his  honesty, 
his  conscience,  his  life,  for  a  pittance,  and  sacrificed  it  in  vain. 
He  had  talked  too  much  in  his  loneliness  and  his  sorrows  to  a 
friendly  young  stranger  whom  he  had  met  at  the  "Springs," 
whither  his  sons  had  sent  him  for  a  few  weeks  to  recuperate  his 
health  and  divert  his  mind  —  they  felt  every  day  even  yet  the 
hard  pinching  of  the  economies  which  that  extravagance  had 
entailed  upon  them.  Though  Estwicke  gave  every  detail  so 
lightly,  as  he  recounted  the  scenes,  they  seemed  to  pass  visibly 
before  the  jury.  Even  the  least  imaginative  among  them  had  a 
vivid  mental  picture  of  the  long,  mysterious,  wooded  Cumber- 
land spurs,  and  the  grim  gray  cliff  projected  against  a  red  sun- 
set sky,  and  heard  the  dead  man's  shrill  tones,  breaking  into  the 
still  evening  air,  as  he  rose,  and  with  uplifted  hand  protested, — 
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^  A  man's  life  is  his  own,  Captain  Estwicke,  —  shall  he  not  say 
when  it  shall  end ! "  And  again  there  was  a  conyersation  in 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  as  they  sat  in  the  obseryatorj, 
which  hnng  over  the  precipice  and  quivered  and  shuddered  with 
the  wind,  and  here  he  had  calculated  the  depth  below,  and  ar- 
gned  with  his  companion  whether  it  were  certain  death  to  fall. 
And  once  they  drank  together  the  sparkling  chalybeate  water 
that  bubbled  out  from  a  cleft  in  a  crag.  ^^  I  wish  you  health,  my 
young  friend,"  he  had  said.  ^^  You  are  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  stage.  I  hope  you  have  a  fine  rdle  to  play,  and  a  good 
stock  company  of  friends  for  support,  and  a  great  ovation  and 
glorification  awaiting  you.  I  am  but  a  supernumerary  at  best, 
and  nearer  the  exit  than  you  think.  Instead  of  this  health- 
giving  water  I  should  drink  some  deadly  drug.  And  then  you 
would  see  with  what  grace  I  can  make  my  bow  to  an  audience 
which  has  not  troubled  itself  overmuch  about  me,  and  about 
which  I  shall  trouble  myself  no  more." 

Greneral  Vayne  rose  and  walked  heavily  out  of  the  room. 
He  went  down  the  stairs,  leaning  ponderously  on  the  balustrade, 
and  joined  Mr.  Ridgeway,  who  chanced  to  be  aimlessly  strolling 
about  the  porch. 

"  Sir,"  said  General  Vayne,  facing  round  upon  his  friend  in 
the  flickering  shadow  of  the  leafless  sycamore  boughs,  ^^  sir,  the 
quality  of  sympathy  is  the  one  quality  which  lifts  the  human 
animal  above  the  beasts  that  perish.  The  man  who  lacks  it, 
lacks  his  soul." 

After  a  pause  he  continued  impressively.  ^'  It  is  a  quality, 
sir,  which  ennobles  a  beggar  and  adorns  a  prince." 

Then  he  fell  suddenly  from  his  rounded  periods  into  an  in- 
consequent heap,  so  to  speak,  of  indignation. 

**I — tell  —  you  —  what  —  it  —  is  —  sir,"  —  he  said  in  that 
effective  diminuendo  —  **  this  belated  invasion  —  this  post- 
mortem invasion,  as  one  might  call  it,  is"  — 

He  checked  himself  ;  he  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  a 
man  behind  his  back,  — not  even  of  the  post-mortem  invader, 
his  own  familiar  home-made  Yankee  who  invaded  his  native 
soil. 

For  a  time  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  sat  on  the  front  steps 
in  silence.  Then  General  Vayne  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  brick-floored  hall,  struggling  with  an  inclination  to  return 
to  the  court-room  and  hear  the  testimony  that  was  so  repugnant 
to  him.     Finally  the  impulse  prevailed.     When  he  went  back  he 
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found  that  Estwicke  was  under  cross-examination.  Thlg  iras 
very  skillfully  conducted,  but  elicited  nothing  of  yalne,  except 
that  be  had  beard  other  men  who  bad  never  committed  suicide 
say  many  like  things,  and  that  he  bad  considered  these  of  no 
special  import  until  after  Major  Jartree's  deatL  There  were 
no  contradictions,  no  admissions,  no  involutions.  He  was  the 
ideal  witness,  bold,  succinct,  and  as  transparent  as  crystal.  As 
he  went  down  from  the  stand,  Meredith,  with  the  camaraderie 
of  youth,  indicated,  by  a  gesture  of  invitation,  a  vacant  chair  at 
his  side.  Estwicke  hesitated ;  then,  saying  to  himself  that  he 
would  not  truckle,  he  would  not  seem  to  avoid  them,  he  sat  down 
by  the  defendant's  lawyers,  although  he  thought  as  he  did  so 
that  this  was  an  overt  act  of  perfect  accord  which  he  might  well 
spare  himself,  and  be  felt  as  if  he  and  they  were  conspirators  in 
some  dark  deed  against  the  widow  and  the  orphans. 

The  plaintifiTs  rebutting  testimony  was  now  to  be  taken,  and 
General  Vayne  was  the  first  witness  called. 

^^  Will  you  state,"  said  the  counsel,  ^^  what  was  Major  Jar- 
tree's  character  for  integrity." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  General  Vayne,  while  the  tears  rushed  to 
his  enthusiastic  eyes,  and  he  made  an  agitated  gesture  as  if  he 
would  clasp  his  missing  right  hand  —  clasping  only  the  empty 
air,  "I  would  answer  for  his  integrity  with  my  life  —  with  — 
my  — life!" 

There  was  throughout  the  room  an  electric  current  of  painful 
sympathy.  The  jury  were  surprised,  thrilled,  touched.  The 
hatchet-faced  Kendricks  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  with  an 
objection. 

"  Could  I  say  more  —  or  less  ?  "  cried  the  witness,  suddenly, 
forestalling  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  "  knowing  him  as  I  did  —  my 
friend,  Major  Jartree !  Only  the  voice  of  the  stranger  is  raised 
against  bim ! " 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  Estwicke.  He  was  a-tingle  in 
every  fibre,  his  face  grew  hot  and  scarlet,  the  veins  in  his  temples 
were  blue  and  swollen ;  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  were  about 
to  rise. 

"  Steady  —  steady ! "  said  the  placid  and  debonair  Mere- 
dith, in  an  undertone,  laying  a  staying  hand  on  Estwicke's 
shoulder. 

The  contentious  Kendricks  was  in  his  element.  ^  I  appeal  to 
your  Honor,"  he  vociferated,  "  to  protect  my  witness  "  —  Est- 
wicke gasped  —  "to  protect  my  witness  against  these  aspersions 
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intended  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  conclusive  testimony 
he  has  given." 

'*  Aspersions ! "  exclaimed  General  Vavne,  leaning  forward 
suddenly  toward  the  plaintiff's  lawyers.  "  Did  he  say  aspersions  f  " 

There  was  a  jostling  rush  forward  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
the  actors  in  the  little  drama,  and  the  constantly  contracting 
crowd  was  shaded  off  by  a  line  of  black  faces  enlivened  by  glit- 
tering ivories  and  the  whites  of  astonished  rolling  eyes.  A 
clamor  of  voices  had  arisen,  and  above  all  dominated  the  sheriff's 
stentorian,  **  Silence  in  court ! " 

"  I  '11  commit  somebody  presently,"  said  the  judge  imperson- 
ally. He  had  a  wooden  face,  an  impassive  manner,  and  a  brier- 
root  pipe  which  he  smoked  imperturbably  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  a  man  of  few  words  but  of  prompt  action ; 
at  the  sound  of  his  inexpressive  voice  the  tumult  was  stilled 
instantly. 

"  Will  your  Honor  be  so  good  as  to  admonish  the  witness 
that  reflections  on  those  who  preceded  him  are  not  evidence  and 
are  inadmissible." 

"  The  witness  must  comport  himself  with  all  due  regard  to 
this  court  and  counsel,"  said  the  judge.  Then  the  examination 
was  resumed. 

"  What  was  Major  Jartree's  habit  of  conversation  ?" 

''  He  often  spoke  figuratively.  He  might  have  been  easily 
misunderstood  by  a  man  of  different  mental  calibre  —  a  literal- 
minded  man." 

*'  Will  your  Honor  instruct  the  witness  to  confine  himself  to 
the  necessary  replies,"  exclaimed  Eendricks,  again  on  his  feet. 
*'  The  witness  does  not  answer  questions.  He  is  only  seeking  to 
utilize  Captain  Estwicke's  testimony,  which  he  has  heard,  to 
make  an  argument.  I  see  that  we  ought  to  have  had  all  these 
witnesses  put  under  the  rule." 

"  Too  late  now,"  interpolated  the  judge,  dryly. 

"  Instead  of  answering  questions,"  pursued  Eendricks,  **  the 
witness  is  trying  to  persuade  the  jury  that  all  Major  Jartree  said 
to  Captain  Estwicke  were  merely  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  "  — 
with  a  fine  sneer  —  "  his  limited  mental  capacity  prevented  him 
from  comprehending." 

*'  Counsel  may  sit  down,"  said  the  impassive  judge,  who  had 
weathered  many  a  storm  like  this. 

Kendricks  sat  down  in  —  paradoxically — a  toworinrr  rnrro, 
and  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  proceeded. 
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"  What  was  Major  Jartree's  temperament  t* 

The  witness  looked  inquiringly. 

^^  State  whether  he  was  kindly  disposed,  or  otherwise,  and 
anything  you  may  know  of  his  character .'' 

^^  Elind,  sir  ?  He  had  the  kindest  heart  that  ever  beat !  He 
was  humane,  and  gentle,  and  generous !  He  was  imbued  with  a 
fine  char-r-ity."  Here  the  witness  demonstrated  his  own  char- 
r-ity  by  pausing  impressively  to  scowl  at  Estwicke.  "  He  saw 
men,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  He  revered  his 
fellow-creature.  He  beheld  in  man  the  majesty  of  his  Maker's 
image ! " 

^^  I  object,"  said  Eendricks  hastily.  For  tUere  was  a  change 
ominous  to  his  client's  interests  in  the  expression  of  the  jurymen. 
They  had  all  known  and  been  "  mighty  sorry  "  for  Major  Jartree, 
who  was  an  amiable  but  useless  old  gentleman,  and  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own.  They  recognized  him  in  all  this,  but  some- 
how he  loomed  before  them  in  impressive  proportions  as  General 
Yayne  lent  them  his  moral  magnifying  glass.  ^^  If  tiie  court 
nlease,  this  is  not  evidence,"  persisted  Eendricks. 

"  Keep  strictly  to  the  point,"  said  the  judge. 

"  I  will,  your  Honor,"  returned  the  witness  earnestly. 

"  Was  he  a  religious  man  ?  " 

"He  was  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian,"  said  General 
Vayne  conclusively  —  in  his  own  way  he  was  a  pious  man 
himself. 

"  Can  you  state  anything  which  would  intimate  his  possible 
horror  of  the  crime  of  suicide  ?  " 

"  Sir,  he  entertained  a  deep  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  life. 
He  took  ample  cognizance  of  that  stupendous  right  to  exist 
which  dignifies  the  meanest  worm  of  the  earth.  I  once  heard 
him  say  to  a  grandchild  who  was  torturing  an  insect  —  *My 
dear,  the  beetle  is  your  brother.     Spare  him!'" 

He  repeated  this  with  a  noble  gesture  of  intercession  and  a 
fine  oratorical  effect.  He  fixed  his  magnetic  eyes  on  the  jury, 
who  were  subtly  agitated  by  an  illogical  responsive  fervor,  and 
then  with  a  sudden  wild  burst  of  indignation  he  exclaimed :  — 

"  And  they  ask  us  to  believe  that  this  man,  of  all  men,  held 
himself,  whom  God  had  so  nobly  endowed,  as  slighter  than  the 
beetle  —  and  took  his  life  and  falsified  his  character,  so  gra- 
ciously won,  to  cheat  an  insurance  company.  It  is  monstrous-*-* 
monstrous !     M^j  friend !  Major  Jartree ! " 

"  Stop !    Stop  !    Stop  ! "  Kendricks  had  roared  in  a  steadily 
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mcreasing  crescendo,  but  throughout  these  vociferations  Oeneral 
Yayne  had  kept  steadily  on,  regarding  them  only  as  a  strategic 
movement  of  the  enemy  designed  to  divert  his  attention. 

^^ Your  Honor,  I  insist  —  I  demand  that  you  admonish  this 
witness  as  to  his  duty,  and  require  him  to  conform  to  it." 

^^The  witness  must  answer  questions,  and  say  nothing 
further,"  said  the  judge  emphatically. 

The  witness  turned  his  flushed,  enthusiastic  face  toward  the 
plaintiff's  lawyers  as  an  invitation  to  come  again.  They  were 
taking  heart  of  grace.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jury,  but  those  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  were 
beginning  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  row  of  intent  and  eager 
partisans.  An  influence  more  potent  than  law  or  right  reason 
Bwayed  theuL  The  witness  had  fast  hold  of  their  heart-strings, 
and  their  pulses  quickened  under  his  touch. 

"  What  was  the  character  of  Major  Jartree's  mind  ?" 

^^  He  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  sir.  His 
power  of  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong  was  as  solid 
as  the  heart  of  that  tree,  and  as  perfectly  adjusted  as  the  hair* 
trigger  of  your  pistol,  sir." 

^^  What  was  his  habit  in  the  matter  of  prudence  or  rashness  ?" 

^^  He  was  cool  and  deliberate.  He  possessed  remarkable 
foresight.  I  will  instance  the  fact  that  he  foresaw,  from  the 
beginning,  the  result  of  the  Late  War "  —  which  on  the  day  of 
the  surrender  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  General  Vayne. 

^^  You  are  not  here  to  instance  facts,"  exclaimed  Kendricks 
pettishly. 

To  this  Oeneral  Yayne  paid  no  manner  of  attention,  but 
went  on  eagerly. 

"If  he  were  capable  of  such  a  deed,  for  such  a  purpose  — 
the  mere  supposition  is  abhorrent — he  could  but  have  perceived 
that  it  would  of  necessity  defeat  itself." 

"  I  desire  to  ask  of  your  Honor,"  said  Kendricks,  once  more 
on  his  feet,  and  utterly  losing  control  of  his  temper,  **  whether 
throughout  the  testimony  of  this  witness  I  am  to  be  subjected  to 
the  ignominy  of  this  bravado,  and  my  client's  interests  to  a  fla- 
grant injustice  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  witness  does  not  desire  to 
give  evidence.  He  only  seeks  to  insinuate  prejudice  and  to 
foster  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  jury." 

(General  Vayne  rose  slowly  from  the  chair.  The  movement 
at  such  a  moment  was  unprecedented  and  unexpected,  and  there 
was  a  breathless  pause  of  surprise  and  doubt.    He  was  so  pre- 
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eminently  a  calm  man  that  he  never  foand  it  necessary  to  enb- 
ject  his  intentions  to  the  scrutinj  and  question  imperatiye  with 
men  of  impulse.  His  gesture  was  appropriately  deliberate  as 
he  reached  up  to  the  judge's  desk  and  grasped  the  heavy  glass 
inkstand  that  stood  there.  The  next  moment  it  was  hurled 
wildly  at  the  head  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  impartially  dis- 
tributing its  contents  on  the  irreproachable  shirt-bosoms  of  the 
^^  quality  "  of  Chattalla,  and  endangering  in  its  defective  aim  the 
row  of  negroes,  high  up  on  the  benches,  who  dodged  as  one  man. 
The  wind  of  its  flight,  as  it  crashed  harmless  against  the  wall, 
nearly  took  off  a  darkey's  ear,  and  impressed  with  his  peril,  and 
holding  the  threatened  member  in  his  cautious  hand,  he  voci- 
ferated —  "I  tell  ye  now,  dey  'd  better  leff  de  ole  gen'al  alone ! " 

Eendricks  had  —  instinctively,  perhaps  —  thrust  his  arm 
behind  him.  It  was  a  significant  motion.  The  next  moment 
something  steely  and  sinister  gleamed  in  hand.  But  quick  as 
he  was,  he  was  hardly  quick  enough.  The  pistol  was  cocked, 
but  not  levelled,  when  General  Vayne  rushed  upon  him.  There 
was  a  swift,  muscular  moment  of  that  dextrous  left  arm,  and 
the  learned  counsel,  hit  fair  and  full  between  the  eyes,  was 
sprawling  upon  the  floor,  the  revolver  discharging  in  his  fall, 
and  the  bullet  skipping  lightsomely  through  the  little  that  was 
left  of  the  crowd.  An  eager  curiosity  as  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings  rallied  the  audience,  and  it  was  re-enforced,  in  a 
solid  phalanx,  by  the  Grand  Jury,  that  had  been  in  session  in 
the  opposite  room,  and  was  roused  from  its  absorptions  by  the 
exhilarating  note  of  the  pistol. 

The  judge  sat  astounded  upon  the  bench.  "  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  General!"  he  exclaimed  weakly.  And  then  once  more, 
"  Bless  my  soul ! " 

He  gave,  however,  a  sign  of  return  to  judicial  consciousness 
in  imposing  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  upon  General  Vayne  for  con- 
tempt of  court ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  sensation  it  seemed  that 
the  Grand  Jury  was  providentially  close  at  hand,  for  it  went 
back  to  its  den  and  indicted  the  stranger  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons. 

*'  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  "  adjourn  the  court  till  two 
o'clock." 

"Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez ! "  quavered  Mr.  Sheriff,  greatly  dis- 
traught.  "The  honorable  Circuit  Court  stands  adjourned  till 
two  of  the  clock  !  " 
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(Seneral  Vajne's  friends  had  hustled  him  out  of  the  room. 
He  was  in  the  deepest  humiliation.  The  want  of  dignity  in  his 
demonstration  smote  upon  him  sorely.  That  he  should  have  so 
far  forgotten  himself !  That  he  should  lift  his  hand  against  his 
fellow-man  «-  without  a  pistol  in  it ! 

When  his  colleague  had  left  the  room  the  defendant's  junior 
counsel  walked  to  the  other  door  and  waylaid  a  plethoric,  eager, 
unwieldly  old  man  who  was  hastening  after  General  Vayne. 

^^Let  me  detain  you  a  moment,"  said  Meredith  politely. 
"  Mr,  Ridgeway,  I  think  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman,  facing  about,  solemnly  acknowledged  it. 

^^  This  is  a  terrible  affair,  Mr.  Ridgeway,  and  for  General 
Yayne's  own  sake  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is.  As 
you  are  a  friend  of  his,  you  must  help  me  to  get  an  apology  from 
him." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy.  He 
became  scarlet  in  the  face  as  he  stood  unsteadily  before  his 
junior.  He  spluttered  and  gasped  in  his  excitement ;  his  eager 
words  struggled  for  precedence,  and  ran  over  each  other  — 
"  Anapology  ?  —  'napology,  sir  ?    Anapologv  for  being  shot  at !  '* 

''  The  pistol  was  discharged  when  Mr.  Eend  ricks  was  knocked 
down,"  said  Meredith.  ^^  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
he  would  have  fired  it  ?  " 

"  Wha  —  what  was  he  doing  with  it,  then  ?  "  spluttered  the 
old  gentleman  sarcastically. 

^'  Don't  you  admit  the  possibility  that  he  drew  it  to  intimidate 
General  Yayne — he  could  not  stand  still  and  be  struck,  and  he 
could  not  strike  a  maimed  man.  You  don't  reflect,  Mr.  Ridge- 
way, that  General  Vayne  will  occupy  the  intolerable  position  of 
taking  advantage  of  that  circumstance.  Of  course  Mr.  Een- 
dricks  can  do  nothing  but  submit  to  the  indignity." 

The  old  gentleman  tugged  meditatively  at  his  tuft  of  beard, 
as  if  it  had  some  cerebral  connection  and  he  sought  thus  to 
stimulate  mental  activity. 

As  the  lawyer  was  accustomed  to  present  only  one  side  of  a 
question,  and  Mr.  Ridoreway  to  see  only  one  side,  neither  took 
any  notice  of  Mr.  Eendricks's  "  intolerable  position,"  one  ignor- 
ing it  from  intention  and  the  other  from  fatuity.  And  at  this 
moment,  that  gentleman,  walking  the  narrow  bounds  of  his 
room  at  the  hotel,  was  absorbed  in  agonizing  deprecation  of 
public  opinion,  which  he  knew  would  not  take  into  account  a 
hurled  inkstand  in  a  case  in  which  a  pistol  had  been  drawn  on 
an  unarmed  and  maimed  man* 
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In  a  sudden  flatter  of  anxiety,  Mr.  Bidgeway  acceded,  iriih 
apopletic  haste,  to  Meredith's  suggestion,  and  the  lll-aMorted 
couple  crossed  the  square  to  one  of  the  lawyer's  offioes,  where 
(General  Yayne  sat  with  a  friend,  who,  upon  recognizing  Meredi&y 
rose  and  left  the  room,  marvelling  greatly  as  to  hit  miBaion. 

^^  General  Yayne,"  said  Meredith,  who  had  previoasly  met 
the  elder  gentleman,  '^  I  do  not  come  from  Mr.  Kendirickfl ; 
understand  that.  But  I  think  some  disinterested  person  should 
say  to  you,  both  on  his  account  and  your  own,  that  you  mistook 
altogether  his  intention.  If  you  had  been  calm,  yon  would  have 
realized  that  his  manner  of  urging  his  objection  was  a  mere 
matter  of  course ;  it  was  his  duty  to  his  client's  interest  to  seek 
to  injure  your  testimony." 

^  Calm,  sir,  calm ! "  exclaimed  General  Yayne,  his  bald  head 
purple.  ^^  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  was  as  calm  as  I  am  at  this 
moment." 

*^It  is  absurd.  General"  said  Mr.  Bidgeway,  eagerly,  *^to 
attribute  to  a  sane  man  an  intention  of  seriously  reflecting  upon 
you.  Your  friends  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  under  this 
delusion  you  should  have  permitted  yourself  to  insult  a  gentle- 
man "  — 

^^  And  a  gentleman  in  the  discharge  of  a  purely  professional 
duty,"  added  the  wily  young  diplomatist. 

General  Yayne  sprang  up  and  began  to  walk  back  and  forth 
the  length  of  the  apartment,  nervously  pulling  his  mustache. 

^^  And  in  the  presence  of  a  motley  throng,"  said  the  elder 
peacemaker. 

**  Bringing  a  court  of  justice  into  contempt,"  said  the  lawyer. 

^^  And  offering  a  spectacle  of  insubordination  to  the  men  of 
your  command,  who  hold  you  as  an  exemplar,"  pursued  Mr. 
Bidgeway. 

The  unsuspecting  subject  of  all  this  craft  groaned  aloud. 

"  Inflicting  a  public  humilation,  and  personal  injury,  and 
pecuniary  loss  upon  a  man  who  only  sought  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  client,"  said  Meredith. 

The  simple-hearted  gentleman  paused  in  his  rapid  striding 
to  and  fro,  and  with  that  agitated  gesture,  as  if  he  would  clasp 
his  missing  hand,  he  turned  credulous  eyes  first  on  one  of  the 
tacticians,  then  on  the  other. 

<^  And  a  stranger  in  the  town ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ridgeway, 
capping  the  climax. 

"I  —  I  —  will  write  to  him,"    declared   General   Yayne, 
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altogether  overwhelmed.  He  turned  to  the  table,  and  placed 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  with  that  adroit  left  hand.  "I  —  I  —  am 
afraid  I  have  been  very  hasty  —  very  wrong — I  will  write." 
Then,  suddenly,  "  No,  I  will  not  write.  The  affront  was  offered 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  "  —  this  was  his  way  of 
dignifying  that  motley  little  crowd ;  ^^  I  will  apologize  publicly, 
sir,  publicly.'* 

He  looked  about  him  wildly  for  his  hat,  caught  it  up,  and 
strode  with  his  buoyant  step  into  the  sunshine,  twirling  his  gray 
mustache,  and  glancing  keenly  about  for  the  object  of  his  search. 

The  other  two  had  risen  at  the  same  instant,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  follow  him  out  of  the  door,  the  young  lawyer, 
equally  surprised  and  elated  by  the  readiness  with  which  peace 
had  been  patched  up,  attempted  to  exchange  a  leer  of  congratu- 
lation with  his  red-faced  coadjutor.  The  demonstration  was 
received  with  an  expression  of  blank  inquiry. 

"Why,  God  bless  me!"  thought  young  America,  feeling 
much  like  a  child  caught  making  faces,  and  mastering  the  situa* 
tien  with  an  effort,  "  here's  another  !  " 

Eendricks  had  already  emerged  from  his  room  at  the  hotel. 
It  had  required  some  nerve  to  face  Ghattalla  again,  alive,  as  he 
knew  it  must  be,  with  its  enjoyment  of  the  "  fight  free  for  all," 
but  he  did  not  want  the  "cursed  little  town"  to  say  he  was 
hiding,  and  with  this  view  he  was  strolling  listlessly  about  the 
public  square.  There  General  Yayne  met  him.  Admiring 
Ghattalla  could  only  see  from  a  distance  the  dumb  show  of  an 
oratorical  apology,  and  catch,  now  and  then,  the  echo  of  a  rotund 
period.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the  thing  was  very  handsomely 
done,  and  handsomely  received,  too  ;  for  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  had  solved  the  lawyer's  dilemma,  which  had  offered  the 
equally  impracticable  alternatives  of  challenging  a  one-armed 
man,  or  submitting  to  the  ignominy  of  a  blow.  His  relief  gave 
bis  manner  an  unwonted  geniality,  and  as  they  parted,  Ghattalla, 
looking  after  them,  said  that  this  was  no  doubt  the  best  solution, 
although  the  whole  affair,  from  the  inkstand  to  the  apology,  was 
painfully  "  irregular."  Then  knots  of  men  fell  to  talking  about 
the  propriety  of  blows,  and  apologies,  under  "  The  Code." 

It  was  a  long  day  to  Estwicke,  and  fraught  with  many 
anxieties,  but  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  pressed  with  the  crowd 
out  of  the  court-house  yard,  they  all  seemed  merged  in  the  can- 
vassing of  his  position  in  regard  to  General  Vayne,  and  how 
far  it  might  effect  the  future.     He  had  inwardly  resented  tlie 
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allusion  to  himself  in  the  conrt-room,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
tamely  submit  to  an  affront.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  openly 
resent  it  from  one  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  whose  hospitality 
he  had  often  accepted,  and  with  whose  family  he  was  on  terms 
of  cordial  friendship  ?  Then,  too,  impartially  yiewed,  the  ground 
of  offence  was  untenable.  He  had  been  called  a  stranger,  which 
was  true,  and  it  had  been  intimated  that  he  might  have  mis- 
understood Oeneral  Vayne's  friend.  Ought  he,  in  justice  to 
himself,  to  allow  this  to  bar  all  further  intercourse  between 
them ;  to  go  to  Greneral  Yayne's  house  no  more;  to  relinquish, in 
effect,  his  hope  of  winning  the  woman  he  lored,  and  every  dear 
prospect  of  the  future  ? 

The  question  was  summarily  settled.  As  he'  crossed  the 
square  he  passed  General  Yayne.  The  elder  gentleman  returned 
his  bow  with  a  courtesy  as  fierce  and  as  punctilious  as  if  they 
faced  each  other  at  twelve  paces.  Estwicke  went  on,  his  blood 
on  fire,  swearing  a  mighty  oathi  that  he  would  take  what  cog« 
nizance  he  could  of  his  own  dignity,  and  that,  whatever  sacrifices 
might  be  involved,  he  would  not  go  again  to  the  house  of  a  man 
who  had  offered  him  a  public  affront,  confirming  its  deliberate 
intention  by  his  manner  afterward,  which  intimated  a  feeling 
approaching  enmity. 
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